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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  with  peculiar  appropriateness  that  these  famons  travels 
are  once  more  given  to  the  world.  Just  a  hnndred  years 
ago  the  Suffolk  squire  accomplished  his  last  journey,  under  cir- 
cumstances without  parallel  in  history.  He  had  quitted  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  June,  1789,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  with  the  constitution  of  the  National  Assembly  "the  whole 
business  now  seemed  over  and  the  revolution  complete.**  With 
true  British  coolness  he  pursued  his  agricultural  inquiries,  this 
time  taking  an  easterly  direction.  On  the  ever  memorable  four- 
teenth of  July  we  find  him  at  Metz,  leisurely  as  any  modem 
tourist  inspecting  "  what  was  worth  viewing  **  in  the  city.  A 
few  days  later,  on  reaching  Strasburg,  he  learns  the  great  news : 
The  Bastille  has  feJlen  t 

The  whole  kingdom  is  now  in  a  blaze.  He  sees  famished 
mobs  clamouring  for  bread ;  he  hears  of  seigneurs  fleeing  from 
burning  ch&teaux ;  he  is  roughly  compelled  to  don  the  tricolour ; 
his  liberty,  even  life,  are  menaced;  yet  the  imperturbable 
Englishman  goes  on. 

The  wind  carries  his  first  cockade  into  the  river;  he  pur- 
chases a  second,  taking  care  to  have  it  securely  fastened,  and 
although  naively  confessing  the  discomforts  of  travel ''  in  such 
on  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment,**  the  thought  of  turning 
back  does  not  occur  to  him. 

Alone,  unarmed,  ignorant  of  the  various  patois — sole  medium 
of  intercourse  in  rural  districts — our  inquisitive  and  dauntless 
traveller  visits  one  out-of-the-way  region  after  another,  appa- 
rently unconscious,  whilst  narrating  these  unique  experiences, 
that  his  conduct  was  little  short  of  heroic. 

The  fittest  introduction  to  the  centennial  edition  of  such  a 
work  is  surely  a  survey  of  France  in  the  present  day — ^not  made 


in  the  Botnndk  of  Uie  Britisb  Museum  or  by  the  library  fire- 
tide,  but  after  Artbur  Yotmg'e  own  faEbion — the  fruit  oC  invea- 
ligationa  aa  laboriouely  and  lovingly  pnrHuad  as  those  of  roy 
great  predeoeeBor.  I  have  now  followed  In  bis  footsteps  for  up- 
wards of  fifteen  years,  visiting  and  revisiting  various  parts  of 
tbe  country  described  by  bim  so  graphically  on  the  eve  of  the 
Bevolution.  Let  us  glance  at  the  contrasted  picture  of  France 
lUider  tbe  ancien  regime  aud  under  the  Third  BepubHo. 

His  earUeet  jonrcey  takes  bim  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
^biougli  the  Orleannaie  and  tbe  Berri,  where  for  tbe  first  time 
Jje  meets  with  metayage — "a  miserable  ByBtem,"he  writes,  "that 
perpetnates  poverty  and  excludes  instruction  ; "  and  be  goes  on 
to  describe  tbe  fields  as  "  scones  of  pitiable  mauagement,  and  tbe 
bouses,  of  misery." 

Throughout  tbe  entire  work  we  find  metayage,  or  farming  on 
half  profits,  condemned  in  tbe  strongest  terms,  yet  nothing  ha« 
done  more  to  inxprove  tbe  condition  of  the  peasant  and  of  hus- 
bandly witiun  the  last  fifty  years.'  Metayage,  indeed,  which  is 
bat  another  name  for  co-operative  agrlaulture,  forms  tbe 
'  stepping-stone  from  the  status  of  hired  labourer  to  that  of 
capitalist;  and  whilst  tbe  metayer  raises  himself  in  the  social 
scale,  extensive  wastes  are  by  bis  agency  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. So  popular  is  "  la  culture  &  mi-fruits,"  that,  according  to 
tbe  oensus  of  1872,  11,162,000  hectares  were  in  tbe  hands  of 
in^tayets,  and  9,360,000  in  those  of  peasant  owners.  In  1860  a 
diminution  is  seen — 18  per  cent,  of  metayage  to  set  against  '21 
per  cent,  of  proprietorship.  Some  parts  of  France  are  far  more 
favourable  to  agrionlturaJ  partnerships  than  others.  We  find 
27,484  metairles  in  tlie  department  of  the  Landes,  24,893  in  the 
Dordogne,  11,682  in  tbe  AlUer,  11,668  in  the  Qironde,  whilst  in 
fbe  Haute  Savoie  and  the  Loz6re  they  may  be  counted  by  tbe 
hundred,  tbe  last-named  numhering  326  only.  In  most  cases, 
be  it  remembered,  tbe  metayer  owns  a  bit  of  land.  Two  condi- 
tiona  are  necessary  to  success  :  in  tbe  first  place,  the  fermier- 
ig£n£ral,  or  farm  baibfT,  must  be  dispensed  witb ;  in  the  second, 
a  good  understanding  is  necessary  between  tbe  two  oontraoting 

>  See,  for  full  infonnalion,  the  o 
the  iDHlilut  to  Ibe  "  li 
Mfituyage  eo  Frant'e  et 
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parties — the  one  snpplying  land,  stock,  and  implements,  the 
other,  manual  labour,  all  produce  being  equally  shared.  From 
fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  is  found  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able size  of  a  metairie. 

We  will  now  consider  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Berri, 
a  region  about  which  Arthur  Young  has  nothing  to  say,  except 
that  the  husbandry  was  poor  and  the  people  miserable.  As  all 
readers  of  Georges  Sand  know  well,  it  is  a  land  of  heaths  and 
wastes,  but  the  extent  of  uncultivated  tracts  is  being  reduced 
year  by  year.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  that  the  great  novelist 
herself  would  hardly  recognize  certain  portions  of  the  country 
she  has  described  so  inimitably.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
changes  wrought  in  a  hundred  years  ?  The  transformation  is 
partly  realized  by  inspecting  a  pre-Eevolutionary  hovel.  Here 
and  there  may  be  seen  one  of  these  bare,  windowless  cabins, 
now  used  as  an  out-house,  and,  in  juxtaposition,  the  neat,  airy, 
solid  dwellings  the  peasant  owners  have  built  for  themselves. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  the  guest  of  a  country  gentleman  near 
Oh^teauroux,  chef-lieu  of  the  department  of  the  Indre,  formed 
firom  the  ancient  Berri.  Formerly  owner  of  an  entire  commune, 
my  host  had  gradually  reduced  his  estate  by  selling  small  parcels 
of  land  to  his  day-labourers.  He  informed  me  that,  whilst  partly 
actuated  by  philanthropic  motives,  he  was  commercially  a 
gainer.  The  expense  of  cultivating  such  large  occupations  was 
very  great,  and  he  could  not  hope  for  anything  like  the  returns 
of  the  small  freeholder.  We  visited  many  of  these  newly-made 
farms,  with  their  spick-and-span  buildings,  the  whole  having 
the  appearance  of  a  little  settlement  in  the  Far  West.  The 
holdings  varied  in  extent  from  six  to  thirty  acres,  their  owners 
being  capitalists  to  the  amount  of  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  In  each  case  the  purchaser  had  built  him- 
self a  small  but  commodious  dwelling,  and  suitable  out-houses. 
The  land  was  well  stocked  and  cultivated,  the  people  were 
neatly  and  appropriately  dressed,  and  the  signs  of  general  con- 
tentment and  well-being  delightfal  to  contemplate.  We  next 
visited  a  m6tairie  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres,  and  here  the 
farmstead  was  on  a  large  scale ;  the  metayer  employed  several 
labourers  who  were  boarded  in  the  house,  as  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  certain  parts  of  England,  besides  two  or  three  dairy- 
maids. 


vm  rNTBODTTOTiOH. 

Artificial  manures  and  ixiacliicery  bail  Iiei 
Bud  if  tlie  CTilture  aould  hardly  be  deacribed  as  high  farming,  tke 
land  was  clean  and  rery  prodnctive.  The  oordial  relationB  of 
"baillenr  "  and  "preueur,"  or  owner  and  metayer,  testified  to 
the  BatiefaotorineEa  of  the  arrangement. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  rustic  naighhom^,  the  artizans  of 
the  Berrichon  capital  have,  with  few  eiceptioiiB,  beoome  freG- 
holdera  also.  Buburban  Gh&teauronx  has,  indeed,  been  appro- 
priated by  thJB  class :  the  brand'Hew  eottages  and  hb  mi -detached 
villaa  on  the  ontskirta  of  the  town  repreaenting  the  thrift  of  the 
mechanic — an  instance  of  self-hBlp  «id  Hobriety  hardly  eqaalled 
throughont  France.  The  houses  were  not  only  bailt  for,  bnt  by 
their  owuerB,  in  epare  moments — another  fact  iUnatrating  the 
innate  eoonomy  of  the  French  working  man. 

In  purely  agricultural  districts  of  the  Indre,  land  has  quad- 
mpled  in  valne  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years ;  near  the 
towns,  of  course,  the  rise  has  been  much  higher . 

Foitou  is  described  by  Arthur  Young  as  "  an  imimptoved, 
poor,  and  ngly  country.  It  seems  to  want  communication,  de- 
mand and  activity  of  all  kinds."  The  ancient  proTince  of 
Poitou  oompriBflB  La  Vendue ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  three  oai'a- 
fully  drawn  maps  appended  to  the  original  edition  of  the  French 
Travels,  we  find  the  very  name,  so  conapicnoiiB  a  few  years 
later,  omitted  altogether.  Such  a  blank  need  not  aetonish  us. 
"  Who  had  so  much  ea  heard  of  La  Vendee  before  1793  ?  "  asks 
a  French  historian  of  the  Vendean  war.  "  Was  it  a  province,  a 
river,  a  mountain  ?  Was  it  in  Anjon,  Brittany,  or  Poitou?  " 
Nobody  knew,  and,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  nobody 
oared  to  inquire.  Only  one  road  traversed  the  entire  country — 
that  from  Nantes  to  La  Bochelle — and  on  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment, it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  bnild  a  town  as 
chef-lieu,  none  of  sufficient  importance  existing.  Waste,  brush- 
wood, heath  and  moraaa,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  rye 
imd  buckwheat,  ooenpied  the  place  of  the  fertile  fields  and  ricb 
pastures  that  now  rejoice  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Baa  Poitou. 
The  transformation  of  recent  years  is  startling  enough.  On  the 
oecasioTi  of  my  first  visit  to  this  province  fifteen  years  ago, 
many  towns  of  the  Vendean  plain  and  Booage  were  only 
aoeessibla  by  diligence ;  since  (hat  period,  railways  have  inter- 
aecled  the  country  in  all  directions — even  the  out  of-the-way 
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little  town  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  so  precious  to  the  arohflBolo- 
gist,  has  its  branch  line,  whilst  schools,  railway  stations,  and 
other  buildings  of  public  utility  have  risen  in  aU  directions.  Niort,. 
chef-lieu  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  part  of  the  ancient  Bocage,  and 
scene  of  the  most  terrible  guerilla  warfare  of  the  Blancs  and  the- 
Bleus,  now  possesses  a  railway  station  worthy  of  a  capital.  It 
may  be  briefly  described  as  a  town  of  22,000  and  odd  souls,  with 
out  a  beggar.  No  rags,  dirt,  or  vagrancy  meet  the  eye  in  these 
clean,  wide,  airy  streets.  The  Yendean  costume  still  prevails, 
and  whilst  all  is  primitive,  rustic,  and  provincial,  evidences  are 
here  of  immense  and  rapid  progress.  The  immediate  entourage 
of  the  town  is  one  vast  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  the  property 
of  peasant  owners.  Melons,  tomatoes,  and  peaches  ripen  in  the 
sun,  purple  grapes  cluster  yellow  walls,  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion on  all  sides  testifies  to  a  highly  favoured  climate  and  soil. 
The  produce  of  these  market  gardens  is  renowned  throughout 
France.  Two  hundred  acres  are  given  up  to  the  culture  of  the 
onion  only. 

La  Yendee  is  a  region  of  large  tenant  farms,  and  one  visited 
by  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niort  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  rest.  The  occupation  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  let  on  lease  precisely  as  in  England.  For  sixty- 
five  years  it  had  been  held  by  members  of  the  same  family — a 
fact  speaking  voltmies  for  both  owner  and  tenant.  It  had  con- 
sisted in  part  of  waste,  let  at  a  nominal  rent  to  begin  with,  the 
sum  being  raised  as  the  land  increased  in  value.  Mule-rearing 
for  Spain  is  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  La  Yendee,  and  we 
were  shown  upwards  of  forty  young  mules  of  great  beauty,  vary- 
ing in  value  from  £dO  to  ^£80.  The  entire  stock  of  the  farm 
numbered  seventy  head  of  mules,  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  sixty 
sheep,  besides  pigs  and  poultry.  Yineyards  cover  a  tract  of 
30,000  hectares  in  this  department,  but  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  the  phylloxera  had  wrought  entire  ruin,  only  the  blackened 
stocks  remaining.  The  tenant  farmer  I  name,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  case,  owned  a  small  portion  of  land.  Yery  likely, 
had  inquiry  gone  back  a  generation  or  two,  we  should  have  found 
metayage  the  beginning  of  this  prosperous  family,  their  stepping- 
stone  from  the  condition  of  day-labourer  to  that  of  capitalist. 

Much  larger  holdings  than  the  one  just  described  exist  in  this' 
part  of  France,  and  if  the  traveller  takes  a  south-westerly  direc- 
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tion  front  Niort  to  tlie  ebb  coast,  he  will  see  a  sacceBBion  of  large 
walled-m  fanusteada  recalling  tbe  moated  granges  nf  the  Isle 
of  Wight^  the  Gize  and  extent  of  the  buildiagB  atl^Bting  the  im- 
portance of  the  occupation. 

Of  Languedoc  Arthur  Young  writee  in  a  very  different  strMn* 
Tbe  pictuTB,  indeed,  drawn  hy  liim  of  peasant  owners  ronnd 
abont  Sttuve  and  Ganges,  in  the  department  of  the  Oard,  may 
well  bear  comparison  with  the  traveller's  exi>erienceB  to-day. 

"  An  activity  has  been  here,"  he  writes,  "  that  has  swept  away 
all  difflcQlties  before  it,  and  has  clothed  the  very  rocks  with 
verdure.  It  would  he  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  aak  the 
cause.  The  enjoyment  of  property  miist  have  done  it.  Give  a 
man  the  secure  poesession  of  a  blacli  rock  and  he  will  turn  it 
into  a  garden." 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a  word  of  explanation.  Our 
author  sets  down  one-third  of  French  territory  aa  belonging  to 
the  peasant  at  the  time  he  wrote.  THb  is  one  of  the  few  errors 
-  ^f  B  very  exact  writur.  In  reahty  only  a  fourth  of  the  soil  be- 
longed to  the  people  before  the  Revolution,  their  little  holdings 
having  been  acquired  by  meana  of  incredible  laboriousneea  and 
privation.  The  origin  and  development  of  peasant  property 
throughout  France  can  only  bo  touched  upon  here.  We  must 
go  very  far  back,  farther  even  than  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
serfs  by  Louis  le  Hutin,  in  order  to  trace  the  progressive  trans- 
fer of  land.' 

The  Crusades,  especially  that  of  St.  Bernard,  brought  about  a 
veritable  revolution  in  the  matter  of  land  tenure.  The  iieigneure, 
impoverished  by  all  kinds  of  extravagance,  then  sold  portions  of 
property,  not  only  to  richbourgooisand  ecclesiastics,  but  to  their 
own  serfs,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  nocessBry  equipment. 
Many  nobles  thus  succeeded  in  procuring  ransom,  forfeiting 
patrimony  for  their  Boul's  good.  The  small  owner  by  little  and 
little  contrived  to  better  bis  position,  and  in  tbe  Etats  Oeutraus 
of  1481,  summoned  by  the  great  Anne  of  France,  for  the  first 
time  we  find  &ee  peasants  taking  part  in  a  legislative  assembly. 
Tbe  Tiers  Etat  as  a  pelitioal  body  already  existed. 


H  de  France,"  vol. 
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In  the  words  of  a  living  authority  lately  quoted,^  peasant 
property,  far  from  being  a  device  invented  all  of  a  piece  and 
carried  by  force  of  law,  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
Bevolntion.  In  some  places  the  number  of  small  parcels  of 
land  has  hardly  changed  from  early  times.  The  sale  of  church 
lands  had  by  no  means  the  effects  attributed  to  it.  About  one- 
third  of  these  consisted  of  forest,  which  was  added  to  the  state, 
another  third  consisted  of  buildings  and  town  property,  the  re- 
maining third,  consisting  of  land,  was  sold  in  the  lots  actually 
existing  without  being  divided  at  all,  and  the  purchasers  were 
for  the  most  part  well-to-do  bourgeois. 

These  observations  have  seemed  appropriate,  as  much  con- 
fusion still  exists  on  the  subject  among  ourselves.  That  peasant 
property  is  the  direct  creation  of  the  Bevolution  appears  to  be^ 
the  generally  accepfbd  theory  in  England.  Had  Arthur  Young's 
travels  been  read  here  with  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  our 
French  neighbours,  such  an  error  would  have  been  cleared  up 
long  ago. 

The  Gard,  of  which  our  traveller  gives  so  glowing  a  descrip- 
tion, is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  favoured  departments.  The 
phylloxera  and  the  silkworm  pest  have  greatly  affected  the 
prosperity  of  both  town  and  country,  yet  the  stranger  halting 
at  Le  Yigan,  or  making  his  way  thence  to  Millau  in  the 
Aveyron,  finds  himself  amid  a  condition  of  things  usuaUy  re- 
garded  as  Utopian — a  cheerful,  well-dressed,  self-supporting 
population,  vagrancy  unknown,  and  a  distribution  of  well-being 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Again  and 
again  will  occur  to  his  mind  the  famous  passage  with  which 
Yirgil  concludes  his  second  Georgic,  that  beautiful  picture  of 
pastoral  happiness,  which  if  imaginary  in  old  Boman  days,  is 
so  often  realized  in  the  rural  France  of  our  own. 

Next  Arthur  Young  visits  the  Landes  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux. 
Here  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years ;  what  then  must  be  the  transformation  wrought 
during  the  course  of  a  century  ?  Plantations,  the  sinking  of 
wells,  drainage,  and  irrigation,  are  fast  fixing  the  unstable 
sands,  making  fruiiful  the  marsh,  and  creating  a  healthful 
climate  and  fertile  soil.    Early  in  the  present  century  the  land 

*  M.  H.  Baudrillart,  "  Contemporary  Review,**  May,  1886, 
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here  was  Hold  "  an  eon  de  la  voix ;  "  '  in  other  worda, 
acoepted  staadEird  of  meaGnrement  was  the  compaas  of  human 
InngB.  The  stretch  of  ground  reached  by  a  man's  voice  sold  for 
1  few  francB.  Crops  are  now  replaoiug  the  scant  herhage  of  the 
Halt  maish,  and  the  familiar  characteristic  of  the  landscape,  the 
shepherd's  stilts,  are  already  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
I'ehasBe,  or  in  patois,  ckanque,  a  word  dating  from  the  English 
oconpation,  and  derived  by  some  authorities  from  ■■shanlt,"  is 
naturally  discarded  as  the  morass  is  transformed  into  solid 
eronnd.  Bix  hundred  thousand  hectares  of  Lnndes  planted 
with  sea-pines  produce  resin  to  the  annual  value  of  fifteeu 
million  franca. 

This  noble  tree,  the  pinii^  maritima,  ia  here  achieving  a 
climatic  revolution  similar  to  tlie  changes  effected  by  the  febri- 
fugal EucalyptuB  in  the  once  fever- stricket  plains  of  Algeria. 
The  oork-tree,  or  chene-hege,  haa  proved  equally  eSective. 
Many  arid  tracts  are  now  covered  with  magnificent  foreats  of 
recent  growth,  not  only  affording  a  aource  of  revenue,  but  trms- 
forming  the  sapeot  and  clituatic  conditions  of  the  country.  Only 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  Landea  remains  in  its  former 

Arthur  Young's  second  journey  takes  bif  tlirough  Brittany 
and  Anjou.  Here  also  advance  has  been  so  rapid  vrithin  our 
own  time  that  the  traveller  revisiting  theae  provinces  finds  hia 
notes  often  or  fifteen  years  ago  utterly  at  fault. 

"  Landes— landes — landes  "  (wastes,  wastes,  wastes),  "  a 
country  poaaessing  nothing  but  privilege  and  poverty,"  such  is 
the  verdict  passed  by  the  Suffolk  aqulre  on  Brittany  in  1788. 
The  privileges  were  swept  away  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  twelve 
months  later ;  the  poverty,  though  an  evil  not  to  be  so  summarily 
dealt  with,  haa  gradually  given  way  to  a  happier  state  of  things 
Of  no  French  province  can  the  economist  now  write  more  hope- 
fnlly. 

Were  I  to  renew  my  ao'iuaintance  with  the  friendly  tenant 
farmers  of  Nozay  in  the  Loire  Inf^rieure,  described  by  me  else- 
where, or  the  hospitable  freeholders  of  Hennebont  in  the  Mor- 
bihan,  I  should  without  doubt  find  many  ohanges  for  the  better. 
The  laholi  into  which  the  bare  feet  of  both  master  and  men, 
mistress  and  maids,  were  thrust  a  few  years  n^o,  have  been 
'  Seo  E,  Rictua,  "  GfiogrBphie  lie  la  France, 
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replaced  by  shoes  and  stockings.  Wheaten  bread  and  butcher's 
meat  find  their  way  to  many  a  fiarmhoase  table.  Cookery  has 
improved.  Wages  have  risen.  Dwellings  are  built  on  a  more 
wholesome  plan.^  Intellectual  progress,  whilst  hardly  keeping 
pace  with  the  spread  of  material  well-being,  is  yet  satisfactory  in 
the  extreme.  When  interrogated  by  travellers  of  our  own  day  in 
French,  the  Breton  peasant  would  shake  his  head  and  pass  on. 
Only  the  ebbing  generation  now  remains  ignorant  of  its  mother 
tongue. 

One  curious  omission  must  have  struck  most  readers  of  the 
French  travels.  This  quick  and  accurate  observer  who  takes 
note  of  every  object  that  meets  his  eye,  who  traverses  the  three 
historic  highroads,  diverging  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  in  quest 
of  information,  never  by  any  chance  whatever  mentions  a  village 
schooL  Had  such  schools  existed  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  visited  them,  bequeathing  us  in  a  few  graphic  sentences  an 
outline  of  their  plan  and  working.  The  education  of  the  people 
was  a  dead  letter  in  France  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Here  and 
there  the  cur6  or  fr^res  Ignorantins  would  get  the  children  to- 
gether and  teach  them  to  recite  the  catechism  or  spell  a  credo 
and  paternoster.  Writing,  arithmetic,  much  less  the  teaching 
of  French,  were  deemed  unnecessary.  The  Convention  during 
its  short  regime  (1792-1796)  decreed  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  primary  instruction,  lay,  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  but  the 
initiative  was  not  followed  up,  and  the  first  law  on  the  subject 
carried  into  effect  was  that  of  1888.  How  slowly  matters 
advanced  in  Brittany  may  be  gathered  from  an  isolated  fact. 
So  late  as  1872  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ille  and 
Yilaine  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It  remained  for  the 
Third  Bepublic  to  remove  this  stigma,  and  within  the  last 
eighteen  years  schools  have  sprung  up  in  aU  directions.  The 
department  just  named  numbered  in  1884  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  alone.^ 

^  See  M.  H.  Baudrillart,  **  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  15th  Oct.  and 
1 5th  Nov.,  1884. 

3  During  the  year  spent  by  the  present  writer  in  Western  France 
(1875-6),  the  following  announcement  often  met  the  eye  at  Nantes: 
*'Ecrivain  pablique,  10  centimes  par  lettre.'*  Women  serv^ants  who 
oould  read,  much  less  write,  were  then  an  exception.  The  free  night- 
schools  opened  by  the  municipal  council  rendered  infinite  service  before 
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Agrionltural  progiesa  has  been  more  rapid.  Rotation  crops 
and  fonT-eonrBS  farming  have  long  BQperaeded  the  minous 
method  of  aowing  the  same  crops,  generallii'  buckwheat  or  oats, 
for  Beveral  years  in  BucoeBsion,  followed  by  an  equally  long 
period  of  fallow.  Arthur  Toon g'a  comet-atone  of  good  farming, 
a  fine  piece  of  turnips,  may  now  be  seen  here  as  at  bis  native 
Bradfield.  Artificial  munuren  and  machinery  are  need  instead 
V  of  the  dried  leaves  and  antiquated  implements  onoe  in  vogue. 
Upper  Brittany  has  won  for  itaelf  the  name  of  the  granary  of 
western  France,  from  its  abundance  of  com.  The  Breton  breed 
of  hotseB  and  oattle  ia  second  to  none  throughout  the  oonntry. 
Between  the  years  1840  and  1880  upwards  of  400,000  hectares 
of  wastes  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  process 
of  clearing  goes  steadily  on. 

To  many  causes  are  due  this  transformation  of  a  region  so 
long  stationary.  Foremost  stands  the  great  agricultural  college 
of  Grand  Jouan,  near  NoKay,  in  the  Loh-e  Inferieute,  founded 
in  1830.  Our  Suffolk  farmer  sighed  for  such  an  institution, 
and  predicted  the  advantages  that  would  occrue  generally  from 
training  schools  of  practioal  and  theoretic  agrioultora.  Such 
Bchoola,  alike  on  a  large  or  modest  soale,  the  latter  called  ferme. 
Scole,  are  now  scattered  all  over  France,  Grand  Jouan,  pre- 
cursor of  the  rest,  stil]  retaining  pre-eminence.  Its  abject  is 
twofold:  firstly,  to  form  good  farmera,  gardeners,  land-sur- 
veyors, and  agricultural  chemists  ;  secondly,  to  develop  the 
progress  of  agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  the  newest  ma- 
chinery and  the  mast  improved  methods,  hy  farming  high,  in 
fact,  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders.  The  curriculum  oooupies  two 
years  and  a  half;  day  students,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the 
peasant  class,  are  received  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  franos 
yearly. 

"It  is  Grand  Jouan  that  teaches  us  to  farm,"  remarked  a 
tenant  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  present  writer  in 
1875,  when  showing,  with  no  little  pride,  a  field  of  turnips 
grown  upon  a  layer  of  bone  phosphate. 

The  spread  of  railways,  the  oreation  of  roads  and  other  fa- 
eihties  of  communication,  must  be  taken  into  account,  also  the 

tlte  psBoing  af  the  great  educational  act  of  IBBG.    At  the  Sehuol  Board 
election,  IlDstings,  ISSS,  many  votem  could  neither  read  nor  write! 
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great  advantages  enjoyed  by  Brittany  in  respect  of  climate. 
Magnolias  and  camellias  flourish  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round 
at  Nantes,  and  arrived  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon  (Finist^re)  in  No- 
vember, the  tourist  finds  the  soft  air  and  warm  sunshine  of  the 
south.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  of  Eoscoff  and  other  equally 
fftvoured  spots  produce  sums  that  would  have  appeared  fabulous 
a  few  years  ago,  much  more  in  Arthur  Young's  time.^  The 
strawberries  of  Plougastel  alone  bring  an  annual  return  of  half 
a  miUion  francs.  These  market  gardens,  varying  in  extent 
from  two  or  three  to  twenty-five  hectares,  are  the  property  of 
peasant  owners,  but  here  as  elsewhere  a  great  variety  of  land 
tenure  is  found. 

Metayage,  whilst  existing  in  the  Gdtes  du  Nord  and  the  Loire 
Infi^rieure,  is  not  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the  Breton. 
Tenant  farming  and  ownership  are  more  congenial  to  his  some- 
what uncompromising  temperament.  The  dommne  congeahle,^  a 
contract  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  universal  ac- 
ceptance fifty  years  ago,  is  now  found  only  in  Finist^re  and 
the  Morbihan.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  arrange- 
ment— the  owner  handing  over  his  land  in  return  for  a  small 
rent,  the  farmer  becoming  possessor  of  outbuildings,  if  erected 
at  his  expense,  stock  and  crops,  both  parties  being  at  liberty  to 
separate  tmder  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  the  reim- 
bursement of  outlay.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  such  a  S3rstem 
would  work  well  whilst  the  land  possessed  little  value  and 
capital  was  scarce.  Nevertheless,  the  domame  congeable  is  still 
to  be  found  in  what  we  may  well  call  a  land  of  survivals.  Two 
of  these  unfortunately  form  a  serious  stumbling-block  to  pro- 
gress, and  eeem  likely  to  outlast  the  picturesque  costumes,  the 
old-world  traditions,  even  the  ancient  speech  of  the  French 
Bretagne.  Beggary  and  intemperance,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  degraded  a  population  characterized  by  many  sterling 
qualities.    So  far  back  as  1536  ^  we  find  severe  edicts  against 

^  Nevertheless,  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  years  the  Beyolation  had 
quadrapled  the  resources  of  civilization  and  enormously  developed  mate- 
rial progress  throughout  the  country. — Mignet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 

^  '^CoDglable.  Tenure  k  domaine  cong^ble,  tenure  avec  faculty  pour 
]e  bailleur  de  cong^dier  k  volenti  le  preneur,  en  lui  remboursant  son  ame- 
lioration.^— ^Littr^. 

'  See  H.  Martio,  vol.  viii.,  p.  273. 
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dmnkeimeeB  in  Brittany,  comprised  in  the  celebrated  judicial 
reforms  of  FrnufoiB  I.  and  Uin  legists.  According  to  tlijs 
Draconian  code,  for  the  first  oCence  the  punishment  was  ft  term 
of  bread  and  water  diet  in  prison ;  for  the  second,  flogging ;  in 
'Oase  of  incorrigibility,  Iosh  of  ears  and  banishment. 

Orphanages,  industrial  schools,  benefit  societies,  and  other 
philanthropic  measotes  are  combating  the  first  evil.  The 
second,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  disappear  with  the  gradual  spread 
of  education  and  material  well-being. 

Great  is  the  change  that  awaits  the  traveller  in  sunny,  light- 
hearted,  dance-loving  Anjon.  The  Breton  peasant,  taoitum, 
reserved,  yet  hospitable,  will  set  before  his  guest  the  best  hia 
larder  aflbrds — cyder,  rye-bread  baked  weeks  before,  hard 
cheese,  cords  and  whey  ;  in  Ajijou  the  housewife,  brings  out  a 
white  loaf,  fresh  butter  and  jam,  wine,  even  liqueur.  A  lady 
tourist  unaccompanied  may  safely  entrust  herself  to  a  Breton 
Jriver.  Throughout  the  long  day's  journey  across  solitary 
regions  he  will  never  once  open  his  lips  unless  interrogated. 
Bat  the  EngUsU  visitor  in  an  Angevin  coontry-bonse  is  soon 
regarded  as  a  friend  by  all  the  neighbours.  Many  and  many  a 
time,  tlie  labours  in  the  field  oyer,  the  merry  Eiipper  takeu  out 
of  doors  ended,  have  I  been  invited  to  join  the  peasant  folic  in 
the  joyous  round.  Accompanied  only  by  the  sound  of  thejr 
own  voices,  and  needing  no  other  stimulus,  for  ball-room  a 
stretch  of  sward,  for  illumination  the  stars,  young  and  old  for- 
get the  long  day's  toil  and  the  cares  of  life  in  these  innocent 
Bacchanalia.  Ofttimea  the  dance  would  be  prolonged  till  near 
midnight,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  apparently  adding  zest  to 
the  festivity ;  hut  no  matter  bow  hilarious  the  mittli,  how  Open- 
hearted  the  sense  of  fellowship,  no  unseemly  jest,  no  indecorous 
word,  jars  our  ears. 

"Maine  and  Aojou,"  writes  our  traveller,  "have  lie  ap- 
£iGarance  of  deserts,"  and  he  goes  on  to  note  one  feature  of  the 
country  which  even  in  our  own  time  is  apt  to  convey  an  idea  of 
poverty.  Throughout  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
formed  from  the  ancient  Anjou,  may  still  be  seen  those  cave- 
dwellings  or  Troglodyte  villages  which  astonished  Arthur 
Toung  a  century  ago,  ready-made  habitations  hollowed  out  of 
the  tufa  or  yellow  calcareous  rock  abounding  in  the  departmenl- 
Sometimes  in  our  walks  and  drives  we  have  the  backs  of  tba 
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hooses  towards  ns,  and  see  only  their  tall  chimneys  rising  from 
behind  the  hedges.  Elsewhere  we  come  upon  a  vast  cave,  in  shape 
like  an  amphitheatre,  containing  half-a-dozen  cottages  or  hnman 
burrows,  crops  and  fruit-trees  flourishing  overhead.  But  already 
in  1875  the  darkest  and  most  comfortless  subterranean  chambers 
had  been  abandoned,  and  on  revisiting  the  country  fourteen 
years  later,  I  found  neat,  new  dwellings  everywhere  springing 
up,  the  homes  of  peasant  farmers  built  by  themselves.  In  the 
commtme  of  St.  Georges  des  Sept  Yoies  I  visited  several  new 
houses  constructed  at  a  cost  varying  from  £80  to  £250,  in  every 
case  most  of  the  work  being  achieved  by  the  owner.  One 
well-to-do  peasant  was  building  for  himself  an  eight-roomed 
house,  or  what  in  England  would  even  be  called  a  villa,  with 
flower-garden  in  front,  parlour,  kitchen,  and  offices  on  the 
grotmd  flour,  above,  four  airy  bedrooms. 

In  the  Maine  and  Loire  the  land  is  much  divided,  very  few 
farms  consist  of  a  hundred  hectares,  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  three  or  four  only,  or  closeries.  Yet  between  the  years  1838 
and  1870  ^  the  value  of  land  showed  a  rise  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
since  that  period  progress  has  been  far  more  rapid.  The  creation 
of  roads  and  railways,  the  use  of  artiflcialmanures  and  machinery, 
the  cross-breeding  of  stock,  had  in  1862  given  the  Maine  and  Loire 
the  fourth  rank  among  French  departments,  whilst  in  1880  it 
stood  first  as  a  corn-producing  country.  Wine,  com,  and  fruit 
are  largely  exported,  and  the  slate  quarries  of  Angers,  the  linen 
manufactories  of  Gholet,  employ  thousands  of  hands,  and  bring 
in  vast  revenues,  the  latter  in  1869  reaching  the  total  of  fifteen 
million  &ancs. 

The  desert  that-saddened  Arthur  Young*s  eyes  may  now  be 
described  as  a  land  of  Goshen,  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
The  peasant  wastes  nothing  and  spends  little;  he  possesses 
stores  of  home-spun  linen,  home-made  remedies,  oil,  vinegar, 
honey,  cyder,  wine  of  his  own  producing.  So  splendid  the 
climate,  so  rich  the  soil,  that  the  poorest  eats  asparagus,  green 
peas,  and  strawberries  every  day  when  in  season,  and,  as  every- 
one owns  crops,  nobody  pilfers  his  neighbour.  The  absolute 
security  of  unguarded  possessions  is  one  advantage  of  peasant 

^  See  '^Memoires  de  la  Soci^t^  Indastrielle  de  Maine  et  Loire," 
also  E.  B^liu,  '*  Gtographie  de  Ja  France." 
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jiroperty,  the  abseaoe  of  pauperism,  another.  Each 
charges  itself  with  the  tnaintenaiice  of  its  sick  or  aged  poor, 
jirovided  no  members  of  their  own  family  are  able  to  midertake 
the  duty.  The  hatefulnesH  of  dspendsnce  and  the  strong  m- 
duDcments  to  thrift  held  out  by  eecnre  posseseion  of  the  land, 
render  these  public  burdens  oomparatively  light.  Ab  a  rule  only 
intemperance  or  an  aconm.nlation  of  misfortunes  reduce  the 
French  peasant  to  aacept  alms. 

The  third  journey  covers  an  enormous  area,  and  takes  our 
traveller  into  regions  widely  divergent  both  in  respect  of  scenery, 
populntion,  and  resoorces.  He  begins  with  Champagne,  traverses 
Alsace-Lorraine,  as  the  forfeited  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine  are  now  called,  makes  liis  way  through  the  Jura, 
BnreTmdy,  the  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  obtains  a  glimpee  of  the 
BhSne  valley,  vigitfl  the  Papal  state  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtd 
de  Nice,  famiUar  in  these  days  as  the  Biviera,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  an  appanage  of  Savoy. 

It  is  curious  that,  although  fully  recognizing  the  existenoe  of 
peasant  owners  and,  as  has  been  seen,  rendering  ample  justice 
to  their  thrift  and  laboriousness,  he  never  seems  to  have  in- 
spected any  of  the  tiny  holdinp  pasBOd  on  tho  road.  Probably 
the  poor  people,  humiliated  by  want  and  all  kinds  of  wretched- 
ness, would  have  resented  Euch  an  intmaioii,  feeling,  in  Sorip- 
tnrfll  phrase,  "  Verily  to  Bee  the  poverty  of  the  land  art  Ihou 
come,"  In  onr  own  day  nothing  flatters  the  flourishing  farm- 
ing folk  of  the  Seine  and  Mamo  more  than  the  visit  of  an  in- 
quiring stranger.  They  are  never  too  bnsy  to  be  courteous,  and 
the  curious  in  agriculture  need  not  hesitate  to  put  a  string  of 
questions.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  that  recorded  con- 
versation with  a  peasant  woman  of  Mars-la-Tour  {Meurthe  and 
Moselle)  and  chance  acquaintance  made  with  a  housewife  of 
eastern  France  at  the  present  time  I 

Arthur  Young  describes  his  interlocutor  as  miserably  clad, 
bent  with  toil,  and  although  youthful,  wearing  a  look  of  age, 
whilst  the  st{)ry  she  poured  out,  was  one  of  hopelese  struggle 
uud  unmitigated  hardship,  The  farmerese  of  the  rich  cheese- 
making  countiy  of  Erie  en  Cliampagno  still  works  hard,  drives 
lo  market  with  her  eggs  and  butter,  and  even  upon  occasions 
lends  a  hand  in  tho  harvest  field.  Bat  on  Sundays  and  hoUdays 
ber  neat  cotton  dress  is  exchanged  for  a  fashionable  toilette  ; 
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her  ehildren  receive  a  liberal  education;  when  her  daughters 
marry,  they  have  a  dowry  of  several  thousand  pounds.^  With 
beaming  satisfaction  and  genuine  hospitality  she  welcomes  an 
English  visitor,  offering  new  milk  or  cordials,  delighted  to  show 
her  household  stores  of  linen,  her  dairy  and  poultry  yard. 
Upon  one  occasion,  after  a  long  ramble  amid  the  cornfields  and 
vineyards  near  CouiUy  (Seine  and  Mame),  I  entered  the  shop  of 
a  village  baker,  and  asked  for  a  roll.  The  mistress  very  kindly 
invited  me  into  her  back  parlour,  brought  out  excellent  bread. 
Brie  cheese,  the  pleasant  wine  of  the  country,  refusing  payment. 
Hospitable  instincts  are  fostered  by  prevailing  ease  and  well- 
being.  The  little  towns  of  this  department  all  possess  public 
baths,  personal  cleanliness  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  and  beggary 
is  nil.  Here,  however,  we  have  under  consideration  one  of  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  populations  of  France — the  sale  of  cheese 
alone  at  the  Meaux  market  reaches  the  sum  of  six  or  seven 
million  francs  yearly.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  exported, 
tlie  village  cur6,  as  well  as  his  parishioners,  adding  to  income 
by  the  sale  of  pears  and  greengages.  "  You  have  come  only  just 
in  time,  ladies,"  said  the  vicaire  of  one  of  these  villages  to  my- 
self and  friends,  bent  on  making  a  purchase,  during  the  summer 
of  1878;  "almost  all  my  greengages  are  ordered  for  the 
English  market.  Ah  t  those  English,  those  English,  they 
monopolize  everything:  our  best  fruit,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus." 

The  rich  red  rose,  erroneously  called  Provence  rose,  was  in 
reality  introduced  here  by  the  Crusaders,  but  no  longer  forms  an 
article  of  conmierce.  Frovins,  ancient  capital  of  La  Brie,  from 
which  the  rose  derived  its  name,  is  as  picturesque  a  town  as  any 
in  the  country. 

The  popularity  enjoyed  by  Arthur  Young  on  the  other  side  of 
La  Manche  need  not  astonish  us.  Yet  one  passage  of  these 
Travels  can  but  raise  painful  reflection  in  every  conscientious 
4md  patriotic  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  ardent 
sympathizers  with  France  and  French  character  than  a  sojourn 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  sorrowful,  indeed  agonized  clinging  of 
bom  Alsatians  to  the  mother-country,  once  witnessed,  can  never 

^  I  have  heard  of  one  rich  farmer's  daughter  of  this  district  receiying 
«  million  of  francs,  £40,0003  as  her  marriage  portion. 
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be  forgotten.  Bat  who  is  able  to  read  the  following  passage  by 
an  English  traveller  in  the  Bliino  provincea  Just  a  hundred  year* 
ngo,  without  some  change  of  feeling? — 

"  In  Savfime,"  writes  Arthur  Young  in  1789,  "  I  found  myself 
to  all  appeaTanoen  in  Germany.  Loolring  at  a  map  of  France 
and  reading  histories  of  Louis  SIV.  never  threw  hifl  oon- 
qnast  or  seiznre  of  Aleace  into  the  light  which  travelling  into  it 
did ;  to  oroES  a  great  range  of  mountainB ;  to  enter  a  level  plain 
inhabited  by  a  people  totally  dintinot  and  different  from  that  of 
France,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices  and  habits 
ail  different,  made  an  impression  of  the  injustice  and  ambition 
of  such  a  conduct  much  more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had 
done ;  so  mucli  more  powerful  are  things  than  words."  Now- 
a-days,  if  you  question  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  square-built 
peoaant  girl  of  Abaoe-Lorraine  as  to  her  origin,  she  will  glanca 
ronnd  shyly  to  assure  herself  that  there  are  no  unfriendly 
listeners,  and  proudly  reply  in  the  tongue  of  her  primitive 
ancestors,  recently  the  conquerors  of  the  fafherland,  "Ichbin 
Franzfiaiseh  gahorea"  (I  am  French  by  liirtli).  When  spending 
an  autumn  in  Alsace-Lorraine  five  years  ago,  I  found  Mnlhouse 
still  a  Prenoli  town  in  every  respect  but  name.  "  Nona  sommes 
pins  Franqais  que  les  Frangais  "  (we  are  more  Frcncli  than  the 
French  themselves)  was  the  nniveraat  sentiment  of  rich  and 
poor  expressed  without  reserve  in  English  hearing.  A  system 
of  repression  only  to  be  compared  to  the  Russian  rule  in  Poland, 
and  wholesale  immigration  of  bom  Prussians,  is  gradually 
forcing  a  hated  nationality  npon  this  population  so  susceptible 
and  so  warm-hearted,  uniting  the  graces  of  the  French  character 
with  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  Tenton. 

Thrice  unhappy  Alsace  1  In  the  position  of  a  beautiful  and 
rioWy-dowered  orphan — ahke  the  darling  and  the  prey  of  ono 
jealous  foster-parent  after  another — the  ill-fated  country  seems 
doomed  to  perpetual  disenchantment  and  betrayal ;  her  a&eo- 
tions  no  sooner  firmly  implanted  than  they  are  torn  np  by  the 
bleeding  roots. 

Of  Franche-Comte  not  much  is  seen,  the  traveller's  plans 
being  disarranged  by  local  disturbances.  He  does,  however, 
pafts  through  the  departments  of  the  Boubs  and  the  Jura.formed 
from  the  ancient  domain  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Here,  again, 
we  who  kr.ow  evry  inch  of  the  road  are  struck  by  what  at  first 
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appears  an  unacconntable  omission.  No  reference  is  made  to 
the  nnmerons  village  industries  which  now  characterize  the 
country,  not  only  from  the  economist's  point  of  view,  but  also 
adding  peculiar  features  to  the  landscape.  In  the  remotest 
valley  of  the  Jura,  breaking  the  solitude  of  pine  forests,  minghng 
their  din  with  the  roar  of  motmtain  torrents,  is  now  heard  the 
sound  of  mill-wheels  and  steam  hammers,  tall  factory  chimneys 
not  a  little  detracting  from  scenery  inimitably  described  by 
Buskin.  Whilst  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  lead  a  pastoral 
life,  and  cheese-making  is  carried  on  everywhere,  hardly  a  ham- 
let but  possesses  its  special  manufactory  or  handicraft.  Turnery 
and  wood-carving  at  St.  Claude,  gem  polishing  at  Septmoncel 
and  Oyonnax,  dock  and  spectacle  making  at  Morez,^  employ 
thousands  of  hands ;  whilst  among  exports  of  lesser  importance 
figure  wadding,  gum,  clock  cases,  bottles,  and  baskets.  Many 
of  these  trades  are  pursued  by  the  craftsman  at  home  and  on 
his  own  account.  Hours  alike  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
have  I  spent  in  these  cottage  ateliers,  chatting  with  my  hosts  as 
they  worked,  the  clean  little  room  opening  on  to  a  tiny  garden, 
the  baby  and  the  kitten  sporting  in  the  sun. 

The  wood-carvers  are  veritable  artists,  and  their  elegantly 
carved  pipe-stems  find  their  way  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth. 

Diamond  polishing  and  turnery  were  carried  on  in  the  Jura 
several  centuries  ago.  For  the  most  part,  however,  village 
industries,  as  well  as  village  schools,  were  ignored  by  Arthur 
Young,  because  they  did  not  exist.  When,  in  1789,  he  passed 
vdthin  a  few  miles  of  the  marvellously  placed  little  cathedral 
city  of  St.  Claude,  the  all-puissant  count-bishop,  inheritor  of  the 
ridi  abbey  and  its  seigneurial  dependencies,  had  only  just  been 
compelled  to  enfranchise  his  forty  thousand  serfs.  These  bond- 
servants of  a  Christian  prelate,  whose  cause  the  so-called  atheist 
Voltaire  had  pleaded  magnanimously  in  vain,  were  up  to 
that  time  mainmortable — that  is  to  say,  if  childless,  they  had 
no  power  to  bequeath  their  property,  which  accrued  to  the 
seigneur. 

^  This  lunetterie  resolves  itself  into  a  scientific  study  of  noses ! — a  long- 
nosed  nation  requiring  one  kind  of  spectacles,  a  short-nosed  people  an^ 
other,  and  so  on.  A  pair  of  spectacles  can  be  made  here  for  three  haU> 
pence. 
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The  nountry  was  not  without  reBources,  but  its  r 
not  enricli  the  tiller  of  the  Boil.  From  early  timeB  tlie  white 
wines  of  the  Jura  were  celebrated  tbrougbout  France.  "  I  have 
Boma  wine  of  Arbois  in  my  cellar,"  wrote  the  gay  Gascon, 
Henry  IV.,  to  the  Duke  de  Mayeune  on  their  reconciliation, 
"aud  I  send  you  two  bottleH  which  I  think  you  will  not 
dishke." 

The  pretty  little  town  of  Arbois  is  worth  Tisitiug,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  tasting  its  matclileaa  wine,  but  also  for  its  aoenary*— 
the  valley  of  the  Cuisance  is  indeed  a  comer  of  Eden.  The  soil 
is  poor  and  the  land  minutely  subdivided  iu  the  Jura,  yet  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  is  now  one  of  comparative  ease  and 
entire  independence.  Both  morally  and  intellectually  tliese 
mountaineetB  rank  high  among  the  rural  population  of  France. 
An  excellent  notion  of  the  mental  capacities  of  the  small  laud- 
owners  may  be  obtained  by  attending  a  sitting  of  the  Juge  de 
Faix.  The  skill  and  readiness  with  which  thej  stale  their 
cause  and  act  the  part  of  their  own  advocate  are  remark- 
able. For  the  moat  part  Iho  ijuarrela  among  neighbours 
ariae  from  conteated  boundaries ;  the  judge,  at^er  patiently 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  qneation,  settles  matters  for  once 
and  for  all  by  visiting  the  spot,  and  in  person  filing  the 
landmarks. 

The  villages  of  the  Douba,  eapeoially  Ornans,  home  of  the 
paintar  Courbet,  so  picturesquely  placed,  are  also  active  centres 
of  indostry :  kirach,  fabricated  from  chairiea  of  local  renown, 
absinthe,  tiles,  nails,  wire,  are  largely  manufaclured,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  Gruy&re  cheese,  the  slaple  product  of  Franclie 
Comte.  The  Revolution  in  a  few  years  metamorphosed  entire 
ragiona.  From  this  period  datea  the  fimiouH  watch-making  com- 
merce of  Eesanqon.  Introduced  by  the  Convention  in  179B,  it  ia 
now  carried  on  so  exiensivelythat  out  of  every  hundred  watohea 
manufactured  in  France,  eighty-six  come  fcom  tlie  chef-lieu  of 
the  Donbs.  In  1S80  the  number  of  hands  thus  employed 
reached  a  total  of  46,000.  The  Bisontin  watchmaker  often 
works  on  his  own  account ;  and  here,  as  at  Ch^teauroux  in  tba 
Indre,  is  witnessed  a  striking  example  of  tlirift  among  the 
artizan  class.  Many  of  these  working  watchmakers  contrive  by 
dint  of  extreme  laboriouaness  and  economy  to  purchase  a  vine- 
yard or  garden  in  the  suburbs.     Tliey  build  a  summer-house,  or 
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eyen  chftlet,  and  with  wives  and  children  there  spend  Sundays 
and  holidays  amid  their  fmit  and  flowers. 

From  Franche  Gomte  our  traveller  reaches  Bnrgnndy  and  the 
Bonrbonnais.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Anton  (Sadne  and  Loire) 
he  tells  ns  that  he  looked  for  fat  farmers,  and  fonnd  only 
starving  metayers.  The  department  is  neither  pre-eminent  in 
the  matter  of  agriculture  nor  of  socitd  advance,  yet  it  is  a  sight 
now-a-days  to  see  "  the  fat  farmers  "  at  the  September  fetir  of 
Autun.  From  early  morning  they  pour  into  the  town,  some  in 
gigs  or  hooded  carriages,  with  wife  and  children,  others  on  foot, 
and  the  greater  number  driving  their  cattle — the  splendid  white 
oxen  known  as  the  Morvan  breed.  These  peasant  farmers  wear 
under  the  blue  blouse  shining  broad  cloth,  and  betake  them- 
selves at  midday  to  the  first  hotel  in  the  place,  there  to  enjoy 
the  table  d'h6te  breakfast ;  but  no  sooner  is  business  over,  with- 
out losing  a  moment,  untempted  by  fireworks  and  other  enter- 
tainments, all  set  off  homewards.  Such  experiences  enable  us 
to  understand  the  stability  and  solid  wealth  of  the  French 
&rmer.  He  is  not  above  work,  and  does  not  disdain  the 
uniform  of  labour. 

The  same  strict  attention  to  daily  concerns  is  seen  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  election.  Just  before  attending  one  of 
these  cattle  fairs  of  Autun  I  happened  to  be  staying  at  St. 
Honor^-les-Bains,  in  the  adjoining  department  of  the  Ni^vre, 
when  an  election  took  place.  The  peasant  farmers,  although 
the  day  was  Sunday,  performed  their  electoral  duties  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Much  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  France  has  an  English 
look.  We  see  fields  set  round  with  lofty  hedges,  winding  lanes, 
sweeps  of  gorse  and  heather,  alternately  recalling  Devonshire 
and  Sussex.  Here  are  found  tenant  farms,  large  properties 
cultivated  by  their  owners,  small  holdings  parcelled  out  among 
the  peasants  and  m6tairies. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  traveller  in  Arthur  Young's  time 
should  miss  many  objects  of  striking  interest  on  the  way.  The 
first  itineraries  of  France  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Englishman's  example — I  allude  to  the  voluminous  works  of 
Mill  in  and  Yaysse  de  Yilliers  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century ;  the  departmental  system  had  not  as  yet  created 
a  French  map,  or«  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  word,  French 
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geograpliy.  Arclifeoloey  was  a  dead  letter,  and  veiy  little 
inteieet  was  felt,  even  by  educated  people,  in  the  Hcenei';  or 
oariofiities  of  their  native  laad.  Thus  he  halted  at  Aiiraj,  and 
there  WSH  no  otie  to  point  out  the  great  Etene  avenues  of  Oarnao 
and  the  dolmens  of  Locinariaker ;  he  passed  through  Alsace, 
ignoring  the  famous  ehrine  and  graudioee  Eite  of  St.  Odille,  ex- 
tolled by  Goethe  in  his  poetio  reminiaoenceB.  Arrived  at  Autun, 
be  was  within  easy  reach  of  Avallon,  so  nobly  towering  ovei'  the 
beantiful  valley  of  the  Consin,  aod  of  the  abbey  ohcrch  of 
Vizilaj,  nniqne  in  splendour  and  of  unique  renown.  Here, 
loo,  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  little  Celtio  kingdom  of  the 
Morvan,  where  village  oommunism,  as  exieting  among  patri- 
arobal  tribes,  remained  in  force  till  our  own  day,  and  where  the 
stalwart  huEbondmou  still  throwB  over  his  shoulder  the  Gallic 
sagum,  or  short  cloali,  worn  by  the  contemporaries  of  Veroinge- 
torii.  The  last  village  commune  was  broken  up  in  1848.  The 
inliabiCantH  of  this  most  picturesque,  but  unproductive,  oountry 
depend  largely  on  industrial  earnings,  many  migrating  to  Paris 
and  ot^er  towus,  and  there  pursuing  various  trades  during  part 
of  Uie  year.  Tlie  curious  "  flottage  6  buohes  perduea,"  or  float- 
ing of  loose  logs,  a  speoiality  of  the  Moiran.  gives  work  to 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  at  certain  eeasons. 

A  wretched  village  occupied  the  site  of  the  world-famoua  iron- 
foundries  of  Le  Oreusot,  when  Arthur  Young  journeyed  from 
Autun  to  Nevsrs  in  17S9.  These  works,  now  covering  a  super- 
ficies of  three  hundred  aores,  and  employing  ten  thousand  hands, 
have  developed  into  a  town  almost  tripling  the  respective  popu- 
lations of  the  aliove-mentioned  towns,  chefs-lleux  of  the  Badne 
imd  Loire  and  the  Ni&vre. 

Erom  "the  mild,  healthy,  and  pleasant  plains  of  the  Bour- 
bonnaie,"  he  passed  into  Auvergne,  obt^ning  a  glimpse  of  "tbe 
rich  I^magne,"  of  which  Mr.  Barliam  Zincke  has  given  us  an 
azhaustive  account.  The  Yelay  is  rapidly  traversed,  and  the 
ohSiteau  of  Polignao  visited,  already  deserted  by  its  owners,  the 
thankless  ptoti^is  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  From 
its  rained  battlements  and  prison  towers,  the  tourist  now  be- 
liolds  a  heart- q^uickening  scene  of  rural  ease  and  smiling  fertility ; 
(ax  and  wide  the  beautifully  cultivated  plain,  with  its  varied 
erops,  not  one  inch  of  land  wasted,  the  wJiole  forming  a  brilliant 
patchwork  of  green  fields  and  yellow  com,  whilst  dotted  here 
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and  there  are  neat  little  homesteads  and  pasturing  flocks  and 
hwds* 

From  Le  Fay»  chef-lieu  of  the  Haute-Loire,  in  spite  of 
wretched  inns  and  trouhlous  times,  Mont^limar  on  the  Bh6ne 
is  reached,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Dauphin^,  in  our  own,  chef- 
lieu  of  the  Drdme.  Here  he  describes  *'  mountains  covered  with 
chestnuts  and  various  articles  of  cultivation,  which  in  districts 
not  waste  or  volcanic,  are  waste,  or  in  a  great  measure  useless." 
Until  the  ravages  of  tiie  phylloxera,  the  dioicer  vineyards  of  the 
Drdme  sold  at  the  rate  of  60,000  francs  the  hectare ;  but  the 
manufactures  of  Crest  and  Bomans  now  constitute  the  chief 
wealth  of  this  department. 

Next  he  visits  Avignon  and  the  country  of  Yenaissin,  de- 
scribed as  '*  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  kingdom,"  and 
followed  by  a  picture  of  Vaucluse  no  traveller  has  as  yet  sur- 
passed. It  was  not  till  two  years  later,  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  Papal  state  of  Avignon  and  the  little  Comt^  Yenaissin  were 
incorporated  into  French  territory  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, forming,  with  the  principality  of  Orange  and  a  portion  of 
Provence,  the  department  of  Yaucluse.  The  supersession  of 
madder  by  chemical  dyes,  and  the  phylloxera  have  of  late  years 
greatly  diminished  the  revenues  of  this  wealthy  region,  which, 
if  visited  in  summer,  almost  persuades  the  stranger  that  he  is  in 
the  East.  Nothing  can  be  more  Oriental  than  the  veteran  fig- 
trees,  the  peach  orchards,  the  olive  groves,  all  veiled  with  finest 
white  dust  beneath  a  burning  blue  sky. 

Here  may  be  said  to  end  Arthur  Young's  survey  of  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  Bevolution,  an  enterprise  altogether  original,  and 
carried  out  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  We  need  not 
feel  astonishment  at  the  great  popularity  enjoyed  by  his  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Whilst  many  fairly  educated 
English  folk  have  never  so  much  as  heard  the  author's  name, 
it  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  in  France.  The  Suffolk  squire's  / 
scathing  summing-up  of  the  ancien  regime,  "  Whenever  you 
stumble  upon  a  grand  seigneur,  even  one  that  is  worth  millions, 
you  are  sure  to  find  his  property  desert,"  is  cited  in  the  elemen- 
tary histories  for  public  schools  approved  by  the  minister  of 
education.  Whilst,  moreover,  English  students  have  been 
hitherto  compelled  to  resort  to  the  British  Museum  or  wait 
long  and  patiently  for  an  expensive  copy  of  these  Travels  to 


turn  up  at  a  eeeondliand  bookaeUQr'B,  unabridged  edition  ftflcr 
edition  liaa  appeared  in  FoiiB.* 

Artlinr  Young  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  bia  Trench  readora 
some  blant  borae-truths,  apparently  taken  in  escellent  temper; 
his  jocrnal  must  be  described,  for  all  tbat,  as  oca  long,  graoelul 
acknowledgment  of  conrtesieB  and  hospitalities,  recorded  in  an 
age  when  anything  like  international  friendahip  was  rare  in- 

ff  The  book  haa  greater  claims  npon  French  sympathy.  In 
Spite  of  certain  reservationa,  it  ia  a  yindioation  of  peasant  pro- 
^  perty  and  the  Eevolnlion,  the  two  cardinal  points  of  French 
''^  belief.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  he  seta  down  the  abject 
'wretchedness  of  the  people  and  the  stagnant  condition  of  trade 
,and  commerce  to  bad  government.  Bat  another  adage  of  our 
"  wiee  and  honest  traveller,"  his  famous  a^iom,  "  Tlie  magic  of 
property  turns  sands  to  gold,"  equally  with  improved  adminis- 
tration, must  acaount  for  the  contrasted  piotnre  that  now  meets 
■  onr  view.    By  the  hght  of  after-events  he  was  led  to  modify  his 

1, Ideas  concerning  tile  eatablishment  of  a  democracy  in  France. 
Bnt  he  had  already  given  bis  esporiocces  to  the  world ;  he 
-  .  .could  not  undo  the  eflect  of  hia  published  work,  and  the  obser- 
vations eummed  up  in  his  final  chapter,  to  quote  a  great  living 
critic,  were  "  a  laminoua  oritioism  of  the  most  important  sido 
of  the  Bevolntion,  worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  Earke, 

I  Paine,  and  Macintosh  all  put  together.  Young  afterwards  be- 
came panic-atrioken,  bat  his  book  remained.  There  the  writer 
ennmeratea  without  trope  or  invective  the  intolerable  burdens 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  had  for  long 
years  been  groaning.  It  was  the  removal  of  those  hardens  that 
~  made  the  very  heart's  core  of  the  Bovolution,  and  gave  to 
France  that  new  life  which  so  soon  astonished  and  terrifiodi 
Europe."  ' 
Into  Arthur  Young'a  services  to  agriculture  we  have  no  space 
'  Twenty  thousand  copies  were  printed  by  order  of  the  Conveolion, 
and  distTlbuled  gratuitous);  in  every  commune.  "  Ce  que,"  dit  le 
Miouttre  de  I'lnlericur,  Gamt,  "  contribua  rapidement  et  sensiblement  & 
initaiDorphoser  lea  caiiloux  des  oollioes  en  vignea  fecondes,  et  les  plainea 
abaniioDndea  jl  la  tonrte  en  groa  pAtnra,ges." — Garat,  M^oioires,  but  la 
Bdvolntion,  Paris,  1794. 
'  "  Burki',"  by  John  Morley  ("  EngUsli  Men  of  Letters  "),  p.  102. 
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to  enter  here.  They  have  been  briefly  mdicated  by  the  bril- 
liant, but  all  too  rapid,  historian  of  the  English  people.  "  The 
numerous  enclosure  bills,'*  writes  Mr.  Green,  "which  began 
with  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  especially  marked 
that  of  his  successor,  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
Ten  thousand  square  miles  of  untilled  land  have  been  added, 
under  their  operation,  to  the  area  of  cultivation,  while  in  the 
tilled  land  itself  the  production  had  been  more  than  doubled 
by  the  advance  of  agriculture,  which  began  with  the  travels 
and  treatises  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young.'* 

His  claims  are  not  only  those  of  a  foremost  agriculturist,  an 
indefatigable  promoter  of  the  arts  of  peace,  a  citizen  of  the;^ 
world  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  name.  He  had  pondered 
long  and  deeply  on  those  social  and  pohtical  problems  that 
occupy  thinkers  of  our  own  day.  Eminently  practical,  he  yet 
indulged  from  time  to  time  in  the  loftiest  idealism.  "Why 
may  not  the  time  come,*'  he  writes  in  an  early  work,  "  when 
the  whole  world  shall  be  in  a  state  of  knowledge,  elegance,  and 
peace?**  Scattered  throughout  his  writings  we  find,  side  by 
side  with  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  facts,  veritable  flashes  of 
inspiration,  a  deep  philosophical  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  human  progress.^ 

'  In  one  of  his  private  note-books  Arthur  Young  writes  that  the 
manuscript  of  the  French  Travels  went  through  a  most  careful  process  of 
excision  before  being  submitted  to  the  printer.  He  adds,  *<  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  if  nine-tenths  of  other  writers  would  do  the  same  thing, 
their  performance  would  be  so  much  the  better,  for  one  reads  very  few 
quartos  that  would  not  be  improved  by  reducing  to  octavo." 

Another  interesting  fact  recorded  is  the  item  of  expenditure.   The  first 

journey,  lasting  just  upon  six  months,  cost  £118  155.  2d,    GDhe  second 

journey,  of  eighty-eight  days,  cost  just  £61,  or  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 

shillings  a  day,  about  the  sum  an  economical  traveller  would  spend  in 

France  at  the  present  time,  obtaining  naturally  much  more  comfort  for 

his  money* 
Beaders  of  Arthur  Young  will  do  well  to  consult  the  reports  of  the 

Administration  of  Agriculture  in  France,  1785-7,  recently  published 

with  notes  by  MM.  Figeonneau  and  De  Foville,  whilst  the  work  of  the 

latter  on  the  subdivision  of  land,  "  Le  Morcellement,"  Faris,  1885,  is  tt- 

mine  of  information  conveyed  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 


My  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Young, 
^andson  and  granddanghter-in-law  of  the  great  agriculturist, 
without  whose  kind  assistance  the  following  menaoir  could  not 
have  been  written.  The  materials  were  placed  at  my  disposal 
whilst  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Bradfield  Hall,  the  modem 
mansion  occupying  the  site  of  Arthur  Young*8  old  home. 

I  also  beg  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  M.  Paul  Joanne, 
jmd  other  obliging  correspondents,  French  and  English. 
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ARTHUR  YOUNG  was  bom  Sept.  11,  1741,  at  Whitehall, 
but  this  accident  of  birthplace  does  not  deprive  Suffolk  of 
a  distinguished  son.  His  home  from  the  first,  as  it  remained 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  Bradfield  Hall,  of 
BradQeld-Combust,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  property  held 
by  the  Young  family  since  1620.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Arthur  Young,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  chaplain  to  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  ol 
Commons,  and  rector  of  Bradfield,  and  of  Lucretia,  bom,  de 
Coussmaker,  a  lady  of  Dutch  extraction,  whose  family  accom- 
panied William  III.  to  England.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  stood  sponsors  for  the  boy,  appropriate  inaugura- 
tion of  a  life  destined  to  be  spent  in  the  best  company.  From 
his  father,  an  extremely  handsome  man  six  feet  in  stature,  and 
the  author  of  a  learned  work  commended  by  Voltaire,  he  in 
herited  good  looks,  a  striking  presence,  and  literary  facility; 
from  his  mother,  an  inordinate  craving  for  knowledge,  and 
eonversational  powers  of  a  high  order.  He  describes  her  as  very 
amiable  and  cheerful,  fond  of  conversation,  for  which  she  had  a 
talent,  and  a  great  reader  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  She  brought 
her  husband  a  very  large  dowry,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  this  handsome  jointure  seems  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  speculations  of  her  son,  one  of  the  greatest  agriculturists  and 
least  successful  practical  farmers  who  ever  lived. 

We  can  easily  understand  Arthur  Young's  love  of  rural  life 
and  keen  appreciation  of  scenery,  after  a  visit  to  Bradfield, 
reached  from  Mark's  Tey  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  is 
a  sweet  spot,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  with  which  Gainsborough  has  familiarized  us. 
Alighting  at  the  quiet  little  station  of  Whelnetham,  we  follow  a 
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■winding  road  overliung  with  loRy  elms,  that  leads  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  M  in  Bnmmer,  knee-deep  in  wild  flcwers  and  waving 
graasee,  we  may  take  a  traverse  fhrongh  the  meadiiwa,  their 
lofty  hedges  a  tangle  of  eglantine  and  honeysuckle,  on  every 
fiida  etretches  of  rinli  pasture,  cornfields,  and  woods.  The 
place  has  a  very  old-world  look ;  here  and  there,  between  the 
trees,  peeps  a  wMtewaahcd  cottage,  with  overhanging  thatched 
roof,  or  a  farmhouse  of  ef^nally  rustic  appearance,  very  htUe 
modernization  having  taken  place  in  these  regions. 

The  Suffolk  farmer,  as  Arthur  Toung  modestly  calls  himself, 
waa  in  reahty  a  country  sqnire.  His  old  home  haa  been  re. 
placed  by  a  Gothic  mansion,  but  nothing  can  be  more  sqnirarehal 
than  the  well-wooded  park,  ornamental  water  with  its  swans, 
■Queen  Anne's  garden  and  stately  avenaes,  leading  to  ehnrch 
and  lodge,  which  remain  as  they  were  in  his  own  time.  Oppo- 
ute  the  gates  of  Bradfield  Hall  stands  the  villag-e  ale-house,  no 
L^nainter,  more  antiquated  hostelry  in  rural  England.  Between 
^lark  and  village,  consisting  of  church,  rectory-house,  and  a 
.lozan  cottages,  lies  the  broad,  elm-bordered  road  leading  to 
ihe  railway  station.  This  is  the  old  London  coach  road  followed 
by  OUT  tiaveller  when  Betting  forlh  on  his  Fronch  travelB  a 
.  hundred  years  ago,  entflrprisea  regarded  by  his  family  mad  as 
'   those  of  Don  Qniiotfl  himself. 

Entrancing  as  were  these  adventuresome  joomeys,  we  can 
fancy  with  what  pleasure  he  hailed  the  first  glimpse  of  Brad- 
Qeld  on  returning  home  safe  and  sound  from  one  expedition 
:irfter  another. 

As  happens  with  so  many  men  of  genius,  Arthur  Young  owed 
little  to  schools  or  schoolmasters.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Lavenliam — that  exquisitely  clean,  pic* 
luresquB  village,  with  its  noble  cathedral — no  other  name  befits 
the  church — lying  between  Sudbury  and  Whelnetham, 

"  I  waa  sent  to  this  school,"  he  writes,  "  in  order  to  learn  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  the  addition  of  receiving 
instraction  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  taught  by  a  man  who 
attended  every  day  for  that  purpose  ;  but  whether  from  my 
being  a  favourite  of  his,  or  having  my  attention  too  much 
affected  by  frequent  visits  to  Bradfield,  I  afterwards  found  my- 
self so  ill-grounded  in  those  languages,  that  for  some  time  before 
leaving  school  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  much  attention  to 
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recover  lost  time.  My  mother  soon  bought  me  a  little  white 
pony,  which  was  sent  every  Saturday  to  bring  me  home,  and 
though  the  plan  was  that  of  returning  every  Monday  morning, 
yet  the  weather  or  some  other  circumstance  would  often  occasion 
delays,  not  a  little  injurious.  The  latter  part  of  the  time  I  had 
a  pointer  and  a  gun,  and  went  out  with  the  master.  Iliad  also 
a  room  to  myself  and  a  neat  collection  of  books,  and  I  re- 
member beginning  to  write  a  history  of  England,  thinking  that 
I  could  make  a  good  one  out  of  several  others.  How  early  began 
my  literary  follies  I  I  seemed  to  have  a  natural  propensity  to 
vnriting  books."  Pretty  well  this  for  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  I  All  ^ 
readers  of  the  "  Travels  in  France  "  will  remember  Arthur 
Young's  love  of  music  and  the  drama.  His  diary  shows  at  what 
an  early  age  those  tastes  were  fostered.  In  his  thirteenth  year, 
lie  tells  us,  he  is  taken  to  London,  sees  Garrick  in  tragedy,  and 
hears  the  Messiah.  Another  characteristic,  equally  familiar  to 
us,  is  his  deep  admiration  of  personal  beauty,  and  his  delight  in  ^ 
the  society  of  graceful,  attractive  women.  This,  too,  we  find  a 
feature  of  his  somewhat  precocious  boyhood. 

"  What  commanded  more  of  my  attention,"  he  writes,  "  was 
a  branch  of  learning  very  different  from  Greek:  it  was  the 
lessons  I  received  from  a  dancing-master,  who  came  over  once 
a.  week  from  Colchester  to  teach  the  boys,  and  also  some  young 
ladies.  Two  of  these  in  succession  made  terrible  havoc  with  my 
heart.  The  first  was  a  Miss  Betsey  Harrington,  a  Lavenham 
grocer's  daughter,  who  was  admitted  by  all  who  saw  her  to  be 
truly  beautiful." 

On  quitting  Lavenham,  his  destiny  remained  for  a  moment 
xmdecided.  His  father  wished  him  to  be  sent  to  Eton,  and 
1  hence  to  one  of  the  Universities.  His  mother  opposed  the 
scheme,  and  he  was  apprenticed,  with  a  premium  of  ^600,  to  a  ^ 
mercantile  firm  at  Lynn.  He  wrote  of  this  resolve  in  a  strain 
of  regret  those  who  come  after  him  cannot  share.  Had  paternal 
influence  prevailed,  he  tells  us,  his  hfe  might  have  been  very 
different.  Originality  is  nowhere  more  refreshing  than  in  the 
Ohurch.  It  is  pleasant  to  fancy  Arthur  Young  a  bishop.  But 
what  other  pen  would  have  given  us  that  inimitable  picture  of 
rural  France  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Bevolution  ?  Who  else 
-would  have  fought  so  valiantly  the  cause  of  the  farmer  ai 
home  t 
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"Every  circumstanoe,"  he  tells  us,  "attending  thii  new 
■itnation  was  moat  detestable  Id  ray  feelinge,  till  I  effected  hq 
improvement  by  hiring  a  lodging,  sarrouTiding  myself  witli 
books,  and  becoming  aoqnainted  with  a  Mise  BobertBOD,  tho 
danghter  of  the  elder  partner.  She  'wem  of  a  pleasing  figore, 
witli  fine  black,  eipressiTe  eyes;  danced  wall,  and  performed  on 
the  harpsiohoid,  as  she  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Barney 
(Dr.  Bumey,  the  author  of  '  The  History  of  Musio '),  then  a 
person  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his  powers  of  conversation 
imd  agreeable  manners."  In  these  interesting  reminiHcenoes  he 
speaks  of  the  great  foppery  prevailing  in  dress — a  weakness 
trom.  which  he  was  not  himself  exempt,  as  the  vivooions  Fanny 
Barney  will  tell  us  by-and-by.  His  extraordinary — wo  are  al- 
most tempted  to  say  abnormal — energy  beeomes  apparent  in 
these  early  days.  The  future  author  of  a  history  of  agriculture 
in  ten  folio  volumes  was  already  busy  with  the  pec,  writing 
pamphlets  "  On  the  Theatre  of  the  Present  "War  in  America,"  and 
kindred  topics,  for  each  of  which  he  received  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  in  books — an  arrangement  between  pablisher  and  literary 
aepirast  that  might,  perhaps,  be  judiciously  followed  in  thesa 
days. 

In  X760,  being  just  twenty,  he  left  Lynn,  "  without  edncition, 
pursuits,  profession,  or  employment,"  he  writes  despocdiogly. 
Hi"  father  died  during  the  same  year.  Somewhat  later,  whUst 
at  Bristol  recruiting  from  iUness,  his  skill  in  chess-playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  military  authority,  who  oSered  Lim 
a  oominisaion  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  If  we  could  ill  have 
spared  Arthur  Tonng  for  the  Church,  still  more  should  we  have 
begrudged  liim  to  the  army.  Again  his  mother  interfered,  and 
posterity  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Instead  of  exchanging 
builets  and  sabre  thrusts  with  his  French  neighbours,  Arthur 
Young  was  now  destined  to  the  more  pacific  international  gire- 
and-take  of  roots  and  seeds.  He  became  &om  that  time  a 
larmer. 

"I  was  absolutely  destitute  of  all  means  of  advancement  in 
any  path  of  life  that  promised  an  independent  support.  So 
situated,  I  conld  liardlyfail  of  following  the  maternal  advice,  to 
try  what  forming  could  do.  I  rented  a  small  farm  of  my 
mother's,  and  farmed  horn  1768  to  1760.  Having  taken  a 
second  farm  that  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  I  gained  some 
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knowledge,  bat  not  much ;  and  the  painfnl  effect  was  to  con- 
vince me  that,  to  nnderstand  the  business  in  any  perfection,  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  my  exertions  for  many  years.  And 
the  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  all  others  in  my  life  which  I  most 
deeply  regretted,  and  considered  as  a  sin  of  the  blackest  dye,  was 
my  publishing  the  result  of  my  experiences  during  these  four 
years,  which,  speaking  as  a  farmer,  was  nothing  but  ignorance, 
folly,  presumption,  and  rascality.  The  only  use  which  resulted 
from  these  years  was  to  enable  me  to  view  the  farms  of  other 
men  with  an  eye  of  more  discrimination  than  I  could  possibly 
have  done  without  that  practice.  It  was  also  the  occasion  oi 
my  going  on  the  Southern  Tour  in  1767,  the  Northern  Tour  in 
1768,  and  the  Eastern  in  1770,  extending  through  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  execution  of  these  tours 
was  considered  by  all  who  read  them  (and  they  were  very  gene- 
rally read)  to  be  of  most  singular  utility  to  the  general  agricul- 
ture of  the  kingdom.*' 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  these  jottings  of  old  age, 
interesting  at  they  are,  err  on  the  side  of  redundancy  and 
epexegesis.  We  wholly  miss  the  vivacity,  terseness,  and  vigour 
of  the  French  Travels. 

At  twenty-four  he  married  Miss  Martha  Allen,  of  Lynn» 
sister  to  Fanny  Bumey's  stepmother.  The  marriage  brought 
him  an  enviable  connection — ^troops  of  friends,  a  passport  into 
brilliant  circles,  but  no  fireside  happiness.  The  lady  was 
evidently  of  a  captious  disposition,  shrewish  temper,  and  narrow 
sympathies.  "  I  wonder  how  he  could  ever  marry  her  I "  wrote 
the  quick-sighted  author  of  *'  Evelina."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
generous  woman  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some  ground  for 
jealousy.  A  few  years  later  Arthur  Young  became  famous. 
Courted  by  the  great,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  society,  handsome, 
witty,  versatile,  he  certainly  found  a  London  salon  more  to  his 
taste  than  a  dull  farmhouse — a  day's  outiug  with  the  Bumeys 
more  congenial  than  heavy  land-farming  in  wet  weather. 

**Last  night,"  writes  Fanny,  in  the  gossipy,  ecstatic,  in- 
valuable journal  of  girlhood,  *'  while  Hetty,  Susey,  and  myself 
were  at  tea,  that  lively,  charming,  spirited  ^  Mr.  Young  entered 
the  room.  Oh,  how  glad  we  were  to  see  him  t  He  was  in  ex- 
tremely good  spirits."   Later  she  adds :  "  Well,  but  now  for  our 

^  The  three  adjectiyes  seem  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date. 
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Greenwich  party.  Talking  of  happinoHB,  sBBBibility,  and  a  total 
want  of  feeling,  my  mamma  said,  tnming  to  mo,  *  Here's  a  girl 
win  never  bo  happy,  never  whilst  ahe  lives,  for  she  possesses, 
perhRpH,  as  feehng  a  heart  as  ever  girl  had.'  Soma  time  after, 
vheB  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey,  '  And  so,'  said  Mr, 
Toung,  '  my  friend  Fanny  pOBHesBea  a  very  feeling  heart  ? '  lie 
harped  on  thia  some  little  time,  till  at  last  he  said  he  would  call 
me  feeling!  Fanny ;  it  wb8  oharflctoriHtio,  he  Eaid,  and  a  good 
deal  more  nonsense,  that  pnt  me  out  of  all  patience,  which  same 
Tirtue  I  have  not  yet  suffloiently  recovered  to  reconnt  any  more 
oi  oar  eonversation,  charming  as  it  was." 

In  tlie  meantime  he  was  making  one  disastrous  attempt  at 
practical  farming  after  another,  lilie  a  desperate  gamester 
doubling  the  stakes  with  every  loss.  For  a  year  or  two  after 
his  marriage  he  remained  at  Bradfield,  farming  a  copyhold  of 
twenty  acres,  his  sole  fortune,  and  eighty  more,  the  property  of 
his  mother. 

This  experiment  proving  a  failnre,  he  next  hired  an  ooouDa- 
tiou  of  three  times  the  size  in  Essex,  whioh  he  was  glad  to  be 
rid  of  in  five  years'  time,  paying  a  premium  of  ^100  to  the  in- 
coming tenfmt.  Hia  flnueeasor,  a  practieal  f&i'mer,  tiiftcle  h  good 
deal  of  money  oat  of  the  concern,  probably  as  much  as  Arthur 
Young  hod  lost  by  it,  so  bomparing  to  worldly  HUCceHa  is  the 
possesBion  of  original  ideas  I 

One  of  his  farms  he  describes  as  "  a  devounng  wolf,"  an 
opitbet  that  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  Uiat  he 
made  8,000  experiments  on  bis  Suffolk  holding  alone. 

The  BuperatitiouH  might  see  in  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Mis.  Young  encouraged  her  son's  ventures  some  pretematnrol 
foreshadowing  of  bis  career.  Again  and  again  she  advertised 
for  a  farm  for  him,  scd  nothing  better  oSering  itself,  be  hired 
some  land  in  Hertfordshire,  which  ere  long  he  anathematized 
aa  a  "bnufiry  vitriolio  gravel,  a  Nabob's  fortune  would  sink  in 
the  attempt  to  raise  good,  aialile  crops  to  any  extent  in  such  H 
oonntry." 

One  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  a  career  that  dctracfors 
might  well  coil  Quixotic,  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  English 
Tonrs.  Will  it  be  believed  that  just  as  Cervuntes'  half-mad 
hero  set  out  in  search  of  ohivBlroas  adventure,  and  Dr.  Syntax 
in  search  of  the  picturesciue,  this  thrice-ruined  farmer  deter- 
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mined  to  explore  the  entire  conntry  till  he  conld  find  land  that 
would  pay  ?  Whenever  he  put  pen  to  paper  he  was  saccessfol. 
Whenever  he  tamed  to  experimental  farming  he  almost  rained 
himself.  These  narratives  of  home  travel  from  an  agricoltaral 
point  of  view  were  a  novelty,  and  also  supplied  an  actual  want. 
Not  only  did  he  give  a  sucoinot  picture  of  farming  as  carried  on 
At  that  time  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  much  information 
valuable  to  the  general  reader.  The  three  works  were  largely 
eold,  yet  the  author  grew  poorer  and  poorer. 

In  1770  Fanny  Bumey  gives  a  vivacious,  jaunty  picture  of 
her  uncle,  as  she  used  to  call  him.  She  describes  him  as  most 
absurdly  dressed  for  a  common  visit,  being  in  light  blue,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  having  a  bag  and  sword,  and  walking  in 
the  rain.  "  He  was  grown  all  airs  and  affectation,*'  she  adds, 
**  yet  I  believe  this  was  put  on,  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  it  were  to  let  us  see  what  a  power  of  transformation  he 
possessed.*' 

A  year  later  we  have  a  very  different  account.  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young  have  been  in  town  for  a  few  days,"  scribbled  the 
girl-diarist.  '*  They  are  in  a  situation  that  quite  afflicts  me. 
Mr.  Toung,  whose  study  and  dependence  is  agriculture,  has 
half  undone  himself  by  experiments.  His  writings  upon  this 
subject  have  been  amazingly  well  received  by  the  public,  and  in 
his  tours  through  England  he  has  been  caressed  and  assisted 
almost  universally.  Indeed,  his  conversation  and  appearance 
must  ever  secure  him  welcome  and  admiration.  But,  of  late, 
some  of  his  facts  have  been  disputed,  and  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  only  by  envious  and  malignant  people,  yet  reports  of  that 
kind  are  fatal  to  an  author,  whose  sole  credit  must  subsist  on 
his  veracity.  In  short,  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  his  fame  has 
been  sported  with  and  his  fortune  destroyed.- .  •  •  His  children, 
*  happily,  have  their  mother's  jointure  settled  upon  them.  He 
has  some  thoughts  of  going  abroad,  but  his  wife  is  averse  to  it.'* 
A  few  weeks  later  she  adds,  "Mr.  Young  is  not  well,  and 
appears  almost  overcome  with  the  horrors  of  his  sitilation ;  in 
fact,  he  is  almost  destitute.  This  is  a  dreadful  trial  for  him,  yet 
I  am  persuaded  he  will  still  find  some  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  distresses,  at  least  if  genius,  spirit,  and  enter- 
prise can  avail.'* 

His  own  diary  for  this  year  contains  the  following  entry: 


"  The  sftme  nnremifting  indBBtry,  the  sftme  anxiely,  the  sam* 
Tain  hopes,  the  same  pcrpetnal  diEappointoieiit,  no  happioesB, 
DOT  Hnythiitg  like  it."  He  bad  indeed  rsaclied  one  of  tho 
acQtest  orisea  of  his  muab -tried  life ;  luin  stared  hint  in  the  face. 
But  three  monthH  after  that  last  Gorrowful  mention  of  her 
favourite,  Ftinny  Buraey  once  more  Btrikes  a,  cheerful  nolo. 
Mr.  Young  bad  dined  with  her  Eister  and  herself,  she  wrote. 
Fortune,  she  hoped,  smiled  on  him  again,  for  be  again  smiled 
on  the  world.  The  originator  of  three  thousand  unsnceassful 
eiperimenta  was  hardly  the  man  to  lose  faith  in  himself.  If 
oooasional  fits  of  dejection  overtook  him,  he  was  ready  an  honi" 
after  to  enter  upon  a  bietory  of  agriculture  throughout  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  make  gigantio  schemes  in  the  interest  of 
English  husbandry,  or  to  hire  four  thousand  acres  of  Yorkshire 
moorland  with  tlie  intention  of  turning  fbe  wilderness  into  a 
garden.  His  powers  of  work,  of  hoping  against  hope,  of  throw- 
ing heart  and  sonl  into  new  interests  and  nndertakings,  were 

Of  the  year  1773  he  writes:  "Labour  and  Korrow,  tolly  and 
infatuation  :  here  began  a  new  career  of  industry,  new  hopes, 
and  never-failing  disappointment."  And  once  more  Ihe  care- 
less, yet  inimitable  pen  of  Fanny  Eumey  gives  us,  in  a  few 
lines,  the  catastrophe  that  bad  wellnigh  Ebipwreckedbislife;"! 
have  liad  lately  a  very  long  and  very  strange  conversation  with 
Mr.  Young.  We  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  parlour,  and 
either  from  confidence  in  my  prudence,  or  from  an  entire  and 
unaccountable  carelessness  of  conaeqnences,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  the  most  miserable  fellow  breathing,  and  almost  djredh/  said 
that  bis  connexions  made  bitn  so,  and  most  vehemently  added 
that  if  he  was  to  begin  the  world  ^ain,  no  earthly  thing  should 
prevail  with  him  to  marry  I  That  now  he  was  never  easy  hut 
when  he  was  in  a  plow-cart,  but  that  happy  he  conld  n 
I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  hut  cannot  wonder." 

In  June,  1776,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-four  boui-s,  he  landed 
in  Ireland.  His  stay  did  not  extend  over  three  years,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  managing  Lord 
Eingsbniy's  estate  in  County  Cork.  The  result,  nererthelesd, 
was  a  survey  of  the  country,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  people,  which  for  accuracy,  fulness  of  detail,  and  acute* 
ness  of  obaer\':i.tiDU,  render  it  intftluable  to  this  day,    "  Artbur 
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Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,"  wrote  Lord  Lonsdale  to  Croker  in 
1849,  "  has  given  me  the  idea  that  his  views  of  Ireland  were 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  work." 

An  accession  of  fame  does  not  always  mean  an  increase  of 
fortune,  and  the  future  was  as  hard  a  problem  to  the  popular 
author,  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness  of  powers,  as  to 
the  ambitious  stripling  of  twenty.  On  his  return  from  Ireland 
he  wrote,  "  I  arrived  at  Bradfield  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
had  then  full  time  to  reflect  upon  what  should  be  the  pursuit  of 
my  life,  and  upon  what  plan  I  could  devise  for  tiiat  fresh 
establishment  of  myself  which  should  at  the  same  time  prevent 
any  relapse  into  those  odious  dependencies  and  uncertainties 
which  from  1771  to  1778  had  been  the  perpetual  torment  of  my 
life.  Whilst  I  was  hesitating  what  plan  to  follow,  an  emigra- 
tion to  America  crossed  my  mind,  and  much  occupied  my 
thoughts."  This  project  was  prevented  by  his  mother's  ad- 
vanced years,  and  instead  he  took  up  leases  on  her  estate, 
gradually  increasing  his  occupation  to  four  hundred  acres. 
Henceforth  his  home  was  Bradfleld,  of  which  a  few  years  later 
he  became  owner. 

"  My  fjEither,"  he  tells  us,  "  inherited  Bradfleld  from  his  father 
Bartholomew  Young,  Esq.,  called  Captain  from  a  command  in 
the  militia,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  with  only  a  part  of  the 
present  estate  he  lived  genteelly,  and  drove  a  coach  and  four  on 
a  property  which  would  in  the  present  time  only  maintain  the 
establishment  of  a  wheelbarrow." 

Four  children  had  been  bom  to  him,  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  and  after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  his  youngest  and 
best-beloved  child,  the  little  girl  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
French  Travels.  Whilst  he  appears  to  have  been  an  affec- 
tionate and  conscientious  father,  all  the  passionate  depth  and 
tenderness  of  his  nature  were  lavished  on  this  latest  bom,  his 
"  darling  child,"  his  "  lovely  Bobbin."  Her  name  was  Martha, 
but  her  bright,  quick  ways,  rosy  complexion,  and  dark,  vivacious 
eyes,  had  won  for  her  the  pet  name  of  Bobin,  afterwards  changed 
to  Bobbin,  and  these  mentions  of  Bobbin  in  private  diaries,  little 
notes  written  to  her  from  France,  and  letters  to  others  concern- 
ing her  welfare,  show  his  character  in  a  new  and  touching  light. 
This  exquisite  child — ^for  the  adoring  praise  of  her  father  is 
amply  substantiated  by  others — was  the  supreme  joy  and  con- 
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Bolatioii  of  a  Ufa  often  Bteeped  in  nncommon  bitterness,  anS 
when  she  died,  tbere  went  forth  a  wail  from  an  utterly  deso- 
lated heart,  that  moves  us  to  teara  after  the  long  lapse  of  years. 
Thin  awful  shadow  is  as  yet  far  off.  The  eiistence  of  hia  dar- 
ling corresponded  to  the  most  brilliant  years  ol  Artkui  Yoaug's 

Glancing  at  l!je  entries  made  between  1780  and  1787,  that  ia 
to  Bay,  between  tiie  Irish  and  French  jonmeye,  we  find  many  a 
stirring  episode,  and  mnch  evidence  of  inde&tigable, 
ooloBsal  laboure,  nndertaken  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  Some  of  tbesa 
memoranda  are  passing  humorous :  he  tells  lis,  for  instance, 
how  whilst  at  Petworth,  on  a  Tiait  to  Lord  Egremont,  he  went 
Into  a  bath  at  four  o'clock  a.m.,  the  thermometer  standing  below 
zero,  and  on  coming  oat  walked  straight  into  a  shrubbery,  and 
nibbed  himself  in  the  snow  to  see  tlie  effect  of  cold  upon  the 
body.  It  had  none,  he  complaoently  adds,  escept  that  of  in- 
oteaaing  strength  and  activity.  From  another  note  we  leam 
that  he  had  been  busy  on  stanzas  to  a  lady. 

The  year  1783  opens  with  the  projeot  of  Iho  "Annals  of 
Agriculture,"  which  he  calls,  as  well  he  might  do,  one  of  the 
greatest  speculaliona  of  his  hfe.  Literary  contributions  were 
invited  from  all  sides,  and  the  work  was  launched  under  royal 
patronage.  Arthur  Young  not  only  acted  as  editor,  but  wrote 
voluminously  for  its  pages.  The  "  Annals  "  consist  of  forty-live 
quarto  volnmea,  and  although  much  of  the  information  therein 
contained  has  been  superseded,  they  form,  in  the  words  of  a 
competent  authority,  "  a  noble  addition  to  any  Ubrary.  It  is 
hare,  aa  a  statesman,  that  Arthur  Young  stands  pra-eminent. 
On  questions  of  home  or  international  trade,  on  commerce,  or 
prices,  on  monopolies,  on  religions  bigotry,  on  class  arrogance 
and  insolence,  on  endowed  charities,  on  the  poor  lawB,  on  the 
law  of  eettlement,  on  taxation  direct  and  indirect,  on  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  he  knew  as  much  as  Cobdeu,  and  has  writteri 
as  wisely.  That  which  hia  great  contemporary  Adam  Smith 
reasoned  out,  Arthur  Young  seems  to  have  reached  with  electrio  , 
despatch  by  instinct." ' 

The  "  Annals  "  made  a  noise  in  the  world ;  even  Dr.  Bnmey 


'  H.  Ptll,  Esq  ,  M.P,    See  "  Arihur  Yoang,  agricnltnrist,  author, 
"  '■■  The  Farmem'  Club,"  W.  Johnson,  SaliaLury  SquaTB. 
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mote  enlLnBiastically  about  them.  Would  he  were  (en  yearg 
younger,  he  said,  ho  would  take  Arthur  Young's  white  house 
Bind  as  much  land  as  he  could  spare,  and  enter  Limaelf  as  his 
aeholar.  From  far  and  near  came  teBtimonles  equally  flattering, 
and  from  remote  quarters  of  Eorope,  flocked  disciples  and  pupOa 
to  ait  at  the  feet  of  the  modem  Tarro.  Among  those  who  found 
their  way  to  Bradfield  were  three  young  EuBsiftus,  sent  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  study  farming  nnder  his  oare.  He  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  their  examination.  One  of  the  three  waa 
80  much  awed  that  he  resolutely  refiised  to  open  his  Upe,  for 
which  offence,  adds  the  narrator,  I  sincerely  hope  he  was  not 
eent  to  Siberia.  Later  came  the  nephew  of  the  Polish  ambas- 
sador, "a  heavy,  dull  man,  with  a  Tartar  countenance;  his 
intention  was  to  learn  agriculture,  but  he  miide  poor  progress." 
The  Duie  da  Liancourt,  that  amiable  champion  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  President  of  the  Dijon  Parliament— and  other  distin- 
gnished  personages  familiar  to  readers  of  the  French  Travels — 
also  visited  Bradheld. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multifariona  and  engrossing  occupations 
the  scheme  of  an  agricultural  survey  of  France  was  gradually 
taking  shape  in  his  mind.  Whilst  contributing  largely  to  the 
"  Annals,"  making  a  variety  of  experiments  with  the  aid  of 
Priestley,  holding  what  may  be  called  a  profeasorinl  chair  in 
his  own  home,  he  was  full  of  new  projects. 

In  1784  he  had  crossed  to  Calais  with  his  son  Arthur,  "Just 
to  flay  that  he  had  been  in  Frasae."  In  1787  his  friends,  the 
Buke  do  Liancourt  and  Lazonski,  invited  Tiim  to  join  them  in  a 
Pyrenean  tour,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

"This  was  touching  a  string  tremulous  to  vibrate,"  he  writes; 
"  I  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  examine  France. 
My  darling  child,  my  lovely  Bobbin,  I  left  in  perfect  health, 
the  rest  of  my  family  well  and  provided  for  in  every  respeot  as 
they  had  themselves  chalked  out,  the  '  Annals '  lodged  in  tha 
hand  of  a  man  on  whose  friendship  and  abilities  I  oonld  entirely 
confide,"  In  spite  of  vehement  remonstrances  and  agonized 
entreaties,  ho  set  out.  "  I  implore  you  to  give  up  this  mad 
eohems.  Think  of  your  wife  and  children,"  his  brother  had 
written,  and  uinoh  more  in  the  same  strain,  working  himself  dp 
into  a  veritable  frenzy  of  panic.  An  expedition  to  Patagonia, 
a  journey  round  tlie  world,  could  hardly  hove  inspired  this 
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timid  connHellor  with  livelier  terrors.  He  certainly  never  ex- 
pected ta  Bee  the  foalliardy  traveller  a^^nin. 

Aithar  Young's  motier  Iiad  died  two  years  liefora,  and  the 
event  is  thuB  noted  In  his  jouma! :  "  My  ever  dear  and  venerated 
mother  died,  Happy,  happy  spirit,"  Dnring  her  lifetime,  aa 
we  have  aeen,  he  shrank  from  the  notion  of  quitting  England. 

It  ia  a  curions  and  interesting  feci  that  these  French  journeys 
Qxactly  realiitod  a  plan  of  travel  laid  down  in  an  early  work. 
If  we  turn  to  the  last  chapter  of  that  weU-written  and  oharac- 
teristio  little  book,  "  The  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  People  of 
England  "  (second  edition,  1768),  we  shall  find  his  own  agri- 
cultural enrvey  of  France  anticipatfld  in  every  point.  The 
nobility  and  men  of  large  fortnne  travel,  he  writes,  hut  no 
farniers;  unfortunately  thoee  who  have  this  peculiar  and  dia- 
tinguieliing  advantage,  the  noble  opportunity  of  benefitting 
themselves  and  their  country,  eeldom  inquire  or  even  think 
about  agriculture.  Then  fbllowa  the  sketch  of  a  former'e  toux 
in  coutea  laid  down  for  his  imaginary  traveller,  being  prsciaely 
lliose  he  waa  himself  to  follow  a  decade  later.  French  Flanders 
must  he  visited,  Lorraine  and  tbe  adjoining  provinces.  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy.  Ihea  the  toxa  of  FraQobe  Comte  aod 
of  the  Lyonnaie  eboald  be  made ;  nest  that  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Orleannais,  and  Anjoii.  All  the  noble  improvements 
of  the  Marquis  de  Turbilly  in  that  province  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  the  most  attentive  eyes.  From  Anjou  the  traveller  should 
journey  through  Guienne  and  Languedoo ;  nest  esamiae  Pro- 
vence— then  enter  Dauphin^,  Gsficony,  and  examine  the  heatha 
of  Bordeaux ;  thence  make  his  way  to  Spain,  and  travel  towards 
Galicia. 

To  few  of  ns  is  granted  in  middle  age  Euch  entire  fulfilment 
of  the  worthiest  aepirations  of  youth.  little,  perhaps,  did  the 
writer  foreBee  that  he  was  himself  to  be  "  that  wise  and  honest 
traveller,"  who  ahonld  describe  mrat  France  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  not  only  for  hia  own  countrymen  and  bifi  own 
epoch,  but  for  ail  Europe  and  generations  to  come.  We  are 
gratified  to  find  bim  at  Turbilly,  warmly  received  by  ite  noble 
owner,  and  inspecting  his  farm,  as  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
do,  with  the  oldest  surviving  labourer  of  the  lata  marquis. 

He  bad  left  no  anxieties  behind  him  when  sotting  out  for 
France,  but  his  heart  is  ever  witli  his  adored  child.    The  fond 
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letters  he  wrote  to  her  in  his  large,  clear,  enviable  handwriting 
have  all  been  preserved.  From  Moulins,  Angust  7,  1787,  he 
writes,  Bobbin  being  then  fonr  years  old:  **I  think  it  high 
time  to  inquire  how  yon  do,  pass  yonr  time,  how  the  Mag 
(magpie)  does,  and  the  four  kittens.  I  hope  yon  have  taken 
care  of  them,  and  remembered  your  papa  wants  cats.  Do  the 
flowers  grow  in  yonr  garden  ?  Are  you  a  better  gardener  than 
yon  used  to  be  ?  The  Marquis  de  Guerohy's  little  girls  have  a 
little  house  on  a  little  hill,  and  on  one  side  a  little  flower 
garden,  on  the  other  side  a  little  kitchen  garden,  which  they 
manage  themselves  and  keep  very  clean  from  weeds.  Bobbin 
would  much  like  to  see  it."  From  Bagneres  de  Luchon  he 
writes  to  his  eldest  daughter :  **  Do  not  forget  to  let  me  know 
how  Bobbin  does.  God  send  her  well  and  free  from  accidents. 
I  hope  she  does  not  go  alone  near  hedges  for  fear  of  snakes." 
From  Limoges  he  sends  many  kisses  to  his  dear  little  Bobbin, 
and  her  sister  Mary  is  to  say  that  he  will  be  sure  to  bring  her  a 
French  doll. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  these  rich,  happy,  dazzling  years. 
The  French  Travels  obtained  all  the  4olat  of  a  bnlliant  inven- 
tion, which  indeed,  in  a  literary  sense,  they  may  be  described. 
Ko  one  had  done  the  same  thing  before,  and  now  it  was  done 
to  perfection.  The  author's  name  was  soon  in  everybody's 
mouth.  He  received  invitations  to  half-a-dozen  courts.  All 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America  enrolled  him  as  a 
member.  His  work  was  translated  into  a  score  of  languages, 
and  princes,  statesmen,  political  economists,  wits — ^not  only  of 
his  own  nationality,  but  from  various  parts  of  the  world — paid 
a  visit  to  Bradfleld.  Among  his  correspondents  and  guests 
were  Washington,  Pitt,  Burke,  Wilberforce,  La  Fayette,  Priest- 
ley, Jeremy  Bentham,  that  eccentric  yet  admirable  philanthro- 
pist, Berchtold,  and  the  Duo  de  Liancourt.  Never,  perhaps, 
had  been  seen  in  Suffolk  such  distinguished  international 
gatherings. 

The  Bumeys  were,  of  course,  frequent  visitors  at  the  pleasant 
country  house  described  in  **  Camilla."  Occasionally  the  too 
hospitable  host — ^for  although  now  owner  of  the  maternal  es- 
tate, Arthur  Young  was  far  from  rich — ^would  give  a  fSte 
champStre.  At  an  early  hour  the  guests  arrived.  The  flsh- 
ponds  in  the  park  were  dragged,  and  after  a  long  animated 
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morning  apent  hy  both  sexes  out  of  doora,  the  party  aat  down 
to  a  four  o'dock  dioner,  degustaticg  the  fish  just  oaaght; 

Travelling  on  the  continent  was  now  out  of  the  question,  hnt 
the  home  jooineya  wer«  continued.  Wb  find  mention  of  an 
eleven  days'  tour  in  Torkshire,  made  at  a  cost  of  £11  3i.  He 
also  visited  Norfolli,  BedfoTdshire,  and  Essex.  Meantime  the 
pen  was  as  busy  as  ever.  In  the  year  1792  the  editor  con- 
tributed twenty-five  papers  to  the  "Annals"  on  variooa  snh- 
jaota:  Mr.  Pitt's  speech;  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade; 
tnrnipB  in  Germany ;  a  Spanish  merino  ram,  infer  alia. 

Tbe  merino  ram  was  a  present  from  the  king,  and  is  thns 
oommented  upon  in  the  journal:  "This  year  (1791)  His 
Majesty  bad  the  goodness  to  present  me  with  a  present  of  a 
Spanish  ram.  The  world  is  full  of  those  who  consider  mihtary 
3  the  proper  object  of  the  B:mbi(ion  of  monarchs,  wl)'> 
B  regal  merit  by  the  millions  that  are  alanghtered,  by 
the  pnblio  robbery  and  plunder  that  are  dignified  by  the  title 
of  digxdty  and  conquest,  and  who  look  down  on  every  exertion 
of  peaoe  and  tranquiUity  aa  unbecoming  those  who  niin  at  the  - 
epithet  great,  and  unworthy  the  aim  of  men  that  are  bom  for 
maatera  of  the  globe.  My  ideas  are  cast  in  a  very  difiereut 
mould,  and  I  believe  the  period  is  advancing  with  accelerated 
pace  that  shall  exhibit  character  in  a  light  totally  new,  and 
ehall  rather  brand  than  exalt  the  virtues  hitherto  admired,  that 
shall  pay  more  homage  to  the  prince  who  gave  a  ram  to  a 
farmer  than  for  wielding  the  sceptre." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  remi- 
niaoencea  belong  to  old  age.  Ko  one  could  write  more  agreeable 
English  than  tbe  Suffolk  equire  in  his  prime. 

A  ram  and  a  secretaryship  of  ^600  a  year  I  Such  were  the 
nltimat«  rewards  of  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  one  who  liad 
rendered  signal  services  to  his  country  t  Seldom,  indeed,  is  the 
ironyrunning  through  human  fortunes  so  forcibly  broaght  home 
to  as,  the  lesson  of  the  poet's  words,  so  humiliatingly  boma 
otit — 

"Alas!  Ibe  gratitude  of  men. 


In  1793  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  estabhslied  by  Act  of 
Parliament.      Here   Arthur  Young   saw   the  realization   of  a 
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darling  soheme,  and  as  secretary  hd  was  certainly  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  Yet  he  felt  doubtful  of  nomination^ 
and  even  laid  a  wager  of  books  with  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  a  set  of  the  "  Annals  "  against  the  "  Statistical  His- 
tory of  Scotland,''  that  some  one  else  would  be  chosen  for  th& 
post.  He  lost  his  wager,  and  thus  wrote  of  his  appointment : 
*'  What  a  change  in  the  destinies  of  a  man's  life  I  Instead  of 
entering  the  solitary  lord  of  4,000  acres  (in  allusion  to  his 
former  purchase  of  Yorkshire  moorland)  in  the  keen  atmosphere 
of  lofty  rock  and  mountain  torrent,  with  a  little  creation  rising^ 
gradually  around  me,  making  the  black  wilderness  smile  with 
cultivation  and  grouse  give  way  to  industrious  population^ 
active,  energetic,  though  remote  and  tranquil,  and  every  instant 
of  my  existence  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  oner 
was  found  before,  behold  me  at  a  desk  in  the  smoke,  the  fog, 
the  din  of  Whitehall." 

*'  It  is  well  to  be  reminded,"  writes  an  author  before  quoted,. 
Mr.  Pell,  "that  a  distinguished  man  like  Arthur  Young  was  satis- 
fied to  hold  in  old  age  an  appointment  with  a  salary  of  J6600  a  year, 
finding  herein  a  haven  of  rest  after  all  his  troubles  and  labours." 
In  this  new  capacity  he  showed  all  his  phenomenal  powers  of 
work.  The  business  of  the  new  board  was  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  Whilst  directing  several  clerks  and  organiz- 
ing schemes  innumerable,  he  found  time  for  literary  undertak- 
ings that  would  have  appalled  the  soul  of  any  but  Yarro  himself. 
It  is  odd  that  these  two  great  authorities  on  agriculture,  re- 
moved from  each  other  by  twelve  centuries,  should  be  among 
the  most  voluminous  writers  on  record.  Arthur  Young  had 
already  begun  his  history  of  agriculture,  the  opus  magnum,  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  life,  destined  as  he  hoped  to  be  his 
legacy  to  the  nation.  Alas  I  like  many  another  bequest  of  its 
kind,  it  occupies  a  spare  cupboard  into  which  the  light  of  day 
never  enters.  The  encyclopssdia  was  eventually  finished,  and 
consisted  of  ten  folio  volumes  of  manuscript ;  some  years  after 
'nis  death,  a  relation  and  devoted  disciple  got  through  the  for- 
midable task  of  reducing  the  ten  massive  tomes  to  six.  W& 
hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  industry  of  author  or 
compiler.  Were  a  third  enthusiast  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,, 
and  pare  down  the  abridgment  by  yet  a  sixth,  we  should  doubt- 
less have  a  compendium  of  husbandry  adapted  to  every  library, 


snd  perhapB  the  only  moik  of  the  kind  ever  produced  b;  B 
amgte  pen. 

Meantime  honoQiB  and  dUtinctioQS  contimted  to  ponr  in. 
The  Empress  Callierine  sent  hica  a  magnificent  gold  snnff-box, 
with  two  rich  ermine  cloaks  for  hie  wife  and  eldest  daughter. 
From  her  leprosentative  at  Moscow  came  a  second  scufl-Iiax, 
set  with  diamonds,  and  inscrihed  with  the  words  in  Eussian, 
"  Prom  a  pnpil  to  his  master."  The  Society  of  Arte  adjudged 
liim  the  honorary  gold  medal.  The  Salford  Agricultnial  Society 
offered  &  special  medal,  on  which  waE  engraved,  "for  hia 
aerricea  to  hie  country." 

And  Fanny  Burney  paid  him  her  prettiest  compliments, 
which  Tery  liiely  he  valued  far  more  than  gold  Houfl-boiea  or 
medals.  In  a  letter  preserved  at  Bradfield  occurs  the  follow- 
ing:— "P.S.  Will  Honeycomb  says,  if  you  would  know  any- 
thing of  a  lady's  meaning,  (always  provided  she  has  any)  when 
ehe  writes  to  you,  look  at  the  postscript.  Now,  pray,  dear  Sir, 
how  came  you  ever  to  imagine  what  yon  are  pleased  to  blazon 
to  the  world  with  aU  the  confidence  of  aelf-beUef  that  yon  think 
fanning  the  only  thing  worth  manly  attention  ?  Yon  who,  if 
taste,  lathei'  than  ciicumEtancea,  had  been  j'oar  guide,  might 
have  found  wreaths  and  flowers  almost  any  way  you  had 
turned,  as  fragrant  as  those  of  CerBs." 

The  enforced  residence  in  London  had  many  attractions.  He 
dined  out,  he  telle  us,  from  twenty.&ve  to  thirty  times  in  one 
month,  and  had  received  during  the  same  period,  "  forty  invita- 
tions from  people  of  the  highest  rank  and  consequence."  He 
mentions  the  fact  of  having  had  two  interviews  with  the  king, 
and  what  interests  us  in  a  far  greater  degree,  a  dinner  in 
company  of  Hannah  More.  I  was  very  eager,  he  writes,  in 
listening  to  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  though  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  I  aliould  have  been  many  years  after ;  an  allu- 
sion explained  by  the  last  pages  of  this  memoir.  In  1796  he 
visited  Burke,  and  this  entry  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  by. 
The  pair  had  corresponded  on  agriculture  and  had  met  before. 
Burke  was  natorally  delighted  with  Arthur  Yoimg's  recantation, 
"  The  Esamjile  of  France."  He  had  not  eeen,  he  wrote,  anything 
in  this  controversy  which  stood  better  bottomed.  It  was  a 
"most  able,  useful,  and  reasonable  pamphlet."  "I  reached  Mr. 
Burke's  before  breakfast,"  writes  Young, "  and  had  every  reason 
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to  be  pleased  with  my  reception.  *\Vhy,  Mr.  Young,'  said 
Burke,  *  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  you,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  you  have  not  su£fered  the  smallest  change.  You 
look  as  young  as  you  did  sixteen  years  ago.  You  must  be  very 
strong.  You  have  no  belly.  Your  form  shows  lightness.  You 
have  an  elastic  mind.*  I  wish  I  could  have  returned  anything 
like  the  compliment,  but  I  was  shocked  to  see  him  so  broken, 
80  low,  and  with  such  expressions  of  melancholy.  I  almost 
thought  that  I  had  come  to  see  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  in 
vain.  The  conversation  was  remarkably  desultory,  a  broken 
mixture  of  agricultural  observations,  French  madness,  price  of 
provisions,  the  death  of  his  son,  the  absurdity  of  regulating 
labour,  the  mischief  of  our  poor  laws,  the  difficulty  of  our 
cottagers  keeping  cows,  an  argumentative  discussion  of  any 
opinion  seemed  to  distress  him,  and  I  therefore  avoided  it. 
Speaking  on  public  a£fair8  he  said :  '  I  never  read  a  newspaper, 
but  if  anything  happens  to  occur  which  they  think  will  interest 
me,  I  am  told  of  it.'  I  observed  there  was  strength  of  mind  in 
the  resolution.  'Oh,  no,'  he  replied;  'it  is  mere  weakness  of 
mind.'  It  was  evident  that  he  would  not  publish  on  the  subject 
that  had  brought  me  to  Gregory's  (here  Arthur  Young  alludes 
to  a  project  mooted  in  parliament  for  regulating  the  price  of 
labour),  but  he  declared  himself  absolutely  inimical  to  any  regu- 
lation whatever  by  law,  that  all  such  interference  was  not  only 
unnecessary  but  mischievous.  He  observed  that  the  supposed 
scarcity  was  extremely  ill  understood,  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  people  was  clear  proof  of  it.  This  in  his  neighbour- 
hood was  not  lessened,  as  he  had  learned  by  a  very  careful 
examination  of  many  bakers,  butchers,  and  excisemen,  nor  had 
the  poor  been  distressed  further  than  what  resulted  immediately 
from  that  improvidence  which  was  occasioned  by  the  poor  laws. 
After  breakfast  he  took  me  a  sauntering  walk  for  five  hours  over 
his  farm,  and  to  a  cottage  where  a  scrap  of  land  had  been 
stolen  from  the  waste.  I  was  glad  to  find  his  farm  in  good 
order,  and  doubly  so  to  hear  that  it  was  his  only  amusement 
except  the  attention  he  paid  to  a  school  for  sixty  children  of 
noble  French  emigrants. 

**  Mrs.  Crewe  arrived  just  before  dinner,  and  though  she  exerted 
herself  with  that  brilliance  of  imagination  which  renders  her 
conversation  so  interesting,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the 
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drooping  epirite  of  Mr.  Burke Yet  he  tried  once  or  twice 

to  rallj,  and  once  even  to  pun.  Mrs.  Crewe  obBerviDg  that 
Thelwel  was  to  stand  for  Norwich,  obeerved  that  it  would  be 
horrid  for  Mr,  Wyndham  to  be  tamed  out  by  eiieh  a  man. 
'Aye,'  Mr.  Burke  replied,  'that  would  not  tell  well.'  Bho 
liiugbed  at  him  in  the  st^le  of  condemning  a  bad  pun.  Some- 
body HOid  it  woB  a  fair  one.  Borke  eaid,  '  It  wafi  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good.'  My  visit  on  the  whole,"  adds  Arthur 
Yonng,  "  was  interesting.  I  am  glad  once  more  to  have  seen 
and  oonversed  with  the  man.  who  I  hold  to  posseBS  the  greatest 
and  most  brilliant  parts  of  any  person  of  the  age  be  lived  in. 
But  to  behold  so  great  a  genius  so  depressed  with  melancholy, 
etooping  with  infiimily  of  body,  feeling  the  angnieli  of  a  lace- 
rated mind,  and  sinking  into  the  grave  under  accumulated 
misery — to  see  all  this  in  a  character  I  venerate,  and  apparently 
without  resooroe  or  comfort,  wounded  every  feeling  of  my  soul, 
and  I  left  bim  next  day  almost  as  low-spirited  as  himself." 

The  clouds  were  already  gathering  about  his  own  horizon.  A 
year  later,  and  he  too  was  a  grief- stricken,  desolated,  pre- 
maturely aged  man. 

His  second  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  to  a  eon  of  Soole, 
the  translator  of  Ariosto,  had  died  of  consumption  in  1794. 
Signs  of  the  same  terrible  disease  now  began  to  show  themselves 
in  his  bright,  his  adored  Bobbin.  In  the  midst  of  his  engrossing 
oocupatians  wb  find  him  constantly  thinking  of  her,  writing 
long  letters,  fulfilling  her  ohUdish  commissions.  Bobbin  has 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  workbos,  and  he  bestows  as  much 
attention  on  the  pnrchase  as  if  he  were  in  treaty  for  4,000  acres 
of  moorland.  He  had  looked  at  a  good  many,  he  wrote, 
but  could  find  none  nnder  twenty-five  BliiUings,  or  at  still 
higher  prices ;  he  hears,  however,  that  good  ones  are  to  be  had 
at  a  lower  figure,  and  will  continne  his  rcEearches.  He  shows 
the  moat  painful  eagerness  about  her  health.  She  is  to  tell  him 
every  particular  bs  to  appetite,  sleep,  pulse,  thirst.  One  of  these 
letters  ends  thus :  "  I  cannot  read  half  yoor  mother's  letter,  bnt 
enough  to  see  that  she  is  very  angry  with  me  for  I  know  not 
what."  He  sends  strict  orders  concerning  her.  Miss  Patty  iji 
to  ride  out  in  the  chaise  or  on  double  horse  when  Bonnet  (a 
bailifO  is  not  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  farm.  If  he  is  at 
market,  when  the  days  are  long  and  Hiss  Patty  rises  early,  she 
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*an  have  b  ride  before  breakfast.  Bonnet  ia  to  pay  Miss  Patty  a 
eMUing  a  week.  In  anotber  note  be  reasons  with  the  little 
patient  on  the  childiBbnesa  of  demarriug  at  medicmos.  She  is 
urdered  eteel,  and  only  takes  it  under  protest.  He  nrges  Ler 
by  the  love  the  bears  her  father  to  follow  ont  the  doctor's  orders 
IB  every  partionlar.  Change  of  air  was  tried,  bnt  the  precious 
life  coold  not  be  saved.  She  died  about  twelve  months  after 
his  visit  to  Burke.  "  On  Friday  morning,  June  13,  at  twelve 
minutes  past  one,"  he  writes,  "  my  dear,  angeljo  child  breathed 
berlast."  In  a  note  below  followa  a  later  entry,  "Here  was  my 
call  to  God.     Oh !  may  it  prove  effective." 

He  never  recoveredfcom  the  blow.  In  his  overpowering  grief 
he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  themortalremains  of  hia  darling. 
When,  at  last,  he  consented  to  interment,  the  ooffin  waa  placed 
under  the  family  pew,  her  heart  tying  where  he  knelt  in  prayer. 
He  wept  himself  blind  ;  the  terrible  calamity  that  now  gradually 
overtook  him  being  indeed  imputed  to  excess  of  weeping. 

Borrow  maatered,  unmanned  a  nature  singularly  hopeful  and 
elastia.  He  became  a  prey  to  morbid  introspection,  to  the 
gloomiest  views  of  human  life.  He  fell  at  last  into  the  mood 
that  inoitea  men  to  write  or  read  euoh  worlu  as  "Baicter'a 
Saints'  Best,"  or  in  our  own  day,  to  join  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  blindness  came  on  by  alow  degreea,  and  for  some  time  he 
remained  at  bia  post. 

"  In  London,  I  am  alone  and  therefore  at  peace,"  he  writes 
significantly  in  1798.  "  I  rise  at  four  or  five,  and  gq  to  bed  at 
nine  or  ten.  I  go  to  no  amusements,  and  read  some  Scrip- 
ture every  day.  I  never  lay  aside  my  good  books  bnt  for 
business." 

He  still  continues  to  see  old  friends,  however,  and  his  former 
interest  in  public  affairs  does  not  wholly  desert  him.  During 
the  same  year  he  visits  Pitt  several  times  at  Holwood,  and 
throws  heart  and  soul  into  new  enterprises.  The  loss  ofbis  child 
has  awakened  pity  for  safTering  childhood.  In  one  month  alone 
we  find  seven  dinners  given  to  about  forty-eight  poor  children 
each  time.  Another  entry  is  to  this  effect :  "  Dinner  to  fifteen 
poor  children,  eleven  shillings,  anotber  dinner,  do.,  do.,  another 
to  thirty-seven  poor  children,  sixteen  shillings  and  sispencB,"and 
eo  on,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the  following  note  may  have  Rome- 
;  to  do  with  these  charities.     "  1798.  Sold  copyright  of 
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my  travels  for  280  gnineas."    What  travels  these  were  be  doei 
not  say. 

The  busineBS  of  the  Board  waa  still  (tarried  oa  as  lahoriontily 
fts  before,  but  in  1808  he  writes  that  hia  sight  is  so  indifferent 
he  is  afraid  of  writing  at  all,  and  farther  on,  "  My  eyes  grow 
worse  and  worse.  For  me  to  read  a  letter  of  two  sheets  and 
&  half  would  be  a  vain  attempt.  I  pick  out  as  much  as  the; 
Trill  let  ma." 

Three  years  later  he  was  operated  upon  for  cataract,  and  from 
a  carious  and  interestiug  letter  written  by  his  wife,  we  learn  the 
cause,  or  supposed  cauae,  of  failure.  All  seemed  goin^  on  well 
with  the  somewhat  intractable  patient,  and  the  oculists  held  out 
good  hope  of  recovery  on  one  condition.  He  must  remain 
oalm.  Weeping  would  be  fatah  Wilberforoo  paid  him  a  visit 
as  he  BBt  bandaged  in  a  dark  room.  The  visitor  had  beea 
oantioned  on  no  account  whatever  to  agitate  him,  but  eithe 
underrating  his  friend's  eusceptibilily  or  his  own,  he  began  ii 
his  soft  gentle  voice,  "  The  Duke  of  Grafton  is  dead,"  and  went 
on  to  speak  of  tlie  duke's  death  so  tonchingly  that  the  other 
burat  into  tears.  The  mischief  was  done  past  recall.  The  last 
iwelve  years  of  life  were  spent  by  Arthur  Young  iu  total  blmd- 
nesa.  They  were  busier  for  all  that  than  those  of  many  men  in 
the  meridian.  He  was  now  ohicfly  at  Eradfiold,  where  the  in- 
defatigable veteran  severely  taxed  the  energies  of  his  com- 
paratively youthfol  Bssociates.  Besides  his  Eeoretary,  M.  de 
Bt.  Croix,  he  often  enjoyed  the  friendly  services  of  a  g 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey's,  Miss  Francis  by  name,  a  lady  who, 
like  Mozzofanti,  was  "  a  monster  of  languages,  a  Briareos  of 
parts  of  speech,  a  walking  polyglot."  It  was  a  definite  nnder- 
Btandicg  that  this  lie gnistic  knowledge — to  what  special  nses  it 
was  put  we  are  not  informed — should  be  kept  up.  Every  day 
Miss  Francis  enjoyed  an  hour  or  mora  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing a  Uttle  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
so  on.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother,  Mary  Young,  the  only  sur- 
viving daughter,  amusingly  describes  one  of  tiiese  long,  well-fllled 
days.  "When  at  Eradfleld,  she  tells  us,  Misa  Francis  slept  ovtr 
the  servant's  hall  with  a  packthread  round  her  wrist,  this  pad;- 
thread  passing  through  the  keyhole  commnnicated  with  Arthr.f 
Young's  room,  and  when  lie  wanted  to  awake-  her,  which  wns 
generHlly  between  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  [mllcd 
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it,  on  which  she  immediately  rose.  The  pair  would  then  sally 
forth  for  a  two  hours'  walk  on  the  turnpike  road,  stopping  at 
«ome  farmhouse  to  take  milk,  and  afterwards  distributing 
religious  tracts  at  the  cottages  by  the  way.  Miss  Francis  ques- 
tioning the  people  upon  their  principles,  reading  to  them, 
ftnd  catechizing  the  children.  **At  half-past  eight  ^  they 
return,*'  writes  Miss  Young,  **  as  that  is  the  hour  M.  St. 
Oroix  gets  up,  who  finds  it  quite  enough  to  read  and  write  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  the  three 
adjourn  to  the  library  till  one,  when  Mr.  St.  Croix  takes  his 
walk  for  an  hour.  Miss  Francis  and  my  father  read,  write,  or 
walk  till  three  o'clock.  He  puts  children  to  school  at  Bradfield, 
Cockfield,  and  Stanningfield,  and  every  Sunday  they  meet  and 
are  catechized.  Every  Sunday  night  a  hundred  meet,  when  Mr. 
St.  Croix  reads  a  sermon  and  chapter,  and  my  father  explains 
for  an  hour,  after  which  a  prayer  dismisses  them.  Last  Sunday 
they  (Arthur  Young  and  the  linguist)  went  to  church  at  Acton. 
Every  Sunday  they  go  to  Acton  or  Ampton,  each  church  ten 
miles  out  and  ten  home,  besides  teaching  the  schools  and  the 
ineeting  in  the  hall."  She  adds,  **  My  father  has  taken  out  a 
license  for  the  hall  {i.e.  Bradfield),  as  there  is  an  assembly  of 
people  which  would  have  been  liable  to  information."  This 
letter  bears  date  May  13, 1814. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
country  folks.  The  villagers  of  Bradfield  and  the  neighbour- 
hood still  talk  of  the  blind  old  Squire  who  was  a  great  preacher. 
"They  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  literary  fame.  The  achieve- 
ment by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is  to  them  a  sealed  book. 
But  he  lives  in  local  memory  as  a  second  Wesley,  a  wonderful 
fitirrer-up  of  men's  consciences,  an  unrivalled  expounder  of  the 
<JospeL  There  is  still  living  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (1889)  a  nonage- 
narian who  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  Arthur  Young's  sermons. 
In  his  vehemence  the  orator  would  move  to  and  fro  till  he 
gradually  had  his  back  turned  to  the  congregation,  whereupon 
liis  daughter  or  secretary  would  gently  place  their  hands  upon 
Ms  shoulders  and  restore  him  to  the  proper  position. 

It  is  a  touching  figure  we  now  take  leave  of,  that  blind, 
fervid,  silver-haired  preacher,  a  hundred  eager  faces  fixed  upon 

^  There  seems  some  confusion  here,  surely  six  must  be  meant 
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his  own,  tlie  rapt  Bilonoe  of  the  crowded  meeting-place  only 
brolien  by  his  trembling,  impaBsioned  tones.  For  the  atory  of 
Arthur  Tonog's  life  is  mainly  told.  The  world  had  not  yet 
lost  sight  of  him.  He  woe  from  tirae  to  time  pleasantly  re- 
minded of  the  ooDspicuDTtB  part  he  had  played  in  it.  He  tells 
OB  how,  in  1815,  when  breakfasting  with  Wilberforce,  he  met 
General  Maoaulay,  who,  recently  travelling  from  Qeneva  to 
Lyons,  had  visited  a  French  farm,  where  he  found  everything 
"  in  the  highest  style  of  management,  and  so  much  saperior  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  he  inqiiired  into  the  origin  of 
Euoh  Bnperiority.  The  answer  of  the  owner  waa,  '  My  cultiva- 
tion is  entirely  that  of  Monsieur  Arthur  "Young,  whose  recom- 
mendations I  have  carried  into  practice  with  the  sucoess  you 
see.' "  For  the  most  part  the  remaining  years  were  uneventful. 
He  bore  his  privations  and  infirmities  with  resignation,  and 
retained  fall  possession  of  bis  faculties  to  the  last.  He  died  at 
Sackville  Street  on  the  20th  April,  1820,  and  was  buried  at 
Bradfield.  The  handsome  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  saroophagns 
erected  to  his  memory  stands  close  to  the  roadside,  over  against 
the  entrance  t«  hia  old  home.  Passers-by  may  read  the  some- 
what atilied  yet  veracious  inscription  on  the  outer  slab : — 


for  genn 

In  France  such  a  man  would  have  had  his  statue  long  ago. 
Perhaps  this  more  modest  tribute  were  more  to  hia  taste.  That 
a  native  of  hia  beloved  Suffolk,  herself  a  frequent  wayfarer 
ihronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of  Fraace,  should  edit  his 
French  Travels  a  hundred  years  after  they  were  written,  would 
EUrelj  have  pleased  Arthur  Young  well. 

Of  hia  children  two  survived  him,  his  daughter  Mary,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  hia  son  Arthur,  whose  son,  the  present 
owner  of  Dradfield,  is  the  last  of  Arthur  Young's  race  Knd  name. 
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PREFACE. 

TT  is  a  question  whether  modem  history  has  anything 
"*■  more  curious  to  offer  to  the  attention  of  the  politician, 
than  the  progress  and  rivalship  of  the  French  and  English 
empires,  from  the  ministry  of  Colbert  to  the  revolution  in 
France.  In  the  course  of  those  130  years,  both  have 
figured  with  a  degree  of  splendour  that  has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  resources 
of  these  nations,  is  the  interest  which  the  world  in  general 
takes  in  the  maxims  of  political  oeconomy  by  which  they 
have  been  governed.  To  examine  how  far  the  system  of  .| 
that  oeconomy  has  influenced  a^culture,  manufactures,  | 
commerce,  and  public  felicity,  is  certainly  an  inquiry  of  no 
slight  importance;  and  so  many  books  have  been  com- 
posed on  the  theory  of  these,  that  the  public  can  hardly 
think  that  time  misemployed  which  attempts  to  give  the 

PRACTICE. 

The  survey  which  I  made,  some  years  past,  of  the  agri- 
culture of  England  and  Ireland  (the  minutes  of  which  I 
published  under  the  title  of  Tov/rs),  was  such  a  step  to- 
wards understanding  the  state  of  our  husbandry  as  I  shall 
not  presume  to  characterise;  there  are  but  few  of  the 
European  nations  that  do  not  read  these  Tours  in  their 
own  language ;  and,  notwithstanding  aU  their  faults  and 
deficiencies,  it  has  been  often  regretted,  that  no  similar 
description  of  France  could  be  resorted  to,  either  by  the 
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farmer  or  the  politician.  Indeed  it  conld  not  but  be 
lamented,  that  this  vast  kingdom,  which  has  ao  much 
figured  in  hietoiy,  were  likely  to  remain  another  century 
unknown,  with  respect  to  those  circumstances  that  are  the 
objects  of  my  enquiries.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years 
have  passed,  including  one  of  the  moat  active  and  con- 
spicuous reigns  upon  record,  in  which  the  French  power 
and  resourcea.  though  much  overstrained,  were  formidable 
to  Europe.  How  far  were  that  power  and  those  resources 
founded  on  the  permanent  basis  of  an  enlightened  agricul- 
ture ?  How  far  on  the  more  insecure  support  of  mauu- 
t'aetures  and  commerce  ?  How  far  have  wealth  and  power 
and  eiterior  splendour,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  have 
arisen,  reflected  back  upon  the  people  the  prosperity  they 
implied  ?  Very  curious  inquiries;  yet  resolved  insufficiently 
by  those  whose  political  reveries  are  spun  by  their  fire- 
sides, or  caught  flying  as  they  are  whirled  through  Europe 
in  post-chaises.  A  man  who  is  not  practically  acquainted 
with  agriculture,  knows  not  how  to  make  those  inquiries  j 
he  scarcely  knows  how  to  discriminate  the  circumstances 
productive  of  misery,  from  those  which  generate  the  feli- 
city of  a  people  ;  an  assertion  that  will  not  appear  para- 
doxical, to  those  who  have  attended  closely  to  these  sub- 
jects. At  the  same  time,  the  mere  agriculturist,  who  makes 
such  joumies,  sees  little  or  nothing  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  practice  in  the  fields,  and  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire; of  combinations  that  take  place  between  operations  ap- 
parently unimportant,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  state ; 
combinations  bo  curious,  as  to  convert,  in  some  cases,  well 
cultivated  fields  into  scenes  of  misery,  and  accuracy  of 
husbandry  into  the  parent  of  national  weakness.  These 
are  subjects  that  never  will  be  understood  from  the  specu- 
lations of  the  mere  farmer,  or  the  mere  pohtician ;  they 
demand  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  the  investigation  of  a 
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mind  free  from  prejudice,  particularly  national  prejudice; 
from  the  love  of  system,  and  of  the  vain  theories  that  are  \ 
to  be  found  in  the  closets  of  speculators  alone.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  supposing  my- 
self thus  endowed !  I  know  too  well  the  contrary ;  and 
have  no  other  pretension  to  undertake  so  arduous  a  work, 
than  that  of  having  reported  the  agriculture  of  England 
with  some  little  success.  Twenty  years  experience,  since 
that  attempt,  may  make  me  hope  to  be  not  less  qualified 
for  similar  exertions  at  present. 

The  clouds  that,  for  four  or  five  years  past,  have  indi- 
cated a  change  in  the  political  sky  of  the  French  hemi- 
sphere, and  which  have  since  gathered  to  so  singular  a 
storm,  have  rendered  it  yet  more  interesting,  to  know 
what  France  was  previously  to  any  change.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  matter  of  astonishment,  if  monarchy  had 
risen,  and  had  set  in  that  region,  without  the  kingdom 
having  had  any  examination  professedly  agricultural. 

The  candid  reader  will  not  expect,  from  the  registers  of 
a  traveller,  that  minute  analysis  of  common  practice, 
which  a  man  is  enabled  to  give,  who  resides  some  months,, 
or  years,  confined  to  one  spot;  twenty  men,  employed 
during  twenty  years,  would  not  effect  it ;  and  supposing  it 
done,  not  one  thousandth  part  of  theii:  labours  would  be 
worth  a  perusal.  Some  singularly  enlightened  districts 
merit  such  attention;  but  the  number  of  them,  in  any 
country,  is  inconsiderable ;  and  the  practices  that  deserve 
such  a  study,  perhaps,  still  fewer:  to  know  that  unen- 
lightened practices  exist,  and  want  improvement,  is  the 
chief  knowledge  that  is  of  use  to  convey ;  and  this  rather 
for  the  statesman  than  the  farmer.  No  reader,  if  he 
knows  anything  of  my  situation,  will  expect,  in  this  work, 
what  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune  are  necessary  to 
produce— of  such  I  had  none  to  exert,  and  could  combat 
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difficulties  vitb  no  other  arms  than  unremitted  attention, 
and  nnabatii^  industry.  Had  my  aims  been  seconded  by 
that  suc<«88  in  life,  which  gives  energy  to  efEort,  and  vigour 
to  pxiranit,  the  work  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the 
public  eye;  but  such  success  must,  in  this  kingdom,  be 
sooner  looted  for  in  any  other  path  than  in  that  of  the 
plough  i  the  ntin  alius  aratro  dignus  konos,  was  not  more 
applicable  to  a  period  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  at 
Rome,  than  one  of  peaee  and  luxury  in  England, 

One  circumstance  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  because 
it  wUl  shew,  that  whatever  faults  the  ensuing  pages  con- 
tain, they  do  not  flow  from  any  presumptive  expectation 
of  success :  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  writers  only,  much 
more  popular  than  myself :  when  the  publisher  agreed  to 
run  the  hazard  of  printing  these  papers,  and  some  progress 
being  made  in  the  journal,  the  whole  MS.  was  put  into 
the  compositor's  hand  to  be  esamined,  if  there  were  a 
sufficiency  for  a.  volume  of  Biity  sheets ;  he  found  enough 
prepared  for  the  press  to  fill  140 :  and  I  assure  the 
reader,  that  the  successive  employment  of  striking  out 
and  mutilating  more  than  the  half  of  what  I  had  written, 
was  executed  with  more  indifference  than  regret,  even 
though  it  obliged  me  to  exclude  several  chapters,  upon 
which  I  had  taken  considerable  pains.  The  publisher 
would  have  printed  the  whole ;  but  whatever  faults  may 
be  found  with  the  author,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  exempted 
from  the  imputation  of  an  undue  confidence  in  the  pubhc 
favour  1  since,  to  expunge  was  undertaken  as  readily  as  to 
compose. — So  much  depended  in  the  second  part  of  the 
work  on  accurate  figures,  that  I  did  not  care  to  tnist  to 
myself,  hut  employed  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  arithmetician,  for  examining  the  cal- 
culations, and  I  hope  he  has  not  let  any  material  errors 


escape 


him. 


PREFACE.  lix 

The  reyolution  in  France  was  a  hazardous  and  critical 
subject,  but  too  important  to  be  neglected ;  the  details  I 
have  given,  and  the  reflections  I  have  ventured,  will,  I 
trust,  be  received  with  candour,  by  those  who  consider  how 
many  authors,  of  no  inconsiderable  ability  and  reputation, 
have  failed  on  that  difficult  theme:  the  course  I  have 
steered  is  so  removed  from  extremes,  that  I  can  hardly 
hope  for  the  approbation  of  more  than  a  few ;  and  I  may 
apply  to  myself,  in  this  instance,  the  words  of  Swift : — "  I 
have  the  ambition,  common  with  other  reasoners,  to  wish  at 
least  that  both  parties  may  think  me  in  the  right ;  but  if 
that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wish  should  be,  that 
both  might  think  me  in  the  wrong ;  which  I  would  under- 
stand as  an  ample  justification  of  myself,  and  a  sure 
ground  to  believe  that  I  have  proceeded  at  least  with  im- 
pai-tiality,  and  perhaps  with  truth." 
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TRAVELS    DURING    THE   YEARS 

1787,   1788,   AND   1789. 

THEEE  are  two  methods  of  writing  travels ;  to  register 
the  journey  itself,  or  the  result  of  it.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  a  diary,  under  which  head  are  to  be  classed  all 
those  books  of  travels  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  The 
latter  usually  falls  into  the  shape  of  essays  on  distinct 
subjects.  Of  the  former  method  of  composing,  almost 
every  book  of  modem  travels  is  an  example.  Of  the  latter, 
the  admirable  essays  of  my  valuable  friend  Mr.  Professor 
Symonds,  upon  Italian  agriculture,^  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  what  form  is  adopted  by 
a  man  of  real  genius ;  he  will  make  any  form  useful,  and 
any  i^ormation  interesting.  But  for  persons  of  more 
moderate  talents,  it  is  of  consequence  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances for  and  against  both  these  modes. 

The  journal  form  hath  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it 
a  greater  degree  of  credibility ;  and,  of  course,  more  weight. 
A  traveller  who  thus  registers  his  observations  is  detected 
the  moment  he  writes  of  things  he  has  not  seen.  He  is 
precluded  from  giving  studied  or  elaborate  remarks  upon 
insufficient  foundations :  If  he  sees  little,  he  must  register 
little:  if  he  has  few  good  opportunities,  of  being  well 
informed,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  observe  it,  and  will  be 
induced  to  give  no  more  credit  to  his  relations  than  the 
sources  of  them  appear  to  deserve  :  If  he  passes  so  rapidly 
through  a  country  as  necessarily  to  be  no  judge  of  what  he 
sees,  the  reader  Imows  it :  if  he  dwells  long  in  places  of 

*  See  "  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  iii. 

[All  foot-notes  are  by  the  Editor  unless  it  is  stated  otherwise.] 
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little  or  no  moment  with  private  views  or  for  private 
businesa,  tte  circumatance  is  seea ;  and  thus  the  reader 
ha,B  the  satisfaction  of  being  as  safe  from  imposition  either 
designed  or  involuntary,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit:  all  which  advanta^s  are  wanted  in  the  other 
method. 

But  to  balance  them,  there  are  on  the  other  baud  some 
weighty  inconveniences  ;  among  theae  the  principal  is,  the 
proliiity  to  which  a  diary  generally  leads ;  the  very  mode 
of  writing  almost  making  it  inevitable.  It  necessarily 
\  causes  repetitions  ol  the  same  subjects  and  the  same 
ideas;  and  that  sorely  must  be  deemed  no  inconsider- 
able fault,  when  one  employs  many  words  to  say  what 
might  be  better  said  in  a  few.  Another  capital  objection 
is,  that  subjects  of  importance,  instead  of  being  treated 
d«  suite  for  illustration  or  comparison,  are  given  by  scraps 
as  received,  without  order,  and  without  connection ;  a, 
mode  which  lessens  the  effect  of  writing,  and  destroys 
much  of  its  utility. 

In  favour  of  composing  essays  on  the  principal  objeeta 
that  have  been  observed,  that  is,  giving  the  result  of- 
travels  and  not  the  travels  themselves,  there  is  this 
obvious  and  great  advantage,  that  the  subjects  thus  treated 
are  in  as  complete  a  state  of  combination  and  illustra- 
tion as  the  abilities  of  the  author  can  make  them ;  the 
matter  comes  with  full  force  and  effect.  Another  admir- 
able circumstance  is  brevity;  for  by  the  rejection  of  all 
useless  details,  the  reader  has  nothing  before  him  but  what 
tands  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  subject ;  of  the  dis- 
advantages, I  need  not  speak ;  they  are  sufficiently  noted 
by  shewing  the  benefits  of  the  diary  form ;  for  proportion- 
ably  to  the  benefits  of  the  one  will  clearly  be  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  other. 

After  weighing  the  pour  and  the  contre,  I  think  that  it 
is  not  impracticable  in  my  peculiar  case  to  retain  the  bene- 
fits of  both  these  plans. 

With  one  leading  and  predominant  object  in  view, 
namely  a^culture,  I  have  conceived  that  I  might  throw 
each  subject  of  it  into  distinct  chapters,  retaining  all  the 
advantages  which  arise  from  composing  the  result  only  of 
my  travels. 
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At  the  same  time,  that  the  reader  may  have  whatevei 
satisfaction  flows  from  the  diary  form,  the  obseryations 
which  I  made  upon  the  face  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  passed  ;  and  upon  the  manners,  customs,  amuse- 
ments, towns,  roads,  s^ts,  Ac,  may,  without  injury,  be 
given  in  a  journal,  and  thus  satisfy  the  reader  in  all  those 
points,  with  which  he  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  acquain- 
ted, for  the  reasons  above  intimated. 

It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have  reviewed  my  notes,  and 
executed  the  work  I  now  offer  to  the  public. 

But  travelling  upon  paper,  as  well  as  moving  amongst 
rocks  and  rivers,  hath  its  difficulties.  When  I  had  traced 
my  plan,  and  begun  to  work  upon  it,  I  rejected  without 
mercy  a  variety  of  little  circumstances  relating  to  myself 
only,  and  of  conversations  with  various  persons  which  I 
had  thrown  upon  paper  for  the  amusement  of  my  family 
and  intimate  friends.  For  this  I  was  remonstrated  with 
by  a  person,  of  whose  judgment  I  think  highly,  as  having 
absolutely  spoiled  my  diary,  by  expunging  the  very  pas- 
sages that  would  best  please  the  mass  of  common  readers ; 
in  a  word,  that  I  must  give  up  the  journal  plan  entirely  or 
let  it  go  as  it  was  written. — To  treat  the  public  like  a 
friend,  let  them  see  all,  and  trust  to  their  candour  for  for- 
giving trifles.  He  reasoned  thus:  Depend  on  it,  Young, 
that  those  notes  you  wrote  at  the  moment,  are  more  likely  to 
please  than  what  you  will  now  produce  coolly,  with  the  idea 
of  reputation  in  your  head :  whatever  you  strike  out  will  he 
what  is  most  interesting,  for  you  wUl  be  guided  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  considera- 
tion that  pleases  so  much  as  a  careless  and  easy  mode  of 
thinking  and  writing,  which  every  man  exercises  most  when 
he  does  not  compose  for  tJie  press.  That  I  am  right  in  this 
opinion  you  yourself  afford  a  proof  Your  tour  of  Ireland 
{he  was  pleased  to  say)  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  a  coun- 
try I  have  read,  yet  it  had  no  great  success.  Why  ?  Because  the 
chief  part  of  it  is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable 
it  may  be  to  consult,  nobody  will  read.  If,  therefore,  you 
print  your  journal  at  all,  print  vt  so  as  to  be  read ;  or  reject 
the  method  entirely,  and  confine  yourself  to  set  dissertations. 

Remember  the  travels   of  Dr,  and  Mrs, ,  from 

which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  OTie  single  important 
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idea,  yet  they  were  received  with  oupplauBe;  na/y,  the  hagatellea 
of  Baretti,  amongst  the  Spanish  muleteers  were  read  vnth 
avidity. 

The  high  opinion  I  have  of  the  judgment  of  mj  friend^ 
induced  me  to  follow  his  advice ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
I  venture  to  offer  my  itinerary  to  the  public,  just  as  it  was 
written  on  the  spot :  requesting  my  reader,  if  much  should 
,y/  be  found  of  a  trifling  nature,  to  pardon  it,  from  a  reflec- 
tion, that  the  chief  object  of  my  travels  is  to  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  may  at  once  have  re- 
course, a  he  wish  to  attend  only  to  subjects  of  a  more 
important  character. 


JOURNAL 

May  16,  1787. 

THE  streight  tliat  separates  England,  so  fortunately  for 
her,  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  be  crossed 
inanj  times  before  a  traveller  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  the 
sudden  and  universal  change  that  surrounds  him  on  land- 
ing at  Calais.  The  scene,  the  people,  the  language,  every 
object  is  new ;  and  in  those  circumstances  in  which  there 
is  most  resemblance,  a  discriminating  eye  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  marks  of  distinctions. 

The  noble  improvement  of  a  salt  marsh,  worked  by 
Mons.  Mouron  of  this  town,  occasioned  my  acquaintance 
some  time  ago  with  that  gentleman ;  and  I  had  found  him 
too  well  informed,  upon  various  important  objects,  not  to 
renew  it  with  pleasure.  I  spent  an  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive evening  at  his  house. — 165  miles. 

The  17th.  Nine  hours  rolling  at  anchor  had  so  fatigued 
my  mare,  that  I  thought  it  necessary  for  her  to  rest  one 
day ;  but  this  morning  I  left  Calais.  For  a  few  miles  the 
coimtry  resembles  parts  of  Norfolk,  and  SufEolk ;  gentle 
hills,  with  some  inclosures  around  the  houses  in  the  vales, 
and  a  distant  range  of  wood.  The  qountry  is  the  same  to 
Boulogne.  Towards  that  town,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
many  seats  beloi^ing  to  people  who  reside  there.  How 
often  are  false  ideas  conceived  from  reading  and  report  I 
I  imagined  that  nobody  but  farmers  and  labourers  in 
France  lived  in  the  country ;  and  the  first  ride  I  take  in 
that  kingdom  shews  me  a  score  of  country  seats.  The 
road  excellent. 

Boulogne  is  not  an  ugly  town ;  and  from  the  ramparts 
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of  the  upper  part  the  view  is  beautiful,  though  low  water 
in  the  river  would  not  let  me  eee  it  to  advantage.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  place  has  long  been  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  persons  from  England,  vhose  misfortunes  in 
trade,  or  extravagance  in  hfe,  have  made  a  residence 
abroad  more  agreeable  than  at  home.  It  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  they  here  find  a  level  of  society  that  tempts  them  to  ■ 
'  berd  in  the  same  place.  Certainly  it  is  not  cheapness,  for 
it  IB  rather  dear.  The  mixture  of  French  and  Enghsh 
women  makes  an  odd  appearance  in  the  streets;  the  latter 
are  dressed  in  their  own  fashion ;  but  the  French  heads 
are  all  without  hata,  with  close  caps,  and  the  body  covered 
with  a  long  cloak  that  reaches  to  the  feet.  The  town  has 
the  appearance  of  being  Bourishing :  the  buildings  good. 
and  in  repair,  with  some  modem  ones  ;  perhaps  as  sure  a 
teet  of  prosperity  as  any  other.  They  are  raising  also  a 
new  church,  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale.  The  place  on 
the  whole  is  chearful,  and  the  environs  pleasing  ;  and  the 
sea-shore  is  a  flat  strand  of  firm  sand  as  far  as  the  tide 
reaches.  The  high  land  adjoining  is  worth  viewing  by 
those  who  ha-Te  not  already  hggii  the  petrification  of  day; 
it  is  found  in  the  stoney  and  argilaceous  state,  just  as 
what  I  described  at  Harwich.  ("Annals  of  Agriculture," 
vol.  vi.  p.  218.)— 24  miles. 

The  18th.  The  view  of  Boulogne  from  the  other  side, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  is  a  pleasing  landscape  ;  the  river 
meanders  in  the  vale,  and  spreads  in  a  fine  reach  under 
the  town,  just  before  it  fails  into  the  sea,  which  opens 
between  two  high  lands,  one  of  which  backs  the  town.^ 
The  view  wants  only  wood ;  for  if  the  hills  had  more,  fancy 
could  scarcely  paint  a  more  agreeable  scene.  The  country 
improves,  more  inclosed,  and  some  parts  strongly  resemb- 
ling England.  Some  fine  meadows  about  Bonbrio,'  and 
several  chateaus.  I  am  not  professedly  in  this  diary  on 
husbandry,  but  must  just  observe,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as 
bad  as  the  country  is  good ;  com  miserable  and  yellow 
with  weeds,  yet  all  summer  fallowed  with  lost  attention. 
On  the  hills,  which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
the  trees  turn  their  heads  from  it,  shorn  of  their  f oli^»»- 
it  is  not  therefore  to  the  S.W.  alone  that  we  should  attri- 
•  Pont  de  Briqne  (Fas  de  CalftiO- 
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bute  this  effect. — -If  the  French  have  not  husbandry  to 
shew  "US,  they  have  roads ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
or  kept  in  more  garden  order,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
than  that  which  passes  through  a  fine  wood  of  Mons.  Keu- 
villier's  ;  and  indeed  for  the  whole  way  from  Samer  ^  it  is 
wonderfully  formed :  a  vast  causeway,  with  hills  cut  to 
level  vales  ;  which  would  fill  me  with  admiration,  if  I  had 
known  nothing  of  the  abominable  corvees,^  that  make  me 
commiserate  the  oppressed  farmers,  from  whose  extorted 
labour,  this  magnificence  has  been  wrung.  Women  gather- 
ing grass  and  weeds  by  hand  in  the  woods  for  their  cows  is 
a  trait  of  poverty. 

Pass  turharries,^  near  Montreuil,*  like  those  at  Newbuiy. 
The  walk  round  the  ramparts  of  that  town  is  pretty :  the 
little  gardens  in  the  bastions  below  are  singular.  The 
place  has  many  English ;  for  what  purpose  not  easy  to 
.  conceive,  for  it  is  unenlivened  by  those  circumstances  that 
render  towns  pleasant.  In  a  short  conversation  with  an 
English  family  returning  home,  the  lady,  who  is  young, 
and  I  conjecture  agreeable,  assured  me  I  should  find  the 
court  of  Versailles  amazingly  splendid.  Oh!  how  she 
loved  France ! — and  should  regret  going  to  England  if  she 
did  not  expect  soon  to  return.  As  she  had  crossed  the 
kingdom  of  France,  I  asked  her  what  part  of  it  pleased  her 
best ;  the  answer  was,  such  as  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  would 
be  sure  to  utter,  "  Oh !  Paris  and  Versailles."  Her  hus- 
band, who  is  not  so  young,  said  "  Touraine."  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  a  farmer  is  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  husband  than  of  the  lady,  notwithstand- 
ing her  charms. — 24  miles. 

The  19th.     Dined,  or  rather  starved,  at  Bemay,"  where 

^  (Fas  de  Calais.) 

2  «  Un  malheureux  corroyeur,  qui  pays  qnarante  sons  de  capitation, 
et  qni  n'a  pour  viyre  que  ce  qu'il  peut  gagner  dans  la  joum^e,  sera  tenu 
d'entretenir  environ  six  toises  (measure  of  six  feet)  de  chemin,  entretien 
4vala6  a  neuf  livres  (the  livre  varied  in  value  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sous)  chaque  annte.  De  plus  on  la  transportait  d'une  route  sur  une  autre, 
Join  de  chez  lui." — Petition  nf  the  Varliammit  of  Bennes,  H.  Martin, 
nistoire  de  France,  vol.  xvL,  p.  237.  When  Arthur  Toung  wrote,  the 
corvSe  had  in  certain  regions  been  commuted  into  a  fixed  money  payment, 
^aid  by  the  Commune.  *  Turbary  5  Fr.  Tourbiere  (peat-bed). 

*  Montreuil-sur-mer  (Pas  de  Calais).  '  (Pas  dc  Calais.) 
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for  the  first  time  1  met  with  lliat  wine  of  whose  ill  fame  I 
had  heard  ao  much  in  England,  that  of  being  worse  than 
small  beer.  No  scattered  farm-houses  in  this  part,  of 
Picardy,  all  being  collected  in  villagea  which  is  u  unfor- 
timate  for  the  beauty  of  a  country,  aa  it  is  iaconTenieDt  to 
its  cultivatioD.  To  Abbeville,'  unpleasant,  nearly  flat ; 
and  though  there  are  many  and  great  woods,  yet  they  are 
uointereeting.  Pass  the  new  chall;  chateau  of  Mons.  St. 
Maritan,  who,  had  he  been  in  England,  would  not  hare 
built  a  good  house  in  that  situation,  nor  hare  projected 
his  walls  like  those  of  an  ahuB-house. 

AbbcTille  is  said  to  contain  22,000  sools  ;  it  is  old,  and 
disagreeably  bnilt ;  many  of  the  houses  of  wood,  with  a 
greater  air  of  antiquity  than  I  remember  to  hare  seen ; 
their  brethren  in  Enghmd  have  been  long  ago  demolished. 
Viewed  the  manufacture  of  Van  Eobais,'  which  was  esta- 
blished by  Lewis  XIV.  and  of  which  Voltaire  and  others 
have  spoken  so  much.  I  had  many  enquiries  ciMicemiDg 
wool  and  woollens  to  make  here  ;  and,  in  conversatioD  wit£ 
the  manufacturers,  found  them  great  politicians,  condemn- 
ing with  violence  the  new  commercial  treaty' with  England. 
—30  miles. 

The  2l8t.  It  is  the  same  Sat  and  unpleasing  country  to 
Plixcourt.* — 15  miles. 

The  22d.  Poverty  and  poor  crops  to  Amiens ;  women 
are  now  ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses  to  sow  barley. 
The  difference  of  the  customs  of  the  two  nations  is  in 
nothing  more  striking  than  in  the  labours  of  the  sex;  in 
England,  it  is  very  little  that  they  will  do  in  the  fields 
except  to  glean  and  make  hay ;  the  first  is  a  party  of  pilfering, 
and  the  second  of  pleasure :   in  France,  they  plough  and 

■  (Fob  de  CbIub.) 

■  Tbe  Tun  Kobs^,  DuUh  cloth  manufBcturera  invil«d  to  Frsoce  by 
Clbert. 

■  This  treat;,  eo  liberal  in  spirit,  was  sif^iMl  at  YerBullea  in  Sept. 
I7SG,  Bod  retilied  tlie  folluwing  year,  lie  trade  bctweoD  \he  1*0 
countries  hod  been  up  to  time  Lime  oompamjielj  small;  impurw  and 
exports  ware  doubled  withii^  twelve  motitha  aftrr  the  treaty  had  come 
into  force.  Among  (he  clauaes  was  one  proiiding  entire  religious 
liberty  for  suljjeots  of  both  couatries,aud  tbe  nglit  of  sepiilture '*  in  oou- 
renieiit  placei  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpoae. "  These  tTiendlj  and 
profitable  commercial  relations  were  »ood  mterrupled  by  war.  Enighl'a 
Kilt.  Eng,,  *ol.  vi,  p.  T9T.  *  fSomme.) 
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[1  the  dung-cart.     Lombardy  poplars  seem  to  have  been 
^trodticed  here  about  the  same  time  aa  iu  England.  1) 
'   Picquigny  *  has  been  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  tAiUB- 
"itioD,  that  doea  great  honour  to  the  tolerating  spirit  of 
I  French   nation.     Mons.  Colmar,  &  Jew,  bought  the 

jnory  and  estate,  iaeluding  the  viscounty  of  Amiens,  of 

e  Duke  of  Chaulnes,  by  virtue  of  which  he  appoints  the 
>n8  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens.     The  bishop  resisted 

s  nomination,  and  it  was  carried  by  appeal  to  tjie  parlia- 

l^fflit  of  Paris,  whose  decree  was  in  favour  of  Mons.  Cohnar. 

immediate  seignory  of  Picqaigny,  but  without  its 

_  indences,  is  resold  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
[At  Amiens,  view  the  cathedral,  said  to  be  built  by  the 
uiglish  ;  it  is  very  large  and  beautifully  light  and  deco- 
rated. They  are  fitting  it  up  in  black  drapery,  and  a 
great  canopy,  with  illuminations  for  the  burial  of  the 
prince  de  Txngry,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  whose 
station  is  here.  To  view  this  was  an  object  among  the 
people,  and  crouds  were  at  each  door.  I  was  refused  en- 
trance, but  some  officers  being  admitted,  gave  orders  that 
an  English  gentleman  without  should  be  let  in.  and  I  was 
called  back  from  some  distance  and  desired  very  politely 
to  enter,  as  they  did  not  know  at  first  that  I  was  an 
Englishman.  These  are  but  trifles,  but  they  show  libe- 
rality, and  it  is]  fair  to  report  them.  If  an  Englishman 
receives  attention  in  Prance,  becavee  he  is  an  Enyliahman, 
what  return  ought  to  he  made  to  a  Frenchman  in  England 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  chateau  d'eau  or  machine  for 
supplying  Amiens  with  water  is  worth  viewing ;  but  plates 
only  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  town  abounds  with 
woollen  manufactures.  I  conversed  with  several  masters 
who  united  entirely  with  those  of  AbbeTille  in  condemning 
the  treaty  of  commerce. — 15  miles. 

The  23rd.  To  Breteuil '  the  country  is  diversified,  woods 
everywhere  in  sight  the  whole  journey, — 21  miles. 

The  24th.  A  flat  and  uninteresting  chalky  country 
continues  about  to  Clermont,'  where  it  improves ;  is  hilly 
and  has  wood.  The  view  of  the  town  as  soon  as  the  dale 
is  seen,  with  the  Duke  of  Pitzjames'  phintation  is  pretty. — 
24  miles. 
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The  aiith.  The  environs  of  Clermont  are  pictureaque. 
The  hUla  about  Liancourt  are  pretty  and  spread  with  a. 
sort  of  cultivation  I  had  never  seen  before,  a  mixtnre  of 
vineyards  (for  here  the  vines  first  appear),  gardens  and 
com.  A  piece  of  wheat,  a  scrap  of  lucerne,  a  patch  of 
clover  or  vetches,  a  bit  of  vine  with  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees  scattered  among  all,  and  the  whole  cultivated 
with  the  spade ;  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance,  but  must 
form  a  poor  system  of  trifling. 

Chantilly — magnificence  is  its  reigning  character,  it  is 
never  lost.  There  is  not  taste  or  beauty  enough  to  soften 
it  into  nulder  features ;  all  but  the  chateau '  is  great,  and 
there  is  something  imposing  in  that;  except  the  gallery  of 
the  great  Conde's  battles  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
which  is  rich  in  very  fine  specimens,  most  advantageously 
arrai^ed;  it  contains  nothing  that  demands  particular 
notice ;  nor  is  there  one  room  which  in  England  would  be 
called  lai^.  The  stable  ia  truly  great  and  exceeds  very 
much  indeed  anything  of  the  kind  1  had  ever  seen.  It  in 
580  feet  long  and  40  broad,  and  ia  sometimes  filled  with 
240  English  horses.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
imitation  in  water  of  the  waving  and  irregular  lines  of 
nature  that  I  came  to  Chantilly  '  prepossessed  against  the 
idea  of  a  canal,  but  the  view  of  one  here  is  striking  and 
had  the  effect  which  magnificent  scenes  impress.  It  arises 
from  extent  and  from  the  right  lines  of  the  water  imiting 
with  the  regularity  of  the  objects  in  view.  It  is  Lord 
Karnes,'  I  tWnk,  who  says  the  part  of  the  garden  contiguous 
to  the  house  should  partake  of  the  regularity  of  the  Duild- 
iiig;  with  much  magnificence  about  a  place  this  is  un- 
avoidable. The  effect  here,  however,  is  lessened  by  the 
parterre  before  the  castle,  in  which  the  division  and  the 
diminutive  jets  d'eau  are  not  of  a  size  to  correspond  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  canal.  The  menagerie  is  veiy 
pretty,  and  exhibits  a  prodigious  variety  of  domestic 
poultry,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  one  of  the  best  objects 

'  The  uMleau  hero  spoken  of  was  razed  aa  a  fortreES  in  179S,  and 
nplaced  in  18S0  bj  the  eJegant  eonstructioa  of  the  Duo  d'Aumale, 
planted  to  Ibe  Institut  in  1886. 

•  (Oi».) 
Home,  Henry,  Lord  Karnes,  Suotch  judge  uid  anlbnr.  diei!  1T82. 
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to  which  a  menagerie  can  be  applied;  these,  and  the 
OoTsican  stag  had  all  mj  attention.  The  ha/meau  contains 
an  imitation  of  an  English  garden ;  the  taste  is  but  just 
introduced  into  France,  so  that  it  will  not  stand  a  critical 
examination.^  The  most  English  idea  I  saw  is  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  stables ;  it  is  large,  of  a  good  verdure,  and 
well  kept;  proving  clearly  that  they  may  have  as  fine 
lawns  in  the  north  of  France  as  in  England.  The  labyrinth 
is  the  only  complete  one  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  see  another :  it  is  in  gardening  what  a  rebus  is 
in  poetry.  In  the  Sylvae  are  many  very  fine  and  scarce 
plants.  I  wish  those  persons  who  view  Chantilly,  and  are 
fond  of  fine  trees  would  not  forget  to  ask  for  the  great 
beech ;  this  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  strait  as  an  arrow, 
and,  as  I  guess,  not  less  than  80  or  90  feet  high  ;  40  feet 
to  the  first  branch,  and  12  feet  diameter  at  five  from  the 
ground.  It  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  finest  trees  that 
can  anywhere  be  met  with.  Two  others  are  near  it,  but 
not  equal  to  this  superb  one.  The  forest  around  Chantilly, 
belonging  to  the  Pnnce  of  Cond^,^  is  immense,  spreading 
far  and  wide ;  the  Paris  road  crosses  it  for  ten  miles,  which 
is  its  least  extent.  They  say  the  capitainerie,  or  para- 
mountship,  is  above  100  miles  in  circumference.  That  is 
to  say,  all  the  inhabitants  for  that  extent  are  pestered  with 
game,  without  permission  to  destroy  it,  in  order  to  give  one 
man  diversion.  Ought  not  these  capitaineries  to  be  ex- 
tirpated? 

At  Luzarch,^  I  found  that  my  mare,  from  illness,  would 
travel  no  further ;  French  stables,  which  are  covered  dung- 
hills, and  the  carelessness  of  garcons  d'ecttries,  an  execrable 
set  of  vermin,  had  given  her  cold.  I  therefore  left  her  to 
send  for  from  Paris,  and  went  thither  post ;  by  which  ex- 
periment I  found  that  posting  in  France  is  much  worse, 

^  This  priDce  headed  the  einigration,  a  movement  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  Louis  XVL  The  vast  Bourbon-CondS  estate  became  the  property  of 
the  Duke  d'Aumale  on  the  mysterious  death  of  the  last  duke  (son  of  the 
above-mentioned)  in  1830.  The  old  man  was  found  at  the  chd.teau  of 
St.  Leu,  hanging  by  his  cravat  from  the  sill  of  a  window,  and  foul  play 
was  suspected.  He  was  father  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  foully  murdered 
by  the  first  Napoleon. 

'^  Luzarches  (connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway  bramihing  from  the 
Boulogne  and  Calais  line)  (Seine  et  Olse). 
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and  even,  upon  the  whole,  dearer  than  in  England.  Being 
in  a  pOBt-cbaJse  X  travelled  to  Paris,  as  other  trarellers  in 
pOBtihaiaes  do,  knowing  little  or  nothing.  The  last  ten 
miles  I  waB  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  that  throng  of 
carriages  which  near  London  impede  the  traveller.  1 
watched  in  vain ;  for  the  road,  quite  to  the  gates,  is,  on 
comparison,  a  perfect  desert.  So  mauj  great  roada  join 
here,  that  I  suppose  this  must  be  accidental.  The  entrance 
has  nothing  magnificent ;  ill  built  and  dirty,  To  get  to 
the  Bue  de  Varenne  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  I  had  the 
whole  city  to  cross,  and  passed  it  by  narrow,  ugly,  and 
crouded  streets. 

At  the  hotel  de  la  Kochefoucauld  I  found  the  Duke  of 
LianCourt '  and  his  sons,  the  Count  de  la  Eochefouoauld, 
and  the  Count  Alesander,  with  my  excellent  friend  Mon- 
sieur de  Lazowski,'  all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  in  Suffolk.  They  introduced  me  to  the  Duchess 
d'Estissac,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Liancourt,  and  to  the 
Ihicheas  of  Liancourt.  The  agreeable  reception  and  friendly 
atlentioHB  I  met  with  from  all  this  liberal  family  were  weU 
Lalculatod  to  give  me  the  most  favourable  impresgion 
•  •  *  •. — 42  miles. 

The  26th.  So  short  a  time  had  I  passed  before  in 
France,  that  the  scene  is  totally  new  to  me.  Till  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  travelling  we  have  a  propensity  to  stare 
at  and  admire  everything — and  to  be  on  the  search  for 
novelty,  even  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  ridiculous  to 

'  It  was  tliD  Duke  6k  LlanL-oun  who  ijummoned  courage  (o  break  to 
LonUXVI.lhefallofUieBulJlie.  "It  iiarevolcf'saidtheKing.  "No, 
■Ire,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  it  ia  s  revolution : "  His  leanings  were  to 
conBtidttional  monarchy,  and  lie  made  every  effort  to  reeoncile  the  court 
nlld  tlio  ttasembly.     Finding  the  eausa  of  the  Bevolution,  from  his  point 


of  view,  hopeless,  lie  quitted  France,  and  aflsr  jem  of  exile  quiellj 
inded  bis  days  at  Liancourt  among  the  country  people  by  whom  he  was 
lo  deserredly  beloied.    Died  18S7,  in  tlie  Bus  St,  Hon< 


'  Madame  Soland  gives  a  painnil  portrait  of  this  VoMeh  pmiig^  of  ihe 
ijuke.  The  National  Assembly  Laving  suppressed  his  office  as  inspector 
of  manufacluiea,  he  tlirew  himself  into  aaat-BulotlUjB,  look  part  in  the 
terrible  event*  of  September,  1792,  and  died  soon  after.  His  faneral 
oration  was  prononnced  by  Robespierre.  See  "  Mtfmoirea  de  Madams 
Robnd."  I'ariB,  188G.  See  also  for  LaEowbki'e  Bi'rvices  to  French 
B|:;^'iciilture,  "  L'agrlculture  id  1T8G-178',"  pur  MM.  Pigeonneau  and 
Db  Foville.     I'tti-ifl,  1882. 
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look  for  it.  I  have  been  upon  the  full  silly  gape  to  find 
out  things  that  I  had  not  found  before,  as  if  a  street  in 
Paris  could  be  composed  of  anything  but  houses,  or  houses 
formed  of  anything  but  brick  or  stone — or  that  the  people 
in  them,  not  being  English,  would  be  walking  on  their 
heads.  I  shall  shake  ofi  this  folly  as  fast  as  I  can,  and 
bend  my  attention  to  mark  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  nation.  Such  views  naturally  lead  us  to  catch  the 
little  circumstances  which  sometimes  express  them ;  not 
an  easy  task,  but  subject  to  many  errors. 

I  have  only  one  day.  to  pass  at  Paris,  and  that  is  taken 
up  with  buying  necessaries.  At  Calais,  my  abundant  care 
produced  the  inconvenience  it  was  meant  to  avoid  ;  I  was 
afraid  of  losing  my  trunk,  by  leaving  it  at  Dessein's  for 
the  diligence ;  so  I  sent  it  to  M.  Mouron's. — The  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  Paris,  and  its  con- 
tents are  to  be  bought  again  before  I  can  leave  this  city  on 
our  journey  to  the  Pyrenees.  I  believe  it  may  be  received 
as  a  maxim,  that  a  traveller  should  always  trust  his  bag- 
gage to  the  common  voitures  of  the  country,  without  Any 
extraordinary  precautions. 

After  a  rapid  excursion,  with  my  friend  Lazowski,  to  see 
many  things ;  but  too  hastily  to  form  any  correct  idea, 
spend  the  evening  at  his  brother's,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Mons.  de  Broussonet,^  secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Agriculture,'^  and  Mons.  Desmarets,  both 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  Mons.  Lazowski  is  well 
informed  in  the  manufactures  of  France,  in  the  police  of 
which  he  enjoys  a  post  of  consideration,  and  as  the  other 
irentlemen  have  paid  much  attention  to  aimculture,  the 
^nversation  was  in  no  slight  degree  instnicLe,  and  I  re- 
gretted  that  a  very  early  departure  from  Paris  would  not 
let  me  promise  myself  a  further  enjoyment  so  congenial 
with  my  feelings,  as  the  company  of  men,  whose  conversa- 
tion shewed  a  marked  attention  to  objects  of  national 

^  Broussonet,  Pierre  Auguste,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  no  in- 
tiicnificant  politician,  whose  life  was  a  long  series  of  adventures.  Fro- 
•cribed  as  a  Girondin,  he  crossed  to  Africa.  In  1805  he  became  member 
«f  the  corps  L^gislatif.     Died  1807. 

°  Founded  1761.  An  account  of  the  labours  of  M.  Desmarets  and  hia 
colleagues  is  giyen  in  the  work  named  in  note  S,  preceding  page. 
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importance.  On  the  breaJring  up  of  the  party,  went  with 
count  Alexander  de  la  Kochefoucauld  post  to  Vereailles, 
to  be  present  at  the  ffite  of  the  day  following ;  (whitsun- 
ia,j)  Aept  at  the  duke  de  Liancourt's  hotel. 

The  27th.  Breakfasted  with  him  at  his  apartments  in 
the  paJace,  which  are  amiexed  to  his  ofGce  of  grand  master 
of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  court  of 
Prance. — Here  I  found  the  duke  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
noblemen,  among  whom  was  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,' 
.  well  known  for  his  attention  to  natural  history ;  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  in 
his  party. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  was,  the  Erg's  investing  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  son  of  the  count  D'Artois,  with  the  cordon 
blue.  The  Queen's  band  was  in  the  chapel  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  but  the  musical  effect  was  thin 
and  weak.  During  the  service  the  King  was  seated  between 
his  two  brothers,  and  seemed  by  his  carria^  and  inatten- 
tion to  wish  himseK  a  hunting.  He  would  certainly  have 
been  as  well  employed,  as  in  heariag  aft«rwarda  from  hia 
throne  a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  suppose,  or  some  such 
nonsense,  administered  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  Seeing 
much  pompous  folly  I  imagined  it  was  the  dauphin,  and 
asked  a  lady  of  fashion  near  me  ;  at  which  she  laughed  in 
my  face,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  egregious 
idiotism :  nothing  could  be  done  in  a  worse  manner ;  for 
the  stifling  of  her  expression  only  marked  it  the  more.  I 
applied  to  Mons.  de  la  Bochefoucauld  to  learn  what  groBS 
absurdity  I  had  been  guilty  of  so  unwittingly ;  when,  for. 
sooth,  it  was  because  the  dauphin,  as  all  the  world  knotoa 
m  France,  has  the  cordon  blue  put  around  bim  as  soon  as 
he  is  born.  So  unpardonable  was  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be 
ignorant  of  such  an  important  part  of  French  history,  as 
that  of  giving  a  babe  a  blue  slobbering  bib  instead  of  a 

'  Likn  his  Vinsman  Ihe  Doc  de  Lmncanrt,  one  of  the  pnbiic-splrited 
noblemen  who  welcompii  the  Ravolutjon.  "  La  CDnstitatioti  Hera  faile  ou 
nouB  ne  serons  plus  "  were  his  words  two  years  later.  Of  liberal  mind 
knd  alerling  worth  the  Duke  de  la  Kochefounnuld  deserred  a  better 
fate.    Killed  at  Giaors,  1794. 
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After  this  ceremony  was  finislied,  the  King  and  the 
knights  walked  in  a  sort  of  procession  to  a  small  apart- 
ment in  which  he  dined,  saluting  the  Queen  as  they  passed. 
There  appeared  to  be  more  ease  and  familiarity  than  form 
in  this  part  of  the  ceremony ;  her  majesty,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  saw  to-day,  received 
them  with  a  variety  of  expression.  On  some  she  smiled ; 
to  others  she  talked ;  a  few  seemed  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  more  in  her  intimacy.  Her  return  to  some  was 
formal,  and  to  others  distant.  To  the  gallant  Suffrein  ^  it 
was  respectful  and  benign.  The  ceremony  of  the  King's 
dining  in  public  is  more  odd  than  splendid.  The  Queen 
Bat  by  him  with  a  cover  before  her,  but  ate  nothing ;  con- 
versing with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  of  Liancourt, 
who  stood  behind  her  chair.  To  me  it  would  have  been  a 
most  uncomfortable  meal,  and  were  I  a  sovereign,  I  would 
sweep  away  three-fourths  of  these  stupid  forms  ;  if  Kings 
do  not  dine  like  other  people,  they  lose  much  of  the  plea- 
sure of  life ;  their  station  is  very  well  calculated  to  deprive 
them  of  much,  and  they  submit  to  nonsensical  customs, 
the  sole  tendency  of  which  is  to  lessen  the  remainder.  The 
only  comfortable  or  amusing  dinner  is  a  table  of  ten  or 
twelve  covers  for  the  people  whom  they  like;  travellers 
tell  us  that  this  was  the  mode  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
who  knew  the  value  of  life  too  well  to  sacrifice  it  to  empty 
forms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  monastic  reserve  on  the 
other. 

The  palace  of  Versailles,  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
report  had  given  me  the  greatest  expectation,  is  not  in  the 
least  striking  :  I  view  it  without  emotion :  the  impression 
it  makes  is  nothing.  What  can  compensate  the  want  of 
unity  ?  From  whatever  point  viewed,  it  appears  an  assem- 
blage of  buildings ;  a  splendid  quarter  of  a  town,  but  not 
a  fine  edifice ;  an  objection  from  which  the  garden  front  is 
not  free,  though  by  far  the  most  beautiful. — The  great 
gallery  is  the  finest  room  I  have  seen;  the  other  apart- 

*  This  brave  admiral  had  commanded  the  French  fleets  in  the  East 
(1773, 1783),  coming  to  sharp  encounters  with  our  own  off  the  coasts  of 
Madras  and  Ceylon.  His  most  brilliant  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Trin- 
comalee,  but  these  successes  were  not  seconded  by  the  weak  government 
at  home,  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  cut  short  bis  career.     Died  1788. 
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ments  are  nothing ;  but  the  pictures  and  statues  are  well 
known  to  be  a  eapit-al  cOLlJction.  The  whole  palace,  ex- 
cept the  chapel,  seema  to  be  open  to  all  the  world ;  we 
pushed  through  an  amazing  croud  of  all  fiorta  of  people  to 
see  the  procession,  many  of  them  not  very  well  dreBsed, 
whence  it  appears,  that  no  queatiouB  are  asked.  But  the 
officers  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  King 
dined,  made  a  distinction,  and  would  not  permit  all  to 
enter  promiscuously. 

Travellers  apeak  much,  even  very  late  ones,  of  the  re- 
markable interest  the  French  take  in  all  that  personally 
concerns  their  King,  shewing  by  the  eagemesa  of  their 
attention  not  curiosity  only,  but  love.  Where,  how,  and 
in  whom  those  gentlemen  discovered  thia  I  know  not. — It 
is  either  misrepresentation,  or  the  people  are  changed  in  a 
few  years  more  than  is  credible.  Dine  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  evening  the  duchess  of  Liancourt.  who  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  women,  carried  me  to  the  opera  at  St.  Cloud,' 
where  also  we  viewed  the  palace  which  the  Queen  is  build- 
ing ;  it  is  large,  but  there  is  much  in  the  front  that  does 
not  please  me. — 20  miles. 

The  28th.  Finding  my  mare  aufflciently  recovered  for 
a  journey,  a  point  of  importance  to  a  traveller  so  weak  in 
cavalry  as  myself,  I  left  Paps,  accompanying  the  count  de 
k  Kochefoucauld  and  my  friend  Laaowaki,  and  commencing 
a  journey  that  is  to  cross  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Py- 
renees. The  road  to  Orleans  is  one  of  the  greatest  that 
leads  from  Paris,  I  expected,  therefore,  to  have  my  former 
impression  of  the  little  traffic  near  that  eity  removed ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  confirmed  ;  it  ia  a  desert  compared 
with  those  around  London.  In  ten  miles  we  met  not  one 
stage  or  diligence;  only  two  mesBageries,  and  very  few 
chaises ;  not  a  tenth  of  what  would  have  been  met  had  we 
been  leaving  London  at  the  same  hour.  Knowing  how 
great,  rich,  and  important  a  city  Paris  is,  this  circumstanca 
perplexes  me  much.  Should  it  afterwards  be  confirmed, 
'  conclusions  in  abundance  are  to  be  drawn. 

For  a  few  miles,  the  scene  is  everywhere  scattered  with 

*  This  ch&taau,  famoaa  as  tlie  scene  of  Kapolran'a  Conp  d'4lat  of  the 
IS  BrumiLire,  lirom  wtiirb  also  emannied  the  nnlondance*  of  Cbarlea  X.. 
vBs  destroyed  b;  the  Frnsaian  fira  in  IBTO. 
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the  shafts  of  quarries,  the  stone  drawn  up  by  lanthom 
wheels  of  a  great  diameter.  The  country  diversified ;  and  . 
its  greatest  want  to  please  the  eye  is  a  river ;  woods  gene- 
rally in  view;  the  proportion  of  the  French  territory 
covered  by  this  production  for  want  of  coals,  must  bo 
prodigious,  for  it  has  been  the  same  aU  the  way  from 
Calais.  At  Arpajon,^  the  marechal  duke  de  Mouchy '  has 
a  small  house,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. — 20 
miles. 

The  29th.  To  Estamps '  is  partly  through  a  flat  coun- 
try, the  beginning  of  the  famous  Pays  de  Beauce.  To 
Toury,*  flat  and  disagreeable,  only  two  or  three  gentle- 
men's seats  in  sight. — 31  miles. 

The  30th.  One  universal  flat,  uninclosed,  uninteresting, 
and  even  tedious,  though  small  towns  and  villages  are 
every  where  in  s^ht ;  the  features  that  might  compound 
a  landscape  are  not  brought  together.  This  Pays  de 
Beauce  contains,  by  reputation,  the  cream  of  French  hus- 
bandry ;  the  soil  excellent ;  but  the  management  all  fal- 
low. Pass  through  part  of  the  forest  of  Orleans  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  that  name :  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France. 

From  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  the  pros- 
pect is  very  fine.  The  town  large,  and  its  suburbs,  of 
single  streets,  extend  near  a  league.  The  vast  range  of 
country,  that  spreads  on  every  side,  is  an  unbounded 
plain,  through  which  the  magnificent  Loire  bends  his 
stately  way,  in  s^ht  for  14  leagues ;  the  whole  scattered 
with  rich  meadows,  vineyard,  gardens,  and  forests.  The 
population  must  be  very  great ;  for,  beside  the  city,  which 
contains  near  40,000  people,  the  number  of  smaller  towns 
and  villages  strewed  thickly  over  the  plain  is  such  as  to 
render  the  whole  scene  animated.  The  cathedral,  from 
which  we  had  this  noble  prospect  is  a  fine  building,  the 

^  (Seine  et  Oise.) 

'  Philippe  Comte  de  Noailles,  Dae  de  Mouchy,  with  his  wife,  gmh 
lotioed  daring  the  Terror.  He  was  son  of  Adrian  Maurice,  Marechal 
de  France  and  Due  de  Noailles,  and  father  of  that  public-spirited 
riflooant  who  took  the  lead  in  renouncing  feudal  privileges  on  the 
assemblage  of  the  States  Greneral. 

'  £tampes  (Seine  et  Oise). 

*  Station  on  the  Orleans  railway  (Loiret). 
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choir  raised  by  Henry  IV.  The  oew  church  is  a  pleasing 
edifice ;  the  bridge  a  noble  structure  of  stone,  and  the  first 
experiment  of  the  flat  arch  made  in  France,  where  it  is 
now  80  fashionable.  It  contains  nine,  and  is  410  yards 
long,  and  45  feet  wide.  To  hear  some  Englishmen  talk, 
one  would  auppoae  there  was  not  a  fine  bridge  in  all 
France ;  not  the  first,  nor  the  laat  error  I  hope  that  tra- 
Telling  will  remove.  There  are  many  barges  and  boats  at 
the  quay,  built  upon  the  river  in  the  Bourbonnoia,  &c, 
loaded  with  wood,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  goods ;  on 
arriving  at  Nantes,  the  vessels  are  broken  up  and  sold 
vrith  the  cargo.  Great  numbers  built  with  spruce  fir.  A 
boat  goes  from  hence  to  that  dty,  when  demanded  by  sis 
passengers,  each  paying  a  lonis-d'or : '  they  lie  on  shore 
every  night,  and  reach  Nantes  in  four  days  and  a  half. 
The  principal  street  leading  to  the  bridge  is  a  fine  one,  all 
busy  and  alive,  for  trade  is  brisk  here.  Admire  the  fine 
acacias  scattered  about  the  town. — 20  miles. 
"  The  Slst.  On  leaving  it,  enter  soon  the  miserable  pro- 
vince of  Sologne,  which  the  French  writers  call  the  trigte 
Sologne.'  Through  all  this  country  they  have  had  severe 
spring  frosts,  for  the  leaves  of  the  walnuts  are  black  and 
cut  off.  I  should  not  have  expected  this  unequivocal 
mark  of  a  bad  climate  after  passing  the  Loire.  To  La 
Ferte  Lowendahl,'  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  sandy  gravel,  with 
much  heath.  The  poor  people,  who  cultivate  the  soil  here, 
are  metayers'  that  is,  men  who  hire  the  land  without 
ability  to  stock  it ;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide 
cattle  and  seed,  and  he  and  his  tenant  divide  the  produce  ; 
a  miserable  syitem,  that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes 
instruction.  Meet  a  man  employed  on  the  roads  who  was 
'  Coin  ttiQacalleil  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xni. ;  value  in  1787  twenty- 
four  frBDCB. 

'  Plantations,  irrigation,  canalixation  and  impro'ed  methnda  of  agri- 
calture  are  gradiiallj  tranafiinning  this  region.  La  Sologne  forma  purC 
of  the  two  departments  of  Loiret  and  Loir  and  Uher. 

'  La  Fert4-Sainl-Aubin  (Loiret). 

*  Mitayage,  la.1.  Aledietsrius,  is  tlie  Bjslem  o(  farming  on  balf 
profila,  BO  successful  in  various  parts  of  FmnDe.  Theovfuor  of  tlia  land 
Buppliasltie  soil  rent-free,  the  faraiergivos  the  Qeeessary  labour,  the  fi-uits 
beiug  equally  shared.  Complex  as  suuh  ao  arrangement  may  apjiuar  at 
first  eight,  mi^tuya^  mast  be  counled  aa  a  favtor  of  great  importance 
iQ  the  agrii!ultui-al  prosperity  of  Prance. 
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prisoner  at  Falmouth  four  years ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  rancour  against  the  English ;  nor  yet  was  he  very  well 
pleased  with  his  treatment.  At  La  Fert^  ^  is  a  handsome 
chateau  of  the  marquis  de  Croix,  with  several  canals,  and 
a  great  command  of  water.  To  Nonant-le-Fuzelier,"  a 
strange  mixture  of  sand  and  water.  Much  inclosed,  and 
the  houses  and  cottages  of  wood  filled  between  the  studs 
with  clay  or  bricks,  and  covered  not  with  slate  but  tile, 
with  some  bams  boarded  like  those  in  Suffolk — rows  of 
pollards  in  some  of  the  hedges ;  an  excellent  road  of  sand ; 
the  general  features  of  a  woodland  country  ;  all  combined 
to  give  a  strong  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  England ; 
but  the  husbandry  is  so  httle  hke  that  of  England,  that 
the  least  attention  to  it  destroyed  every  notion  of  simi- 
larity.— 27  miles. 

June  1.  The  same  wretched  country  continues  to  La 
Loge ;  ^  the  fields  are  scenes  of  pitiable  management,  as 
the  houses  are  of  misery.  Yet  all  this  country  highly 
improveable,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it :  the  pro- 
perty, perhaps,  of  some  of  those  glittering  beings,  who 
figured  in  the  procession  the  other  day  at  Versailles. 
Heaven  grant  me  patience  while  I  see  a  country  thus 
neglected — and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  swear  at  the  ab- 
sence and  ignorance  of  the  possessors. — Enter  the  gene- 
rality *  of  Bourges,  and  soon  after  a  forest  of  oak  belonging 
to  the  count  d' Artois ;  the  trees  are  dying  at  top,  before 
they  attain  any  size.  There  the  miserable  Sologne  ends ; 
the  first  view  of  Verson '  and  its  vicinity  is  fine.  A  noble 
vale  spreads  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  Cher  ® 
leads,  seen  in  several  places  to  the  distance  of  some  leagues, 
a  bright  sun  burnished  the  water,  like  a  string  of  lakes 
amidst  the  shade  of  a  vast  woodland.  See  Bourges  to  the 
left. — 18  miles. 

The  2d.  Pass  the  rivers  Cher  and  Lave;  the  bridges 
well  built ;  the  stream  fine,  and  with  the  wood,  buildings, 
boats,  and  adjoining  hills,  form  an  animated  scene.  Several 

^  The  Ch&teau  de  Lowendal  (Loiret). 

^  Nonant-le-Fiizelier  (Loir  and  Cher).  This  little  town  is  an  active 
centre  of  bee-fanning. 

'  (Loir  and  Cher.)  ^  G^n^ralit^,  ancient  fiscal  division. 

»  Vierzon  (Cher).  •  (Cher.) 


new  bousea,  and  buildingg  of  good  stone  in  Verson ;  the 
place  appears  thriviiig,  and  doubtlesG  owes  much  to  the 
naTigation.  We  are  now  in  Berri,  a  province  governed  by 
a  provincial  aaaembly,  consequently  the  roads  good,  and 
made  without  corvees.  Vatan '  is  a  little  town  that  sub- 
sists chiefly  by  spinning.  We  drank  there  eitellent  San- 
cere  '  wine,  of  a  deep  colour,  rich  flavour,  and  good  body, 
20/.'  the  bottle ;  but  in  the  country  10.  An  extensive 
prospect  before  we  arrived  at  Chateaurous '  where  we 
viewed  the  manufactures. — 40  miles.    / 

The  3d.  Within  about  three  of  A^enton '  come  upon 
a  fine  scene,  beautiful,  yet  with  bold  features ;  a  narrow 
vale  bounded  on  every  side  with  hills  covered  with  wood, 
all  of  which  are  immediately  under  the  eye,  without  a 
level  acre,  except  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  through  which,  a. 
river  flows,  by  an  old  castle  picturesquely  situated  to  the 
right ;  and  to  the  left,  a  tower  rising  out  of  a  wood. 

At  Argenton,  walk  up  a  rock  that  hangs  almost  over 
the  town.  It  is  a  delicious  scene.  A  natural  ledge  of 
perpendicular  rock  pushes  forward  abruptly  over  the  vale, 
which  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  two  or  three  long :  at  one 
end  closed  by  hills,  and  at  the  other  filled  by  the  town 
with  vineyards  rising  above  it ;  the  surrounding  scene 
that  hems  in  the  vale  is  high  enough  for  relief  ;  vineyards, 
rocks  or  hills  covered  with  wood.  The  vale  cut  into  in- 
closures  of  a  lovely  verdure,  and  a  fine  riverwinds  through 
it,  with  an  outline  that  leaves  nothing  to  wish.  The 
venerable  fragments  of  a  castle's  ruins,  near  the  point  of 
view,  are  well  adapted  to  awaken  reflections  on  the  triumph 
of  the  arts  of  peace  over  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the 
feudal  ages,  when  every  class  of  society  was  involved  in 
commotion,  and  the  lower  ranks  were  worse  slaves  than  at 
present. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  from  Verson  to  Ar- 
genton, is  an  uninteresting  flat  with  many  heaths  of  ling. 


1 


'  Vatan  (Inil  re). 


■e  (Cher),  fumuus  for 


'  Chftteauroux  (Indre).  From  time  immemorial  this  town  h&9  been 
c«lobra.ted  for  its  cloth  maonfactures. 

*  (lodrej,  within  ebbj  reach  of  the  vallsj  of  La  Creuse,  immorlalized 
•ly  George  Band. 
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Ko  appearance  of  population,  and  even  towns  are  thin. 
The  husbandry  poor  and  the  people  miserable.  By  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  could  give  attention  I  conceive 
them  to  be  honest  and  industrious ;  they  seem  clean ;  are 
civil,  and  have  good  countenances.  They  appear  to  me  as 
if  they  would  improve  their  country,  if  they  formed  the 
part  of  a  system,  the  principles  of  which  tended  to  national 
prosperity.— 18  miles, 
y  The  4th.  Pass  an  inclosed  country,  which  would  have 
a  better  appearance  if  the  oaks  had  not  lost  their  foliage 
by  insects,  whose  webs  hang  over  the  buds.  They  are 
but  now  coming  into  leaf  again.  Cross  a  stream  which 
separates  Berri  from  La  Marche;^  chesnuts  appear  at 
the  same  time;  they  are  spread  over  all  the  fields,  and 
yield  the  food  of  the  poor.  A  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
with  fine  woods,  but  little  signs  of  population.  Lizards 
for  the  first  time  also.  There  seems  a  connection  relative 
to  climate  between  the  chesnuts  and  these  harmless 
animals.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
near  a  foot  long.     Sleep  at  La  Ville  au  Brun.' — 24  miles. 

The  6th.  The  country  improves  in  beauty  greatly; 
pass  a  vale,  where  a  causeway  stops  the  water  of  a  small 
rivulet  and  swells  it  into  a  lake,  that  forms  one  feature  of 
a  delicious  scene.  The  indented  outlines  and  the  swells 
margined  with  wood  are  beautiful ;  the  hills  on  every  side 
in  imison ;  one  now  covered  with  ling  the  prophetic  eye  of 
tafite  may  imagine  lawn.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  render 
the  scene  a  garden,  but  to  clear  away  rubbish. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  for  16  miles,  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen  in  France;  it  is  thickly 
inclosed,  and  full  of  wood  ;  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the 
chesnuts  gives  the  same  beautiful  verdure -to  the  hills,  as 
watered  meadows  (seen  for  the  first  time  to  day)  to  the 
vales.  Distant  mountainous  ridges  form  the  back  groimd, 
and  make  the  whole  interesting.  The  declivity  of  country,  t 
as  we  go  down  to  Bassies,'*  offers  a  beautiful  view ;  and 

^  The  tract  of  uncultivated  land  serring  as  a  frontier  between  two 
states  or  seignorial  domains.  Thus  we  find  la  Marche  between  le 
Berri,  and  le  Limousin,  les  Marches  in  Savoy,  &c.  From  the  first- 
named  was  formed  the  department  of  la  Corrdze. 

*  (Indre.)  *  Bnssines  (Hte.  Vienne). 
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the  approach  to  the  town,  presents  a  landscape  fancifulij 
grouped  of  rock,  and  wood,  and  water.  To  Limoge,  pass 
another  artificial  lake  between  cultivated  MUs ;  bejond 
axe  wilder  heights,  but  mised  with  pleasant  vales ;  still 
another  lake  more  beautiful  than  the  former,  with  a  fine 
aceompanjment  of  wood ;  acrosa  a  mountain  of  chesaut 
copse,  which  commanda  a  scene  of  a  character  difEerent 
from  any  I  have  viewed  either  in  France  or  England,  a 
great  range  of  hill  and  dale  all  covered  with  forest,  and 
bounded  bj  distant  mountains.  Not  a  vestige  o£  any 
human  residence ;  no  villt^e :  no  house  or  hut,  no  smoke 
to  raise  the  idea,  of  a  peopled  country ;  an  Americau 
'-  scene  ;  wild  enough  for  the  tomohawk  of  the  savage. 
Stop  at  an  execrable  auberge,  called  Maison  Bouge,  where 
we  intended  to  sleep ;  but,  on  examination,  found  every 
appearance  so  forbidding,  and  so  beggarly  an  account  of  a 
lanier,  that  we  passed  on  to  Limoge.  The  roads  through 
all  this  counti-y,  are  truly  noble,  far  beyond  any  thing  I 
have  seen  in  Prance  or  eisewhere. — W  miles. 

The  6th.  View  Limoge,  and  examine  its  manufactures. 
It  was  certainly  a  Eoman  station,  and  some  tracee  of  its 
antiquity  are  still  remaining.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow 
and  crooked  streets,  the  houses  high  and  disagreeable. 
They  are  raised  of  granite,  or  wood  with  lath  and  pIatBt«r, 
which  saves  lime,  an  espenaive  article  here,  being  brought 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  leases ;  the  roofs  are  of  pantiles, 
with  projecting  eaves,  and  almost  flat;  a  sure  proof  we 
have  quitted  the  region  of  heavy  snows.  The  best  of  their 
public  works  is  noble  fountain,  the  water  conducted  three 
quarters  of  a  league  by  an  arched  aqueduct  brought  under 
the  bed  of  a  rock  60  feet  deep  to  the  highest  spot  in  the 
town,  where  it  falls  into  a  bason  15  feet  diameter,  cut  out 
of  one  piece  of  granite ;  thence  the  water  is  let  into  reser- 
voira,  closed  by  sluices,  which  are  opened  for  watering  the 
streets,  or  in  cases  of  fires. 

The  cathedral  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  of  stone ;  there 
are  some  arabesque  ornaments  cut  in  stone,  as  light,  airy, 
and  elegant  as  any  modem  house  can  boast,  whose  decora- 
tions are  in  the  same  taste. 

The  present  bishop  has  erected  a  large  and  handsome 
palace,  and  his  garden  is  the  finest  object  to  be  seen  at 
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Lunoge,  for  it  commands  a  landscape  hardly  to  be  equalled 
for  beauty :  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  other  description 
than  just  enough  to  induce  travellers  to  view  it.  A  river 
winds  through  a  vale,  surrounded  by  hills  that  present 
the  gayest  and  most  animated  assemblage  of  villas,  farms, 
vines,  hanging  meadows,  and  chesnuts  blended  so  for- 
tunately as  to  compose  a  scene  truly  smiling.  This  bishop 
is  a  friend  of  the  count  de  la  Eochefoucauld's  family ;  he 
invited  us  to  dine,  and  gave  us  a  very  handsome  enter- 
tainment. Lord  Macartney,^  when  a  prisoner  in  France, 
after  the  Grenades  were  taken,  spent  some  time  with  him  ; 
there  was  an  instance  of  French  politeness  shewn  to  his 
lordship,  that  marks  the  urbanity  of  this  people.  The 
order  came  from  court  to  sing  Te  Deum  on  the  very  day 
that  Lord  Macartney  was  to  arrive.  Conceiving  that  the 
public  demonstrations  of  joy  for  a  victory  that  brought 
his  noble  guest  a  prisoner,  might  be  personally  unpleasant 
to  him,  the  bishop  proposed  to  the  intendant  to  postpone 
the  ceremony  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
meet  it  so  abruptly;  this  was  instantly  acceded  to,  and 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  afterwards  as  to  mark  as 
much  attention  to  Lord  Macartney's  feelings  as  to  their 
own.  The  bishop  told  me,  that  Lord  Macartney  spoke 
better  French  than  he  could  have  conceived  possible  for  a 
foreigner,  had  he  not  heard  him ;  better  than  many  well 
educated  Frenchmen. 

The  post  of  intendant  here  was  rendered  celebrated  by 
being  filled  by  that  friend  of  mankind,  Turgot,  whose  well 
earned  reputation  in  this  province  placed  him  at  the  ' 
head  of  the  French  finances,  as  may  be  very  agreeably 
learned,  in  that  production  of  equal  truth  and  elegance, 
his  life  by  the  marquis  of  Condorcet.  The  character  which 
Turgot  left  here  is  considerable.  The  noble  roads  we  have 
passed,  so  much  exceeding  any  other  I  have  seen  in  France, 
were  amongst  his  good  works ;  an  epithet  due  to  them  be- 
cause not  made  by  corvees.     There  is  here  a  society  of 

^  Lord  Macartney  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Empress 
of  Bussia  in  1764,  and  later  governor  of  Tobago.  On  the  capture  of 
that  island  he  was  sent  to  France.  In  1780  he  became  governor  of 
Madras,  and  afterwards  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  (the  Windward  Islands)  now  belong  to 
England. 
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'agriculture,  which  owes  it  origin  to  the  aaine  diatinguiebed 
'  patriot :  but  in  that  most  unluetj  path  of  French  exeriaou 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing :  evils  too  radically  fixed  werv 
in  the  way  of  the  attempt.  This  society  does  like  other 
Bocietiea, — they  meet,  converee,  offer  premiums,  and  pub- 
lish nonsense.  This  is  not  of  mui?h  consequence,  for  the 
people,  instead  of  reading  their  memoirs,  are  not  B.ble  to 
.  read  at  all.  They  can  howerer  see ;  and  if  a  farm  was 
established  in  that  good  cultiration  which  they  ought  to 
copy,  something  would  be  presented  from  which  they 
wight  learn.  I  asked  particularly  if  the  members  of  this 
society  had  land  in  their  own  hands,  from  which  it  might 
be  judged  if  they  knew  anything  of  the  matter  themselves : 
I  was  assured  that  they  had ;  but  the  conversation  pre- 
sently explained  it :  they  had  mi-tai/erg  around  tneir 
country-seats,  and  this  was  considered  as  farming  their 
own  lands,  so  that  they  assome  something  of  a  merit  from 
the  identical  drcumslance,  which  is  the  curse  and  ruin  of 
the  whole  country.  In  the  agrioultaraJ  conversations  we 
have  had  on  the  Journey  from  Orleans,  I  have  not  found 
one  person  who  seemed  sensible  of  the  mischief  of  this 
.  system. 

The  7th.  No  ehesnuts  for  a  league  before  we  reach 
Piere  Bussiere,'  they  say  because  the  basis  of  the  country 
is  a  hard  granite ;  and  they  assert  also  at  Limoge,  that  in 
this  granite  there  grow  neither  vines,  wheat,  nor  ehesnuts, 
but  that  00  the  softer  granites  these  plants  thrive  well ;  it 
is  true,  that  ehesnuts  and  this  granite  appeared  ti^ether 
when  we  entered  Limosia.  The  road  has  been  incompar- 
ably flue,  and  much  more  like  the  well  kept  alleys  of  a 
gaiden  than  a  common  high  way.  See  for  the  first  time 
old  towers,  that  appear  in  this  country.— 33  miles. 

The  8th.  Pass  an  extraordinary  spectacle  for  English 
eyes,  of  many  houses  too  good  to  be  called  cottages,  with- 
out any  glass  windows.  Some  miles  to  the  right  is 
Pompadour,'  where  the  King  has  a  stud  j  there  are  all 
kinds  of  horses,  but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkish  and  English 
Three  years  ago  four  Arabians  were  imported,  which  had 

'  FierrebussiSro  (Hla.  Vienne). 

*  (Dordc^e.)  Tbis  village  waa  crcaMd  a  miirgiiiBate  by  Louis  XV, 
for  Lis  mistress.     ChUlc^uu  aod  harus  remain. 
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been  procured  at  the  expence  of  72,000  livres  (31491.)* 
the  price  of  covering  a  mare  is  only  three  livres  to  the 
groom ;  the  owners  are  permitted  to  sell  their  colts  as  they 
please,  but  if  these  came  up  to  the  standard  height,  the  King's 
officers  have  the  preference,  provided  they  give  the  price 
offered  by  others.  These  horses  are  not  saddled  till  six 
years  old.  They  pasture  all  day,  but  at  night  are  confined 
on  account  of  wolves,  which  are  so  common  as  to  be  a 
great  plague  to  the  people.  A  horse  of  six  years  old,  a 
little  more  than  four  feet  six  inches  high,  is  sold  for  701. ; 
and  151.  has  been  offered  for  a  colt  of  one  year  old.  Pass 
XJzarch ;  *  dine  at  Donzenac ;  ^  between  which  place  and 
Brive  meet  the  first  maize,  or  Indian  com. 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  34  miles  from 
St.  Q-eorge*  to  Brive,*  is  so  various,  and  in  every  respect  so 
striking  and  interesting,  that  I  shall  attempt  no  particular 
description,  but  observe  in  general,  that  I  am  much  in 
doubt,  whether  there  be  anything  comparable  to  it  either 
in  England  or  Ireland.  It  is  not  that  a  fine  view  breaks 
now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  compensate  the  traveller  for 
the  dulness  of  a  much  longer  district ;  but  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  landscapes,  many  of  which  would  be  rendered 
famous  in  England,  by  the  resort  of  travellers  to  view 
them.  The  country  is  all  hill  or  valley ;  the  hills  are  very 
high,  and  would  be  called  with  us  mountains,  if  waste  and 
-covered  with  heath  ;  but  being  cultivated  to  the  very  tops, 
their  magnitude  is  lessened  to  the  eye.  Their  forms  are 
various :  they  swell  in  beautiful  semi-globes ;  they  project 
in  abrupt  masses,  which  inclose  deep  glens :  they  expand 
into  amphitheatres  of  cultivation  that  rise  in  gradation  to 
the  eye :  in  some  places  tossed  into  a  thousand  inequali- 
ties of  surface ;  in  others  the  eye  reposes  on  scenes  of  the 
softest  verdure.  Add  to  this,  the  rich  robe  with  which 
nature's  bounteous  hand  has  dressed  the  slopes,  with 
hanging  woods  of  chesnut.  And  whether  the  vales  open 
their  verdant  bosoms,  and  admit  the  sun  to  illumine  the 
rivers  in  their  comparative  repose ;  or  whether  they  be 
closed  in  deep  glens,  that  afford  a  passage  with  difficulty 

^  The  livre  differed  in  value  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  sous. 

*  Uzerche  (Correze).  *  (Corrdze. ) 

*  St.  Germain-les-Belles  (Hte.  Vienne).  *  (Ibid.) 
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to  the  water  rolling  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  daezling  the 
eye  with  the  lustre  of  cascades ;  in  every  case  the  features 
ai-e  interesting  and  characteristic  of  the  scenery.  Some 
views  of  singular  beauty  rivetted  us  to  the  spot  j  that  of 
the  town  of  Uzaroh,  covering  a  conical  hill,  rising  in  the 
hollow  of  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  and  auirounded  at  its 
feet  by  a  noble  river,  ia  unique.  Derry  in  Ireland  has 
something  of  its  form,  but  wants  some  of  its  richest 
features.  The  water-scenes  from  the  town  itself,  and  im- 
mediately after  passing  it,  are  delicious.  The  immense 
view  from  the  descent  to  Donzena«  ia  equally  magnificent. 
To  all  this  is  added  the  finest  road  in  the  world,  every 
where  formed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  kept  in 
the  highest  preservation,  like  the  well  ordered  alley  of 
a  garden,  without  dust,  sand,  stones,  or  inequahty,  firm 
and  level,  of  pounded  granite,  and  traced  with  such  a 
perpetual  command  of  prospect,  that  had  the  engineer  no 
other  object  in  view,  he  could  not  have  executed  it  with  a 
more  finished  taste. 

The  view  of  Brive,  from  the  hill  is  so  fine,  that  it  gives 
the  espectation  of  a  beautiful  little  town,  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  environs  encourages  the  idea ;  but  on  entering,  such  a, 
contrast  is  found  as  disgusts  completely.  Close,  ill  built, 
crooked,  dirty,  stinking  streeta,  eselude  the  sun,  and 
almost  the  air  from  every  habitation,  except  a  few  toler- 
able ones  on  the  promenade. — 34  miles. 

The  9th.  Enter  a  different  country  with  the  new  pro- 
vince of  Quercy,'  which  is  a  part  of  Guienne  ;  not  near  s» 
beautiful  as  Limoain,  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  far  better 
cultivat«d.  Thanks  to  maize,  which  does  wonders !  Pass 
Noailles,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  the  chateau"  of  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  that  name. — Enter  a  calcareous  country, 
and  loae  cheenuts  at  the  same  time. 

In  going  down  to  Souillac,"  there  is  a  prospect  that  must 
universally  pleaae :  it  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  a  dehcious 
little  Talley,  sunk  deep  amongst  some  very  bold  hilla  that 

'  Formerly  le  pays  de  CadurqueB,  now  the  departinenl  of  the  Lot. 

•  The  chlloau  still  remaitis.  The  Dno  tie  Nnailies  here  mentioned 
was  brother  of  the  unfortunHte  Duo  de  Mouchj.  He  was  crealwl 
Marshall  of  France  by  Louis  XV,  without  hariog  rendered  any  services 
deserving  the  honoar.     Died  1793.     [H.  Martin.) 

'  Sonillac  (Lot). 
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inclose  it ;  a  margin  of  wild  mountain  contrasts  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  level  surface  below,  a  scene  of  cultivation 
scattered  with  fine  walnut  trees ;  nothing  can  apparently 
exceed  the  exuberant  fertility  of  this  spot. 

Souillac  is  a  little  town  in  a  thriving  state,  having  some 
rich  merchants.  They  receive  staves  from  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  by  their  river  Dordonne,  which  is  navigable 
eight  months  in  the  year ;  these  they  export  to  Bordeaux 
and  Liboum ;  also  wine,  com,  and  cattle,  and  import  salt 
in  great  quantities.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  English 
imagination  to  figure  the  animals  that  waited  upon  us 
here,  at  the  Ohapeau  Bouge.  Some  things  that  called 
themselves  by  the  courtesy  of  Souillac  women,  but  in 
reality  walking  dung-hills. — But  a  neatly  dressed  clean 
waiting  girl  at  an  inn,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  France. 
— 34  miles. 

The  10th.  Cross  the  Dordonne  by  a  ferry;  the  boat 
well  contrived  for  driving  in  at  one  end,  and  out  at  the 
other,  without  the  abominable  operation,  common  in 
England,  of  beating  horses  till  they  leap  iato  them ;  the 
price  is  as  great  a  contrast  as  the  excellence ;  we  paid  for 
an  EngHsh  whisky,^  a  French  cabriolet,  one  saddle-horse 
and  six  persons,  no  more  than  50^.  (2s.  Id.)  I  have  paid  half- 
a-crown  awheel  in  England  for  execrable  ferries,  passed  over 
at  the  hazard  of  the  horses  limbs. — This  river  runs  in  a  very 
deep  valley  between  two  ridges  of  high  hills :  extensi^ 
views,  all  scattered  with  villages  and  single  houses ;  an 
appearance  of  great  population.  Chesnuts  on  a  calcareous 
soU,  contrary  to  the  limosin  maxim. 

Pass  Payrac,*  and  meet  many  beggars,  which  we  had 
not  done  before.  All  the  country,  girls  and  women,  are 
without  shoes  or  stockings ;  and  the  ploughmen  at  their 
work  have  neither  sabots  nor  feet  to  their  stockings.  This 
is  a  poverty,  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  national  prosperity ; 
a  large  consumption  among  the  poor  being  of  more  conse- 
quence than  among  the  rich :  the  wealth  of  a  nation  lies 
in  its  circulation  and  consumption ;  and  the  case  of  poor 
people  abstaining  from  the  use  of  manufactures  of  leather 
and  wool  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  evil  of  the  first 
magnitude.     It  reminded  me  of  the  misery  of  Ireland. 

^  A  light  carriage,  also  called  tim-whiskey.  ^  (Lot.) 
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^^H  PasH  Pont-de-Bodez,'  and  come  to  high  laud,  whence  ve 
^^H  enjoyed  an  immeriBe  and  singular  prospect  of  ridges,  hills, 
^^H  vales,  and  gentle  elopea,  rising  one  bejoud  another  in 
^^H  every  direction,  with  few  nmaseB  of  wood,  but  many 
^^M  scattered  trees.  At  least  forty  miles  are  tolerably  distinct 
^^B  to  the  eye,  and  without  a  level  acre ;  the  buu,  on  the  poini, 
^^B  of  being  set,  illumined  pai-t  of  it,  and  displayed  b.  vast 
^B  namber  of  vUlages  and  scattered  farms.     The  mountains 

^H  of  Auvergae,  at  the  distance  of  100  milea,  added  to  the 

^H  Tievr.     Pass  by  several  cottages,  exceedingly  well  built,  of 

^H  stone  and  slate   or  tiles,  yet  without   any  glass  to  the 

^H  windows  ;  can  a  country  be  likely  to  thrive  where  the  great 

^^■J^  ubject  is  to  spare  manufactures  F  Women  picking  weedi< 
^^^  into  their  aprons  for  their  cows,  another  sign  of  poverty  I 

^^M  observed,  during  the  whole  way  from.  Calais. — 30  miles. 

^H  The  11th.     See  for  the  first  time  the  Pyrenees,  at  the 

^H  distance  of  150  miles. — To  me,  who  had  never  seen  an 

^F  object  farther  than  60  or  70,  I  mean  the  Wicklow  moun- 

tains, as  I  was  going  out  of  Holyhead,  this  was  interesting. 
Wherever  the  eye  wandered  in  search  of  new  objects  it 
was  aure  to  rest  there.  Tbeir  ma^aitude,  their  snowy 
height,  the  line  of  separation  between  two  great  kingdoms, 
and  the  end  of  out  travels  altogether  account  for  this 
effect.  Towards  Cahors'  the  country  changes,  and  has 
something  of  a  savage  aspect;  yet  houses  sre  seen  every 
where,  and  one-third  of  it  under  vines. 

That  town  is  had ;  the  streets  neither  wide  nor  strait, 
but  the  new  road  is  an  improvement.  The  chief  object  of 
its  trade  and  resource  are  vines  and  brandies.  The  true 
Vin  de  Cahors,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  produce 
of  a  range  of  vineyards,  very  rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  lulla  full 
to  the  south,  and  is  called  Vin  de  Grave,  because  growing 
on  a  gravelly  soil.  In  plentiful  years,  the  price  of  good 
wine  here  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cask ;  last  year  it 
was  sold  at  10s.  6d.  a  barique,  or  8d.  a  dozen.  We  drank 
it  at  the  Trois  Rois  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  the  latter 
at  30s.  (Is.  3d.)  the  bottle;  both  eicellent,  full  bodied, 
f^reat  spirit,  without  being  fiery,  and  to  my  palate  much 
better  than  our  ports.   I  liked  it  bo  well,  that  I  established 


'  Piml  do  Kode  (lyil). 


'  (I^t.) 
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a  correspondence  with  Mons.  Andoury,  the  innkeeper.^ 
The  heat  of  this  country  is  equal  to  the  production  of 
strong  wine.  This  was  the  most  burning  day  we  had 
experienced. 

On  leaving  Cahors,  the  mountain  of  rock  rises  so  imme- 
diately, that  it  seems  as  if  it  would  tumble  into  the  town. 
The  leaves  of  walnuts  are  now  black  with  frosts  that 
happened  within  a  fortnight.  On  enquiry,  I  found  they 
are  subject  to  these  frosts  all  through  the  spring  months ; 
and  though  rye  is  sometimes  killed  by  them,  the  mildew 
in  wheat  is  hardly  known ; — a  fact  sufficiently  destructive 
of  the  theory  of  frosts  being  the  cause  of  that  distemper. 
It  is  very  rare  that  any  snow  Mis  here.  Sleep  at  Ventillac.'* 
— 22  miles. 

The  12th.  The  shape  and  colour  of  the  peasants  houses 
here  add  a  beauty  to  the  country  ;  they  are  square,  white, 
and  with  rather  flat  roofs,  but  few  windows.  The  peasants 
are  for  the  most  part  land-proprietors.  Immense  view  of 
the  Pyrenees  before  us,  of  an  extent  and  height  truly  sub- 
lime :  near  Perges,^  the  view  of  a  rich  vale,  that  seems  to 
reach  uninterruptedly  to  those  mountains  is  a  glorious 
scenery;  one  vast  sheet  of  cultivation:  every  where  chequered 
with  these  well  built  white  houses ; — the  eye  losing  itseK 
in  the  vapour,  which  ends  only  with  that  stupendous 
ridge,  whose  snow-capped  heads  are  broken  into  the  boldest 
outline.  The  road  to  Caussade  *  leads  through  a  very  fine 
avenue  of  six  rows  of  trees,  two  of  them  mulberries,  which 
are  the  first  we  have  seen.  Thus  we  have  travelled  almost 
to  the  Pyrenees  before  we  met  with  an  article  of  culture 
which  some  want  to  introduce  into  England.  The  vale 
here  is  all  on  a  dead  level ;  the  roads  finely  made,  and 
mended  with  gravel.  Montauban  **  is  old,  but  not  ill  built. 
There  are  many  good  houses,  without  forming  handsome 
streets.  It  is  said  to  be  very  populous,  and  the  eye  con- 
firms the  intelligence.  The  cathedral  is  modem,  and  pretty 
well  built,  but  too  heavy.  The  public  college,  the  seminary, 

*  I  since  had  a  barrique  of  him  ;  but  whether  he  sent  bad  wine,  which 
I  am  not  willing  to  believe,  or  that  it  came  through  bad  hands,  I  know 
not.    It  is,  however,  so  bad,  as  to  be  item  for  folly. — Authai^s  note. 

»  Ventaillac  (Lot).  •  (Tarn  et  Garonne). 

^  (Tarn  et  Garonne.)  '  Montanban  {ibid,). 
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the  bialiop's  palace,  and  the  house  of  the  first  president  of 
the  court  of  aids  are  good  buildinga :  the  last  large,  with  a 
most  ahewy  entrance.  The  promenade  is  finely  situated; 
built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ranipart,  and  commanding 
that  noble  vale,  or  rather  plain,  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  which  extends  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  in  front 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  whose  towering  maBses,  heaped  one  upon 
another,  in  a  stnpendous  manner,  and  covered  with  anow, 
ofEer  a  variety  of  lights  and  shades  from  indented  forms, 
and  the  immensity  of  their  projections.  This  prospect, 
which  contains  a  semi-circle  of  an  hundred  miles  diameter, 
has  an  oceanic  vastness,  in  which  the  eye  loses  itself ;  an 
almost  boundless  scene  of  cultivation ;  an  animated,  but 
confused  mass  of  infinitely  varied  parts- — melting  gradu- 
ally into  the  distant  obscure,  from  which  emerges  the 
amazing  frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  silvered 
heads  far  above  the  clouds.  At  Montauban,  I  met  Capt. 
Plampin,  of  the  royal  navy  ;  he  was  with  Major  Crew,  who 
has  a  house  and  family  here,  to  which  he  politely  carried 
us  J  it  is  sweetly  situated  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  com- 
manding a  fine  view;  they  were  bo  obliging  aa  to  resolve 
my  enquiries  upon  some  points,  of  which  a  residence  made 
them  complete  judges.  Living  is  reckoned  cheap  here ;  a 
family  was  named  to  us,  whose  income  was  supposed  to  be 
about  1500  louis  a-year,  and  who  lived  as  handsomely  as 
in  England  on  5000L  The  comparative  deamess  and 
cheapness  of  different  countries,  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  difficult  to  analize.  As  I  conceive  the 
English  to  have  made  far  greater  advances  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  in  manufactures,  than  the  French  have  done, 
England  ought  to  be  the  cheaper  country.  What  we  meet 
with  in  Prance,  is  a  cheap  mode  of  living,  which  is  quit© 
another  consideration.— 30  miles. 

The  13th.  Pass  G-riaolles,^  where  are  well  built  cottages 
without  glass,  and  some  with  no  other  light  than  the  door. 
Dine  at  Pompinion,"  at  the  Grand  Soleil,  an  uncommonly 
^od  inn,  where  Capt.  Plampin,  who  accompanied  us  thus 
far,  took  his  leave.  Here  we  had  a  violent  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  with  rain  much  heavier  I  thought  than 
I  had  known  in  England ;  but,  when  we  set  out  for  Tou- 

'  (Tarn  el  Garonne.)  '  Porapigmm  (Tarn  et  Garonne). 
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louze,  I  was  immediatelj  convinced  that  such  a  violent 
shower  had  never  fallen  in  that  kingdom ;  for  the  destruc- 
tion it  had  poured  on  the  noble  scene  of  cultivation,  which 
but  a  moment  before  was  smiling  with  exuberance,  was 
terrible  to  behold.  All  now  one  scene  of  distress:  the 
finest  crops  of  wheat  beaten  so  flat  to  the  ground,  that  I 
question  whether  they  can  ever  rise  again  ;  other  fields  so 
inundated,  that  we  were  actually  in  doubt  whether  we 
were  looking  on  what  was  lately  land  or  always  water. 
The  ditches  had  been  filled  rapidly  with  mud,  had  over-  . 
flowed  the  road,  and  swept  dirt  and  gravel  over  the  ' 
crops. 

Cross  one  of  the  finest  plains  of  wheat  that  is  any 
where  to  be  seen ;  the  storm,  therefore,  was  fortunately 
partial.  Pass  St.  Jorry ;  ^  a  noble  road,  but  not  better 
than  in  Limosin.  It  is  a  desert  to  the  very  gates  ;  meet 
not  more  persons  than  if  it  were  100  miles  from  any  town. 
— 31  miles. 

The  14th.  View  the  city,*  which  is  very  ancient  and 
very  large,  but  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  size :  the 
buildings  are  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have  con- 
sequently a  melancholy  appearance.  This  place  has  always 
prided  itself  on  its  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
It  has  had  a  university  since  1215  ;  and  it  pretends  that 
its  famous  academy  of  Jeux  Eloraux  ^  is  as  old  as  1323. 
It  has  also  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  another  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  church  of  the  Cordel- 
liers  *  has  vaults,  into  which  we  descended,  that  have  the 
property  of  preserving  dead  bodies  from  corruption ;  we 
saw  many  that  they  assert  to  be  500  years  old.  If  I  had 
a  vault  well  lighted,  that  would  preserve  the  countenance 
and  physiognomy  as  well  as  the  flesh  and  bones,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  peopled  with  all  my  ancestors ;  and  this 
desire  would,  I  suppose,  be  proportioned  to  their  merit 
and  celebrity ;  but  to  one  like  this,  that  preserves  cada- 

^  St.  Jory  (Hte.  Garonne).  '  Toulouse. 

*  The  jeiue  floraux  or  poetic  tourneys  celebrated  the  visit  of  Charles 
Le  Bel  to  Toulouse  in  1323  or  1324.  A  golden  yiolet  was  given  to  the 
author  of  the  best  poem,  also  the  title  of  docteur  du  gai  saber.  But  the 
days  of  Provencal  poetry  were  over,  and  the  king  did  not  even  attend  the 
crowning  of  the  successful  candidate. 

*  Now  desecrated,  and  used  for  the  storage  of  hay. 
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deformity,  and  gives  perpetuity  to  death,  the  vora- 
ity  of  a  conimon  grave  is  preferable.  But  Toulouze  ia 
not  without  objects  more  interesting  than  ehurchea  and 
academies ;  these  are  the  new  quay,  the  com  millfl,  and 
the  canal  de  Brien.  The  qnay  is  of  a  greiit  length,  and  in 
all  respects  a  noble  work :  the  houses  intended  to  be  built 
will  be  regular  like  those  already  erected,  in  a  stile  auk- 
WJH^  and  inelegant.  The  canal  de  Brien,"^  so  called  from 
tnWirnhViisbop  of  Toulouze,'  afterwards  prime  minister 
and  ciLi-dinal,  ivaa  plaiiauJ  and  executed  in  order  to  join 
the  Garonne  at  Toulo^lze  with  the  canal  of  Iiauguedoo. 
which  is  united  at  two  miles  from  the  town  with  the  eame 
river.  The  necessity  of  such  a  junction  ariaee  from  the 
navigation  of  the  river  in  the  town  being  absolutely  im- 
peded by  the  wear  which  is  raade  across  it  in  favour  of 
the  com  mills.  It  passes  arched  under  the  quay  to  the 
river,  and  one  sluice  levels  the  water  with  that  of  tangue- 
doc  canal.  It  ia  broad  enough  for  several  barges  to  pass 
abreast.  These  undertakings  have  been  well  planned,  and 
their  execution  is  truly  magnificent :  there  ia  however 
more  ma^ificence  than  trade ;  for  while  the  LaDguedoc 
canal  is  alive  with  commerce,  that  of  Erieu  ia  a  desert. 

Among  other  things  we  viewed  at  Toulouse,  was  the 
house '  of  Mons.  du  Barrfe,*  brother  of  the  husband  of  the 
celebrated  countess.  By  some  transactions,  favourable  to 
anecdote,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  her  from  obscurity, 
and  afterwards  to  marry  her  to  hia  brother,  he  contrived 
to  make  a  pretty  considerable  fortune.     On  the  first  floor 

'  The  canal  de  Brienne,  juinmg  the  canals  de  Langaedoo  and  do 
Midi. 

'  TliB  anti-Protestant  LomfeQie  de  Brienne,  in  power  at  tfie  time  this— 
was  writirn,  dismissed  the  fuDoning  jear. 

'  The  Hiptel  DulmiTy,  now  No.  13,  Place  St.  Raymond,  is  occnpieil 
by  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  What  became  of  the  portrait  hen- 
mentioned  ia  not  known,  no  mention  of  it  ociiurriiig  in  the  Uat  of  objeors 
confiecuted  in  IT94. 

*  Madame  du  Barry,  Ihe  favourite  of  Louis  XV.  She  had  fled  from 
Puris  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevnlation,  butventurad  lothcBemardine 
Coiu'ent  at  Couilly  (Seine  and  Marne),  now  destroyed,  in  order  to  get 
her  diamondB  there  hidden.  She  was  seized  and  guillotined  during  the 
Terror.  Helen  Maria  Williami  gives  a  fearful  pictitreof  her  exeration. 
See  Memoir  De  Goncouits. 
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is  one  principal  and  complete  apartment,  containing  seven 
or  eight  rooms,  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  such  profusion 
of  expence,  that  if  a  fond  lover,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom's 
finances,  were  decorating  for  his  mistress,  he  could  hardly 
give  in  large  any  thing  that  is  not  here  to  be  seen  on  a 
moderate  scale.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  gilding  here  is 
enough  to  satiate ;  so  much  that  to  an  Enghsh  eye  it  has 
too  gaudy  an  appearance.  But  the  glasses  are  large 
numerous.  The  drawing-room  very  elegant  (gi 
always  excepted). — Here  I  remarked  a  contrivance  yfl 
has  a  pleasing  effect ;  that  of  a  looking-glass  before  the 
chimnies,  instead  of  those  various  screens  used  in  England : 
it  slides  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  wall  of  the 
room.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Madame  du  Barr^,  which  is 
paid  to  be  very  like ;  if  it  really  is,  one  would  pardon  a 
King  some  follies  committed  at  the  shrine  of  so  much 
beauty — As  to  the  garden,  it  is  beneath  all  contempt, 
except  as  an  object  to  make  a  man  stare  at  the  efforts  to 
which  folly  can  arrive  :  in  the  space  of  an  acre,  there  are 
hills  of  genuine  earth,  mountains  of  pasteboard,  rocks  of 
canvass :  abb^s,  cows,  sheep,  and  shepherdesses  in  lead ; 
monkeys  and  peasants,  asses  and  altars,  in  stone.  Fine 
ladies  and  blacksmiths,  parrots  and  lovers,  in  wood. 
Windmills  and  cottages,  shops  and  villages,  nothing  es^ 
eluded  except  nature. 

The  15th.  Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
of  Scotland ;  saw  them  first  at  Montauban ;  they  have  round 
flat  caps,  and  loose  breeches  :  "  Pipers,  blue  bonnets,  and 
oat-meal,  are  found,"  says  Sir  James  Stuart, "  in  Catalonia, 
Auvergne  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  in  Lochabar."  Many  of 
the  women  here  are  without  stockings.  Meet  them  coming 
from  the  market,  with  their  shoes  in  their  baskets.  The 
Pyrenees,  at  sixty  miles  distance,  appear  now  so  distinct, 
that  one  would  guess  it  not  more  than  fifteen ;  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  snow  are  seen  clearly. — 30  miles. 

The  16th.  A  ridge  of  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Garonne,  which  began  at  Toulouze,  became  more  and  more 
regular  yesterday ;  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distant 
ramification  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  into  this  vast  vale 
quite  to  Toulouze,  but  no  farther.  Approach  the  moun- 
tains; the  lower  ones  are  all  cultivated,  but  the  higher 
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seem  covered  with  wood :  the  road  now  is  bad  ail  tlie  w&y. 
M!eet  manj  wagons,  each  loaded  with  two  casks  of  wine, 
quite  backward  in  the  carriage  and  as  the  hind  wheeU  are 
much  higher  than  the  lower  ones,  it  shews  that  these 
mountaineers  have  more  sense  than  John  Bull.  The 
wheels  of  these  waggons  are  all  shod  with  wood  iaatead  of 
iron.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  see  rows  of  maples,  with 
vises,  trained  in  festoons,  from  tree  to  tree;  they  are  con- 
^•dtujted  by  a  rope  of  bramble,  vine  cutting,  or  willow. 
.  Thay  give  many  grapes,  but  bad  wine.  Pasg  St.  Martino,' 
and  then  a  large  village  of  well  built  houses,  without  a 
single  glass  window. — 30  miles. 

The  17th.  St.  Gaudens"  is  an  improTiug  town,  with 
many  new  houses,  something  more  than  comfortable.  An 
uncommon  view  of  St.  Bertrand ; "  you  break  at  once  upon 
a  vale  sunk  deep  enough  beneath  the  point  of  view  to 
oommand  every  hedge  aud  tree,  with  that  town  clustered 
round  its  lai^  cathedral,  on  a  rising  ground ;  if  it  had 
been  built  purposely  to  add  a  feature  to  a  singular  prospect, 
it  could  not  have  been  better  placed.  The  mountains  rise 
proudly  arouad,  and  give  their  rough  frajiie  to  this  es- 
quisit*  little  picture. 

Cross  the  Garonne,  by  a  new  bridge  of  one  fine  arcli, 
built  of  hard  blue  limestone.  Medlars,  plumbs,  cherries, 
maples  in  every  hedge,  with  vines  trained. — Stop  at  Iiau- 
resse  ; '  after  which  the  mountains  almost  close,  and  leave 
only  a  narrow  vale,  the  Garonne  and  the  road  occu]iviiig 
some  portion  of  it.  Immense  quantities  of  poultry  in  all 
this  country ;  most  of  it  the  people  salt  and  keep  in 
grease.  We  tasted  a  soup  made  of  the  leg  of  a  goose 
thus  kept,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  had  as  I  expected. 

Every  crop  here  is  backward,  and  betraya  a  want  of 
sun;  no  wonder,  for  we  have  been  long  travelling  on  the 
banks  of  a  rapid  river,  and  must  now  be  very  high,  though 
still  apparently  in  vales.  The  mountains,  in  passing  on, 
grow  more  interesting.  Their  beauty,  to  northern  eyes,  is 
veiy  singular ;  the  black  and  dreary  prospects  which  our 

'  St.  M»rtiiry  (Hre.  Garoiiiie). 

'  {Hie.  Garonne.) 

'  St.  Bertrand  de  Commingos  {Htc.  Gsronne) 

•  I«iiret  (Hte.  PjTeneffi). 
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momitaiiis  offer  are  known  to  every  one ;  but  here  the 
climate  cloaths  them  with  verdure,  and  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  sight  are  covered  with  wood;  there  is  snow  on 
still  higher  ridges. 

Quit  the  Garonne  some  leagues  before  Sirpe,*  where  the 
river  Neste  *  falls  into  it.  The  road  to  Bagnere  is  along 
this  river,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
built  the  town  of  Luchon,'  the  termination  of  our  journey  ? 
which  to  me  has  been  one  of  tha  most  agreeable  I  ever 
undertook  ;  the  good  humour  and  good  sense  of  my  com-.'  '*'  '^ 
panions  are  well  calculated  for  travelling ;  one  renders  a  '*. 

journey  pleasing,  and  the  other  instructive. — Having  now 
crossed  the  kingdom,  and  been  in  many  French  inns,  I 
shall  in  general  observe,  that  they  are  on  an  a'^erage  better 
in  two  respects,  and  worse  in  all  the  rest,  than  those  in 
England.  We  have  lived  better  in  point  of  eating  and 
drinking  beyond  a  question,  than  we  should  have  done  in" 
going  from  London  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  double 
the  expence.  But  if  in  England  the  best  of  every  thing  is 
ordered,  without  any  attention  to  the  expence,  we  should 
for  double  the  money  have  lived  better  than  we  have  done 
in  France  ;  the  common  cookery  of  the  French  gives  great 
advantage.  It  is  true,  they  roast  every  thing  to  a  chip,  il 
they  are  not  cautioned :  but  they  give  such  a  number  and 
variety  of  dishes,  that  if  you  do  not  like  some,  there  are 
others  to  please  your  palate.  The  desert  at  a  French  irm 
has  no  rival  at  an  English  one ;  nor  are  the  liqueurs  to  be 
■despised. — We  sometimes  have  met  with  bad  wine,  but 
upon  the  whole,  far  better  than  such  port  as  English  inns  * 
give.  Beds  are  better  in  France ;  in  England  they  are 
good  only  at  good  inns ;  and  we  have  none  of  that  tor- 
ment, which  is  so  perplexing  in  England,  to  have  the 
sheets  aired ;  for  we  never  trouble  our  heads  about  them, 
■doubtless  on  account  of  the  climate.  After  these  two 
points,  all  is  a  blank.  You  have  no  parlour  to  eat  in; 
only  a  room  with  two,  three,  or  four  beds.  Apartments 
badly  fitted  up ;  the  walls  white-washed ;  or  paper  of  dif- 

^  Cierp  (Hte.  Garonne). 

^  This  word  Neste,  meaning  a  torrent  stream,  is  frequently  fonnd  in 
ihe  Pyrenees. 

'  BagnSres  de  Liichon  (Hte.  Garonne). 
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ferent  sorts  in  the  same  room  ;  or  tapestry  so  old.  as  to  be 
a  fit  nidus  for  motba  and  apidera  ;  aud  the  furniture  such, 
that  an  English  innkeeper  would  light  his  firo  with  it. 
For  a  table,  jou  have  every  where  a  board  laid  on  oroaa 
bars,  which  are  ao  conveniently  contrived,  aa  to  leave  rooni 
for  your  legs  only  at  the  end.— Oak  chairs  with  nifih  bot- 
toma,  and  the  back  imiveraally  a  direct  perpendicular,  that 
defies  all  idea  of  rest  after  fatigue.  Doors  give  music  as 
well  aa  entrance  ;  the  wind  whistles  through  their  chinka  ; 
and  hinges  grate  discord.  Windows  admit  rain  as  well  as 
light ;  when  shut  they  are  not  bo  easy  to  open ;  and  when 
open  not  easy  to  shut.  Mops,  brooms,  and  aerubbing- 
brushea  are  not  in  the  catalogue  of  the  necesaaries  of  a 
French  inn."  Bells  there  are  none  ;  the  fille  must  always 
be  bawled  for ;  and  when  she  appears,  ia  neither  neat 
well  dressed,  nor  handsome.  The  kitchen  ia  black  with 
smoke;  the  master  commonly  the  cook,  and  the  less  you 
see  of  the  cooking,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  a 
stomach  to  your  dinner  ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  France. 
Copper  utensils  always  in  great  plenty,  but  not  always 
well  tinned.  The  miBtress  rarely  claasea  civility  or  attention 
to  her  guests  among  the  requisites  of  her  trade. — 30  miles. 
The  28th.  Having  being  now  ten  days  fixed  in  our 
lodgings,  which  the  Count  de  la  Eochefoucauld'a  friends 
had  provided  for  ua  ;  it  is  time  to  minute  a  few  particalars 
of  our  life  here,  Mons.  Lazowaki  and  myself  have  two 
good  rooms  on  a  ground  floor,  with  beds  in  them,  aud  a 
servant's  room,  for  4  hv.  (3s.  6d.)  a-day.  We  are  bo  un- 
accustomed in  England  to  live  in  our  bed-chambers,  that 
it  is  at  first  aukward  in  France  to  find  that  people  live  no 
where  else :  At  all  the  inns  I  have  been  in,  it  has  been 
always  in  bed-rooms ;  and  here  I  find,  that  every  body, 
J  let  hia  rank  be  what  it  may,  lives  in  hia  bed-chamber. 
Thia  is  novel;  our  English  custom  ia  far  more  convenient, 
as  well  as  more  pleasing.  But  this  habit  I  ciaaa  with  the 
ceconomy  of  the  French,  The  day  after  we  came,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  La  Eochefoucauld  party,  with  whom  we 
have  lived;  it  consists  of  the  duke  and  dutchess  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Chabot ;  her 
brother,  the  prince  de  Laon  and  hia  princess,  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  de  Montmorenci ;  the  count  de  Chabot,  another 
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brother  of  the  dutchess  de  la  Bochef  oucauld ;  the  marquis 
D'Aubourval,  who,  with  my  two  fellow-travellers  and 
myself,  made  a  party  of  nine  at  dinner  and  supper.  A 
traitenr  serves  our  table  at  4  liv.  a  head  for  the  two  meals, 
two  courses  and  a  good  desert  for  dinner ;  for  supper  one, 
and  a  desert;  the  whole  very  well  served,  with  every 
thing  in  season:  the  wine  separate,  at  6/  (3d.)  a  bottle. 
With  difficulty  the  Count's  groom  found  a  stable.  Hay  is 
little  short  of  51.  English  per  ton ;  oats  much  the  same 
price  as  in  England,  but  not  so  good :  straw  dear,  and  so 
scarce,  that  very  often  there  is  no  litter  at  all. 

The  States  of  Languedoc  are  building  a  large  and  hand- 
some bathing  house,  to  contain  various  separate  cells,  with 
baths,  and  a  large  common  room,  with  two  arcades  to  walk 
in,  free  from  sun  and  rain.  The  present  baths  are  horrible 
holes ;  the  patients  lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  sulphureous 
water,  which,  with  the  beastly  dens  they  are  placed  in,  one 
would  think  sufficient  to  cause  as  many  distempers  as  they 
cure.  They  are  resorted  to  for  cutaneous  eruptions.  The 
life  led  here  has  very  little  variety.  Those  who  bathe  or 
<irmk  the  waters,  do  it  at  half  after  five  or  sk  in  the  mom- 
iug ;  but  my  friend  and  myself  are  early  in  the  mountains, 
wlach  are  here  stupendous ;  we  wander  among  them  to 
admire  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenes  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  direction.  The  whole  region  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  of  a  nature  and  aspect  so  totally  different 
from  every  thing  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  these 
excursions  were  productive  of  much  amusement.  Cultiva- 
tion is  here  carried  to  a  considerable  perfection  in  several 
articles,  especially  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows :  we  seek 
out  the  most  intelligent  peasants,  and  have  many  and  long 
conversations  with  those  who  understand  French,  which 
however  is  not  the  case  with  all,  for  the  language  of  the 
■country  is  a  mixture  of  Catalan,  Provencal,  and  French. — 
This,  with  examining  the  minerals  (an  article  for  which  the 
duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld  likes  to  accompany  us,  as  he 
possesses  a  considerable  knowledge  in  that  branch  of 
natural  history),  and  with  noting  the  plants  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  serves  well  to  keep  our  time  employed 
sufficiently  to  our  taste.  The  ramble  of  the  morning 
finished,  we  return  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  at  half  after 
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twelve  or  one :  then  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  of  madam 
de  In,  Rochefoncanld,  or  the  countess  of  G-randva!  alter- 
nately, the  only  ladies  who  have  apartments  large  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  company.  None  are  excluded;  as  the 
first  thing  done,  by  every  persob  who  arrives,  ia  to  pay  a. 
morning  visit  to  each  party  already  in  the  place;  the  visit 
is  returned,  and  then  every  hody  is  of  course  acquainted  at 
these  asaemblieB,  which  last  till  the  evening  is  cool  enough 
for  walking.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  cards,  triek- 
tnteb,  chess,  and  sometimes  music ;  but  the  great  feature 
is  cards:  I  need  not  add,  that  I  absented  myself  often 
from,  these  parties,  which  are  ever  mortally  insipid  to  me 
in  England,  and  not  less  so  in  France.  In  the  evening, 
the  company  splits  into  different  parties,  for  their  prome- 
nade, which  lasts  till  half  an  hour  after  eight ;  supper  is 
served  at  nine  ;  there  is,  after  it,  an  hour's  conversation  in 
the  chamber  of  one  of  our  ladies ;  and  this  is  the  best  part 
of  the  day,— for  the  chat  is  free,  lively,  and  unaffected ; 
and  uninterrupted,  unless  on  a  post-day,  when  the  dnke 
has  such  packets  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  they  turn 
U8  all  into  politiciaBS.  All  the  world  are  in  bed  by  eleven. 
In  this  arrangement  of  the  day,  no  circumstance  is  so  ob- 
jectionable as  that  of  dining  at  noon,  the  consequence  o£ 
eating  no  breakfast ;  for  as  the  ceremony  of  dressing  is 
kept  up,  yon  must  be  at  home  from  any  morning's  eicur- 
sion  by  twelve  o'clock.  This  single  circumstance,  if  ad- 
hered to.  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  any  pursuits,  ex- 
cept the  most  frivolous.  Dividing  the  day  exactly  in  halves, 
destroys  it  for  any  expedition,  enquiiy,  or  business  that 
demands  seven  or  eight  hours  attention,  uninterrupted  by 
any  calls  to  the  table  or  the  toilette :  calls  which,  after 
fatigue  or  exertion,  are  obeyed  with  refreshment  and  with 
pleasure.  We  dress  for  dinner  in  England  with  propriety, 
as  the  rest  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  ease,  to  converse,  and 
relaxation  ;  but  by  doing  it  at  noon,  too  much  time  is  lost. 
What  is  a  man  good  for  after  his  silk  breeches  and  stock- 
ings are  on,  his  bat  under  bis  arm,  and  his  head  bien 
poudre  ? — Can  he  botanize  in  a  watei-ed  meadow  ? — Can  he 
clamber  the  rocks  to  mineralize  ? — Can  he  farm  with  the 
peasant  and  the  ploughman? — He  is  in  order  for  the  con- 
^■ereation  of  the  ladies,  which  to  be  sure  is  ia  every  country. 
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but  particularly  in  France,  where  the  women  are  highly 
cultivated,  an  excellent  employment ;  but  it  is  an  employ- 
ment that  never  relishes  better  than  after  a  day  spent  in 
active  toil  or  animated  pursuit ;  in  something  that  has  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  our  conceptions,  or  added  to  the  stores 
of  our  knowledge. — I  am  induced  to  make  this  observation, 
because  the  noon  dinners  are  customary  all  over  France, 
except  by  persons  of  considerable  fashion  at  Paris.  They 
cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  ridicule  or  severity,  for 
they  are  absolutely  hostile  to  every  view  of  science,  to 
every  spirited  exertion,  and  to  every  useful  pursuit  in  life. 

Living  in  this  way,  however,  with  several  persons  of  the 
first  fashion  in  the  kingdom,  is  an  object  to  a  foreigner 
solicitous  to  remark  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
nation.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  experi- 
ment, as  it  affords  me  a  constant  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  an  unaffected  and  polished  society,  in  which 
an  invariable  sweetness  of  disposition,  mildness  of  charac- 
ter, and  what  in  English  we  emphatically  call  good  temper ^ 
eminently  prevails : — seeming  to  arise — at  least  I  conjec- 
ture it,  from  a  thousand  little  nameless  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  not  resulting  entirely  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  individuals,  but  apparently  holding  of  the 
national  one. — Beside  the  persons  I  have  named,  there  are 
among  others  at  our  assemblies,  the  marquis  and  marchio- 
ness de  Hautfort ;  the  duke  and  dutchess  de  Ville  (this 
dutchess  is  among  the  good  order  of  beings)  ;  the  chevalier 
de  Peyrac ;  Mons.  TAbb^  Bastard ;  baron  de  Serres  ;  vis- 
countess Duhamel ;  the  bishops  of  Croire  ^  and  Montauban ; 
Mons.  de  la  Marche ;  the  baron  de  Montagu,  a  chess 
player ;  the  chevalier  de  Cheyron ;  and  Mons.  de  Belle- 
comb,  who  commanded  in  Pondicherry,  and  was  taken  by 
the  English.  There  are  also  about  half  a  dozen  young- 
officers,  and  three  or  four  abbes. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  remark  on  the  conversation  of  French 
assemblies,  from  what  I  have  known  here,  I  should  praise 
them  for  equanimity  but  condemn  them  for  insipidity. 
All  vigour  of  thought  seems  so  excluded  from  expression, 
that  characters  of  ability  and  of  inanity  meet  nearly  on  a 
par :    tame  and  elegant,  uninteresting    and  polite,  the 

>  Cahors  or  Aire  (Laniles)  is  evidently  meant. 
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mingled  mass  of  communicated  atiide  has  powers  oeilher  to 
ofiend  nor  instruct ;  where  there  ie  much  polish  of  character 
there  is  little  argument ;  and  if  you  aeither  argue  nor 
discusB,  what  is  conversation  ? — Good  temper,  and  habitual 
ease,  are  the  first  ingredients  in  private  society ;  but  wit, 
knowledge,  or  originality,  must  break  their  even  surface 
into  some  inequaUty  of  feeling,  or  conversation  is  like  a 
journey  on  an  endless  flat. 

Of  the  rural  beauties  we  have  to  contemplate,  the  valley 
of  Larboaase,'  in  a  nook  of  which  the  town  of  Luchon  is 
situated,  is  the  principal,  with  its  surrounding  aecompany- 
ment  of  mountain.  The  range  that  bounds  it  to  the  noriih, 
ia  bare  of  wood  but  covered  with  cultivation  ;  and  a  large 
village,  about  three  parts  of  its  height,  is  perched  on  a 
steep,  that  almost  makes  the  unaccustomed  eye  tremble 
with  apprehension,  that  the  village,  church,  and  people  will 
come  tumbling  into  the  valley.  Villages  thus  perched,  like 
eagles  nests  on  rocks,  are  a  general  circumstance  in  the 
Pyrenees,  which  appear  to  be  wonderfully  peopled.  The 
mountain,  that  forms  the  western  wall  of  the  valley,  is  of 
a  prodigious  magnitude.  Watered  meadow  and  cultivti- 
tion  rise  more  than  one-tbird  the  height.  A  forest  of  oak 
and  beech  forms  a  noble  belt  above  it ;  higher  still  is  a 
region  of  ling ;  and  above  all  snow.  From  whatever  point 
viewed,  this  mountain  is  commanding  from  its  magnitude, 
and  beautiful  from  its  luxuriant  foliage.  The  range  which 
closes  in  the  valley  to  the  east  is  of  a  character  different 
from  the  others;  it  has  more  variety,  more  cultivation, 
villages,  forests,  glens,  and  cascades.  That  of  Gousat, 
which  turns  a  mill  as  soon  as  it  falls  from  the  mountain, 
is  romantic,  with  every  aeoompanyment  necessary  to  give  a 
high  degree  of  picturesque  beauty.  There  are  features  in 
that  of  Montauban,  which  Claude  Loraine  would  not  have 
failed  transfusing  on  his  canvass  ;  and  the  view  of  the  vale 
from  the  chesnut  rock  is  gay  and  animated.  The  terminal 
tion  of  our  valley  to  the  south  ia  striking  j  the  river  Neste 
pours  in  incessant  cascades  over  the  rocks  that  seem  an 
eternal  resistance.  The  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
vale,  on  which  is  an  old  tower,  is  a  wild  and  romantic  spot 
the  roar  of  the  waters  beneath  unites  in  effect  with  the 

'  LarbouBt,  or  lie  I'Arboust,  east  of  BRga^res-de-LuchuD. 
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mountains,  whose  towering  forests,  finishing  in  snow,  give 
an  awful  grandeur,  a  gloomy  greatness  to  the  scene ;  and 
seem  to  raise  a  barrier  of  separation  between  the  king- 
doms, too  formidable  even  for  armies  to  pass.  But  what 
are  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  snow,  when  opposed  to  , 
human  ambition  ? — ^In  the  recesses  of  the  pendent  woods, 
the  bears  find  their  habitation  on  the  rocks,  and  above,  the 
eagles  have  their  nests.  All  around  is  great ;  the  sublime 
of  nature,  with  imposing  majesty,  impresses  awe  upon  the  • 
mind ;  attention  is  rivetted  to  the  spot ;  and  imagination, 
with  all  its  excursive  powers,  seeks  not  to  wander  beyond 
the  scene. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods.^ 

To  view  these  scenes  tolerably,  is  a  business  of  some 
days ;  and  such  is  the  climate  here,  or  at  least  has  been 
since  I  was  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  not  more  than  one 
day  in  three  is  to  be  depended  on  for  fine  weather.  The 
heights  of  the  mountains  is  such,  that  the  clouds,  perpetu- 
ally broken,  pour  down  quantities  of  rain.  From  Jime 
26th  to  July  2d,  we  had  one  heavy  shower,  which  lasted 
without  intermission  for  sixty  hours.  The  mountains, 
though  so  near,  were  hidden  to  their  bases  in  the  clouds. 
*rhey  do  not  only  arrest  the  fleeting  ones,  which  are  passing 
in  the  atmosphere,  but  seem  to  have  a  generative  power ; 
for  you  see  small  ones  at  first,  like  thin  vapour  rising  out 
of  glens,  forming  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  increasing 
by  degrees,  till  they  become  clouds  heavy  enough  to  rest 
on  the  tops,  or  else  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  and  pass  away 
with  others. 

Among  the  original  tenants  of  this  immense  range  of 
mountains,  the  first  in  point  of  dignity,  from  the  import- 
ance of  the  mischief  they  do,  are  the  bears.  There  are 
both  sorts,  carnivorous  and  vegetable-eaters ;  the  latter  are 
more  mischievous  than  their  more  terrible  brethren,  coming 
down  in  the  night  and  eating  the  com.  particularly  buck- 
wheat and  maize ;  and  they  are  so  nice  in  choosing  the 
sweetest  ears  of  the  latter,  that  they  trample  and  spoil  in- 
finitely more  than  they  eat.    The  carnivorous  bears  wage 

^  Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  linos  169, 170. 
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(car  against  the  cattle  and  sheep,  bo  that  no  stock  can  be 
left  in  the  fieWs  at  night.  Flocks  mnBt  be  watched  by 
fihepherda,  who  have  fire-arms,  and  the  assistance  of  many 
stout  and  fierce  dogs ;  and  cattle  are  shut  up  in  stables 
every  night  in  the  year.  Sometimes,  by  accident,  they 
wander  from  their  keoporB,  and  if  left  abroad,  tbey  run  n 
considerable  risque  of  being  devoured.^The  bears  attai*!; 
these  animals  by  leaping  on  their  back,  force  the  head  to 
the  ground,  thrust  their  paws  into  the  body  in  the  violence 
of  a  dreadful  hu^.  There  are  many  hunting  days  every 
year  for  destroying  them ;  several  parishes  joining  for  that 
purpose.  Great  numbers  of  men  and  boys  form  a  cordon, 
and  drive  the  wood  where  the  bears  are  known  or  suspected 
to  be.  They  are  the  fattest  in  winter,  when  a  good  one  is 
worth  three  louis.  A  bear  never  ventures  to  attack  a 
wolf ;  but  several  wolves  together,  when  hungry,  will  attack 
a  bear,  and  till  and  eat  him.  Wolves  are  here  only  in 
vrinter.  In  summer,  they  are  in  the  very  remotest  parts  of 
the  Pyrenees— -the  moat  distant  from,  human  habitations  : 
they  are  here,  as  every  where  elae  in  France,  dreadful  to 
sheep. 

A  part  of  our  original  plan  of  travelling  to  the  Pyrenees. 
was  an  excursion  into  Spain.  Our  landlord  at  Luchon  had 
before  procured  mules  and  guides  for  persons  travelling  on 
basiness  to  Saragossa  and  Barcelona,  and  at  our  request 
wrote  to  Vielle,'  the  first  Spanish  town  across  the  moun- 
tains, for  three  mulea  and  a  conductor,  who  speaks 
French ;  and  being  arrived  according  to  appointment,  we 
set  out  on  our  expedition.  For  the  register  of  ikU  Towr 
into  Spain,  I  muet  refer  the  reader  to  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culivre,  vol.  viii.  p,  193. 

Jdit  21.  Eetum. — Leave  Jon  qui  eres,' where  the  coun- 
tenances and  manners  of  the  people  would  make  one  be- 
lieve all  the  inhabitants  were  smu^lera.  Come  to  a  most 
noble  road,  which  the  King  of  Spain  is  making ;  it  begins 
at  the  pillars  that  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  two  monar- 
chies, joining  vrith  the  French  road:  it  is  admirably 
executed.  Here  take  leave  of  Spain  and  re-enter  France : 
the  contrast  is  striking.     When  one  crosses  the  sea  from 


■  Tiella  (Calalonia). 
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Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation  and  circumstance  of  a 
naval  passage,  leave  the  mind  by  some  gradation  to  a 
change :  but  here,  without  going  through  a  town,  a  bar- 
rier, or  even  a  wall,  you  enter  a  new  world.  From  the 
natural  and  miserable  roads  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at 
ence  on  a  noble  causeway,  made  with  all  the  solidity  and 
magnificence  that  distinguishes  the  highways  of  France. 
Instead  of  beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built  bridges ; 
and  from  a  country  wild,  desert,  and  poor,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Every 
other  circumstance  spoke  the  same  language,  and  told  us 
by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  some  great  and  operating » 
cause  worked  an  effect  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
more  one  sees,  the  more  I  belive  we  shall  be  led  to  think, 
that  there  is  but  one  all-powerful  cause  that  instigates  / 
mankind,  and  that  is  Government! — Others  form  excep-^  *^, 
tions,  and  give  shades  of  difference  and  distinction,  but 
this  acts  with  permanent  and  universal  force.  The  present 
instance  is  remarkable ;  for  Eoussillon  ^  is  in  fact  a  part 
of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  in  language  and 
in  customs ;  but  they  are  under  a  French  government. 

Great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  distance.  Meet  shep- 
herds that  speak  the  Catalan.  The  cabriolets  we  meet  are 
Spanish.  The  farmers  thresh  theii*  com  like  the  Spaniards. 
The  inns  and  the  houses  are  the  same.  Eeach  Perpig- 
nan  ;  ^  there  I  parted  with  Mons.  Lazowski.  He  returned 
to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  but  I  had  planned  a  tour  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  to  fill  up  the  time  to  spare — 15  miles. 

The  22d.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  given  me 
a  letter  to  Mons.  Barri  de  Lasseuses,  maior  of  a  regiment 
at  Perpignan,  and  who.  he  said,  understood  agric^ture. 
and  would  be  glad  to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject.  I 
sallied  out  in  the  morning  to  find  him,  but  being  Sunday, 
he  was  at  his  country-seat  at  Pia,  about  a  league  from  the 
town.  I  had  a  roasting  walk  thither,  over  a  dry  stony 
country  under  vines.  Mons.  Madame,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Lasseuses,  received  me  with  great  politeness.     I  ex- 

*  Le  HoussilloD,  now  forming  the  department  of  Les  Pyrenees- 
Orientales,  was  added  to  the  French  crown  iu  1659  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

*  (Pyren^es-Orientales.) 
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plained  the  motives  of  my  coming  to  Frauce,  which  were 
not  to  run  idl;  through  the  kingdom  with  the  commoD 
herd  of  travellers,  but  to  make  myself  a  mast«r  of  their 
agriculture ;  that  if  I  found  any  thing  good  and  applicable 
to  England,  I  might  copy  it  He  commended  the  design 
greatly ;  said  it  was  travelling  with  a  truly  laudable 
inotive;  but  expressed  much  astonishment,  as  it  was  so 
uncommon ;  and  was  very  sure  there  was  not  a  single 
Frenchman  in  all  England  on  such  an  errand.  He  desired 
I  would  s|jend  the  day  wilh  him.  I  found  the  vineyard 
the  chief  part  of  his  husbandry,  but  he  had  some  arable 
land,  managed  in  tlie  singular  manner  of  that  province. 
He  pointed  to  a  village  which  he  said  was  Rivesalte.' which 
produced  some  of  the  most  famous  wine  in  Prance ;  at 
dinner  I  found  that  it  meriU-'J  its  reputation.  In  the 
evening  returned  to  Perpignan,  after  a  day  fertile  in  useful 
information. — 8  mileii. 

The  '23d.  Take  the  road  to  Karbonne.  Pass  Bivesalta. 
Under  the  mountain  there  is  the  largest  spring  lover  saw. 
Otlers-Pool  and  Holly-well  are  bubbles  to  it.  It  risea  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  able  to  turn  immediately  many 
mills ;  being  at  once  rather  a  river  than  a  spring.  Pass 
au  uninterrupted  flat  waste,  without  a  single  tree,  house, 
or  village  for  a  Minsiderable  distance:  by  much  the  ugliest 
country  I  have  seen  in  Fmnce.  Great  quantities  of  com 
every  where  treading  out  with  mules,  as  iu  Spain.  Dine 
at  ^iean,"  at  the  Soleil,  a  good  new  inn,  where  I  acci- 
"  intally  mot  with  the  marquis  de  Trcssan,  He  told  me, 
that  I  must  be  a  singular  person  to  travel  so  far  with  no 
other  object  than  agriculture  ;  he  never  knew  nor  heard  of 
the  like ;  but  approved  much  of  the  plan,  and  wished  he 
could  do  the  same. 

The  roads  here  are  stupendous  works.  I  passed  a  hill, 
cut  through  to  ease  a  descent,  that  was  all  iu  the  solid 
rock,  and  cost  90,000  liv.  (3,a371.)  yet  it  extends  but  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Three  leagues  and  an  half  from  Sejean  to 
Narbonne  cost  1.800,000  liv.  (78,7501.)  These  ways  are 
superb  even  to  a  folly,  Enormous  sums  have  been  s[>ent 
to  level  even  gentle  slopes.     The  causeways  are  raised  and 

'  KiveialtM,  itatioD  and  teat  of  tha  wine  inicia  (PjTBD*ei-OfiBnUile»)' 

'  Sjgeaii,  on  tiiu  lagoon  of  lUot  T)»me  (Aude). 
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walled  on  each  side,  forming  one  solid  mass  of  artificial 
road,  carried  across  tlie  vallies  to  the  height  of  six,  seven, 
or  eight  feet,  and  never  less  than  60  wide.  There  is  a 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  a  causeway  to  it,  truly  mag- 
nificent ;  we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  such  a  road  is  in 
England.  The  traffic  of  the  way,  however,  demands  no 
such  exertions ;  one-third  of  the  breadth  is  beaten,  one- 
third  rough,  and  one-third  covered  with  weeds.  In  36 
miles,  I  have  met  one  cabriolet,  half  a  dozen  carts,  and 
some  old  women  with  asses.  For  what  all  this  waste  of 
treasure  ? — In  Languedoc,  it  is  true,  these  works  are  not 
done  by  corv^es ;  but  there  is  an  injustice  in  levying  the 
amount  not  far  short  of  them.  The  money  is  raised  by 
tailles,  and,  in  making  the  assessment,  lands  held  by  a' 
noble  tenure  are  so  much  eased,  and  others  by  a  base  one 
80  burthened,  that  120  arpents  in  this  neighbourhood  held 
by  the  former,  pay  90  liv.  and  400  possessed  by  a  plebeian 
right,  which  ought  proportionally  to  pay  300  liv.  is,  instead 
of  that,  assessed  at  1400  liv.  At  Narbonne,  the  canaP 
which  joins  that  of  Languedoc,  deserves  attention ;  it  is  a 
very  fine  work,  and  wHl,  they  say,  be  finished  next  month. 
— 36  miles. 

The  24th.  Women  without  stockings,  and  many  with- 
out shoes ;  but  if  their  feet  are  poorly  clad  they  have  a 
superb  consolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent  causeways : 
the  new  road  is  50  feet  wide,  and  50  more  digged  away  or 
destroyed  to  make  it. 

The  vintage  itself  can  hardly  be  such  a  scene  of  activity 
and  animation  as  this  imiversal  one  of  treading  out  the 
com,  with  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  Languedoc 
are  now  alive.  The  com  is  all  roughly  stacked  around  a 
dry  firm  spot,  where  great  numbers  of  mules  and  horses 
are  driven  on  a  trot  round  a  centre,  a  woman  holding  the 
reins,  and  another,  or  a  girl  or  two,  with  whips  drive ;  the 
men  supply  and  clear  the  floor ;  other  parties  are  dressing, 
by  throwing  the  com  into  the  air  for  the  wind  to  blow 
away  the  chaff.  Every  soul  is  employed,  and  with  such  an 
air  of  cheerfulness,  that  the  people  seem  as  well  pleased 
with  their  labour,  as  the  farmer  himself  with  his  great 

*  La  Robine. 
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heaps  of  wheat.  The  scene  is  miMmiiionly  animated  and 
joyous.  I  stopped  and  alighted  often  to  see  their  method ; 
I  was  always  very  civilly  treated,  and  niy  wiebea  for  a  good 
price  for  the  farmer,  and  not  too  good  a,  one  for  the  poor, 
well  received.  This  method,  which  entirely  savee  bama, 
depends  absolutely  on  climate :  from  my  leaving  Bagnere 
de  Luchon  to  this  moment,  all  thioiigh  Catalonia,  Kous- 
siUon,  and  this  part  of  Languedoc,  there  ba^  been  nothing 
like  rain ;  but  one  unvarying  clear  bright  sky  and  burning 
aim,  vet  not  at  all  suffocating,  or  to  me  even  unpleasant. 
I  asked  whether  they  were  not  sometimes  caught  in  the 
rain?  they  said,  very  rarely  indeed;  but  if  rain  did  come, 
it  is  seldom  more  than  a  heavy  shower,  which  a  hot  svm 
quickly  sncceeda  and  dries  every  thing  speedily. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc '  is  the  capital  feature  of  ail 
this  country.  The  mountain  through  which  it  piercea  is 
insulated,  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  valley,  and  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  road.  It  is  a  noble  and  stispendous 
work,  goes  through  the  hill  about  the  breadth  of  three 
toiseB,  and  was  di^ed  without  shafts. 

Leave  the  road,  and  crossing  the  canal,  follow  it  to 
Beziers ; '  nine  aluice-gates  let  the  water  down  the  hill  to 
join  the  river  at  the  town. — A  noble  work  !  The  port  is 
broad  enough  for  four  large  vessels  to  lie  abreast ;  the 
greatest  of  them  carries  from  90  to  100  tons.  Many  of 
them  were  at  the  quay,  some  in  motion,  and  every  sign  of 
an  animated  business.  This  is  the  best  sight  I  have  seen 
in  Prance.  Here  Lewis  SIV.  thou  art  truly  great ! — Here, 
with  a  generous  and  benignant  hand,  thou  dispensest  ease 
and  wealth  to  thy  people  ! — Si  sic  omnia,  thy  name  would 
indeed  have  been  revered.  To  efEect  this  noble  work,  of 
uniting  the  two  seas,  less  money  was  expended  than  to 
besiege  Turin,  or  to  seize  Strasbourg  like  a  robber.  Such 
an  employment  of  the  revenues  of  a  great  kingdom  is  the 
only  laudable  way  of  a  monarch's  acquiring  immortality ; 
all  other  means  make  their  names  survive  with  those  only 
of  the  incendiaries,  robbers,  and  violators  of   mankind. 


'  The  caoal  de  Langne^oe  o 

r  ilu  Midi,  called  also  Le  car 

al  des  deux 

era,  wbi.;h  unites  Uie  Medib 

rrancui  wich  the  Atlantic, 

was  crealed 

der  Louis  XIV.  by  Riquet. 
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The  canal  passes  through  the  river  for  about  haK  a  league, 
separated  from  it  by  walls  which  are  covered  in  floods ; 
and  then  turns  ofE  for  Cette.  Dine  at  Beziers.  Knowing 
that  Mons.  TAbb^  Eozier,^  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Journal  Physique,  and  who  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary 
of  husbandry,  which  in  France  has  much  reputation,  lived 
and  farmed  near  Beziers,  I  enquired  at  the  inn  the  way  to 
his  house.  They  told  me  that  he  had  left  Beziers  two 
years,  but  that  the  house  was  to  be  seen  from  the  street, 
and  accordingly  shewed  it  me  from  something  of  a  square 
open  on  one  side  to  the  country ;  adding,  that  it  belonged 
now  to  a  Mons.  de  Eieuse,  who  had  purchased  the  estate 
of  the  Abbe.  To  view  the  farm  of  a  man  celebrated  for 
his  writings,  was  an  object,  as  it  would,  at  least,  enable 
me,  in  reading  his  book,  to  understand  better  the  allusions 
he  might  make  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  other  circum- 
stances. I  was  sorry  to  hear,  at  the  table  d'hote,  much 
ridicule  thrown  on  the  Abb^  Eozier's  husbandry,  tha.t  it 
had  heaucoup  de  fantasie  ma/is  rien  solide ;  in  particular, 
they  treated  his  paving  his  vineyards  as  a  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstance. Such  an  experiment  seemed  remarkable,  and 
I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  that  I  might  desire  to  see  these 
paved  vineyards.  The  Abb^  here,  as  •  a  farmer,  has  just 
that  character  which  every  man  will  be  sure  to  have  who 
departs  from  the  methods  of  his  neighbours ;  for  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  countrymen,  that  any  body  should  come 
among  them  who  can  presume  with  impunity  to  think  for 
themselves.  I  asked  why  he  left  the  country  ?  and  they 
gave  me  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  bishop  of  Beziers  cut- 
ting a  road  through  the  Abba's  farm,  at  the  expence  of  the 
province,  to  lead  to  the  house  of  his  (the  bishop's)  mis- 
tress, which  occasioned  such  a  quarrel  that  Mons.  Rozier 
could  stay  no  longer  in  the  country.  This  is  a  pretty 
feature  of  a  government :  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced  to  sell 
his  estate,  and  driven  out  of  a  country,  because  bishops 
make  love. — I  suppose  to  their  neighbours  wives,  as  no 
other  love  is  fashionable  in  France.  Which  of  my  neigh- 
bours' wives  will  tempt  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to  make  a 
road  through  my  farm,  and  drive  me  to  sell  Bradfield  ? — 

^  Rozier  (Francois),  an  ecclesiastic  and  agricultural  writer,  born  1754, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Lyon^   1793. 


I  give  my  autliority  for  this  anecdote,  the  chat  of  a  table 
d'hote ;  it  ia  as  likely  to  be  false  ae  true ;  but  Laiiguedo- 
cian  bishops  are  certainly  not  Engliab  ones. — Mens,  de 
Eieuse  received  me  politely,  and  aatiafied  as  many  of  my 
enquiries  as  he  could;  for  he  knew  little  more  of  the 
Abl>e's  husliandry  than  common  report,  and  what  the  farm 
itself  told  him,  As  hi  paved  vineyards,  there  was  no  such 
thing ;  the  report  must  have  taken  rise  from  a,  vineyard  of 
Burgundy  grapes,  which  the  Abbu  planted  in  a  new 
manner;  he  set  them  iu  a  curved  form,  in  a  foBs,  covering 
them  only  with  flints  instead  of  earth ;  this  succeeded  well. 
I  walked  over  the  farm,  which  is  beautifully  situated,  on 
the  slope  and  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  Beziers,  its 
rich  vale,  its  navigation,  and  a  fine  accompanyment  of 
mountains. 

Beziers  has  a  fine  promenade ;  and  is  becoming,  they 
say,  a  favourite  residence  for  the  English,  preferring  the 
air  to  that  of  Montpellier.  Take  the  road  to  Fezenaa.'  It 
leads  up  a  hill,  which  commands,  for  some  time,  a  view  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Through  all  this  country,  but  parti- 
culsjly  in  the  olive  guilds,  the  cricket  {dcala)  maies  a, 
constant,  sharp,  monotonous  noise ;  a  more  odious  com- 
panion on  the  road  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Fezenas 
opens  on  a  very  fine  country,  a  vale  of  sii  or  eight  leagues 
extent  all  cultivated;  a  beautiful  mixture  of  vines,  mul- 
berries, olives,  towns,  and  scattered  houses,  with  a  great 
deal  of  fine  lucerne ;  the  whole  bounded  by  gentle  hills, 
cultivated  to  their  tops. — At  supper,  at  the  table  d'h6te. 
we  were  waited  on  by  a  female  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
eiquiaitely  ugly,  and  diffusing  odours  not  of  roses :  there 
were,  however,  a  crois;  de  St.  Ijouis,'  and  two  or  three  mer- 
cantile-looking people  that  prated  with  her  very  familiarly  : 
at  an  ordinary  of  farmers,  at  the  poorest  and  remotest 
market  village  in  England,  such  an  animal  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  landlord  to  enter  his  house;  or  by  the 
guests  their  room. — 32  miles. 

The  25th.     The  road,  iu  crossing  a  valley  to  and  from  a 

■  P^zena*  (H^roult). 

'  An  nrder  crealBd  by  LoniB  XrV.,and  conferred  only  on  offiosra, 
naval  atwl  mililnry.  Suppreaaed  by  tiie  Consenlion,  1792,  re-eatablisheit 
andfr  the  IJt'slontion,  this  order  was  finally  abolished  in  July,  1^30, 
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bridge,  is  a  magnificent  walled  causeway,  more  than  a  mile 
long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high ; 
with  stone  posts  on  each  side  at  every  six  yards — ^a  prodi- 
gious work. — ^I  know  nothing  more  striking  to  a  traveller 
than  the  roads  of  Languedoc :  we  have  not  in  England  a  con- 
ception of  such  exertions ;  they  are  splendid  and  superb ; 
and  if  I  could  free  my  mind  of  the  recollection  of  the  unjust 
taxation  which  pays  them,  I  should  travel  with  admiration 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  the  states  of  this  province. 
The  police  of  these  roads  is  however  execrable — ^for  I 
scarcely  meet  a  cart  but  the  driver  is  asleep  in  it. 

Taking  the  road  to  Montpellier,  pass  through  a  pleasing 
country ;  and  by  another  immense  walled  causeway,  twelve 
yards  broad  and  three  high,  leading  close  to  the  sea.  To 
Pijan,^  and  near  Frontignan  ^  and  Montbasin,^  famous  for 
their  muscat  wines. — Approach  Montpellier ;  the  environs, 
for  near  a  league,  are  delicious,  and  more  highly  ornamented 
than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  France. — ^Villas  well  bmlt, 
clean,  and  comfortable,  with  every  appearance  of  wealthy 
owners,  are  spread  thickly  through  the  country.  They  are, 
in  general,  pretty  square  buildings;  some  very  large. 
Montpellier,  with  the  air  rather  of  a  great  capital  than  of 
a  provincial  town,  covers  a  hill  that  swells  proudly  to  the 
view. — ^But  on  entering  it,  you  experience  a  disappoint- 
ment from  narrow,  ill-built,  crooked  streets,  but  full  of 
people,  and  apparently  alive  with  business ;  yet  there  is  no 
considerable  manufacture  in  the  place ;  the  principal  are 
verdigrease,  silk  handkerchiefs,  blankets,  perfumes  and 
liqueurs.  The  great  object  for  a  stranger  to  view  is  the 
promenade  or  square,  for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the 
Perou.* — There  is  a  magnificent  aqueduct  on  three  tires  of 
arches  for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  from  a  hill  at  a 
considerable  distance ;  a  very  noble  work ;  a  chateau  d^eau 
receives  the  water  in  a  circular  bason,  from  which  it  falls 
into  an  external  reservoir,  to  supply  the  city,  and  the  jets 
cTeau  that  cool  the  air  of  a  garden  below,  the  whole  in  a 
fine  square  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  walled  in  with  a  ballustrade,  and  other  mural 
decorations,  and  in  the  centre  a  good  equestrian  statue  of 

»  Pignan  (H6rault).  ^  (H^rault.) 

'  Monibazin  (H^raiilt).  *  Place  du  Peyrou. 
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LouiH  XrV.  There  iB  an  air  of  real  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence in  this  ueeful  work,  that  struck  me  more  than  any 
tiling  at  TeraailleB.  The  view  is  also  singularly  beautiful. 
To  the  Bonth,  the  eye  wandera  with  delight  over  a  rich 
vale,  spread  with  villas,  and  terminated  by  the  sea.  To 
the  north,  a  series  of  cultivated  hills.  On  one  side,  the 
vast  range  of  the  Pyrenees  trend  away  till  lost  in  remote- 
aeas.  On  the  other,  the  eternal  anows  of  the  Alpa  pierce 
the  clouds.  The  whole  view  one  of  the  moat  stupendous 
to  be  Been,  when  a  clear  sky  approximates  these  distant 
objects. — 32  miles. 

The  26th.  The  fair  of  Beaucaire'  filla  the  whole  coun- 
try with  business  and  motion ;  meet  many  carts  loaded ; 
and  nine  diligences  going  or  coming.  Yesterday  and 
to  day  the  hottest  I  ever  erperieneed ;  we  had  none  hke 
them  in  Spain — the  flies  much  worae  than  the  heat. — 30 

The  27th.  The  amphitheatre  of  Nismes  is  a  prodigious 
work,  which  shews  how  ,well  the  EomanB  bad  adapted  these 
edifices  to  the  abominable  useB  to  which  they  were  erected. 
The  eoDTenienee  of  a  theatre  that  could  hold  17000  spec- 
tators without  confusion  ;  the  magnitude  :  the  massive 
and  substantial  manner  in  which  it  is  built  without  mortar, 
that  haB  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  weather,  and  the 
worse  depredations  of  the  barbarians  in  the  varioua 
revolutions  of  siit^en  centuries,  all  strike  the  attention 
forcibly. 

I  viewed,  the  Maison  Quarre  last  night ;  again  this 
morning,  and  twice  more  in  the  day ;  it  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  light,  elegant,  and  pleasing  building  I 
ever  beheld.  Withoutany  magnitude  to  render  it  imposing; 
without  any  extraordinary  magnificence  to  surprize,  it 
rivets  attention.  There  is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  pro- 
pbrtiona  that  charms  the  eye.  One  can  fii  on  no  particular 
part  of  pre-eminent  beauty  ;  it  is  one  perfect  whole  of 
symmetry  and  grace.  What  an  infatuation  in  modern 
BTohitecta,  that  can  overlook  the  chaste  and  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  taste,  manifest  in  such  a  work  ;  and  yet  rear  such 
piles  o£  laboured  foppery  and  heaviness  as  are  to  be  met 
*  (Gard,]  The  celebrated  foiri  (brmerly  held  here  bate  much  de- 
^leaaed  in  importance. 
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"with  in  France.  The  temple  of  Diana,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  ancient  baths,  with  their  modem  restoration,  and  the 
promenade,  form  parts  of  the  same  scene,  and  are  magnifi- 
cent decorations  of  the  city.  I  was,  in  relation  to  the 
baths,  in  ill  luck,  for  the  water  was  all  drawn  off,  in  order 
to  clean  them  and  the  canals. — The  Eoman  pavements  are 
singularly  beautiful,  and  in  high  preservation.  My  quarters 
at  Nismes  were  at  the  Louvre,  a  large,  commodious,  and 
excellent  inn,  the  house  was  almost  as  much  a  fair  from 
morning  to  night  as  Beaucaire  itself  could  be.  I  dined 
and  supped  at  the  table  d'hote ;  the  cheapness  of  these 
tables  suits  my  finances,  and  one  sees  something  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  ;  we  sat  down  from  twenty  to  forty 
at  every  meal,  most  motley  companies  of  French,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  with  a  Greek  and  Armenian; 
and  I  was  informed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe 
or  Asia;  that  have  not  merchants  at  this  great  fair,  chiefly 
for  raw  silk,  of  which  many  millions  in  value  are  sold  in 
four  days :  all  the  other  commodities  of  the  world  are  to 
be  found  there. 

One  circumstance  I  must  remark  on  this  numerous  table 
d'hote,  because  it  has  struck  me  repeatedly,  which  is  the 
taciturnity  of  the  French.  I  came  to  the  kingdom  expect- 
ing to  have  my  ears  constantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite 
volubility  and  spirits  of  the  people,  of  which  so  many 
persons  have  written,  sitting,  I  suppose,  by  their  English 
fire- sides.  At  Montpellier,  though  15  persons  and  some 
of  them  ladies  were  present,  I  found  it  impossible  to  make 
them  break  their  inflexible  silence  with  more  than  a  mono- 
syllable, and  the  whole  company  sat  more  like  an  assembly 
of  tongue-tied  quakers,  than  the  mixed  company  of  a 
people  famous  for  loquacity.  Here  also,  at  Nismes,  with 
a  cfifferent  party  at  every  meal  it  is  the  same ;  not  a 
Frenchman  will  open  his  lips.  To  day  at  dinner,  hopeless 
of  that  nation,  and  fearing  to  lose  the  use  of  an  organ  they 
had  so  little  inclination  to  employ,  I  fixed  myself  by  a 
Spaniard,  and  having  been  so  lately  in  his  country,  I  found 
him  ready  to  converse,  and  tolerably  communicative  ;  but 
we  had  more  conversation  than  thirty  other  persons  main- 
tained among  themselves. 

The  28th.     Early  in  the  morning  to  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
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through  a  plain  eoTered  with  vast  pla-ntatioEs  of  olives  to 
the  left,  but  much  wast*  rockj  land.  At  the  first  view  ol 
that  celebrated  aqueduct,  I  was  rather  disappointed, 
having  expected  Boraethin^  of  greater  magnitiide ;  but 
Boon  found  the  error :  I  was,  on  eiauiining  it  more  nearly, 
convinced  that  it  posseBsed  every  quality  that  ought  to 
make  a  strong  impression.  It  is  a  Btupendous  work ;  the 
magnitude,  and  the  massive  solidity  of  the  architecture, 
which  may  probably  endure  two  or  three  thousand  years 
more,  united  with  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  undertaking, 
to  give  UB  a  high  idea  of  the  spirit  of  exertion  which  exe- 
cuted it  for  the  supply  of  a  provincial  town :  the  aurpriae, 
however,  may  cease,  when  we  consider  the  nations  enslaved 
that  were  the  workmen.— Ketnrning  to  Nismes,  meet  many 
pierchants  returning  from  the  fair ;  each  with  a  child's 
drum  tied  to  their  cloakbag:  my  own  little  girl  was  too 
much  in  my  head  not  to  love  them  for  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion to  their  children  ; — but  why  a  drum  ? — Have  they  not 
■  .had  enough  of  the  military  in  a  kingdom,  where  they  are 
excluded  from  all  the  honours,  respect,  and  emoiumeut, 
that  can  flow  from  the  sword  ?— I  lite  Nismea  much ;  and 
if  the  inhabitants  are  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  appearance 
of  their  city,  I  should  prefer  it  for  a  residence  to  most,  if 
not  all  the  towns  I  have  seen  in  France.  The  theatre, 
however,  is  a  capital  point,  in  that  Montpellier  is  said  to 
exceed  it. — 24  miles. 

The  29th.  Pass  six  leagues  of  a  disagreeable  country 
to  Sauve.'  Vines  and  olives.  The  chateau  of  Mons.  Sab- 
batier '  strikes  in  this  wild  country ;  he  has  inclosed  much 
with  dry  walla,  planted  many  mulberries  and  olives,  which 
are  young,  thriving,  and  well  inclosed,  yet  the  soil  is  so 
stony,  that  no  earth  is  visible ;  some  of  his  walls  are  four 
feet  thick,  and  one  of  them  twelve  thick  and  five  high, 
whence  it  seems,  he  thinks  moving  the  stones  a  necessary 
improvement,  which  I  much  question.  He  has  built  three 
or  four  new  farm-houses ;  I  suppose  he  resides  on  this 
estate  for  improving  it,  I  hope  he  does  not  serve ;  that  no 
moon-shine  pursuit  may  divert  him  from  a  conduct  honour- 
I  (Gnrd.) 

'  The  chUeaii  Sebatier  is  aeea  to  the  rigbt  od  the  railvay  from 
S!mpa  to  Le  Vigan. 
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able  to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  his  country. — ^Leaving 
Sauve,  I  was  much  struck  with  a  large  tract  of  land, 
seemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks ;  yet  most  of  it  inclosed 
and  planted  with  the  most  industrious  attention.  Every 
man  has  an  olive,  a  mulberry,  an  almond,  or  a  peach-tree, 
and  vines  scattered  among  them ;  so  that  the  whole  ground 
18  covered  with  the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants,  and 
bulging  rocks  that  can  be  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  village  deserve  encouragement  for  their  industry ;  and 
if  I  was  a  French  minister,  they  should  have  it.  They 
would  soon  turn  all  the  deserts  around  them  into  gardens. 
Such  a  knot  of  active  husbandmen,  who  turn  their  rocks 
into  scenes  of  fertility,  because  I  suppose  theib  own, 
would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes,  if  animated  by  the  same 
omnipotent  principle.  Dine  at  St.  Hyppolite,^  with  eight 
protestant  merchants  returning  home  to  Rouverge,*  from 
the  fair  of  Beaucaire  ;  as  we  parted  at  the  same  time,  we 
travelled  together ;  and  from  their  conversation,  I  learned 
some  circumstances  of  which  I  wanted  to  be  informed; 
they  told  me  also,  that  mulberries  extend  beyond  Vigan,' 
but  then,  and  especially  about  Milhaud,*  almonds  take 
their  place,  and  are  in  very  great  quantities. 

My  Eouverge  friends  pressed  me  to  pass  with  them  to 
Mil  baud  and  E>odez,  assured  me,  that  the  cheapness  of  their 
province  was  so  great,  that  it  would  tempt  me  to  live  some 
time  amongst  them.  That  I  might  have  a  house  at  Mil- 
baud,  of  four  tolerable  rooms  on  a  floor  furnished,  for  12 
louis  a-year ;  and  live  in  the  utmost  plenty  with  all  my 
family,  if  I  would  bring  them  over,  for  100  louis  a-year  : 
that  there  were  many  families  of  noblesse,  who  subsisted 
on  50,  and  even  on  25  a-year.  Such  anecdotes  of  cheap- 
ness are  only  curious  when  considered  in  a  political  light, 
as  contributing  on  one  hand  to  the  welfare  of  individuals ; 
and  on  the  other,  as  contributing  to  the  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  kingdom ;  if  I  should  meet  with  many 
such  instances,  and  also  with  others  directly  contrary,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  more  at  large. — 
30  miles. 

^  St.  Hippolyte  du  Fort  (Gard). 

•  The  Rouer^e  (Aveyron). 

■  Le  Vigan  (Gai'H).  •  Millau  (Aveyroti). 
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The  30tb.  Going  out  of  Gauge,'  I  was  surfjriaed  to  find 
by  far  the  greatest  eiertion  in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet 
Been  in  France  ;  and  then  pass  by  some  st£ep  mountains, 
Iiighly  iniltivat«d  in  terraces.  Much  watering  at  St. 
Laurence.'  The  scenery  very  interesting  to  a  fanner.  From 
Gauge,  to  the  mountain  of  rough  ground  which  I  crossed,  the 
ride  baa  been  the  most  interesting  which  I  have  taken  in 
France;  the  efforts  of  industry  the  most  vigorous;  the 
animation  the  moat  lively.  An  acrivity  has  been  here,  that 
baa  swept  away  all  difficulties  before  it,  and  has  cloatbed 
the  very  rocts  with  verdure.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
i^ommon  sense  to  ask  the  cause :  the  enjoyment  of  property 
iniud  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a 
bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  inU>  a  garden ;  give  him  a 
nine  years  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
desert.  To  Montadier,"  over  a  rough  mountain  covered 
with  boi  and  lavender  j  it  ia  a  beggarly  village,  with  an 
auberge  that  made  me  almost  shrink.  Some  cut  throat 
figures  were  eating  black  bread,  whose  visages  had  so 
much  of  the  gallies  that  I  thought  I  heard  their  chains 
rattle.  I  looked  at  their  l^s,  and  could  not  but  imagine 
they  had  no  businesa  to  be  free.  There  is  a  species  of 
countenance  here  so  horridly  bad,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  mistaken  in  one's  reading.  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
absolutely  without  arms.  Till  this  moment,  I  had  not 
dreamt  of  carrying  pistols :  I  should  now  have  been  better 
satisfied,  if  I  had  had  them.  The  master  of  the  auberge, 
who  seemed  first  cousin  to  his  guests,  procured  for  me 
some  wretched  bread  with  difficulty,  but  it  was  not  black. 
—No  meat,  no  eggs,  no  legumes,  and  execrable  wine  :  no 
com  for  my  mule ;  no  hay  ;  no  straw ;  no  grass  :  the  loaf 
fortunately  was  large ;  I  took  a  piece,  and  sliced  the  rest 
for  my  four-footed  Spanish  friend,  who  at«  it  thankfuUy. 
but  tbe  aubergiste  growled. — Descend  by  a  winding  and 
excellent  road  to  Maudieres,*  where  a  vast  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  torrent.  Pass  St.  Maurice,'  and  cross  a  ruined 
forest  amongst  fragments  of  trees.  Descend  three  hours, 
by  a  most  noble  road  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  side  to 


'  Mon 


T  (Hiruult). 
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Lodeve/  a  dirty,  ugly,  ill  built  town,  with  crooked  close 
streets,  but  populous,  and  very  industrious. — Here  I  drank 
excellent  light  and  pleasing  white  wine  at  5/  a  bottle. — 36 
miles. 

The  31st.  Cross  a  mountain  by  a  miserable  road,  and 
reach  Beg  de  Rieux,*  which  shares  with  Carcassonne,  the 
fabric  of  Londrins,'  for  the  Levant  trade. — Cross  much 
waste  to  Beziers. — ^I  met  to-day  with  an  instance  of  igno- 
rance in  a  well  dressed  French  merchant,  that  surprised 
me.  He  had  plagued  me  with  abundance  of  tiresome 
foolish  questions,  and  then  asked  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  what  country  I  was  of.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Chinese. 
How  far  off  is  that  country? — I  replied,  200  leagues. 
Dettx  cents  liens!  Diahle!  c^est  un  grand  chemin!  The 
other  day  a  Frenchman  asked  me,  after  telling  him  I  was 
an  Englishman,  if  we  had  trees  in  England  ? — I  replied, 
that  we  had  a  few.  Had  we  any  rivers  ? — Oh,  none  at  all. 
Ah  ma  foi  c*est  Men  trieste !  This  incredible  ignorance, 
when  compared  with  the  knowledge  so  universally  dissemi- 
nated in  England,  is  to  be  attributed,  like  every  thing  else, 
to  government. — 40  miles. 

August  1.  Leave  Beziers,  in  order  to  go  to  Capestan  * 
by  the  pierced  mountain.  Cross  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
several  times ;  and  over  many  wastes  to  Pleraville.*  The 
Pyrenees  now  full  to  the  left,  and  their  roots  but  a  few 
leagues  off.  At  Carcassonne  they  carried  me  to  a  fountain 
of  muddy  water,  and  to  a  gate  of  the  barracks ;  but  I  was 
better  pleased  to  see  several  large  good* houses  of  manu- 
facturers, that  shew  wealth. — 40  miles. 

The  2d.  Pass  a  considerable  convent,  with  a  long  line 
of  front,  and  rise  to  Fanjour.® — 16  miles. 

The  3d.  At  Mirepoix '  they  are  building  a  most  magni- 
ficent bridge  of  seven  flat  arches,  each  of  64  feet  span, 

*  LodSve  (H^ranlt). 

*  B^arieux  (Herault). 

^  Londrins,  cloth,  imitating  that  of  London,  hence  the  name,  manu- 
factured in  languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphin  e. 

*  Capestang,  Caput  Stagnum,  see  for  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  Lagoons  of  Languedoc,  M.  Lenth^ric's  '^  Les  Yilles  Mortes  du  Golfe 
da  Lyon." 

*  f  rouille  (Herault).  •  Faujeaux  (H^ault). 
'  (Ari^ge.) 
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which  will  cost  1.800,000  liv.  (78,7501);  it  has  been  12 
years  erecting,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  more.  The 
weather  for  several  days  has  been  as  fine  aa  possible,  but 
very  hot;  to-day  the  heat  was  bo  disagreeabJe,  that  I 
rested  from  12  to  3  at  Mirepoix ;  and  found  it  bo  burning, 
that  it  was  an  efEort  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  view 
the  bridge.  The  myriads  of  flies  were  ready  to  devourme, 
and  I  could  hardly  support  any  light  in  the  room.  Biding 
fatigued  lue,  and  I  enquired  for  a  carriage  of  some  sort  to 
carry  me,  while  these  great  heats  should  continue ;  1  had 
done  the  same  at  Carcassonne ;  but  nothing  like  a  cabriolet 
of  any  sort  was  to  be  had.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
that  place  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  manufacturing 
towns  in  France,  containing  15,000  people,  and  that 
Mirepoix  is  far  from  being  a  mean  place,  and  yet  not  a 
Toititte  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  how  will  an  Eng'lishman 
bless  himself  for  the  universal  conveniences  that  are 
spread  through  his  own  country,  in  which  1  believe 
there  is  not  a  town  of  1500  people  in  the  kingdom  where 
post  chaises  and  able  horses  are  not  to  he  had  at  a  monient'a 
warning?  What  a  contrast!  This  confirms  the  fact  de- 
ducible  from  the  little  traffic  on  the  roads  even  around 
Paris  itseK.  Circulation  is  stagnant  in  France.^ — The  heat 
was  BO  great  that  I  left  Mirepoix  disordered  with  it :  This 
was  by  far  the  hottest  day  that  I  ever  felt.  The  hemi- 
sphere seemed  almost  in  a  flame  with  bnmii^  rays  that 
rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  ones  eyes  within  many 
de^treea  of  the  radiant  orb  that  now.blazed  in  the  heavens, 
— Cross  another  fine  new  bridge  of  three  arches ;  and 
come  to  a  woodland,  the  first  I  have  seen  for  a  greai 
distance.  Many  vines  about  Pamiers,'  which  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  vale,  upon  a  fine  river.  The  place  itself  is 
ugly,  stinking,  and  iU  built ;  with  an  inn  1  Adieu,  Mons. 
Oascit ;  if  fate  sends  me  to  such  another  house  as  thine — 
be  it  an  expiation  for  my  aius  ! — 28  miles. 

The  4th,  Leaving  Amous,'  there  is  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  river  issuing  out  of  a  cavern  in  a  mountain 
of  rock ;  on  crossing  the  hill  you  see  where  it  enters  by 
another  cavern.— It  pierces  the  mountain.    Most  coimtries. 


»  (AriBge,) 


atideiitlj  here  meant  (AriegeV 
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however,  have  instances  of  rivers  passing  under  ground. 
At  St.  Geronds  ^  go  to  the  Croix  Blanche,  the  most  execrable 
receptacle  of  filth,  vermin,  impudence,  and  imposition  that 
ever  exercised  the  patience,  or  wounded  the  feelings  of  a 
traveller.  A  withered  hag,  the  daemon  of  beastliness,  pre- 
sides there.  I  laid,  not  rested,  in  a  chamber  over  a  stable, 
whose  effluviae  through  the  broken  floor  were  the  least 
offensive  of  the  perfmnes  afforded  by  this  hideous  place. 
— ^It  could  give  me  nothing  but  two  stele  eggs,  for  which  I 
paid,  exclusive  of  all  other  charges,  20/1  Spain  brought 
nothing  to  my  eyes  that  equalled  this  sink,  from  which  an 
English  hog  would  turn  with  disgust.  But  the  inns  all 
the  way  from  Nismes  are  wretched,  except  at  Lodeve, 
Oange,  Carcassonne,  and  Mirepoix.  St.  Geronds  must 
have,  from  its  appearance,  four  or  five  thousand  people. 
Pamiers  near  twice  that  number.  What  can  be  the  circu- 
lating connection  between  such  masses  of  people  and  other 
towns  and  countries,  that  can  be  held  together  and  sup- 
ported by  such  inns  ?  There  have  been  writers  who  look 
upon  such  observations  as  rising  merely  from  the  petulance 
of  travellers,  but  it  shews  their  extreme  ignorance.  Such 
circumstances  are  poHtical  data.  We  cannot  demand  all 
the  books  of  France  to  be  opened  in  order  to  explain  the 
amount  of  circulation  in  that  kingdom  :  a  politician  must 
therefore  collect  it  from  such  circumstances  as  he  can 
ascertain ;  and  among  these,  traffic  on  the  great  roads,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  houses  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  tell  us  both  the  number  and  the  condition  of 
those  travellers ;  by  which  term  I  chiefly  allude  to  the 
natives,  who  move  on  business  or  pleasure  from  place  to 
place  ;  for  if  they  are  not  considerable  enough  to  cause  good 
inns,  those  who  come  from  a  distance  will  not,  which  is 
evident  from  the  bad  accommodations  even  in  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Eome.  On  the  contrary,  go  in 
England  to  towns  that  contain  1500,  2000,  or  3000  people, 
in  situations  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  dependence,  or 
almost  the  expectation  of  what  are  properly  called  travel- 
lers, yet  you  will  meet  with  neat  inns,  well  dressed  and 
clean  people  keeping  them,  good  furniture,  and  a  refreshing 

^  St.  Girons  (Ari^ge). 
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not  be  gratified,  but  they  will 
<u  demand  a,  post  chaiao  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  less  thao  SOI.  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  tax,  it  will  be  ready  to  carry  yor.  whither 
you  please,  Are  no  political  conclusions  to  be  'irawn  from 
this  amazing  contrast?  It  proves  that  such  a  population 
in  KnglaDd  have  connections  with  other  places  to  the 
amount  of  supporting  such  houses.  The  friendly  dubs  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  visits  of  friends  and  relations,  the 
parties  of  pleasure,  the  resort  of  farmers,  the  intercourso 
with  the  capital  and  with  other  towns,  form  the  support  of 
good  inns ;  and  in  a  country  where  they  arc  not  to  be 
found,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  not  the  same  quantity  of 
motion ;  or  that  it  moves  by  means  of  less  wealth,  less 
consumption,  and  less  enjoyment.  In  this  journey  through 
Laaguedoc.  I  have  passed  an  incredible  number  of  splendid 
bridges,  and  many  superb  causeways.  But  this  only 
jiroves  the  absurdity  and  oppression  of  government. 
Bridges  that  cost  70  or  80,0001.  and  immense  causeways  to 
connect  towns,  that  have  no  better  inns  than  such  as  I 
have  described,  appear  to  be  gross  absurdities.  They  can- 
not be  made  for  the  mere  use  of  the  inhabitants,  because 
cjne-fourth  of  the  expense  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
real  utility.  They  are  therefore  objects  of  public  magnifi- 
cence, and  consequently  for  the  eye  of  travellers.  But 
what  traveller,  with  his  person  surrounded  by  the  be^arly 
filth  of  an  inn,  and  with  all  his  senses  offended,  will  not 
f-ondemn  such  inconsistencies  as  folly,  and  will  not  wish 
for  more  comfort  and  leas  appearance  of  splendour. — ^30 
miles. 

The  5th.  To  St.  Martory '  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
range  of  well  inclosed  and  well  cultivated  country.— For 
an  hundred  miles  past,  the  women  generally  without  shoes, 
even  in  the  towns ;  and  in  the  country  many  men  also. — 
The  heat  yesterday  and  to*day  as  intense  as  it  was  before : 
there  is  no  bearing  any  light  in  the  rooms :  all  must  be 
shut  close,  or  none  are  tolerably  cool :  in  going  out  of  a 
light  room  into  a  dark  one,  tho'  both  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  very  sensible  coolness ;  and  out  of  a  dark  one  into  a 

'  i^iiu:.  Gutoaae.) 
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roofed  balcony,  is  like  going  into  an  oven.  I  have  been 
advised  every  day  not  to  stir  till  four  o'clock.  From  ten 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  makes 
all  exercise  most  uncomfortable ;  and  the  flies  are  a  curse 
of  Egypt.  Give  me  the  cold  and  fogs  of  England,  rather 
than  such  a  heat,  should  it  be  lasting.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, assert,  that  this  intensity  has  now  continued  as  long 
as  it  commonly  does,  namely,  four  or  five  days ;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  even  of  the  hottest  months  is  much 
cooler  than  the  weather  is  at  present. — In  250  miles  distant, 
I  have  met  on  the  road  two  cabriolets  only,  and  three 
miserable  things  like  old  English  one-horse  chaises;  not 
one  gentleman  ;  though  many  merchants,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, each  with  two  or  three  doak-bags  behind  him: 
— a  paucity  of  travellers  that  is  amazing. — 28  miles. 

The  6th.  To  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  rejoining  my  friends, 
and  not  displeased  to  have  a  little  rest  in  the  cool  moun- 
tains, after  so  burning  a  ride. — 28  miLes. 

The  10th.  Finding  our  party  not  yet  ready  to  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Paris,  I  determined  to  make  use  of  the 
time  there  was  yet  to  spare,  ten  or  eleven  days,  in  a  tour  to 
Bagnere  de  Bigorre  to  Bayonne,^  and  to  meet  them  on  the 
way  to  Bourdeaux,  at  Auch.  This  being  settled,  I  mounted 
my  English  mare,  and  took  my  last  leave  of  Luchon. — 28 
miles. 

The  11th.  Pass  a  convent  *  of  Bemardine  monks,  who 
have  a  revenue  of  30,000  liv.  It  is  situated  in  a  vale, 
watered  by  a  charming  chrystal  stream,  and  some  hills, 
covered  with  oak,  shelter  it  behind. — ^Arrive  at  Bagnere, 
which  contains  little  worthy  ot  notice,  but  it  is  much  fre- 
quented by  company  on  account  of  its  waters.  To  the 
valley  of  Campan,^  of  which  I  had  heard  great  things,  and 
which  yet  much  surpassed  my  expectation.  It  is  quite 
different  from  all  the  other  vales  I  have  seen  in  the  Pyre- 
nees or  in  Catalonia.  The  features  and  the  arrangement 
novel.  In  general  the  richly  cultivated  slopes  of  those 
mountains  are  thickly  inclosed ;  this,  on  the  contrary,  is 
open.     The  vale  itseK  is  a  flat  range  of  cultivation  and 

*  (Hte.  Pyrenees.)  *  No  longer  in  existence. 

•  (Hte.  Pyrenees.)  "  Celebrated  perhaps  lieyond  its  deserts  from  the 
time  of  Arthur  Young  to  the  present." — Murray's  Guide. 
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watered  meadow,  spread  thickly  with  villages  and  scattered 
houHes.  The  eastern  boundary  ia  a  rough,  steep,  androc^ 
mountain,  aad  affords  pasturage  to  goats  and  sheep ;  a 
contrast  to  the  western,  which  forms  the  singular  feature 
of  the  scene.  It  ia  one  noble  sheet  of  corn  and  grass  unin- 
closed,  and  intersected  only  by  lines  that  mark  the  diviaioa 
of  properties,  or  the  channels  that  conduct  water  from  th^ 
higher  regions  for  irrigating  the  lower  ones ;  the  whole 
hanging  is  one  matchless  slope  of  the  richest  aaad  most 
luxuriant  Tegetation.  Here  and  there  are  scattered  some 
small  masses  of  wood,  which  chance  has  grouped  with 
wonderful  happiness  for  giving  variety  to  the  scene.  The 
season  of  the  year,  by  mixing  the  rich  yellow  of  ripe  com, 
with  the  green  of  the  watered  meadows,  added  greatly  to 
the  colouring  of  the  landscape,  which  is  upon  the  whole  the 
most  exquisite  for  form,  and  colour  that  my  eye  has  ever 
been  regaled  with. — Take  the  road  to  Lourde,'  where  is  a 
eaatle  on  a  rock,  garrisoned  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keep- 
ing state  prisoners,  sent  hither  by  letires  de  cachet.  Seven 
or  eight  are  hiown  to  be  here  at  present ;  thirty  have  been 
here  at  a  time;  and  many  for  life — torn  by  the  relentlesa 
hand  of  jealous  tyranny  from  the  bosom  of  domestic  com- 
fort ;  from  wives,  children,  friends,  and  hurried  for  crimes 
unknown  to  themselves — more  probably  for  virtues — to 
languish  in  this  detested  abode  of  misery- — and  die  of  des- 
pair. Oh,  liberty !  liberty  ! — and  yet  this  is  the  mildest 
government  of  any  considerable  country  in  Europe,  our 
own  except«d.  The  dispensatioDs  of  providence  seem  to 
have  permitted  the  human  race  to  exist  only  as  the  prey  of 
tyrants,  as  it  has  made  pigeons  for  the  prey  of  hawks — 35 

The  12th.  Pau^is  a  considerable  town,  that  has  a  parlia- 
ment and  a  linen  manufacture  ;  but  it  is  more  famous  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  I  viewed  the  castle, 
and  was  shewn,  as  all  travellers  are,  the  room  in  which 
that  amiable  prince  was  bom,  and  the  cradle,  the  shell  of 
a  tortoise,  in  which  he  was  nursed.    What  an  effect  on 

'  Lourdfs  (Hte.  Pfrea^es),  (^lebruted  in  these  dojB  for  ila  Fn-ca!lp<t 
mirBCulous  founCain  and  pilgrimages.      The  castle  is  Dov  used  as  H 

'  (Basses-Pjrenfies.'l 
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posterity  have  great  and  distinguished  talents !  This  is  a 
considerable  town,  but  I  question  whether  any  thing  would 
ever  carry  a  stranger  to  it  but  its  possessing  the  cradle  of  a 
favourite  character. 

Take  the  road  to  Moneng,^  and  come  presently  to  a  scene 
which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France,  that  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well  built,  tight, 
and  coMPOBTABLB  farming  cottages,  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  garden,  inclosed 
by  cUpt  thorn  hedges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the  hedges,  and  young 
trees  nursed  lip  with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but  the 
fostering  attention  of  the  owner  could  effect  any  thing  like 
it.  To  every  house  belongs  a  farm,  perfectly  well  inclosed, 
with  grass  borders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  com 
fields,  with  gates  to  pass  from  one  inclosure  to  another. 
The  men  are  all  dressed  with  red  caps,  like  the  highlanders 
of  Scotland.  There  are  some  parts  of  England  (where 
small  yeomen  still  remain)  that  resemble  this  country  of 
Beame ;  but  we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to  what  I 
have  seen  in  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  ^  to  Moneng. 
It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  without  the 
farms  being  so  small  as  to  occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable 
population.  An  air  of  neatness,  warmth,  and  comfort 
breathes  over  the  whole.  It  is  visible  in  their  new  built 
houses  and  stables  ;  in  their  Httle  gardens ;  in  their  hedges ; 
in  the  courts  before  their  doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their 
poultry,  and  the  sties  for  their  hogs.  A  peasant  does  not 
think  of  rendering  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happi- 
ness hangs  by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years  lease.  We  are 
now  in  Beame,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of  Henrv 
rV.  Do  they  inherit  these  blessings  from  that  good  prince  ? 
The  benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch,  seems  to  reign 
still  over  the  country ;  each  peasant  has  ihe  fowl  in  the  pot, 
— 34  miles. 

The  13th.  The  agreeable  scene  of  yesterday  continues ; 
many  small  properties;   and  every  appearance  of  rural 

*  Monein  (Basses-Pyren^s). 

*  "Dans  no8  campagnes,  tout  le  monde  est  proprietaire." — Remon- 
ttrance  of  the  Parliament  of  Pau,  1788.  See  H.  Martin's  '^Histoire 
de  France,"  voL  xvi.,  p.  668. 
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bappiuesH,  Navareou  '  is  it  email  walled  and  fortified  town. 
conaiKtinK  of  three  principal  atreeta,  which  croaa  at  right 
angles,  with  a  amall  square.  From  the  ramparti  there  in 
the  viow  of  a  tine  country.  The  liiieu  fabric  spreads 
through  it.  To  St.  Palais '  the  country  is  mostly  iucloaed, 
and  much  of  it  with  thoru-hedges,  admirably  troiuud,  uuil 
kept  neatly  dipped. — 25  miles. 

Tho  lltti.  Jjoit  St.  Palais,  nud  took  a  guide  to  conduut 
mti  fdiir  leagues  to  Anspon,'  Fair  day,  aud  the  pW-u 
crouilod  witli  farmers  j  I  aaw  the  soup  prepared  for  what 
we  should  call  the  farmer's  ordluary.  IHiere  was  a.  moun- 
tain uf  eliftod  bread,  the  colour  of  which  wjis  not  inviting  ; 
uniple  provisiott  of  uabhage,  grease,  and  wiit^jr,  and  about 
us  niucli  meat  for  soino  scores  of  pcopln,  as  half  u.  dn/i.'n 
English  farmers  would  have  eaten,  and  grumbled  at  their 
host  for  short  commons. — 26  miles. 

The  15th.  Bayonne  is  by  much  the  prettiest  town  I 
hare  seen  in  France ;  the  housos  are  not  only  well  liuilt  of 
I  atone,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  there  are  many  openings 
I,  which,  though  not  regular  squares,  have  a  good  effect. 
The  river  is  liroad,  njid  many  of  the  houssB  beinf;  fronted 
to  it,  the  viow  of  thorn  from  the  bridge  is  fine.  The  pro- 
menade is  chartning ;  it  has  many  rows  of  trees,  whose 
heads  join  aud  form  a  shade  delicious  iu  this  hot  climate. 
In  the  evening,  it  was  thronged  with  well  dressed  people  of 
both  sexes ;  and  the  women,  through  all  the  wmntnr,  am 
the  handsomest  I  have  seen  in  Prance.  In  coming  hitliur 
from  Pau,  I  saw  what  is  very  rare  in  that  kingdom,  clean 
and  pretty  country  girls  i  in  most  of  the  jirovinces,  hard 
labour  destroys  l»th  jwraon  and  oomplexiou.  The  bloom 
of  health  on  the  cheeks  of  a  well  dressed  uouutry  girl  is  not 
the  worst  feature  iu  any  landscape.  I  hired  a  chaloup  for 
viewing  the  embankment  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivt^r.  By 
the  water  spreading  itsitlf  tw)  muuh,  the  hiirtiour  was  in- 
jured ;  and  govcrnmout,  to  contract  it,  has  built  a  wall  on 
the  north  bank  a  mile  long,  and  another  on  the  south  shore 
of  half  the  length.     It  is  from  ton  to  20  feot  wide,  and' 

'  Nnvurrenx  ( Uuuii  Vyreain). 

■  »t.  Palnia  (Brkub  Frroniea). 

■  Ilnii|uirri>n  (Biuhhh  I'ji'nii^n),  an  importnnt  Uniujuo  mwn,  utill  cal«* 
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about  twelve  bigh,  from  the  top  of  the  base  of  rough  stone, 
which  extends  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  more.  Towards  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  it  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  stones 
on  both  sides  crampt  together  with  irons.  They  are  now 
driving  piles  of  pine  16  feet  deep,  for  the  foundation.  It 
ia,  on  the  whole,  a  work  of  great  expence,  magnificence 
and  utility. 

The  16th.  To  Dax  is  not  the  best  way  to  Auch,  but  I 
had  a  mind  to  see  the  famous  waste  called  Les  Landes  de 
Bourdeaux,^  of  which  I  had  long  heard  and  read  so  much. 
I  was  informed,  that  by  this  route,  I  should  pass  through 
more  than  twelve  leagues  of  them.  They  reach  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Bayonne  ;  but  broken  by  cultivated  spots  for 
a  league  or  two.  These  landes  are  sandy  tracts  covered 
with  pine  trees,  cut  regularly  for  resin.  Historians  report, 
that  when  the  moors  were  expelled  from  Spain,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  court  of  France  for  leave  to  settle  on  and 
cultivate  these  landes  ;  and  that  the  court  was  much  con- 
demned for  refusing  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  that  they  could  not  be  peopled  with  French  ; 
and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  'given  to  Moors,  than  to 
be  left  waste. — At  Dax,  there  is  a  remarkably  hot  spring 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  fine  one,  bubbling 
powerfully  out  of  the  ground  in  a  large  bason,  walled  in ; 
it  is  boiling  hot ;  it  tastes  like  common  water,  and  I  was 
told  that  it  was  not  impregnated  with  any  mineral.  The 
only  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  for  washing  linen.  It  is 
at  all  seasons  of  the  same  heat,  and  in  the  same  quantity. 
— 27  miles. 

The  17th.  Pass  district  of  sand  as  white  as  snow,  and 
so  loose  as  to  blow ;  yet  has  oaks  two  feet  in  diameter,  by 
reason  of  a  bottom  of  white  adhesive  earth  like  marl. 
Pass  three  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  might  be  applied  in 
irrigation,   yet    no   use   made    of   them.     The   duke    de 

^  Some  notion  of  the  transformation  effected  in  this  region  since 
Arthur  Young's  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts : 
290,000  hectares  have  been  rendered  fertile  by  canals,  which  in  1877 
reached  a  total  of  2,200  kilometres.  90,000  hectares,  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the  Adour,  are  now  covered  with  pine 
forests,  the  creation  of  this  century.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
Landes  remains  in  the  condition  our  author  round  it  just  a  hnndred 
years  ago.     See  E.  R^lus,  "  G^graphie  de  la  France.*' 
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Bouillon '  baa  vast  posseasions  ia  these  la,nds.  A  Grand 
Seigneur  will  at  any  time,  and  in  any  couatiy,  esplain  the 
reason  of  improveable  land  being  left  waste. — 29  miles. 

The  IStb.  As  deamess  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general 
feature  of  all  money  exchanges  in  France,  it  ia  but  candid 
to  note  instances  to  the  contrary.  At  Airi5,"  they  gave  me. 
at  the  Croix  d'Or,  soup,  eels,  sweet  bread,  and  green-peas, 
a  pigeon,  a  chicken,  and  veal-cutleta,  with  a  dessert  of  bis- 
cttitE,  peachea,  nectarines,  plumbs,  and  glass  of  liqueur, 
with  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  all  for  40/  {20d.)  oats  for  my 
mare  20/  and  hay  10/  At  the  same  price  at  St  Severe,' 
I  had  a  supper  last  night  not  inferior  to  it.  Every  thii^ 
at  Aire  seemed  good  and  clean ;  and  what  is  very  uncom- 
mon, I  had  a  parlour  to  eat  my  dinner  in,  and  was  attended 
by  a  neat  well  dressed  girl.  The  last  two  hours  to  Aire  it 
rained  bo  violently,  that  my  silk  aurtout  was  an  inaufBcient 
<lefeaee  ;  and  the  old  landlady  was  in  do  haste  to  give  me 
lire  enough  to  be  dried.  As  to  supper,  I  had  the  idea  of 
my  dinner. — 35  miles. 

The  19th.  Pass  Beek,'  which  seems  a  flourialiing  little 
place,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  building  of  new  honsea. 
The  Clef  d'Or  is  a  large,  new,  and  good  inn. 

In  the  270  miles,  from  Bagnere  de  Luchon  to  Auch,'  a 
general  observation  I  may  malie  is,  tliat  the  whole,  with 
very  few  eiceptiona,  ia  inclosed ;  and  that  the  farm-houaes 
are  every  where  acattered,  instead  of  being,  aa  in  ao  many 
parts  of  France  collected  in  towns.  I  have  aeen  scarcely 
any  gentlemen's  country  seats  that  seem  at  all  modem ; 
and,  in  general,  they  are  thin  to  a  surprising  d^ree.  I 
have  not  met  with  one  country  equipage,  nor  any  thing 
like  a  gentleman  riding  to  see  a  neighbour.  Scarcely  a 
gentleman  at  all.  At  Auch,  met  by  appointment  my 
friends,  on  their  return  to  Paria.  The  town  is  almost 
without  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  ia  supported 
chiefly  by  the  rents  of  the  country.     But  they  have  many 

■'  The  duchj  of  Bouillon  wa«  inctirpomted  wilh  French  territory  in 
1793,  but  aujiexed  lo  Luxemburg  in  1816,  end  now  forma  psnof  B?l^aii 
Luxembourg.     See  Lalaniie's  "  Diuttonnaire  historiqne  de  la  France." 

'    Aire  (Laniles).  '  Si.  Seier  (lanriea). 

*  Beek.     Vki-BlgQPre  (Lanilea). 

'  Awh  (Gers).     This  name  is  Baaqne. 
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of  the  noblesse  in  the  province,  too  poor  to  Kve  here;  some 
indeed  so  poor,  that  they  plough  their  own  fields;  and 
these  may  possibly  be  much  more  estimable  members  of 
society,  than  the  fools  and  knaves  that  laugh  at  them. — 
31  miles. 

The  20th.  Pass  Fleuran,*  which  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  go  through  a  populous  country  to  La  Tour,'  a 
bishoprick,  the  diocesan  of  which  we  left  at  Bagnere  de 
Luchon.  The  situation  is  beautiful  on  the  point  of  a  ridge 
of  hills. — 20  miles. 

The  22d.  By  Leyrac,'  through  a  fine  country,  to  the 
Garonne,  which  we  cross  by  a  ferry.  This  river  is  here  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  every  appearance  of  com- 
merce. A  large  barge  passed  loaded  with  cages  of  poultry ; 
of  such  consequence  throughout  the  extent  of  this  naviga- 
tion is  the  consumption  of  the  great  city  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  rich  vale  continues  to  Agen,*  and  is  veiy  highly  culti- 
vated ;  but  has  not  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  Leitour. 
If  new  buildings  are  a  criterion  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
a  place,  Agen  prospers.  The  bishop  has  raised  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  good  taste ;  but 
the  junction  with  the  wings  not  equally  happy. — 23  miles. 

The  23d.  Pass  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale  to 
Aguillon ; "  much  hemp,  and  every  woman  in  the  country 
employed  on  it.  Many  neat  well  built  farm-houses  on 
small  properties,  and  all  the  country  very  populous.  View 
the  chateau  of  the  Due  d' Aguillon,®  which,  being  in  the 
town,  is  badly  situated,  according  to  all  rural  ideas ;  but  a 
town  is  ever  an  accompanyment  of  a  chateau  in  France,  as 
it  was  formerly  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  it  seems  to  have 

^  Fleurance  (Gers),  one  of  the  numerous  towns  in  this  department 
having  a  foreign  name.  We  find  Barcelone,  Cologne,  Pis  (Pisa), 
Valence,  originally  seigneurial  fortresses. 

"  Lectoure  (Gers),  no  longer  an  episcopate. 

*  Lejrrac  (Lot  and  Garonne). 

*  (Lot  and  Garonne). 

*  Aiguillon  (Lot  and  Garonne). 

^  That  cruel  and  lawless  governor  of  Brittany  whose  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  a  petition  to  Louis  XV.  firom  the  Parliament  of  Bennes.  He 
was  disgraced  by  Louis  XVI.  His  son  rehabilitated  family  honour 
with  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  and  others,  surrendering  feudal  privileges 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  l^evolution.  The  chftteau  here  spoken  of  was 
never  completed,  and  the  title  is  now  extinct. 
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^^H     reBull«d    from    a,    feudal   arrB,ii({eiii<:nt,  tliiit    the    Graml 
^^B      Seigueur  might  ke^p  Eiia  hIiivos  t!i<;  nearer  to  hia  call,  aa  a 
^^1      man  liuilda  hia  stablea  near  hia  house.     This  edifice  is  a 
^^M      conaiderable  one,  built  by  the  preaeiit  Duke ;  begun  about 
^^M      twenty  yeara  ago,  when  he  waa  exiled  here  during  eight 
^^M     years.    And,  thanks  to  that  banishment,  the  building  wont 
^^1     on  nobly  i  the  body  of  the  house  done,  and  the  detached 
^^M     wings  atmoat  finished.     But  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was 
^^M     reversed,  the  duke  went  to  Paris,  and  has  not  been  hero 
^^M      since,  consequently  all  now  stands  still.     It  is  thus  that 
^^P      banishment  alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  execute 
^^M     what  the  English  do  for  pleasure— reside  upon  and  adorn 
^^M     their  estates.     There  is  one   magnificent  circumstance, 
^^M      namely,  an  elegant  and  spacious  theatre  (  it  fills  one  of  the 
^^H      wings.     The  orchestra  is  for  twenty-four  musicians,  the 
^^H     number  kept,  fed,  and  paid,  by  the  duke  when  here.     This 
^^H      elegant  and  a4rceab1e  luxury,  which  falls  within  the  com- 
^^1       ])aeB  of  a  very  larji^e  fortune  is  known  in  every  country  in 
Europe  except  England :  the  poaseasors  of  great  estates 
here  preferring  horses  and  doga  very  much  before  any  en- 
tertainment a  theatre  can  yield.     To  Tonnance." — 25  miles. 
I         The  24th.     Alany  new  and  good  country  seats,  of  gen- 
tlemen, well  built,  and  set  ofE  with  gardens,  ^antations, 
Ac.     These  are  the  effeeta  of  the  wealth  of  Bourdeaux. 
These  peoplQ,  like  other  Frenchmen, eat  little  meat;  in  the 
town  of  Leyrac  five  oxen  only  are  killed  in  a  year ;  whereas 
an  Ent;;lish  town  with  the  same  population  would  consume 
two  or  three  oxen  a  week.    A  noble  view  towards  Bour- 
deaux  for  many  leagues,  the  river  appearin'g  in  four  or 
five  places.     Kea«h  Langon,'  and  dnok  of  its  excellent 
white  wine — 32  miles. 

The  25th. — Paaa  through  Barsac,™  famous  also  for  its 
wines.  They  are  now  ploughing  with  oxen  between  the 
rows  of  the  vines,  the  operation  which  gave  Tull  *  the  idea 
of  horse-boeing  ccm.  Oreat  population  and  country  seats 
all  the  way,     At  Castrea '  the  country  changes  to  an  un- 


'  Tonooins  (Lot  and  Oftronne). 
■  (GiroDde.) 

'  Tall,  Jethra,  BgrkuKural  wriwr  « 
died  1110. 


'  (GironrlB.) 
)  made  the  lour  of  EnropB, 
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interestmg  flat.  Arriye  at  Bourdeaux,^  througli  a  continued 
village. — ^30  miles. 

26th.  Much  as  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  commerce, 
wealth,  and  magnificence  of  this  city,  they  greatly  sur- 
passed my  expectations.  Paris  did  not  answer  at  all,  for 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  London;  but  we  must  not 
name  Liverpool  in  competition  with  Bourdeaux.  The  grand 
feature  here,  of  which  I  had  heard  most,  answers  the 
least;  I  mean  the  quay,  which  is  respectable  only  for 
length,  and  its  quantity  of  business,  neither  of  which,  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger,  is  of  much  consequence,  if  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  row  of  houses  is  regular,  but  without  either 
magnificence  or  beauty.  It  is  a  dirty,  sloping,  muddy 
shore ;  parts  without  pavement,  incumbered  with  filth  and 
stones;  barges  lie  here  for  loading  and  imloading  the 
ships,  which  cannot  approach  to  what  should  be  a  quay. 
Here  is  all  the  dirt  and  disagreeable  circumstances  of  trade, 
without  the  order,  arrangement,  and  magnificence  of  a 
quay.  Barcelona  is  unique  in  this  respect.  When  I  pre- 
sumed to  find  fault  with  the  buildings  on  the  river,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  include  the  whole ;  the  crescent 
which  is  in  the  same  line  is  better.  The  place  royale,  with 
the  statue  of  Lewis  XV.  in  the  middle,  is  a  fine  opening, 
and  the  buildings  which  form  it  regular  and  handsome. 
But  the  quarter  of  the  chapeau  rouge  is  truly  magnificent, 
consisting  of  noble  houses,  built,  like  the  rest  of  the  city, 
of  white  hewn  stone.  It  joins  the  chateau  trompette,  which 
occupies  near  haK  a  mile  of  the  shore.  This  fort  is  bought 
of  the  king,  by  a  company  of  speculators,  who  are  now 
pulling  it  down  with  an  intention  of  buiLding  a  fine  square 
and  many  new  streets,  to  the  amoimt  of  1800  houses.  I 
have  seen  a  design  of  the  square  and  the  streets,  and  it 
would,  if  executed,  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  additions 
to  a  city  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  This  great  work 
stands  still  at  present  through  a  fear  of  resumptions.  The 
theatre,  built  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  in  France.  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
approaches  it.  The  building  is  insulated ;  and  fills  up  a 
space  of  306  feet  by  165,  one  end  being  the  priacipal  front, 

^  I  leave  the  spelling  of  Bordeaux  as  Arthur  Toung  wrote.  Bour^ 
deaox  is  a  little  town  in  the  Drdme. 
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contaiuing  a  portico  the  whole  leDgth  of  it,  of  twelve  very 
large  Corintliiaii  columns.  The  entrance  from  tliia  portico 
is  by  a  noble  vestibule,  which  leads  not  only  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  theatre,  but  also  to  an  elegant  oval 
concert-room  and  Haloons  for  walking  and  refreshments. 
The  theatre  itself  ia  of  a  vast  size ;  in  shape  the  segment 
of  an  oval.  The  establishment  of  actors,  actresses,  singers, 
dancers,  orchestra,  &c.  speak  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  the  place,  I  have  been  assured,  that  from  thirty  to 
fifty  louis  a  night  have  been  paid  to  a  favourite  actress 
from  Paris.  Larrive,'  the  first  tra^c  actor  of  that  capital, 
is  now  here,  at  500  lir.  (211.  128.  6d.)  a  night,  with  two 
benefits.  Dauberval,  the  dancer  and  his  wife  (the  Made- 
moiselle Theodore  of  London)  are  retained  as  principal 
ballet-master  and  first  female  dancer,  at  a  salary  of  28,000 
liv,  (12251.)  Pieces  are  performed  every  night,  Sundays 
not  excepted,  as  every  where  in  France.  The  mode  o£ 
living  that  takes  place  here  among  merchants  ia  highly 
luxurious.  Their  houses  and  establishments  are  on  expen- 
sive scales.  Great  entertainments,  and  many  served  on 
plate :  high  play  is  u.  much  worBc  thin^ ; — and  the  Bcaiida- 
louB  chronicle  speaks  of  merchants  keeping  the  dancing 
and  singing  girls  of  the  theatre  at  salaries  which  ought  U> 
import  no  good  to  their  credit.  This  theatre,  which  does 
so  much  honour  to  the  pleasures  of  Bourdeaus,  was  raised 
at  the  espence  of  the  town,  and  cost  270,0001.  The  new 
tide  corn-mill,  erected  by  a  company,  is  very  well  worth 
viewing.  A  large  canal  is  dug  and  formed  in  masonry  of 
hewn  stone,  the  walls  four  feet  thick,  leading  under  the 
building  for  the  tide  coming  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels. 
It  is  then  conducted  in  other  equally  well  formed  canals 
to  a  reservoir ;  and  Then  the  tide  returns  it  gives  motion 
to  the  wheels  again.  Three  of  these  canals  pass  under  the 
building  for  containing  21  pairs  of  stones.  Every  part  of 
the  work  is  on  a  scale  of  sohdity  and  duration,  admirably 
eiecuted.  The  estimate  of  the  ejcpence  is  8,000,000  liv. 
(350,0001.) ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  credit  such  a  sum. 
How  far  the  erection  of  steam  engines  to  do  the  same 
Ijusiness  would  have  been  found  a  cheaper  method,  I  shall 

>  LaiTive,  HflDfi,  1133-1803,  celohrateU  actor  >nd  vocaliat. 
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not  enquire;  but  I  should  apprehend  that  the  common 
water  mills,  on  the  Garonne,  which  start  without  such 
enormous  expences  for  their  power,  must  in  the  common 
course  of  common  events  ruin  this  company.  The  new 
houses  that  are  building  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  mark, 
too  clearly  to  be  misunderstood,  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
The  skirts  are  every  where  composed  of  new  streets ;  with 
still  newer  ones  marked  out,  and  partly  built.  These 
houses  are  in  general  small,  or  on  a  middling  scale,  for  in- 
ferior tradesmen.  They  are  all  of  white  stone,  and  add,  as 
they  are  finished,  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  I 
enquired  into  the  date  of  these  new  streets,  and  found 
that  four  or  five  years  were  in  general  the  period :  that  is 
to  say,  since  the  peace  ;  .and  from  the  colour  of  the  stone 
of  those  streets  next  in  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  spirit  of 
building  was  at  a  stop  during  the  war.  Since  the  peace 
they  had  gone  on  with  great  activity.  What  a  satire  on 
the  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  permit  in  one  the 
prejudices  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  in  the 
other  the  insidious  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry 
the  two  nations  for  ever  into  wars  that  check  all  beneficial 
works,  and  spread  ruin  where  private  exertion  was  busied 
in  deeds  of  prosperity.  The  rent  of  houses  and  lodgings 
rises  every  day,  as  it  has  done  since  the  peace  considerably, 
at  the  same  time  that  so  many  new  houses  have  been  and 
are  erecting,  unites  with  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  every 
thing :  they  complain  that  the  expences  of  living  have  risen 
in  ten  years  full  30  per  cent. — There  can  hardly  be  a  clearer 
proof  of  an  advance  in  prosperity. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  England  being  a  subject  too 
interesting  not  to  have  demanded  attention,  we  made  the 
necessary  enquiries. — Here  it  is  considered  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent light  from  Abbeville  and  Rouen :  at  Bourdeaux  they 
think  it  a  wise  measure,  that  tends  equally  to  the  benefit  of 
both  countries.  This  is  not  the  place  for  being  more 
particular  on  the  trade  of  this  town. 

We  went  twice  to  see  Larrive  do  his  two  capital  parts  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  Mons.  du  Belloy's  ^  Piere  le  Cruel,  and 
Philoctete,  which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  the  French 

*  De  Belloy,  a  dramatic  writer  famous  in  his  day,  now  forgotten. 
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theatre.  The  inns  nt  this  city  are  excellent ;  the  hotel 
d'Angletere  tind  the  Fnnce  of  Aeturias  ;  at  the  latter  we 
found  every  accommodation  to  be  wished,  but  with  an  in- 
coneistence  that  cannot  be  too  much  condemned:  we  had 
very  elegant  apartments,  and  were  served  on  plate,  yet  the 
necessary-house  the  same  temple  of  abominatioE  that  is  to 
be  met  in  a  dirty  village. 

The  28th.  Leave  Bourdeaui; — cross  the  river  by  a, 
ferry,  which  employs  twenty-nine  men  and  fifteen  boats, 
and  lets  at  18,000  liv.  (7871.)  a  year.  The  view  of  the 
Garonne  ia  very  fine,  appearmg  to  the  eye  twice  as  broad 
OB  the  Thames  at  London  ;  and  the  number  of  large  ships 
lying  in  it,  makes  it,  I  suppose,  the  richeet  water  view  that 
Prance  has  to  boast.  From  hence  to  the  Dordonne,  a 
noble  river,  though  much  inferior  to  the  GSaronne,  which 
we  cross  by  another  ferry  tliat  lets  at  6000  liv.  Reach 
Cavignac' — 20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Barbesieux,'  situated  in  a  beautiful 
coiintry,  finely  diversified  and  wooded  ;  the  marquiaate  of 
which,  with  the  chateau,  belongs  to  the  duke  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld,  whom  we  met  here ;  he  inherits  thia  estate  from 
the  famous  Louvois,  the  minister  of  Louis  JtlV.  In  thia 
thirty-seven  miles  of  country,  lying  between  the  great 
rivers  Garonne,  Dordonne,  and  Charente,  and  consequently 
in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Prance  for  markets,  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  is  surprising -.  it  is  the  predominant 
feature  the  whole  way.  Much  of  these  wastes  belonged  to 
the  prince  de  Soubise,'  who  would  not  sell  any  part  of 
them.  Thus  it  is  whenever  you  stumble  on  a  Grand 
Seigneur,  even  one  that  was  worth  millions,  you  are  sure 
to  find  his  property  desert.  The  duke  of  Bouillon's  and 
this  prince's  are  two  of  the  greatest  properties  in  France; 

'  (Gininde.l  *  BarWtieoji  (Charente), 

*  TfaeHi-called"roideU  Marauds,"  ivbn  uummunded  the  French  foriHS 
during  the  regime  of  ths  "  Heine  Pompadour."  His  men  gaie  him  tha 
above  sobriquet  becansa  of  Ihe  unlimited  license  allowed  them  to  pillage 
and  plunder.  Wilh  an  army  demoisliied  by  deliBUcliery  and  want,  tb* 
otncera  being  follnwed  b;  a  train  of  courtezans,  pedlars,  and  bangen-on, 
tbe  soldiera  dependent  entirely  on  block  mail,  he  set  out  for  the  defeat 
of  Rosbach.  For  a  Tictory  gained  by  another  later,  Madame  de  Pom- 
padoni  gave  Soubiae  a  marihal's  btkion.  See  H.  Martin,  vol  xr,  pp. 
51--31. 
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and  all  the  signs  I  have  yet  seen  of  their  greatness,  are 
wastes,  landes,  deserts,  fern,  ling. — Go  to  their  residence, 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  you  would  probably  find  them  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  very  well  peopled  with  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  wolves.  Oh !  if  I  was  the  legislator  of  France 
for  a  day,  I  would  make  such  great  lords  skip  again.  ^ 
We  supped  with  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  Saintonge  is  soon  to  meet,  and  this 
nobleman,  being  the  president,  is  waiting  for  their 
assembling. 

The  30th.  Through  a  chalk  country,  well  wooded, 
though  without  inclosures  to  Angouleme  ;  the  approach  to 
that  town  is  fine ;  the  country  around  being  beautiful  with 
the  fine  river  Charente,^  here  navigable,  flowing  through  it, 
the  effect  striking. — 25  miles. 

The  31st.  Quitting  Angouleme,  pass  through  a  countrj 
almost  covered  with  vines,  and  across  a  noble  wood  belong- 
ing to  the  duchess  d'Anville,  mother  of  the  duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  to  Verteul,'  a  chateau  of  the  same  lady, 
built  in  1459,  where  we  found  every  thing  that  travellers 
could  wish  in  a  hospitable  mansion.  The  Emperor  Charles 
V.  was  entertained  here  by  Anne  de  Pohgnac,  widow  of 
Francis  II.  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  that  prince, 
said  aloud,  n* avoir  jamais  ete  en  maison  qui  sentit  mieux  sa 
grande  vertu  honnetete  &  seigneurie  que  celle  la, — It  is  excel- 
lently kept ;  in  thorough  repair,  fully  furnished,  and  all  in 
order,  which  merits  praise,  considering  that  the  family 
rarely  are  here  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  a  year,  having 
many  other  and  more  considerable  seats  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  If  this  just  attention  to  the  interests  of 
posterity  was  more  general,  we  should  not  see  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  ruined  chateaus  in  so  many  parts  of 
France.  In  the  gallery  is  a  range  of  portraits  from  the 
tenth  century ;  by  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  this  estate 

^  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  these  sentiments  were  those  of  the 
moment ;  the  events  that  have  taken  place  almost  induced  me  to  strike 
many  such  passages  out,  but  it  is  fairer  to  all  parties  to  leave  them. — 
Author's  note, 

*  "  The  fairest  river  in  my  kingdom,"  said  Henri  IV. 

'  Yerteuil,  in  the  valley  of  the  Charente.  The  ch&teau  has  been  in 
part  reconstructed  by  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  magnificent  ch&teau  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  near  Angoultoie. 


^^p        park, 
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by  a  Mademoieelle  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  1470.  The 
park,  woods,  and  river  Charente  here  are  fine:  the  last 
abounds  greatly  in  earp,  tench,  and  perch.  It  is  at  any 
time  easy  to  get  from  50  to  100  brace  of  fish  that  weigh 
from  three  to  101b.  each:  we  had  a  brace  of  carp  for 
supper,  the  aweeteat,  without  exception,  I  ever  tasted.  If 
I  pitched  my  tent  in  France,  I  should  choose  it  to  be  by  a 
river  that  gave  such  fish.  Nothing  provokes  one  so  in  u 
country  reBidence  as  a  lake,  a  river,  or  the  sea.  within  view 
of  the  windows,  and  a  dinner  every  day  without  fish,  which 
is  BO  common  in  England. — 27  miles. 

September  1st.  Pass  Caudec,'  EufEec,'  MaiBons-Blan- 
ches,'  and  Chaunay.'  At  the  first  of  these  places,  view  a 
very  fine  flour-mill  built  by  the  late  count  de  Broglio,* 
brother  of  the  marechal  de  Broglio,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  active  officers  in  the  Trench  service.  In  his  private 
capacity,  hia  undertakings  were  of  a  national  kind ;  this 
mill,  an  iron  forge,  and  the  project  of  a  navigation,  proved 
that  he  had  a  disposition  for  every  exertion  that  could, 
according  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times,  benefit  his 
country ;  that  ia  to  say,  in  evtsry  way  except  the  one  in 
which  it  would  have  been  efEective— practical  agriculture. 
This  day's  journey  has  been,  vri^  some  exceptions, 
through  a  poor,  dull,  and  disagreeable  country, — 35  miles. 

The  2d.  Poitou,'  from  what  I  see  of  it,  ia  an  unim- 
proved, poor,  and  ugly  country.  It  seems  to  want  com- 
munication, demand,  and  activity  of  al!  kinds ;  nor  does 
it,  on  an  average,  yield  the  half  of  what  it  might  The 
lower  part  of  the  province  is  much  richer  and  better, 

'  {Charente.)  '  Ihid.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

*  Father  of  the  miroirtuimte  Prince  Claude  Victor,  who  BL-cepted 
cummand  undar  the  ConTeiitioii.  but  refusing  M  ackcowledge  tbe  Di- 
ch^ani'e,  was  guillouned  lTtl4. 

'  No  part  of  Frante  lias  more  rapidly  improved  in  onr  own  time  than 
Poicou,  now  forming  tbs  three  depanments  of  Vend^,  Deux  Sovrea, 
and  In  Vienna.  I  roTisited  La  Vend^  in  16sa,  after  an  interval  of  ten 
jeors,  to  Gnd  exCraordinarj  progress:  agriculture  has  made  great 
HlrideB,  works  of  public  utility  bave  been  erected,  railways  now  intersect 
the  country,  and,  owing  to  tlie  indcratigahlti  labours  of  peaaant  ownem, 
hundreds  of  thouEHnda  of  acres  of  waste  land  bave  been  put  under 
cultivation.  The  "  nnimproved,  poor,  and  ugly  ooontry  "  of  Arthur 
Young  ia  now  one  vast  garden,  I«  Vendfe  ia  tlie  region  of  large  farma 
Dnd  Block  raiaing.  Mule  breeding  iacarriedon  largely  around  fliort Kn. 
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Arrive  at  Poitiers,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  built  towns 
I  have  seen  in  France ;  very  large  and  irregular,  but  con- 
taining scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  except  the 
cathedral,  which  is  well  built,  and  very  well  kept. — The 
finest  thing  by  far  in  the  town  is  the  promenade,  which  is 
the  most  extensive  I  have  seen ;  it  occupies  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  with  gravelled  walks,  &c.  excellently 
kept. — 12  miles. 

The  3d.  A  white  chalky  country  to  Chateaurault,'  open, 
and  thinly  peopled,  though  not  without  country-seats. 
That  town  has  some  animation,  owing  to  its  navigable 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Loire.  There  is  a  considerable 
cutlery  manufacture :  we  were  no  sooner  arrived,  than  o\xr 
apartment  was  full  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  manu- 
facturers, each  with  her  box  of  knives,  scissars,  toys,  &c. 
and  with  so  much  civil  solicitude  to  have  something  bought, 
that  had  we  wanted  nothing  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  let  so  much  urgency  prove  vain.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
the  fabrics  made  here  are  cheap,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  division  of  labour  in  this  manufacture ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  distinct  and  unconnected  workmen,  who  go 
through  every  branch  on  their  own  account,  and  without 
assistance,  except  from  their  families. — 25  miles. 

The  4th.  Pass  a  better  country,  with  many  chateaus, 
to  Les  Ormes,'*  where  we  stopped  to  see  the  seat  built  by 
the  late  count  de  Voyer  d'Ajgenson.  This  chateau  is  a 
large  handsome  edifice  of  stone,  with  two  very  consider- 
able  wings  for  offices  and  strangers'  apartments:  the  en. 
trance  is  into  a  neat  vestibule,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
saloon,  a  circular  marble  room,  extremely  elegant  and  well 
furnished  ;  in  the  drawing-room  are  paintings  of  the  four 
French  victories  of  the  war  of  1744:  in  every  apartment 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  English  furniture  and 
modes.  This  pleasing  residence  belongs  at  present  to  the 
count  d'Argenson.  The  late  count  who  built  it  formed 
with  the  present  duke  of  Grafton,  in  England,  the  scheme 
of  a  very  agreeable  party.  The  duke  was  to  go  over  with 
his  horses  and  pack  of  f ox-hoimds,  and  live  here  for  some 

^  Ch&tellerault  (Vieime). 

^  This  chateau,  with  its  fine  gardens,  still  remains,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ar^enson  family. 


moDths,  with  a.  number  of  friends.  It  originateii  in  the 
proposal  to  hunt  French  wokes  with  English  foi-dogs. 
Nothing  could  be  better  planned  than  the  scheme,  for  Lea 
OiTnes  IB  large  enough  to  hare  contained  a  numerous 
party ;  but  the  count's  death  destroyed  the  plan.  This  is 
a  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  nobility  of  two  tingdoms. 
which  I  am  surprised  does  not  take  place  sometimes ;  it 
would  vary  the  common  scenes  of  life  very  agreeably,  and 
be  productive  of  some  of  the  advontt^a  of  travelling  in 
the  most  eligible  way. — 23  miles. 

The  5th.  Through  a  dead  flat  and  unpleasant  country, 
but  on  the  finest  road  I  have  seen  in  France — nor  does  it 
seem  possible  that  any  should  be  finer  ;  not  arising  from 
great  exertions,  as  la  Lauguedoc,  but  from  being  laid  flat 
with  admirable  materials.  Chat«aus  uje  scattered  every 
where  in  this  part  of  Touraine;  but  farm  houses  and 
cottages  thin,  till  you  come  in  sight  of  the  Loire,  the  banks 
of  which  seem  one  continued  village.  The  vale,  through 
which  that  river  flows,  may  be  three  miles  over ;  a  dead 
level  of  burnt  russet  meadow. 

The  entrapDce  of  Toutb  '  is  truly  magnificent,  by  a  new 
street  of  large  houses,  built  of  hewn  white  stone,  witli 
regular  fronts.  This  fine  street,  which  is  wide,  and  with 
foot  pavements  on  each  side,  is  cut  in  a,  atrait  line  through 
the  whole  city  to  the  new  bridge,  of  fifteen  flat  arches, 
yaeh  of  seventy-five  feet  span.  It  ia  altogether  a  noble 
exertion  for  the  decoration  of  a  provincial  town.  Some 
houses  remain  yet  to  be  built,  the  fronts  of  which  are 
done ;  some  reverend  fathers  are  satisfied  with  their  old 
habitations,  and  do  not  choose  the  expence  of  filling  up  the 
elegant  design  of  the  Tours  projectors  ;  they  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  unrooated  if  they  will  not  comply,  for  fronts 
without  houses  behind  them  have  |a  ridiculous  appearance. 
From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  there  ia  an  estensive 
view  of  the  adjacent  country;  hut  the  Loire,  for  so  con- 
siderable a  river,  and  for  being  boasted  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Europe,  exhibits  such  a  breadth  of  shoala  and  sands 
as  to  be  almost  subveraive  of  beauty.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
old  palace  of  Louis  XI.  Les  Plessia  les  Tours,'  are  three 

'  (Indre  and  Loire.)  '  Fleasis- lea- Tours. 
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pictures  which  deserve  the  travellers  notice ;  a  holy 
family,  St.  Catharine,  and  the  daughter  of  Herod ;  they 
seem  to  be  of  the  best  age  of  Italian  art.  There  is  a  very 
fine  promenade  here ;  long  and  admirably  shaded  by  four 
rows  of  noble  and  lofty  elms,  which  for  shelter  against  a 
burning  sun  can  have  no  superior;  parallel  with  it  is 
another  on  the  rampart  of  the  old  walls,  which  looks  down 
on  the  adjacent  gardens ;  but  these  walks,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  have  long  boasted,  are  at  present  objects  of 
melancholy ;  the  corporation  has  offered  the  trees  to  sale, 
and  I  was  assured  they  would  be  cut  down  the  ensuing 
winter. — One  would  not  wonder  at  an  English  corporation 
sacrificing  the  ladies'  walk  for  plenty  of  turtle,  venison,  and 
madeira;  but  that  a  French  one  should  have  so  little 
gallantry,  is  inexcusable. 

The  9th.  The  count  de  la  Eochefoucauld  having  a 
feverish  complaint  when  he  arrived  here,  which  prevented 
our  proceeding  on  the  journey,  it  became  the  second  day 
a  confirmed  fever;  the  best  physician  of  the  place  was 
called  in,  whose  conduct  I  liked  much,  for  he  had  recourse 
to  very  little  physick,  but  much  attention  to  keep  his  apart- 
ment cool  and  airy ;  and  seemed  to  have  great  confidence 
in  leaving  nature  to  throw  off  the  malady  that  oppressed  . 
her.  Who  is  it  that  says  there  is  a  great  difference  be-^ 
tween  a  good  physician  and  a  bad  one  ;  yet  very  little  be- 
tween a  good  one  and  none  at  all  ? 

Among  other  excursions,  I  took  a  ride  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  towards  Saumur,  and  found  the  country  the 
same  as  near  Tours ;  but  the  chateaus  not  so  numerous  or 
good.  Where  the  chalk  hills  advance  perpendicularly  to- 
wards the  river,  they  present  a  most  singular  spectacle  of 
uncommon  habitations ;  ^  for  a  great  number  of  houses  are 
cut  out  of  the  white  rock,  fronted  with  masonry,  and  holes 
cut  above  for  chimnies,  so  that  you  sometimes  know  not 
where  the  house  is  from  which  you  see  the  smoke  issuing. 
These  cavern-houses  are  in  some  places  in  tires  one  above 
another.  Some  with  little  scraps  of  gardens  have  a  pretty 
effect.  In  general,  the  proprietors  occupy  them ;  but  many 
are  let  at  10,  12,  and  15  liv.  a  year.     The  people  I  talked 

^  These  strange  dwellings  are  being  superseded  in  Maine  and  Loire 
by  neatly -built  cottages,  homes  of  peasant  owners. 
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^^m  with  seemed  well  satisfied  with  their  habitations,  as  good 
^^M  and  comfortable  :  a  proof  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 
^^B  In  England  the  rheumatism  would  be  the  chief  inhabi- 
^^B  laat.  Walked  to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Marmoutier,' 
^^H  of  which  the  cardinal  de  Koban,  at  pceseat  here,  is 
^^V      abbot. 

^^*  The  10th.    Hatnre,  or  the  Tours  doctor,  having  recovered 

the  count,  we  set  forward  on  onr  journey.     The  road  to 
Chanteloup  ia  made  on  aa  embankment,  that  secures  a 
lai^lerel  tract  from  floods.     The  country  more  uninterest- 
ing than  I  could  have  thought  it  possible  for  the  vicinity 
of  a  great  river  to  be.- — View  Chanteloup,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  late  duke  de  Choisenl,'     It  ia  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  Loire,  which  ia 
^B    ■    winter,  or  after  great  floods,  is  a  fine  object,  but  at  present 
^H        is  scarcely  seen.    The  ground-floor  in  front  consistB  of 
^H        seven    rooms:     the    dining-room    of    about    thirty    by 
^^B       twenty,  and  the  drawing-room  thirty   by  thirty -three : 
^^^      the  library  ia  seventy-two  by  twenty,  but  now  fitted  up 
^^H      by  the  present  poEsessor,  the  duke  de  Penthievre,  with 
^V     very  beautiful  tapestry  from  the  Gobelins. — In  thepleasure- 
^^^       ground,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  very  estenaive  proapeet ; 
is  a  Chinese  pagoda,  120  feeit  high,  built  by  the  duke,  in 
commemoration  of  the  persons  who  visited  him  in  his  eaile. 
On  the  walls  of  the  first  room  in  it  their  namea  are  en- 
graved on  marble  tableta.     The  number  and  rank  o£  the 
persona  do  honour  to  the  duke  and  to  themselves.     The 
idea  was  a  happy  one.     The  foreat  you  look  down  on  from 
this  building  ia  very  extensive  ;    they  say  eleven  leagues 
across :  ridinga  are  cut  pointing  to  the  pagoda ;  and  when 
the  duke  was  alive,  these  glades  had  the  miachievous  ani- 
mation of  a  vast  hunt,  aupported  so  liberally  aa  to  ruin  the 
master  of  it,  and  transferred  the  property  of  this  noble 
family  to  the  last  hands  I 


estate  and  residence  froi 


'  Now  a  ruin. 

'  The  abte  and  patriotic  mioistET  nF  Loais  XT.  who  restored  lliv 
French  niiYj,  effeot^  tbe  aonesation  of  Li  irraine  and  Curaica  to  tha 
srowti.  pipellod  tbe  Jesuits,  and  protected  Poland.  He  was  banished 
becaniie  he  would  not  Bcknowledge  the  anthontj  of  the  iofamons 
Dubarry.  "  Tout  cg  qui  restait  de  rhutineur  Fraucaise  i  Veraaillea  en 
-toTtit  aveo  Choiaeul."    H.  Martin,  toL  it.    The  chateau  was  destroyed 

ifiao. 
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should  wish  to  see  it  in — a  prince  of  the  blood.  Great 
lords  love  too  much  an  environ  of  forest,  boars,  and  hunts- 
men, instead  of  marking  their  residence  by  the  accompany- 
ment  of  neat  and  well  cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages,  and 
happy  peasants.  In  such  a  method  of  shewing  their  mag- 
nificence, rearing  forests,  gilding  domes,  or  bidding  aspiring 
columns  rise,  might  be  wanting ;  but  they  would  have,  in- 
stead of  them,  erections  of  comf  or^k,  establishments  of  ease, 
and  plantations  of  felicity  :  and  their  harvest,  instead  of 
the  flesh  of  boars,  would  be  in  the  voice  of  chearful  grati- 
tude— they  would  see  public  prosperity  flourish  on  its  best 
basis  of  private  happiness.— As  a  farmer,  there  is  one 
feature  which  shews  the  duke'had  some  merit ;  he  built  a 
noble  cow-house ;  a  platform  leads  along  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  mangers,  with  stalls  for  seventy-two, 
and  another  apartment,  not  so  large,  for  others,  and  for 
calves.  He  imported  120  very  fine  Swiss  cows,  and  visited 
them  with  his  company  every  day,  as  they  were  kept  con- 
stantly tied  up.  To  this  I  may  add  the  best  built  sheep- 
house  I  have  seen  in  France :  and  I  thought  I  saw  from 
the  pagoda  part  of  the  farm  better  laid  out  and  ploughed 
than  common  in  the  country,  so  that  he  probably  imported 
some  ploughmen. — This  has  merit  in  it ;  but  it  was  all  the 
merit  of  banishment.  Chanteloup  would  neither  have  been 
built  nor  decorated,  nor  furnished,  if  the  duke  had  not  been 
exiled.  It  was  the  same  with  the  duke  d' Aguillon.  These 
ministers  would  have  sent  the  country  to  the  devil  before 
they  would  have  reared  such  edifices,  or  formed  such  esta- 
blishments, if  they  had  not  both  been  sent  from  Versailles. 
View  the  manufacture  of  steel  at  Amboise,^  established  by 
the  duke  de  Choiseul.  Vineyards  the  chief  feature  of  agri- 
culture.— 37  miles. 

The  11th.  To  Blois,^  an  old  town,  prettily  situated  on 
the  Loire,  with  a  good  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches.  We 
viewed  the  castle,  for  the  historical  monument  it  affords 
that  has  rendered  it  so  famous.  They  shew  the  room  where 
the  council  assembled,  and  the  chimney  in  it  before  which 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  standing  when  the  king's  page  came 
to  demand  his  presence  in  the  royal  closet :  the  door  he  was 

*  (Indre  and  Loire.)  *  (Loir  and  Cher.) 
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entering  when  stabbed ;  the  tapestry  lit;  was  in  the  act  of 
turning  aside :  the  tower  where  his  brother  the  cardinal 
Bufiered ;  with  a.  hole  in  the  floor  into  the  dungeon  of 
Louia  XI.  of  which  the  guide  tella  many  honililo  stories, 
in  the  same  tone,  from  having  told  them  so  often,  in  which 
the  fellow  iu  Westminater  Abbey  gives  his  monotonous 
history  of  the  tombs.  The  best  circumstance  attending 
the  riew  of  the  spots,  or  the  walls  within  which  great, 
daring,  or  important  actions  have  been  performed,  is  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  mind,  or  rather  on  the  heart 
of  the  spectator,  for  it  is  an  emotion  of  feeling,  rather  than 
an  effort  of  reflection.  The  murders,  or  political  executions 
perpetrated  in  this  castle,  though  not  uninteresting,  were 
mflicted  on,  and  by  men  that  command  neither  our  loye, 

»*  nor  our  veneration.  The  character  of  the  period,  and  of 
the  men  that  figured  in  it,  were  alike  disgusting.  Bigotry 
and  ambition,  equally  dark,  insidious,  and  bloody,  allow 
.  no  feelings  of  regret.  The  parties  could  hardly  be  better 
employed  than  in  cutting  each  others  throats.  Quit  the 
Loire,  and  pass  to  Chambord.  The  quantity  of  vines  is 
very  great ;  tliej  have  them  very  flourishing  on  a,  flat  poor 
blowing  sand.  How  well  satisfied  wonld  my  friend  Le 
Blanc  be  if  his  poorest  sands  at  Cavenbam  gave  him  100 
dozen  of  good  wine  per  acre  per  annum  !  See  at  one  coup 
d'ml  2000  acres  of  them.  View  the  royal  chateau  of 
Chambord,'  built  by  that  magnificent  prince  Francis  I.  and 
inhabited  by  the  late  marechal  de  Saie.  I  had  heard  much 
of  this  castle,  and  it  more  than  answered  my  expectation. 
It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  splendor  of  that  prince.  Com- 
paring the  centuries,  and  the  revenues  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Francis  I.  I  prefer  Chambord  infinitely  to  Versailles. 
The  apartments  are  large,  numerous,  and  well  contrived. 
I  admired  particularly  the  stone  stair-case  in  the  centre  of 
the  house,  which,  being  in  a  double  spiral  line,  contains 
two  distinct  stair-cases,  one  above  another,  by  which  means 
people  ore  going  up  and  down  at  the  same  time,  without 
seeing  each  other.  The  four  apartments  in  the  attic,  with 
arched  stone  roofs,  were  in  no  mean  taste.  One  of  these 
count  Saie  turned  into  a  neat  well  contrived  theatre.     We 

'  (Loir  anJ  Cher.) 
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were  shewn  the  apartment  which  that  great  soldier  occu- 
pied, and  the  room  in  which  he  died.  Whether  in  his  bed 
or  not  is  yet  a  problem  for  anecdote  hunters  to  solve. 
A  report  not  uncommon  in  France  was,  that  he  was  ran 
through  the  heart  in  a  duel  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who 
came  to  Chambord  for  that  purpose ;  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  king  (Louis  XV.),  who  had 
such  a  friendship  for  the  marechal,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  driven  the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
several  apartments  modernized,  either  for  the  marechal  or 
lor  the  governors  that  have  resided  here  since.  In  one 
there  is  a  fine  picture  of  Louis  XTV.  on  horseback.  Near 
the  castle  are  the  barracks  for  the  r^ment  of  1500  horse, 
formed  by  marechal  de  Saxe,  and  which  Louis  XV.  gave 
him,  by  appointing  them  to  garrison  Chambord  while  their 
colonel  made  at  his  residence.  He  lived  here  in  great 
splendour,  and  highly  respected  by  his  sovereign,  and  the 
whole  kingdom. — The  situation  of  the  castle  is  bad ;  it  is 
low,  and  without  the  least  prospect  that  is  interesting ;  in- 
deed the  whole  country  is  so  flat  that  a  high  ground  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  it.  From  the  battlements  we  saw 
the  environs,  of  which  the  park  or  forest  forms  three- 
fourths ;  it  contains  within  a  wall  about  20,000  arpents, 
and  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  game  to  a  degree  of  profusion. 
Great  tracts  of  this  park  are  waste  or  imder  heath,  &c.  or 
at  least  a  very  imperfect  cultivation:  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  if  the  king  of  France  ever  formed  the  idea 
of  establishing  one  compleat  and  perfect  farm  under  the 
turnip  culture  of  Englaiid,  here  is  the  place  for  it.  Let 
him  assign  the  chateau  for  the  residence  of  the  director  and 
all  his  attendants ;  and  the  barracks,  which  are  now  applied 
to  no  use  whatever,  for  stalls  for  cattle,  and  the  profits  of 
the  wood  would  be  sufficient  to  stock  and  support  the  whole 
undertaking.^  What  comparison  between  the  utility  of 
such  an  establishment,  and  that  of  a  much  greater  expence 
applied  here  at  present  for  supporting  a  wretched  haras 
(stud),  which  has  not  a  tendency  but  to  mischief !    I  may, 

^  Numerous  schools  of  agriculture,  to  which  are  attached  model  fiEirms, 
now  exist  in  France,  supported  by  the  State.  State-paid  professors  of 
agriculture  who  lecture  gratuitously  in  the  country  are  now  appointed  to 
many  chef-lleux. 
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howoser,  recommend  sucli  agricultural  eBtabUshments  j  but 
they  never  were  made  in  any  country,  and  never  will  lie,  till 
mankind  are  governed  on  principles  absolutely  contrary  to 
those  which  prevail  at  present — until  something  more  is 
thought  requisite  for  a  national  husbandry  than  academies 
and  memoirs. — 35  miles. 

The  12th.  !□  two  miles  from  the  park  wall  regain  the 
high  road  on  the  Loire.  In  discourse  with  a  vigueron,  we 
were  informed  that  it  froze  this  morning  hard  enough  to 
damage  the  vines  ;  and  I  may  observe,  that  for  four  or  five 
days  past  the  weather  has  been  constantly  clear,  with  a 
bright  sun,  and  so  cold  a  north-east  wind  as  to  resemble 
much  our  cold  clear  weather  in  England  in  April ;  we  have 
all  our  great  coats  on  the  day  through.  Diue  at  Clarey,' 
and  view  the  monument  of  that  able  but  bloody  tyrant 
Louis  XI.  in  white  marble ;  he  is  represented  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  praying  forgiveness,  I  suppose,  which  doubtless 
was  promised  him  by  his  priests  for  his  basenesses  and  his 
murders.     Beach  Orleans.^SO  miles. 

The  13th.  Here  my  companions,  wanting  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Paris,  took  the  direct  road  thitlier; 
but,  having  travelled  it  before,  I  preferred  that  by  Petivier  ' 
in  the  way  to  Pountainbleau.  One  motive  for  my  taking 
this  road  was  its  passing  by  Deuainvilhers,  the  seat  of  the 
late  celebrated  Mons.  du  Hamel,'  and  where  he  made  those 
experiments  in  agriculture  which  he  has  recited  in  m.auy 
of  his  works.  At  Petivier  I  was  just  by,  and  walked 
thither  for  the  pleasure  of  viewing  grounds  I  had  read  of 
so  often,  considering  them  with  a  sort  of  classic  reverence. 
His  homme  d' affaire,  who  conducted  the  farm,  Ijeiug  dead,  I 
could  not  get  many  particulars  to  be  depended  upon. 
Mona.  Pougeroux,  the  present  poBsessor,  was  not  at  home, 
or  I  should  doubtless  have  had  all  the  information  I 
■wished.     I  examined  the  soil,  a  principal  point  in  all  ex- 

'  Niitra  Dame  de  Clery  (Loiret). 

'  PilliiviBr  (Loiral). 

'  Tha  wnrks  of  this  celebniKd  writer  on  mral  eeonomj  and  vegetable 
physiology  have  been  tninststed  into  Eogliab,  "  A  Practtcitl  Irastise 
on  Husbandly,"  LondoTi,  17S0  :  "  The  Elements  of  Agrioullnra,"  trans- 
lated by  Philip  Uiiler,  London,  17Gt.  Dnhomel  died  17tl3.  Tbc 
ehftleau  still  exists. 
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perinaents,  when  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  them  ; 
and  I  also  took  notes  of  the  aommon  husbandry.  Learn- 
ing from  the  labourer  who  attended  me  that  the  drill- 
ploughs,  &a.,  were  yet  in  being,  on  a  loft  in  one  of  the 
offices,  I  viewed  them  with  pleasure,  and  found  them  as 
well  aa  I  can  remember,  very  accurately  represented  in 
the  plates  which  their  ingenious  author  has  ^ven.  1  was 
glad  to  find  them  laid  up  in  a  place  out  of  common  traffic, 
where  they  may  remain  safe  till  some  other  fanning 
traveller,  as  enthusiastic  as  myself,  may  view  the  venerable 
remains  of  a  useful  genius.  Here  ia  a  stove  and  bath  for 
drying  wheat,  which  he  also  has  described.  In  an  in- 
cloBUre  behind  the  house  ia  a  plantation  of  various  curious 
exotic  trees,  finely  grown,  also  several  rows  of  ash,  elm, 
and  poplar  along  the  roads,  near  the  chateau,  all  planted 
by  Mona.  du  Hamel.  It  gave  me  stOl  greater  pleasure  tii 
find  that  Denainvilliers  is  not  an  inconsiderable  estate. 
The  lands  extensive ;  the  chateau  respectable ;  with  ofBces, 
gardens,  Ac.  that  prove  it  the  residence  of  a  man  of  for- 
tune ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  this  indefatigable  author, 
however  he  might  have  failed  in  aome  of  Me  purBuits,  met 
with  that  reward  from  his  court  which  did  it  credit  to 
bestow ;  and  that  he  was  not  like  others,  left  in  obscurity 
to  the  simple  rewards  which  ingenuity  can  confer  on  itself. 
Pour  miles  before  Malsherbs  '  a  fine  plantation  of  a  row  of 
trees  on  each  side  the  road  begins,  formed  by  Mona.  de 
Malsherbs,  and  is  a  striking  instance  of  attention  to  deco- 
rating an  open  country.  More  than  two  miles  of  them 
are  mulberries.  They  join  his  other  noble  plantations  at 
Malsherbs,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  most  curious 
trees  that  have  been  introduced  in  France.  —36  miles. 

The  14th.  Aft«r  passing  three  miles  through  the  forest 
of  Tountainbleau,  arrive  at  that  town,  and  view  the  royal 
palace,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  added  to  by  several 
kings,  that  the  ahare  of  Francis  L  its  ori^nal  founder,  is 
not  easily  ascertained.  He  does  not  appear  to  such  advan- 
tage as  at  Chamhord.  This  has  been  a  favourite  with 
the  Bourbons,  from  there  having  been  so  many  Niniroda 
of  that  family.     Of  the  apartments  which  are  shewn  here, 

herbes  atili  belongs  to  the  dcscen- 
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the  king's,  the  queen's,  monsieur'a,  and  mftdajne's,  are  the 
chief.  Gilding  seema  the  prevalent  decoration  :  but  in  the 
queen's  cabinet  it  is  well  and  elegantly  employed.  The 
painting  of  that  delicious  little  room  is  exquisite ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  extremity  of  ornament  that  is  here 
with  taste  bestowed.  The  tapestries  of  Beauvaia  and  the 
Gobelins,  are  seen  in  this  palace  to  great  advantage.  I 
lited  to  see  the  gallery  of  Franeia  I.  preserved  to  ita 
ancient  state,  even  to  the  andirons  in  the  chimney,  which 
are  those  that  served  that  monarch.  The  gardens  are 
nothing ;  and  the  grand  canal,  as  it  is  called,  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  at  Chantilly.  In  the  pond  that  joins 
the  palace,  are  carp  as  large  and  as  tame  as  the  Prince  of 
Conde's.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fountainbleau  thinks 
that  royal  palaces  should  not  be  seen  for  nothing;  he 
made  me  pay  10  liv,  for  a  dinner,  which  would  have  coat 
me  not  more  than  half  the  money  at  the  star  and  garter  at 
Richmond.     Reach  Meulan.' — 34  mUes. 

The  15th.  Cross,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  royal 
oak  forest  of  Senar.'— About  Montgeron,'  all  open  fields, 
which  produce  corn  and  partridges  to  eat  it,  for  the  nnm- 
ber  is  enormous.  There  is  on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds 
on  every  two  acres,  besides  favourite  spots,  where  they 
abound  much  more.  At  St.  George'  the  Seine  is  a  much 
more  beautiful  river  than  the  Loire.  Enter  Paris  once 
more,  with  the  same  observation  I  made  before,  that  there 
is  not  one-tenth  of  the  motion  on  the  roads  around  it  that 
there  is  around  London.  To  the  hotel  de  la  Eochefou- 
cauld, — 20  miles. 

The  16th.  Accompanied  the  coimt  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
to  Liancourt. — 38  miles. 

I  went  thither  on  a  visit  for  three  or  four  days  ;  but  the 
whole  family  contributed  so  generally  to  render  the  place 
in  every  respect  agreeable,  that  1  staid  more  than  three 
weeks.  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chateau  is  a  range 
of  bill  that  was  chiefly  a  neglected  waste :  the  duke  of 
Liancourt  has  lat«ly  converted  this  into  a  plantation,  with 
winding  walks,  benches,  and  covered  seats,  in  the  English 

'  Meliin  (Seiae  and  MBToe),  >  Sfnart  (Seine  and  Maroe). 

*  Mantgeron  (Seine  and  Dise). 

*  VillenenvB  St.  Geoi^s  (Seine  and  Oise). 
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style  of  gardening.  The  aituation  is  very  fortunate.  These 
ornamented  paths  follow  the  edge  of  the  declivity  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  views  they  command 
are  every  where  pleasing,  and  in  some  places  great.  Bearer 
to  the  chateau  the  dutchess  of  Liancourt  has  built  a 
menagerie  and  dairy  in  a  pleasing  taste.  The  cabinet  and 
anti-room  are  very  pretty ;  the  saloon  elegant,  and  the 
diary  entirely  constructed  of  marble.  At  a  village  near 
Liancourt,  the  duke  has  established  a  manufacture  of 
linen  and  stuffs  mixed  with  thread  and  cotton,  which 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  ntility;  there  are  25  looms 
employed,  and  preparations  making  for  more.  As  the 
spinning  for  these  looms  is  also  established,  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  great  numbers  of  hands  who  were  idle,  for 
they  have  no  sort  of  manufacture  in  the  country  though  it 
is  populous.  Such  efforts  merit  great  praise.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  execution  of  an  excellent  plan  of  the  duke's 
for  establishing  habits  of  industry  in  the  rising  generation. 
The  daughters  of  the  poor  people  are  received  into  an  in- 
stitution to  be  educated  to  useful  industry :  they  are  in- 
structed in  their  religion,  taught  to  write  and  read,  and  to 
spin  cotton :  are  kept  till  marriageable,  and  then  a  regu- 
lated proportion  of  their  earnings  given  them  as  a  marriage 
portion.  There  is  another  establishment  of  which  I  am 
not  BO  good  a  judge ;  it  is  for  training  the  orphans  of 
soldiers  to  be  soldiers  themselves.  The  duke  of  Liancourt 
has  raised  some  considerable  buildings  for  their  accommo- 
dation well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  whole  is  under 
the  Buperintendance  of  a  worthy  and  intelligent  officer. 
Mens,  le  Houx,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  croix  de  St.  Louis, 
who  sees  to  every  thing  himself.  There  are  at  present  120 
boys,  all  dressed  in  uniform. — My  ideas  have  all  taken  a 
turn  which  I  am  too  old  to  change  :  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  to  see  120  lads  educated  to  the  plough,  in 
habits  of  culture  superior  to  the  present ;  but  certainly  the 
establishment  ia  humane,  and  the  conduct  of  it  e: 


'  A  French  traveller,  VayEse  de  Tilliers,  Tisiting  LiaDcoaTt  in  1BI6, 
jrWes  a  delightful  picture  of  the  progn.'!i9  eSected  by  this  true  hum&ni- 
lariao;  numeniDS  induBtriea  established,  and  agricmiure  furthered  by 
the  introdnctioD  of  hemp,  flax,  colza,,  the  hap,  the  Tine,  besides  many 
vegetables  hitherto  unknown  in  tbcM  regiona. 
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The  ideas  I  had  formed,  Iiefore  I  came  to  France,  of  a 
country  reeideDce  in  that  kingdom,  I  found  at  Liancourt  to 
be  far  from  correct.  I  eipeuted  to  6nd  it  a  mere  transfer 
of  Paris  to  the  country,  aad  that  all  the  burtheusome  forms 
of  a  city  were  preserved,  without  its  pleasures  ;  but  I  wag 
deceived  [  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  purmiita,  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  habits  of  a.  great  noblemau's  house  ia 
England,  than  would  commonly  be  conceived.  A  break- 
fast of  tea  for  those  that  chose  to  repair  to  it ;  riding, 
sporting,  planting,  gardening,  till  dinner,  and  that  not  tdl 
half  after  two  o'clock,  instead  of  their  old  fashioned  hour 
of  twelve ;  music,  chess,  and  the  other  common  amuse- 
ments of  a  rendezvouz-room,  with  an  excellent  library  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  volumes,  were  well  calculated  t» 
make  the  time  pass  agreeably ;  and  to  prove  that  there  ia 
a  great  approximation  in  the  modes  of  living  at  present  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Amusements,  in  truth, 
ought  to  be  numerous  within  doors;  for,  in  such  a  climate, 
none  are  to  be  depended  on  without :  the  rain  that  has 
fallen  here  is  hardly  credible.  I  have,  for  five -and-t wen ty 
yeara  past,  remarked  iu  England,  that  I  tierer  was  pre- 
vented by  rain  from  taking  a  walk  every  day  without  ' 
going  out  while  it  actually  rains ;  it  may  fall  heavily  for 
many  hours ;  but  a  person  who  watches  an  opportunity 
gets  a  walk  or  a  ride.  Since  I  have  been  at  Liancourt, 
we  have  had  three  days  in  succession  of  such  incessantly 
heavy  rain,  that  I  could  not  go  an  hundred  yards  &om  the 
house  to  the  duke's  pavilion,  without  danger  of  being  quite 
wet.  For  ten  days  more  rain  fell  here,  I  am  confident,  had 
there  been  a  guage  to  measure  it,  than  ever  fell  in  England 
in  thirty.  The  present  fashion  in  France,  of  passing  some 
time  in  the  country  is  new ;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
for  m^ny  weeks  past,  Paris  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
empty.  Every  body  that  have  country-seats  are  at  them  ; 
and  those  who  have  none  visit  others  who  have.  This  re- 
markable revolution  in  the  French  manners  is  eertjiinly 
one  of  the  best  customs  they  have  taken  from  England; 
and  its  introduction  was  effected  the  easier,  being  assisted 
by  the  magic  of  Kousseau's  writings.  Mankind  are  much 
indebted  to  that  splendid  genius,  who,  when  living,  was 
hnuted  from  country  to  country,  to  seek  an  asylum,  with 
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as  much  Tenom  aa  if  he  ha4  been  a  mad  dog;  thanka  to 
the  vile  spirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  jet  received  ita 
death's  wound.  Women  of  the  first  fashion  in  France  are 
now  ashamed  of  not  oursing  their  own  children ;  and  stays 
are  universally  proscribed  from  the  bodies  of  the  poor  in- 
fants, which  were  for  so  many  ages  tortured  in  them,  aa 
they  are  still  in  Spain.  The  country  residence  may  not 
have  efEects  equally  obvious  ;  but  they  will  be  no  leas  sure 
in  the  end,  and  in  aJI  respects  beneficial  to  every  class  in 
the  state. 

The  duke  of  Liancourt  being  president  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  the  election  of  Clermont,'  and  passing  several 
days  there  in  business,  asked  nke  to  dine  with  the  assembly, 
as  he  said  there  were  to  be  some  considerable  farmers 
present.  These  assemblies,  which  had  been  proposed  many 
years  past  by  the  French  patriots,  and  especially  by  the 
marquis  de  Mirabeau,'  the  celebrated  I'ami  dee  kommet ; 
which  Lad  been  treated  by  M.  Hecker,  and  which  were 
viewed  with  eyes  of  jealousy  by  certain  persons  who  wished 
for  no  better  government  than  one  whose  abuses  were  the 
(iiief  foundation  of  their  fortunes  ;  these  assemblies  were 
to  me  interesting  to  see.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with 
pleasure.  Three  considerable  farmers,  renters,  not  pro- 
prietors of  land,  were  members,  and  present.  I  watched 
their  carriage  narrowly,  to  see  their  behaviour  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  lord  of  the- first  rank,  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  high  in  royal  favour ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  i 
that  I  Found  them  behaving  with  becoming  ease  and  free- 
dom, and  though  modest,  and  without  anything  like  flip-  ' 
pancy,  yet  without  any  obsequiousness  offensive  to  English  ' 
ideas.  They  started  their  opinions  freely,  and  adhered  to 
them  with  becoming  confidence.  A  more  singular  spec-  - 
tacle,  was  to  see  two  ladies  present  at  a  dinner  of  this  sort, 
with  five  or  six  and  twenty  gentlemen ;  such  a  thing  could 
not  happen  in  England.     To  say  that  the  French  manners 

'  Clermont  de  I'OisB  (Oise). 

*  Father  and  poruei^iitor  uf  the  great  tribnne,  Bi«  fcmoua  pamphlet 
"  L'Ami  des  Hommes,"  was  followed  by  the  "  Thebrie  de  I'lmpot,"  which 
eonaigned  its  author  lo  the  Bastille.  "  L'Ami  des  UoiQmes  et  le  tyrau  <k 
m  famitle,"  is  the  historiu  verdict  passed  on  the  father  of  Minbean. — 
'1.  Martin,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  IBO. 
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in  this  respect,  are  better  than  our  own,  is  the  assertion  of 
an  obvious  truth.  If  the  ladies  are  not  present  at  meetings 
where  the  conversation  has  the  greatest  probability  of 
turning  on  subjects  of  more  importance  than  the  frivolous 
topics  of  common  diBcourse,  the  sex  must  either  remain  on 
one  hand  in  ignorance,  or,  on  the  other,  filled  with  the 
foppery  of  over  education,  learned,  affected,  and  forbidding. 
The  conversation  of  men,  not  engaged  in  trifling  pursuits, 
is  the  best  school  for  the  education  of  a  woman. 

The  political  conversation  of  every  company  I  have  seen 
has  turned  much  more  on  the  affairs  of  Holland  than  on 
those  of  France.  The  preparations  going  on  for  a,  war  with 
England,  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world;  but  the 
finances  of  France  are  in  such  a  state  of  derangement,  that 
the  people  best  informed  assert  a  war  to  be  impossible ; 
the  marquis  of  Verac,  the  kite  French  amba,sEador  at  the 
Hague,  who  was  sent  thither,  as  the  English  politicians 
assert,  eipressly  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, lias  been  at  Liancourt  three  days.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed,  that  he  is  cautious  in  what  he  says  in  such  a 
mixed  company ;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  he  is  well 
persuaded  that  that  revolution,  change,  or  lessening  the 
Stadtholder'a  power;  that  plan,  in  a  word,  whatever  it  was, 
for  which  he  negotiated  in  Holland,  bad  for  some  time  been 
matured  and  ready  for  execution,  almost  without  a  possi- 
bility of  faihire,  had  the  count  de  Vergennes  consented, 
and  not  spun  out  the  business  by  refinement  on  refine- 
ment, to  make  himself  the  more  necessary  to  the  French 
cabinet ;  and  it  unites  with  the  idea  of  some  sensible 
Dutchmen,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject. 

During  my  stay  at  Liancourt,  mj  friend  Lazowski  ac 
conipanied  me  on  a  little  excursion  of  two  days  to  Ermc- 
nonville,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  martjuis  de  Girardou. 
We  passed  by  Chantillj  to  Morefountain,'  the  country- 
seat  of  Mons.  de  Morefountain,  prevost  des  merckaaids  of 
Paris ;  the  place  has  been  mentioned  as  decorated  in  the 
English  style.  It  consists  of  two  scenes  ;  one  a  garden  of 
winding  walks,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  temples, 
benches,  grottos,  columns,  ruins,  and  I  know  not  what:  I 


'  UortefoDlslne  (Oise). 
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hope  the  French  who  have  not  been  in  England  do  not 
consider  this  as  the  EngliBh  taste.  It  is  in  fact  as  remote 
from  it  as  the  most  regular  stile  of  the  last  age.  The  water 
view  is  fine.  There  ia  a  gaiety  and  chearfulness  in  it  that 
contrast  well  with  the  brown  and  unpleasing  hills  that  sur- 
round it,  and  which  partake  of  the  waste  character  of  the 
worst  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  Much  has  been 
done  here ;  and  it  wants  but  few  additions  to  be  as  perfect 
as  the  ground  admits. 

Bea^b  Ermenonville,'  through  another  part  of  the  prince 
of  Condt's  forest,  which  joins  the  ornamented  grounds  of 
the  marquis  Girardon.'  This  place,  after  the  residence  and 
death  of  the  persecuted  but  immortal  Bousseau,  whose 
tomb  every  one  knows  ia  here,  became  so  famous  as  to  be 
resorted  to  very  generally.  It  has  been  described,  and 
plates  published  of  the  chief  views  ;  to  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular description  would  therefore  be  tiresome,  I  shall  only 
make  one  or  two  obaervationB,  which  1  do  not  recollect 
having  been  touched  on  by  others.  It  consists  of  three 
distinct  water  scenes  ;  or  of  two  lakes  and  a  river.  "We 
were  first  shewn  that  which  is  so  famous  for  the  small  isle 
of  poplars,  in  which  reposes  all  that  was  mortal  of  that  ex- 
traordinary and  inimitable  writer.  This  scene  is  as  well 
imagined,  and  as  well  executed  as  could  be  wished.  The 
water  is  between  forty  and  fifty  acres ;  hills  rise  from  it  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  sufficiently  closed  in  by  tall  wood  at 
both  ends,  to  render  it  sequestered.  The  remains  of  de- 
paited  genius  stamp  a  melancholy  idea,  from  which  decora- 
tion would  depart  too  much,  and  accordingly  there  is  little. 
We  viewed  the  scene  in  a  still  evening.  The  declining  sun 
threw  a  lengthened  shade  on  the  lake,  and  silence  seemed 
to  repose  on  its  unruffled  bosom  ;  as  some  poet  says,  I  for- 
get who.  The  worthies  to  whom  the  temple  of  philosophers 
ia  dedicated,  and  whose  names  are  marked  on  the  columns, 
are  Nkwton,  Lucem. — Debcabteb.  Nil  in  rebut  inane. — 
VoLTAiBE,  Ridicvlum. — Boubbrau,  Naturam, — And  on 
another  unfinished  column,  Quit  hoe  perfieiet  T    The  otbei 

'  Enneiii?n>ille  jOise),  on  tbe  Soissona  railway.  RoasseRU  yna  JD- 
leired  here  in  Ibe  He  de  Peupliers,  but  hia  remaina  were  remored  (o 
the  Fantheon  in  1T94. 

*  Marquis  de  Girardin,  the  friend  of  Roiuseau,  died  1S08. 
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lake  IB  larger  ;  it  nearly  fills  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  around 
which  are  some  rough,  rocky,  wild,  and  harreE  sand  hilla ; 
either  broken  or  spread  with  heath  ;  in  some  places  wooded, 
and  in  others  scattered  thinly  with  juniperB.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  scene  is  that  of  wild  and  undeuorated  nature,  in 
which  the  hand  of  art  was  meant  to  be  concealed  as  much 
as  was  consistent  with  ease  of  access.  The  last  scene  is 
that  of  a  river,  which  is  made  to  wind  through  a  lawn,  re- 
ceding from  the  house,  and  broken  by  wood  :  the  ground 
is  not  fortunate  ;  it  is  too  dead  a  flat,  and  no  where  viewed 
to  much  advuntage.  . 

From  Ermenonville  we  went,  the  morning  after,  to 
Brasseuse,'  the  seat  of  Madame  du  Font,  sister  to  the 
dutchesB  of  Liancourt.  What  was  my  surprize  at  finding 
this  viscounteBB  a  great  farmer !  A  French  lady,  young 
enough  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  living  in  the 
country  and  minding  her  farm,  was  an  unlocked  for 
spectacle.  She  has  probably  more  lucerne  than  any  other 
person  in  Europe — 250  arpents.  She  gave  me,  in  a  most 
unaffected  and  agreeable  manner,  both  lucerne  and  dairy 
intelligence ;  hut  of  that  more  elsewhere.  Eeturned  ia 
Liancourt  by  Pont,'  where  there  is  a  handsome  bridge,  of 
three  arches,  the  construction  uncommon,  each  pier  con- 
sisting of  four  pillars,  with  a  towing-path  under  one  of  the 
arches  for  the  barge-horses,  the  river  being  navigable. 

Amongst  the  morning  amUBements  I  partook  at  Lian- 
court was  la  ehasee.  In  d«er  shooting,  the  sportsmen  place 
themselves  at  distances  aJMund  a  wood,  then  beat  it,  and 
seldom  more  than  one  in  a  company  gets  a  shot ;  it  is  more 
tedious  than  is  easily  conceived :  like  angUng,  incessant 
eipectation,  and  perpetual  disappointment.  Partridge  and 
hare  shooting  are  almost  as  different  from  that  of  England. 
We  took  this  diversion  in  the  fine  vale  of  Catnoir,'  five  or 
six  miles  from  Liancourt ;  arranging  ourselves  in  a  file  at 
about  thirty  yards  from  person  to  person,  and  eadi  with  a 
servant  and  a  loaded  gun,  ready  to  present  when  his  master 
fires :  thus  we  marched  across  and  cross  the  vale,  treading 
up  the  game.     Four  or  five  brace  of  hares,  and  twenty 


»    (Oi»B.) 
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brace  of  partridges  were  the  spoils  of  tlie  day.  I  like  this 
mode  of  ahootiiig  but  little  better  thau  waiting  for  deer. 
The  beat  circumBtaace  to  me  of  exercise  in  company  (it  was 
not  BO  once)  is  the  festivity  of  the  dinner  at  the  close  of 

k-the  day.     To  enjoy  this,  it  must  not  be  pushed  to  giea-t 

l^&tigne.  Good  spirits,  after  violent  exercise,  are  always  the 
affectation  of  silly  young  folks  (I  remember  being  that 
sort  of  fool  myself,  when  I  wa,a  young),  but  with  something 
more  than  moderate,  the  exhilaration  of  body  is  in  unison 
with  the  flow  of  temper,  and  agreeable  company  is  then 

I  delicious,  On  such  days  as  these  we  were  too  late  for  the 
^ular  dinner,  and  had  one  by  ourselves,  with  no  other 
resaing  than  the  refreshment  of  clean  linen  ;  and  these 
■ere  not  the  re])ast8  when  the  dntchesa's  charapaigne  had 
the  worst  flavour,  A  man  is  not  worth  hanging  that  does 
t  drink  a  little  too  much  on  euch  occasions :  mois  prenet- 
jarde :  repeat  it  often ;    and  make  it  a  mere  drinking 

fjiarty,  the  lustre  of  the  pleasure  fades,  and  you  become 
■what  wo*  an  English  f  ox-hunt«r.  One  day  while  we  were 
thus  dining  d  V  Anglais,  and  drinking  the  plough,  the  cha<^e, 
aad  1  know  uot  what,  the  dutcbesB  of  Liaacourt  aad  some 
of  her  ladies  came  in  sport  to  see  us.  It  was  a  moment 
for  them  to  have  betrayed  ill-nature  in  the  contempt  of 
manners  not  French,  which  they  might  have  endeavoured 
to  conceal  under  a  laugh :— but  nothing  of  this  ;  it  was  a 
good  humoured  curiosity ;  a  natural  inclination  to  see 
others  pleased  and  in  spirits.  lU  out  r.te  de  grands  chaggewrt 
aujourdHiui,  said  one.  Oh !  ils  g'ajiplavdissent  de  lea/r» 
es^loitea.  Do  they  drinlE  the  gun  ?  said  another.  X/eurs 
maitresaeg  eertainemeni,  added  a  third,  cTaimeo  lea  voir  en 
gaiete ;  ily  a  qnelqne  ekoae  d'aitnable  dana  tout  eeci.  To 
note  such  trifles  may  seem  superfluous  to  many:  but  what 
ifl  life  when  trifles  are  withdrawn?  and  they  mark  the 
temper  of  a  nation  better  thau  objects  of  importance.  In 
the  moments  of  council,  victory,  flight,  or  death,  mankind, 
I  suppose,  are  nearly  the  same.  Trifles  discriminate  better, 
and  the  number  is  infinite  that  gives  me  an  opinion  of  the 
good  temper  of  the  Prencb.  I  am  fond  neither  of  a  man 
nor  a  recital  that  can  appear  only  on  stilts  and  dressed  in 
holiday  geera.      It  is  every-day  feelings  that  decide  the 

L  colour  of  our  lives ;    and  he  who  values  them  the  most 
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plaj-B  the  best  for  the  stake  of  Lappineas.  But  it  is  time 
to  quit  Liancourt,  which  I  do  with  regret.  Take  leave  of 
the  good  old  dutetesa,  whose  hospitality  and  kindness 
ought  long  to  be  remembered. — 51  miles. 

Tho  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  Ketnrn  bj  Beanvais'  and 
Pontoise,'  and  enter  Paris  for  the  fourth  time,  confirmed  iu 
the  idea  that  the  roads  immediately  leading  to  that  capital 
are  deserts,  comparativelj  speaking,  with  those  of  London. 
Bj  what  means  can  the  connection  be  carried  on  with  tho 
country  ?  The  French  must  be  the  most  stationary  people 
upoa  earth,  when  in  a  place  they  must  rest  without  a 
thought  of  going  to  another.  Or  the  English  must  be  the 
most  restless ;  and  End  more  pleasure  in  moving  from  one 
place  to  another,  than  in  resting  to  enjoy  life  in  either.  If 
the  French  nobility  went  to  their  country  seats  only  when 
exiled  there  by  the  court,  the  roads  could  not  be  more  soli- 
tary.— 25  miles. 

The  12th.  My  intention  was  to  take  lodgings ;  but 
on  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  I  found  that 
my  hospitable  dutchess  was  the  same  person  at  the  capital 
as  in  the  country ;  she  had  ordered  an  apartment  to  be 
ready  for  me.  It  grows  so  late  in  the  season,  that  I  shall 
make  no  other  stay  in  this  capital  than  what  will  be  neces- 
sary for  viewing  public  buildings.  This  will  unite  well 
enough  with  delivering  some  letters  I  brought  to  a  few 
men  of  science  ;  and  it  will  leave  me  the  evenings  for  the 
theatres,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Paris.  In  throwing 
on  paper  a  rapid  covp  d'osil,  of  what  I  see  of  a  city,  so 
well  known  in  England,  I  shall  be  apt  to  delineate  my  own 
ideas  and  feelings,  perhaps  more  than  the  objects  them- 
selves ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  I  profess  to  dedicate 
this  careless  itinerary  to  trifles,  much  more  than  to  ohjecti) 
that  are  of  real  consequence.  Prom  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  view  of  Paris  is  complete.  It  is  a  vast  city,  even 
to  the  eye  that  has  seen  London  from  St.  Paul's ;  being 
circular,  gives  an  advantage  to  Paris  ;  but  a  much  greater 
is  the  atmosphere.  It  is  now  so  clear,  that  one  would  sup- 
pose it  the  height  of  summer :  the  clouds  of  ooal-smoke 
that  envelope  London,  always  prevent  a,  distinct  view  of 

'  (OLie.)  •  (Seine  »ndOi«e.) 
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that  capital,  but  I  take  it  to  be  one-third  at  least  larger 
than  Paris.  The  buildinga  of  the  parliament- houBe  '  are 
disfigured  by  a  gilt  and  taudry  gate,  and  a  Freuch  roof. 
The  hotel  des  Monoiea  is  a  fine  biulding  ;  and  the  facade  of 
the  Louvre  one  of  the  moat  elegant  in  the  world,  because 
they  have  (to  the  eye)  no  roofa ;  in  proportion  as  a  roof  is 
seen  a  building  suffers.  I  do  not  recollect  one  edifice  of 
distinguished  beauty  (miless  with  domes)  in  which  the 
roof  is  not  so  flat  as  to  be  hidden,  or  nearly  so.  What 
eyes  then  must  the  French  architects  have  had,  to  have 
loaded  so  many  buildinga  with  coverings  of  a  height  de- 
structive of  all  beauty  ?  Put  such  a  roof  as  we  see  on  the 
parliament-house  or  on  the  Thuilleries,  upon  the  facade  of 
the  Louvre,  and  where  would  its  beauty  be  ? — At  night  to 
the  opera,'  which  I  thought  a  good  theatre,  till  they  told 
me  it  waa  built  in  sis  weeks ;  and  then  it  became  good  for 
nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I  suppose  it  will  be  tumbling  down 
in  six  years.  Durability  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  build- 
ing; what  pleasure  would  a  beautiful  front  of  painted 
pasteboard  giye  ?  The  Alceste  of  Gluck  was  performed ; 
that  part  by  M&demoiselle  St.  Huberti,  their  first  singer, 
au  excellent  actress.  As  to  scenes,  dresses,  decora- 
tions, dancing,  &c.  this  theatre  beats  the  Haymarket  to 
nothing. 

The  13th,  Across  Paris  to  the  rue  des  blanca  Manteaui, 
to  Mons.  BrouBBonet,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  he  is  in  Burgundy.  Called  on  Mr.  Cook  from  Lon- 
don, who  is  at  Paris  with  his  drill-plough,"  waiting  for 
weather  to  shew  its  performance  to  the  duke  of  Orleans ; 

I  The  Palais  de  Justice,  made  over  to  the  ParliamaBt  of  Paris  by 
Chsrlea  VII.  Very  little  remains  of  the  original  building,  wliith  waa 
almoEt  u  ancient  aa  the  Palais  de  ThermcB.  See  Lalanne's  "Dictino- 
naire  histurique  de  la  France." 

'  The  opera-house  having  been  bnmt  iiil7Bl,  (be  Tb^lre  de  la  Porte 
St.  Martin  for  a  time  usnd  in  its  stead,  was  planned  and  built  in  serenty- 
ftve  days.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  lire  during  the  Commnne 
(I8TI),  and  baa  been  since  rebuilt. — Lalanne. 

'  At  this  time  the  improremenl  of  the  plough  occupied  the  attention 
of  all  interested  in  agriculture.  In  spite  uf  many  improTements,  the 
old  Bys[«m  remained  in  vogue  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England, 
the  plough  being  very  heavy,  two-wheeled  and  requiring  fonr  horses,  k 
plougbmau  and  a  drivei  t  The  single -wheeled  diill-plongh  was  aa  im- 
1  advance. 
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thie  is  a  French  idea,  improviDg  France  by  drilling.  A 
man  should  learn  to  walk  before  he  learns  to  donee.  There 
is  agility  in  cutting  ca.pera,  and  it  ma;  be  done  with  grace ; 
but  where  ie  the  neceaait;  to  cut  them  at  all.  There  has 
been  much  rain  to  day ;  and  it  ia  almost  incredible  to  a 
[jerson  used  to  London,  how  dirty  the  streets  of  Paris  are. 
and  how  horribly  iucoavenient  and  dangerous  walking  is 
without  a  foot-pavement.  We  had  a  large  party  at  dinner, 
with  politicians  among  them,  and  some  interesting  conver- 
sation on  the  present  state  of  France.  The  feeling  of 
every  body  seems  to  be  that  the  archbishop '  will  not  be 
able  to  do  any  thing  towards  exonerating  the  state  from 
the  burthen  of  its  present  situation  ;  some  think  that  he 
has  not  the  inclination  ;  others  that  he  has  not  the  courage ; 
others  that  he  has  not  the  ability.  By  some  he  is  thought 
to  be  attentive  only  to  his  own  interest ;  and  by  others, 
that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged  to  be  within  the 
power  of  any  system  to  recover,  short  of  the  states-general 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  an 
assembly  to  meet  without  a  revolution  in  the  government 
eDsiiing.  All  aeem  to  tJiiiik  tha,t  something  eitraordlnajj 
will  happen ;  and  a  bankruptcy  is  an  idea  not  at  all  un- 
common. But  who  is  there  that  will  have  the  courage  to 
ma,ke  it  P 

The  14th.  To  the  benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  to 
see  pillars  of  African  marble,  &c.  It  is  the  richest  abbey 
in  France :  the  abbot  has  300,000  liv.  a  year  (13,1251.)  I 
lose  ray  patience  at  such  revenues  being  thus  bestowed ; 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  tenth  century,  but  not 
with  that  of  the  eighteenth.  What  a  noble  farm  would  the 
fourth  of  this  income  establish  I  what  turnips,  what  cab- 
ba^s,  what  potatoes,  what  clover,  what  sheep,  what  wool ! 
— -Are  not  these  things  better  than  a  ^teccleHiastie?  If 
an  active  English  farmer  was  mounted  behind  this  abbot, 
I  think  he  would  do  more  good  to  France  with  half  the  in- 
come than  half  the  abbots  of  the  kingdom  with  the  whole 
of  theirs.  Pass  the  bastile;  another  pleasant  object  to 
make  agreeable  emotions  vibrate  in  a  man's  bosom.  I 
iSearch  for  good  farmers,  and  run  my  head  at  every  turn 

'  Limidnie  de  Briecae,  mlniater.     See  p.  97. 
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against  monks  and  state  prisoners. — To  the  arsenal,  to 
wait  on  Mons.  Lavoisier/  the  celebrated  chemist,  whose 
theory  of  the  non-existence  of  phlogiston,  has  made  as 
much  noise  in  the  chemical  world  as  that  of  Stahl,  which 
established  its  existence.  Dr.  Priestly  had  given  me  a 
letter  of  introduction.  I  mentioned  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation his  laboratory,  and  he  appointed  Tuesday.  By 
the  Boulevards,  to  the  Pldce  Louis  XV,^  which  is  not  pro- 
perly a  square,  but  a  very  noble  entrance  to  a  great  city. 
The  facades  of  the  two  buildings  erected  are  highly  finished. 
The  union  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  with  the  champs  Elis^es, 
the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  and  the  Seine  is  open,  airy, 
elegant,  and  superb ;  and  is  the  most  agreeable  and  best 
built  part  of  Paris ;  here  one  can  be  clean  and  breathe 
freely.  But  by  far  the  finest  thing  I  have  yet  seen  at  Paris 
is  the  Halle  aux  hleds,  or  com  market :  it  is  a  vast  rotunda ; 
the  roof  entirely  of  wood,  upon  a  new  principle  of  carpentry, 
to  describe  which  would  demand  plates  and  long  explana- 
tions ;  the  gallery  is  150  yards  round,  consequently  the 
diameter  is  as  many  feet :  it  is  as  light  as  if  suspended  by 
the  fairies.  In  the  ground  area,  wheat,  pease,  beans,  len- 
tils, are  stored  and  sold.  In  the  surrounding  divisions, 
flour  on  wooden  stands.  You  pass  by  stair-cases  doubly 
winding  within  each  other  to  spacious  apartments  for  rye, 
barley,  oats,  &c.  The  whole  is  so  well  planned,  and  so 
admirably  executed,  that  I  know  of  no  public  building  that 
exceeds  it  in  either  France  or  England.  And  if  an  appro- 
priation of  the  parts  to  the  conveniences  wanted,  and  an 
adaptation  of  every  circumstance  to  the  end  required,  in 
union  with  that  elegance  which  is  consistent  with  use,  and 
that  magnificence  which  results  from  stability  and  duration 
are  the  criteria  of  public  edifices,  I  know  nothing  that 
equals  it : — it  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  situation  ;  it 
should  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  con- 
venience of  unloading  barges  without  land  carriage.     In 

^  LaToisier,  guillotined  in  1794,  fellaTictim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
'*  fermiers-g^n^ranx,"  or  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to  which  hated  body 
he  had  belonged  in  1769.  His  wife,  daughter  of  a  *'  fermier-g^n^ral," 
escaped  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  married  Count  Romford  in  1805, 
from  whom  she  was  shortly  afterwards  separated.  She  aided  Lavoisier 
m  his  experiments  and  published  his  "  M^oires  de  Chimie."  See  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  French  agriculture  the  work  of  MM.  Pigeonneaa 
and  de  Forille  before  named.  *  The  "PWft  ^'&\^CwiR«t^^, 
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the  evening,  to  the  Comedie  Italienne,'  the  edifice  fine ;  and 
the  whole  quarter  regular  and  new  built,  a  private  specu- 
lation  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  whose  familj  has  a  box  en- 
tiled for  ever. — L'AJmant  jaloux.  Here  is  a  young  ainger, 
MademoiBelle  EtSnard,  with  ho  aweet  a  voice,  that  if  she  Bung 
Italiaii,  and  had  been  taught  in  Italy,  would  have  made  a 
deliciouB  performer. 

To  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  BJchlieu,'  which  is  a  noble 
production  of  genius;  by  far  the  finest  statue  I  have  seen. 
Nothing  can  be  wished  more  easy  and  graceful  than  the 
attitude  of  the  cardinal,  nor  more  expressive  nature  than 
the  figure  of  weeping  science.  Dine  with  my  friend  at  the 
Palais  Eoyale,  at  a  coffee-house;  well  dressed  people; 
every  thing  clean,  good,  and  well  served :  but  here,  as 
every  where  else,  you  pay  a  good  price  for  good  things ;  we 
ought  never  to  forget  that  a  low  price  for  bad  things  is  not 
cheapness.  In  the  evening  to  VEcole  dee  Peret,  at  the  Come- 
die Frcmcaiee,  a  crying  larmoyami  thing.  This  theatre, 
the  principal  one  at  Paris,  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  magni- 
ficent portico.  Aft«r  the  circular  theatres  of  Prance,  how 
can  any  one  relish  our  ill  contrived  oblong  boles  of  London? 

The  16th.  To  Mens.  Lavoisier,  by  appointment. 
Madame  Lavoisier,  a  lively,  sensible,  scientiKc  lady,  had 
prepared  a  tlejeTine  Anyloig  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  her  con- 
versation on  Mr.  Kirwau's  Essay  on  Phlogiston,"  which  she 
is  translating  from  the  English,  and  un  other  subjects, 
which  a  woman  of  understanding,  that  works  with  her 
husband  in  his  laboratory,  knows  how  to  adorn,  was  the 
best  repast.     That  apartment,   the  operations  of  which 

'  The  privilege  of  buldiiig  ano[)^v<nnii]aeinPam  wanlinil  uucurded 
In  1647,  and  tbu  omrK  wu  sFMrwDtdB  unalgiHDaUd  with  the  Commie 
Italienne,  under  wbith  title  Iauii  XVI.  granted  Mat*  patronagi)  lo  ibe 
i«mnan;.  When  Arthur  Young  wrote,  repreMlitatioilB  w«re  giren  in  a 
baildtDgoccunying  the  site  of  the  Opira  Comique, recently  deatroyed  by 
lire.  The  CooiAlie  Pmn^aitie  mentirined  above,  wu  initslled  in  thc 
buitding  erected  in  nSlJ,  and  bum!  down  in  1799,  aflemarda  remn- 
Uructed,  and  now  known  M  the  Od&)n.  By  the  ThS&tre  Pranjaia  aLoded 
to  fonber  on,  ii  evidently  meant  the  above  cooipanT.— Lalanne. 

'  Thia  maiterpiece  of  Girardun,  bidden  during  the  ReTolution,  is  re- 

S laced  in  the  cbnrch  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  pleuraua,  or  weeping 
gurei  are  portraita  of  the  cardinaJ'i  nieces. 

'  Iticrhard  Kirwan,  I734'1B12,  author  of  many  uicntiSc  and  pbilu- 
topbiai\  wcrki. 
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have  been  rendered  so  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
world,  I  had  pleaaure  in  viewing.  In  the  apparatuB  for 
ferial  experiments,  nothing  makes  so  great  a  figure  as  the 
machine  for  burning  iDflammable  and  vital  air,  to  make, 
or  deposit  water  j  it  is  a  splendid  machine.  Three  vessels 
are  held  in  suspension  with  indexes  for  marking  the  im- 
mediate variations  of  their  weights  ;  two  that  are  as  large 
as  half  hogsheads,  contain  the  one  inflammable,  the  other 
the  vital  air,  and  a  tube  of  communication  passes  to  the 
third,  where  the  two  airs  unite  and  bum  ;  by  contrivances, 
too  complex  to  describe  without  plates,  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  two  airs,  as  indicated  by  their  respective  balances, 
equal  at  every  moment  to  the  gain  in  the  third  vessel  from 
the  formation  or  deposition  of  the  water,  it  not  being  yet 
ascertained  whether  the  water  be  actually  made  or  de- 
posited. If  accurate  (of  which  I  must  confess  I  have 
Utile  conception),  it  is  a  noble  machine.  Mens,  njavoisier, 
when  the  structure  of  it  was  commended,  said,  Mais  oiii 
tnotuieur,  &  mSme  jtar  un  artiste  Francois !  with  an  accent 
of  voice  that  admitted  their  general  inferiority  to  ours.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  have  a  eonaideratle  fiipOrtation  of 
mathematical  and  other  curious  instruments  to  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  to  France  amongst  the  rest.  Nor  is  this 
new,  for  the  appai'atns  with  which  the  French  academicians 
measured  a  degree  in  the  polar  circle  was  made  by  Mr. 
George  Graham.'  Another  engine  Mo ns.  Lavoisier  shewed 
us  was  an  electrical  apparatus  inclosed  in  a  balloon,  for 
trying  electrical  experiments  in  any  sort  of  air.  His  pond 
of  quicksilver  is  considerable,  containing  2501b.  and  his 
watfir  apparatus  very  great,  but  his  furnaces  did  not  seem 
so  well  calculated  for  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  as  some 
others  I  have  seen.  I  was  glad  to  find  this  gentleman 
splendidly  lodged,  and  with  every  appearance  of  a  man  of 
considerable  fortune.  This  ever  gives  one  pleasure:  the 
employments  of  a  State  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than 
of  men  who  thus  apply  the  superfluity  of  their  wealth. 
From  the  use  that  is  generally  made  of  money,  one  would 
think  it  the  assistance  of  all  others  of  the  least  consequence 
in  affecting  any  business  truly  useful  to  mankind,  many  of 
'  Whitehumt's  "  Formation  of  the  Earlh,"  ind  edit.  p.  S. — Author's 
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the  great  discoTeries  that  have  enlarged  the  horizon,  of 
science  having  been  in  this  respect  the  result  of  means 
seemingly  inadequate  to  the  end  :  the  energic  exertions  of 
ardent  minds,  bursting  from  obacuritj,  and  breaking  the 
bands  inflicted  by  poverty,  perhaps  by  distress.  To  the 
hotel  deg  invalid*,  the  major  of  which  establishment  had 
the  goodness  to  shew  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  evening  to 
Moos.  Lomond,'  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  mechanic, 
who  has  made  an  improvement  of  the  jenny  for  spinning 
cotton.  Common  machines  are  said  to  make  too  bard  a. 
thread  for  certain  fabrics,  but  this  forma  it  loose  and 
spongy.  In  electricity  he  has  made  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery: you  write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper;  he 
takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  inclosed 
in  a  cyUndriea!  case,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  electrometer, 
a  small  fine  pith  ball;  a  wire  connects  with  a  similar 
cylinder  and  electroraeter  in  a  distant  apartment ;  and  his 
wife,  by  remarking  the  corresponding  motions  of  the  ball, 
writes  down  the  words  they  indicate :  from,  which  it  appears 
that  he  has  foi'med  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  diflereuce  in  the  effect,  a  corres- 
pondence  might  be  carried  oa  at  any  distance ;  within  and 
without  a  besieged  town,  for  instance ;  or  for  a  purpose 
much  more  worthy,  and  a  thousand  times  more  harmless, 
between  two  lovers  prohibited  or  prevented  from  any 
better  connection.  Whatfirer  the  use  may  be,  the  in- 
vention is  beautiful.  Mons.  Lomond  has  many  other 
curious  machines,  all  the  entire  work  of  his  own  hands: 
mechanical  invention  seems  to  be  in  him  a  natural  pro- 
pensity. In  the  evening  to  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Mola 
did  the  Boiirru  Bienfaisant,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  acting  to 
be  carried  to  greater  perfection. 

The  17th.  To  Mons.  I'Abb^  Messier,'  astronomer  royal, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  View  the  exhibition,  at 
the  Louvre,  of  the  Academy's  paintings.  For  one  history 
piece  in  our  exhibitions  at  London  here  are  ten ;  abundantly 
more  than  to  balance  the  difference  between  an  annual  and 

'  No  mention  of  this  inventor  nf  b  mechanical  systam  of  telegraph 
iMcnrs  in  Xalanne's  biographical  (lictionary,  bat  aerial  telegraphy  in- 
rented  by  Chappe  wus  jiut  into  use  by  the  ConrentioD  in  1794.  See 
Lalanae.  ■  ^[easier,  Charles,  1770-1S17. 
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biennial  exhibition.  Dined  to-day  with  a  party,  whose 
conversation  was  entirely  political.  Mons.  de  Calonne's  ^ 
BeqvMe  au  Boi  is  come  over,  and  all  the  world  are  reading 
and  disputing  on  it.  It  seems,  however,  generaUy  agreed 
that,  without  exonerating  himself  from  the  charge  of  the 
agiotage,  he  has  thrown  no  inconsiderable  load  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouze,  the  present 
premier,  who  will  be  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  the  attack.  But 
both  these  ministers  were  condemned  on  all  hands  in  the 
lump  ;  as  being  absolutely  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  so 
arduous  a  period.  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  soma  great  revolution  in 
the  government :  that  every  thing  points  to  it :  the  con-  -. 
fusion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a  deficit  impossible  to 
provide  for  without  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  yet 
no  ideas  formed  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their 
meeting :  no  minister  existing,  or  to  be  looked  to  in  or  out 
of  power,  with  such  decisive  talents  as  to  promise  any 
other  remedy  than  palliative  ones :  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
with  excellent  dispositions,  but  without  the  resources  of  a 
mind  that  could  govern  in  such  a  moment  without  minis- 
ters: a  court  buried  in  pleasure  and  dissipation;  and 
adding  to  the  distress,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  i 
in  a  more  independent  situation :  a  great  ferment  amongst ' 
all  ranks  of  men,  who  are  eager  for  some  change,  without 
knowing  w^t  to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for :  and  a  strong 
leaven  of  liberty,  increasing  every  hour  since  the  American 
revolution;  altogether  form  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  promise  e'er  long  to  ferment  into  motion,  if 

^  It  was  the  fate  of  Louis  XYI.  to  haye  the  worst  mmisters  as  well 
as  the  best ;  after  Turgot  and  Malesherbes,^  Calonne  and  Lom^nie  de 
Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  Called  to  a  task  for  which  Sully  or 
Bichelieu  must  have  proved  inadequate,  Calonne  played  with  the  for- 
tunes of  France  as  a  desperate  gamester,  doubling  the  stakes  in  the  face 
of  ruin.  During  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  loans  had  reached  the 
figure  of  1,250  millions,  and  the  annual  deficit  of  the  budget,  115  mill- 
lions.  This  revelation  resulted  in  his  fall.  In  1789  he  became  the  agent 
of  the  emigrant  nobles  at  Turin.  His  successor  Lom^nie  de  Brienne, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  afterwards  of  Sens,  had,  in  the  words  of  Mignet, 
only  hopeless  courses  before  him,  and  could  decide  upon  none.  The 
queen's  fayour  followed  him  into  exile,  and  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat, 
but  went  over  to  the  popular  side  when  revolution  seemed  the  winning 
^ame.  He  committed  suicide  in  1794. — Mignet,  vol.  i.,H.  Martin,  vol.xvi. 
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Bome  master  hand,  of  very  superior  talente.  and  inflexible 
conrage,  is  not  found  at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  instead 
of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  such 
conversation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic  :  the 
cQriouB  question  on  nhich  ie.wouldabanhruptcy  occasiort  a 

/  Givilwar,a'adatoialoverthro'ii)ofthegovernmentT  Tlieanawera 
that  I  have  received  to  this  question,  appear  to  be  just : 
such  a  measure,  conducted  b;  a  man  of  abilities,  vigour, 
and  firmness,  would  certainly  not  occasion  either  one  or 
the  other.  But  the  same  measure,  attempted  by  a  man  of 
a  different  character,  might  possibly  do  both.  All  agree, 
that  the  states  of  the  kingdom  cannot  assemble  without 

,  more  liberty  being  the  consequence ;  but  I  meet  with  bo 
few  men  that  have  any  just  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  ques- 
tion much  the  species  of  this  new  hberty  that  is  to  arise. 
They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people  : 
aa  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  any 
thing  to  their  scale,  I  think  it  would  do  more  mischief 
than  good.' 

The  18th.  To  the  Gobelins,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
firBt  maauf  iLcture  of  tapeetrj  in  the  world,  and  Euch  an  one 
as  could  be  supported  only  by  a  crowned  head.  In  the 
evening  to  that  incomparable  comedy  La  Metramanie,  of 
PjTon,  and  well  acted.  The  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I 
like  the  French  theatre  ;  and  have  no  doubt  in  preferring 
it  far  to  our  own.  Writers,  actors,  buildings,  Bcenes,  de- 
corations, music,  dancing,  take  the  whole  in  a  mass,  and  it 
is  unrivalled  by  London.  We  have  certainly  a  few  bril- 
liants of  the  firBt  water ;  but  throw  all  in  the  scales,  and 
that  of  Ei^land  kicks  the  beam.  I  write  this  passage 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  should  do  were  it  giving  the 
palm  to  the  French  plough. 

The  19th.  To  Charenton,  near  Paris,  to  see  VEcola 
Veterinaire'  and  the  farm  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agricul- 

'  Id  transcribing  Cliean  papers  Tor  the  press,  I  stnile  at  aoma  retaorlii 
and  ciruumatancea  which  events  have  since  placed  in  a  singular  position  j 
but  I  aller  Done  o{  tiiese  passages  ;  they  explain  what  were  the  opinions 
in  France,  before  [he  recolation,  on  topics  olimporlanix  ;  andtheeienla 
which  hare  since  taken  place  reader  them  the  more  iDterestinf;.  June, 
llaO.—Auihor'i  note. 

'  This  veterinary  school  still  ensts. 
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ture.  Mons.  Chabert/  the  directeur-general,  received  us 
with  the  most  attentive  politeness.  Mons.  Flandrein,  his 
assistant,  and  son-in,-law,  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing in  Suffolk.  They  shewed  the  whole  veterinary  esta- 
blishment, and  it  does  honour  to  the  government  of  France. 
It  was  formed  in  1766  :  in  1783  a  farm  was  annexed  to  it, 
and  four  other  professorships  established ;  two  for  rurai 
tBConomy,  one  for  anatomy,  and  another  for  chemistry. — 
1  was  informed  that  Mons.  d*Aubenton,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  this  farm  with  a  salary  of  6000  liv.  a  year,  reads  lectures 
of  rural  oeconomy,  particularly  on  sheep,  and  that  a  flock 
was  for  that  purpose  kept  in  exhibition.  There  is  a  spacious 
and  convenient  apartment  for  dissecting  horses  and  other 
animals  ;  a  large  cabinet,  where  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  all  domestic  animals  are  preserved  in  spirits ;  and  also 
of  such  parts  of  their  bodies  that  mark  the  visible  effect  of 
distempers.  This  is  very  rich.  This,  with  a  similar  one 
near  Lyons,  is  kept  up  (exclusive  of  the  addition  of  1783), 
at  the  moderate  expence,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  M. 
Necker,  of  about  60,000  liv.  (26001.)  Whence,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  it  appears  that  the  most  useful  things  cost 
the  least.  There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  el^ves 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  weU  as  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  except  England ;  a  strange  exception, 
considering  how  grossly  ignorant  our  farriers  are ;  and  that 
the  whole  expence  of  supporting  a  young  man  here  does  not 
exceed  forty  louis  a-year;  nor  more  th^  four  years  neces- 
sary for  his  complete  instruction.  As  to  the  farm,  it  is 
under  the  conduct  of  a  great  naturalist,  high  in  royal  aca- 
demies of  science,  and  whose  name  is  celebrated  through 
Europe  for  merit  in  superior  branches  of  knowledge.  It 
would  axgue  in  me  a  want  of  judgment  in  humaai  nature, 
to  expect  good  practice  from  such  men.  They  would  pro- 
bably think  it  beneath  their  pursuits  and  situation  in  life 
to  be  good  ploughmen,  tumip-hoers,  and  shepherds;  I 
should  therefore  betray  my  own  ignorance  of  life,  if  I  was 
to  express  any  surprize  at  finding  this  farm  in  a  situation 
that— I  had  rather  forget  than  describe.  In  the  evening, 
to  a  field  much  more  successfully  cultivated,  Mademoiselle 
St.  Huberti,  in  the  Penelope  of  Picini. 

»  Philibert  Chabert,  1734-1814. 
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The  20th.  To  the  Ecole  MlUlaire,'  established  by 
Louia  XV.  for  the  education  of  140  joutha,  the  eons  of  the 
nobUitj ;  such  sBtabhshmenta  &re  equally  ridiculoUB  and 
UDJUHt.  To  educate  the  son  of  b.  man  who  cannot  afford 
the  education  himself,  is  a  gross  injustice,  if  jou  do  not 
<  Hei'uxe  a  situation  in  life  answerable  to  that  education.  If 
you  do  secure  such  a  situation,  you  destroy  the  result  of 
the  education,  because  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  giv« 
that  security.  Tou  educate  the  children  of  men,  who  s 
well  able  to  give  the  education  themselves,  you  tax  the 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  their  children,  in  order 
to  ease  those  who  can  well  afford  the  burthen ;  and  in  such 
institutions,  this  is  sure  to  be  the  case.  At  night  to 
VAmbiffu  Coniique,'  a  pretty  little  theatre,  with  plenty  of 
rublriah  on  it.  Coffee-houses  on  the  boulevardj,  music, 
noiae,  aud^^Hea  without  end  ;  every  thing  but  scavengers 
and  lamps.  The  mud  is  a  foot  deep ;  and  there  are  parta 
of  the  boulevards  without  a  single  Ught. 

The  2lBt.  Mons.  de  Broussonet  being  returned  from 
Bui^undy,  I  Lad  the  pleasure  of  pasaing  a  couple  of  hours 
at  hia  lodgings  very  agreeably.  He  ifl  a  man  of  imeommon 
activity,  and  possessed  of  a.  great  variety  of  useful  know- 
ledge in  every  branch  of  natural  history ;  and  he  speats 
English  perfectly  well.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  gentleman  is 
seen  better  qualified  for  a  post  than  Mons.  de  Brouasonet 
for  that  which  he  occupies,  of  secretary  to  a  Boyal 
Society. 

The  22d.  To  the  bridge  of  Neuilie,'  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  France.  It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  one  I  have  any 
where  seen.  It  consists  of  five  vast  arches ;  flat,  from  tha 
Florentine  model ;  and  all  of  equal  span ;  a  mode  of  build- 
ing incomparably  more  elegant,  and  more  striking  than  our 
system  of  different  aized  arches.  To  the  machine  at  Marly;  - 
which  ceases  to  make  the  least  impression.  Madame  du 
Barrd'a  residence,  Luaienne,'  is  on  the  hill  just  above  this 
machine  ;  she  has  built  a  pavilion  on  the  brow  of  the  de- 

'  Tbe  Ecole  Militaire  was  luppressed  by  the  Iteioluliuu,  uiil  froid 
thit  time  Ihe  building  has  been  uwd  as  cavalry  barmckg. 

"  Like  most  of  the  ihetttres  mentionBd  hero,  siiite  burnt  and  rebnilt. 

'  Nenilly,  this  famous  bridge  waa  buill  by  Perronet. 

'  '     *  'le  pavilion  of  Madame  Dubarry,  Btill  itaudl. 
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clivity,  for  commandiiig  the  prospect,  fitted  up  and  de- 
corated with  much  elegance.  There  is  a  table  formed  of 
Seve^  porcelain,  exquisitely  done.  I  forget  how 'many 
thousand  louis  d'ors  it  cost.  The  French,  to  whom  I  spoke 
of  Lusienne,  exclaimed  against  mistresses  and  extravagance, 
with  more  violence  than  reason  in  my  opinion.  Who,  in 
common  sense,  would  deny  a  king  the  amusement  of  a  mis- 
tress, provided  he  did  not  make  a  business  of  his  play- 
thing ?  Mais  Frederic  le  Grand  avoU-il  une  maitressef  lui 
fasoU-il  hatir  des  pavilions,  et  les  meublovb-il  de  tables  de 
porcelaine  ?  No :  but  he  had  that  which  was  fifty  times 
worse :  a  king  had  better  make  love  to  a  handsome  woman 
than  to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.  The  king  of 
Prussia's  mistress  cost  an  hundred  millioDS  sterling,  and 
the  lives  of  500,000  men ;  and  before  the  reign  of  that  mis- 
tress is  over,  may  yet  cost  as  much  more.  The  greatest 
genius  and  talents  are  lighter  than  a  feather,  weighed 
philosophically,  if  rapine,  war,  and  conquest,  are  the  efiects 
of  them. 

To  St.  Germain's,  the  terrace  of  which  is  very  fine. 

Mons.  de  Broussonet  met  me  here,  and  we  dined  with  Mons. 

Breton,  at  the  mar^chal  due  de  Noailles,  who  has  a  good 

collection  of  curious  plants.     Here  is  the  finest  sophora 

japonica  ^  I  have  seen. — 10  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Trianon,  to  view  the  Queen's  Jardin 
Anglois,  I  had  a  letter  to  Mons.  Eichard,  which  procured 
admittance.  It  contains  about  100  acres,  disposed  in  the 
taste  of  what  we  read  of  in  books  of  Chinese  gardening, 
whence  it  is  supposed  the  English  style  was  taken.  There 
is  more  of  Sir  William  Chambers  ^  here  than  of  Mr.  Brown  * 
— ^more  effort  than  nature — and  more  expence  than  taste. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  that  art  can  introduce 
in  a  garden  that  is  not  here  ;  woods,  rocks,  lawns,  lakes, 
rivers,  islands,  cascades,  grottos,  walks,  temples,  and  even 

^  Sdvres  (Seine  and  Oise).  The  famous  porcelain  manufactory  was 
established  by  Louis  XY.  in  1756. 

^  Japanese  Japonica. 

'  Sir  W.  Chambers  (1726-1796),  an  architect  of  distinction,  laid  out  the 
royal  gardens  at  Kew,  wrote  inier  alia^  **  Dissertation  on  Chinese 
Gardening." 

*  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  be  Bobert  Brown  of  Mickle,  contributor  to  the 
'<  Edinburgh  Farmers'  Magazine,"  1757-1831. 
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villages.  There  are  parts  o£  the  design  very  pretfj,  and 
well  executed.  The  oidyfault  is  too  much  croudjug ;  which 
has  led  to  another,  that  of  cutting  the  lawn  by  too  many 
gravel  walks,  an  error  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  garden  I 
have  met  with  in  France.  But  the  glory  of  La  Petiie 
Trianon  is  the  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  world  has 
been  BuccessfuUy  rifled  to  decorate  it.  Here  are  curious 
and  beautiful  ones  to  please  the  eye  of  ignorance  ;  and  to 
exercise  the  memory  of  science.  Of  the  buildings,  the 
temple  of  love  is  truly  elegant. 

Again  to  Versailles.  In  viewing  the  king's  apartment, 
which  he  had  not  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  those 
slight  traits  of  disorder  that  shewed  he  lived  in  it,  it  was 
amusing  to  see  the  blackguard  figures  that  were  walking 
nnconfrouled  about  the  palace,  and  even  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber ;  inen  whose  rags  betrayed  them  to  be  in  the  last  stage 
of  poverty,  and  I  was  the  only  person  that  stared  and 
wondered  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  like  this  careless  indifference  and  freedom  from  sus- 
picion. One  loves  the  master  of  the  house,  who  would  not 
be  hurt  or  offended  at  seeing  his  apartment  thus  occupied) 
if  he  returned  suddenly;  for  if  there  was  danger  of  this, 
the  intrusion  would  be  prevented.  This  is  certainly  a  fea- 
;  ture  of  that  good  temper  which  appears  to  me  so  visible 
every  where  in  Prance.  I  desired  to  see  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments, but  I  could  not.  Is  her  majesty  in  it  ?  Ho.  "Wliy 
then  not  see  it  as  well  as  the  king's  ?  Mafoi,  Mons.  c'esi 
un  autre  chose.  Eamble  through  the  gardens,  and  by  the 
grand  canal,  with  absolute  astonishment  at  the  exa^era- 
tions  of  writers  and  travellers.  There  is  magniflcence  in 
the  quarter  of  the  orangerie,  but  no  beauty  any  where  j 
there  are  some  statues  good  enough  to  wish  them  under 
cover.  The  extent  and  breadth  of  the  canal  are  nothing  to 
the  eye ;  and  it  is  not  in  such  good  repair  as  a  farmer's 
horse-pond.  The  menagerie  is  well  enough,  but  nothing 
great.  Let  those  who  desire  that  the  buildings  and  esta- 
bhshments  of  Louis  XTV".  should  continue  the  impression 
made  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  go  to  the  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  by  no  means  to  Versailles.— Ketum  to  Paris. 

The  24th.    With  Mons.  de  Broussonet  to  the  King's 
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cabinet  of  natural  history  and  the  botanical  garden,  which 
is  in  beautiful  order.  Its  richea  are  veil  known,  and  the 
politeneBs  of  Moos.  Tliouin,  which  is  that  of  a,  most  amiable 
disposition,  renders  this  garden  the  scene  of  other  rational 
pleasures  besides  those  of  botany.  Sine  at  the  Invalides, 
with  Mons.  Parmentier,'  the  celebrated  author  of  many 
CBConomical  works,  particularly  on  the  boulangerie  of  France. 
This  gentleman,  to  a  considerable  mass  of  useful  know- 
ledge, adds  a  ^reat  deal  of  that  fire  and  vivacity  for  which 
his  nation  has  been  distinguished,  but  which  I  have  not 
recognized  so  often  as  I  expected. 

The  25th.  This  great  city  appears  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  ineligible  and  inconvenient  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  person  of  small  fortune  of  any  that  I  have  seen ; 
and  vastly  inferior  to  London.  The  streets  are  very  nar- 
row, and  many  of  them  crouded,  nine  tenths  dirty,  and  all 
without  foot-pavements.  Walking,  which  in  London  is  so 
pleasant  and  so  clean,  that  ladies  do  it  every  day,  is  here  a 
toil  and  a  fatigue  to  a  man,  and  an  impossibility  to  a  well 
dressed  woman.  The  coaches  are  numerous,  and,  what  are 
much  worse,  there  are  an  infinity  of  one-horse  cabriolets, 
■which  are  driven  by  young  men  of  fashion  and  their  imi- 
tators, alike  fools,  with  such  rapidity  aa  to  be  real  nuisances, 
and  render  the  streets  exceedingly  dangerous,  without  an 
incessant  caution.  I  saw  a  poor  child  run  over  and  pro- 
bably killed,  and  have  been  myself  many  times  blackened 
with  the  mud  of  the  kennels.  This  beggarly  practice,  of 
driving  a  one-horse  booby  hutch  about  the  streets  of  a  great 
capital,  flows  either  from  poverty  or  wretched  and  despic- 
able oeconomy ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  it  with  too 
much  severity.  If  young  noblemen  at  London  were  to 
drive  their  chaises  in  streets  without  foot-ways,  as  their 
brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would  speedily  and  justly  get 

'  l'urni<;iitier  waa  the  apostle  of  the  potato  in  France.  Turgut  had 
indeed  introduced  it  as  an  article  of  linman  food  into  the  Limnmiiii  and 
the  Eoatb,  Farmentier  was  malnlj  instrumental  in  extending  its  use 
throughout  the  entire  coon  try.  lliepoor  king  aided  bun,  nad  wore  ua 
"  bntton-hole,"  a  potato  blossom.  This  worthj  follower  of  Olivier  de 
Serrea  rteioted  bis  whole  life  Co  the  solution  of  two  problems,  the  arrest 
oF  periodic  famines,  and  the  increase  of  food  supplies.  He  aliio  greatlj 
Airthered  the  cnltivation  of  maize  and  improved  bread  baking;  died 
""' "  —See  H.  Martin,  vol.  xvi.  p.  523. 
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very  well  threahed,  or  rolled  in  the  kennel.  This  circum- 
fitance  readers  Faoia  a.a  ineligible  residence  for  persona, 
particularly  familiea  that  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  coach ;  a 
convenience  which  is  aa  dear  as  at  London.  The  Jiaeres, 
hackney -coaches,  are  much  worse  than  at  that  city ;  and 
chairs  there  are  none,  for  they  would  be  driven  down  in  the 
Btreets.  To  this  circumstance  also  it  is  owing,  that  all 
persons  of  small  or  moderate  fortune,  are  forced  to  dress  in 
black,  with  black  stockdnga ;  the  dusky  hue  of  this  in  com- 
pany is  not  so  disagreeable  a  circumstance  as  being  too 
great  a  distinction ;  too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company  be- 
tween a  TTia.n  that  has  a  good  fortune,  and  another  that  has 
not.  With  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  ill  temper  of  English 
wealth  this  could  not  bo  borne  ;  but  the  prevailing  good 
humour  of  the  French  eases  all  such  untoward  circum- 
etancea.  Lodginga  are  not  half  bo  good  as  at  London,  yet 
considerably  dearer.  If  you  do  not  hire  a  whole  suite  of 
rooms  at  an  hotel,  you  must  probably  mount  three,  four,  or 
five  pair  of  stairs,  and  in  general  have  nothing  but  a  bed- 
chamber. After  the  horrid  fatigue  of  the  streets,  such  aa 
elevation  is  a  delectable  circumstance.  You  must  search 
with  trouble  before  you  will  be  lodged  in  a  private  family, 
as  gentlemen  usually  are  at  London,  and  pay  a  higher 
price.  Servants  wages  are  about  the  same  as  at  that  city. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Paris  should  have  these  disadvan- 
tages, for  in  other  respccta  I  take  it  to  be  a  most  eligible 
residence  for  such  as  prefer  a  great  city.  The  society  for  a 
man  of  letters,  or  who  has  any  scientific  pursuit,  cannot  be 
exceeded.  The  intercourse  between  such  men  and  the 
great,  which,  if  it  is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  ought  never 
to  exist  at  all,  is  respectable,  Persona  of  the  highest  rank 
pay  an  attention  to  science  and  literature,  and  emulate  the 
character  they  confer.  I  should  pity  the  man  who  eipected, 
without  other  advantages  of  a  very  different  nature,  to  be 
well  received  in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London,  because  hewaa 
a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  But  this  would  not  be  the 
case  with  a  member  of  the  A.cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ; 
he  is  sure  of  a  good  reception  every  where.  Perhaps  this 
contrast  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  difference  of 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  Politica  are  too 
much  attended  to  in  England  to  allow  a  due  respect  to  be 
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paid  to  any  thing  else ;  and  should  the  French  establish  a 
freer  government,  academicians  will  not  be  held  in  such 
estimation,  when  rivalled  in  the  public  esteem  by  the 
orators  who  hold  forth  liberty  and  property  in  a  free 
parliament. 

The  28th.  Quit  Paris,  and  take  the  road  to  Flanders. 
Mons.  de  Broussonet  was  so  obliging  as  to  accompany  me 
to  Dugny,  to  view  the  farm  of  Mons.  Cret^  de  Palieul,  a 
very  intelligent  cultivator.  Take  the  road  to  Senlis  :  ^  at 
Dammertin,^  I  met  by  accident  a  French  gentleman,  a 
Mons.  du  Pr^  du  St.  Cotin.  Hearing  me  conversing  with 
a  farmer  on  agriculture,  he  introduced  himseK  as  an 
amateur,  gave  me  an  account  of  several  experiments  he  had 
made  on  his  estate  in  Champagne,  and  promised  a  more 
particular  detail ;  in  which  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. — 
22  miles. 

The  29th.  Pass  Nanteul,^  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  has 
a  chateau,  to  Villes-Coterets,*  in  the  midst  of  immense 
forests  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  crop  of  this 
country,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood ;  that  is  to  say, 
hares,  pheasants,  deer,  boars ! — 26  miles. 

The  30th.  Soissons*  seems  a  poor  town,  without 
manufactures,  and  chiefly  supported  by  a  corn-trade, 
which  goes  hence  by  water  to  Paris  and  Rouen. — 25 
miles. 

The  31st.  Coucy  ®  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  with 
a  fine  vale  winding  beside  it.  At  St.  Q-obin,^  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  great  woods,  I  viewed  the  fabric  of  plate-glass 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  I  was  in  high  luck,  arriving 
about  haK  an  hour  before  they  begun  to  run  glasses  for 
the  day.  Pass  La  Fere.®  Reach  St.  Quintin,®  where  are 
considerable  manufactures  that  employed  me  all  the  after- 
noon. From  St.  Q-obin,  are  the  most  beautiful  slate  roofs 
I  have  any  where  seen. — 30  miles. 

November  1.  Near  Belle  Angloise  ^°  I  turned  aside  half 
a  league  to  view  the  canal  of  Picardy,  of  which  I  had  heard 

*  (Oise.)  *  Dammartin  (Seine  and  Mame). 

*  Nantenil-le-Hardouin  (Oise).     *  Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne). 
«  Soissons  {Ibid.),  «  Coucy  {Ibid.). 

^  St.  Gobain  {Ibid.).  *  La  F6re  {Ibid.). 

»  St.  Quintin  {Ibid.).  ^°  Bellenglise  {Ibid.). 
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much.  In  passing  from  St.  Qumtin  to  Cambray  the 
country  rises  so  mucli,  thivt  it  was  neeeBaary  to  cany  it  in 
a  timnel  under  ground  for  a  conaiderable  depth,  even 
under  many  vales  as  well  as  hills.  In  one  of  these  Tallies 
there  is  an  opening  for  visiting  it  by  an  ajched  Btair-case, 
on  which  I  descended  134  steps  to  the  canal,  and,  as  this 
valley  is  much  below  the  adjacent  ojid  other  hills,  the 
great  depth  at  which  it  is  dug,  may  be  conceived.  Over 
the  door  of  the  descent,  is  lie  following  inscription: — 
li'awii,.  1781. — Mom,  le  Comte  ifAgay  etantmtendant  de  eette 
province,  Mona.  Laurent  de  Lioimi  etant  direeteu^  de  I'aneien 
&  nouvean  canal  de  Picwrdie,&Mons.  de  Ohamprosi  iaapecteur, 
Joseph  n.  Emperewr  Eoi  de«  Bomaines,  apa/rcovrm  en  batteom, 
le  eanaX  sou»  terrain  depuis  cet  endroii  juequee  au  puU.  No. 
20,  fe  28,  (fi  a  temoigni  Ma  gaiisf action  d^avoir  vu  eei  owvmge  en 
cea  termet:  "  Jesuiajier  d'etre  homme,qttandje  vow  qu'unde 
mes  gembldbles  a  ose  imaginer  &  executer  un  ouvrage  amsi 
vade  et  aussi  lionrdie.  Geite  idea  me  leve  Va/me." — These 
three  MeesieurB  lead  the  dance  here  in  a  very  French  style. 
The  great  Joseph  follows  humbly  in  their  ti-ain ;  and  as  to 
poor  LpmIs  SVI.  at  whose  expeace  the  whole  was  done, 
these  gentlemen  certainly  thought  that  no  name  less  than 
that  of  an  emperor  ought  to  be  annexed  to  theirB.  When 
inscriptions  are  filed  to  public  works,  no  names  ought  to  be 
permitted  but  those  of  the  king,  whose  merit  patroniaes,  and 
the  engineer  or  artist  whose  genius  esecutes  the  work.  As 
to  a  mob  of  intendaats,  directors,  and  inspectors,  let  them 
go  to  the  devil  1  The  canal  at  this  place  is  ten  French 
feet  wide  and  twelve  high,  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  cbaJk 
rock,  imbedded,  in  which  are  many  flints — no  masonry. 
There  is  only  a  small  part  finished  of  ten  toises  long  for  a 
pattern,  twenty  feet  broad  and  twenty  high.  Kve  thousand 
toises  are  already  done  in  the  manner  of  that  part  which  I 
viewed ;  and  the  whole  distance  under  ground,  when  the 
tunnel  will  be  complete,  is  7020  toises  (each  sis  feet)  or 
about  nine  milea.  It  has  already  cost  1,200,000  liv. 
(52,5001.)  and  there  wants  2,500,000  liv.  (109,3751.)  to  com- 
plete it ;  so  that  the  total  estimate  Ib  near  four  millions. 
It  is  executed  by  shafts.  At  present  there  ia  not  above 
five  or  six  inches  of  water  in  it.  This  great  work  has  stood 
still  entirely  since  the  administration  of  the  archbishop  of 
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Toulouze.'  When  we  see  such  works  stand  still  for  waot 
of  money,  we  shall  reasoBably  be  inuhned  to  ask,  What 
are  the  serrices  that  continue  supplied  ?  and  to  conclude, 
that  amongst  kings,  and  ministers,  and  nations,  (economy 
is  the  first  virtue ; — without  it,  genius  is  a  meteor  j  vic- 
tory a  sound ;  and  all  courtly  splendoxir  a  public  robbery. 
At  Cambray,'  view  the  manufacture.  These  frontier 
towns  of  Flanders  are  built  in  the  old  style,  but  the  streets 
broEid,  handsome,  well  paved,  and  lighted.  I  need  not 
observe,  that  all  are  fortified,  and  that  every  step  in  this 
I  country  has  been  rendered  famous  or  infamous  according 

to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  by  many  of  the  bloodiest 
I  wars  that  have  disgraced  and  exhausted  Christendom.     At 

^^^  the  hot«l  de  Bourbon  I  was  well  lodged,  fed,  and  att-ended  : 
^^^un  excellent  inn. — 22  miles. 

^^V  The  2d.  Pass  Bouchaine^  to  Valenciennes,'  another  old 
^^Rtown,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  Flemish  ones,  manifests 
^^■more  the  wealth  of  former   than  of  present  times. — 18 

The  3d.  To  Orchees  ; '  and  the  4th  to  Lisle,'  Vfhich  is 
aurrounded  by  more  windmillB  for  espresHing  the  oil  of 
coleseed,  than  are  to  be  seen  any  where  else  I  suppose  in 
the  world.  Pass  fewer  drawbridges  and  works  of  fortifica- 
tion here  than  at  Calais  j  the  great  strength  of  this  place 
is  in  its  ra.inea  and  other  ^oiiteraines.  In  the  evening  to 
the  play. 

The  cry  here  for  a  war   with  England   amazed  me. 

Every  one  I  talked  with  said,  it  wa^  beyond  a  doubt  the 

English  had  called  the  Prussian  army  into  Holland ;    and 

^that   the  motives  in   France  for  a  war  were  numerous 

Old  manifest.     It  is   easy  enough  to  discover,  that  the 

_  n  of  all  this  violence  is  the  commercial  treaty,  which 
B  execrated  here,  as  the  most  fatal  stroke  to  their  manu- 
ictures   they  ever  experienced.     These  people  have  the 

'  ThiBcBnalwMoompleled  by  Napoleon  I.  inlSlO.  A  comiounication 
,   wu  (hereby  opened  between  tJie  river  Scheldt  and  the  extreme  eaatero 
dapartmenCa  of  Fmaee  and  the  Atlantic  tbrough  the  rivers  Somme, 
Seine  and  Loire. 

'  (Nord.)      Famous  for  its  iaiii/e  or  cambric,  so  caUed  after  Bap- 
(iste,  the  inienl«r,  whase  ilatue  adoroB  the  Esplanade. 
_      •  Boachain  (Nord),  *  (Nord.) 

I      •  Orchies  (Ibid.).  '  iJlle  {Ibid.). 
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true  monopolizing  ideas ;  the^  would  involve  four-and- 
twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  certain  miseries  of  a  war, 
rather  than  see  the  interest  of  those  who  consume  fabrics, 
preferred  to  the  interest  of  those  who  make  them.  The 
advantages  reaped  hy  four- and- twenty  millions  of  con- 
sumers are  lighter  than  a  feather  compared  with  the  in- 
conveniences sustained  by  half  a  million  of  manufacturers. 
Meet  many  small  carts  in  the  town,  drawn  each  by  a  dog : 
I  was  told  by  the  owner  of  one,  what  appears  to  me  incre- 
dible, that  his  dog  would  draw  7001b.  half  a  league.  The 
wheels  of  these  carts  are  very  high,  relative  to  the  height 
of  the  dog,  so  that  his  chest  is  a  good  deal  below  the 

The  6th.     In  leaving  Lisle,  the  reparation  of  a  bridge 

»made  me  take  a  road  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  close 
under  the  works  of  the  citadel.  They  appear  to  he  very 
numerous,  and  the  situation  exceeduigly  advantageous, 
on  a  gently  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  low  watry 
meadows,  which  may  with  ease  be  drowned.  Pass  Dar- 
mentiers,'  a  laxge  paved  town.  Sleep  at  Mont.  Casse!.' — 
30  mUes. 
The  7th.  Cassel  is  on  the  summit  of  the  only  hill  in 
Flanders.  They  are  now  repairing  the  bason  at  Dunkirk,' 
so  famous  in  history  for  an  imperiousuess  in  England, 
which  she  must  have  paid  dearly  for,  Dunkirk,  Gibraltar, 
and  the  statue  of  Louis  XtV.  in  the  Place  de  Victoire,  I 
place  in  the  same  political  class  of  national  arrogance. 
Many  men  are  now  at  work  on  this  bason,  and.  when 
finished,  it  will  not  contain  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  frigates ;  and  appears  to  an  unlearned  eye,  a  ridiculous 
object  for  the  jealousy  of  a  great  nation,  unless  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  jealous  of  privateers. — I  made  enquiries  con- 
ceming  the  import  of  wool  from  England,  and  was  assured 
that  it  was  a  very  trifling  object,  I  may  here  observe, 
that  when  I  left  the  town,  my  httle  cloak-bag  was  examined 
as  scrupulously  as  if  I  had  just  left  England,  with  a  cargo 
of  prohibited  goods,  and  again  at  a  fort  two  miles  of  Ihin- 
kirk  being  a  free  port,  the  custom-house  is  at  the  gates. 

'  lyaniienliSrea  or  Armenti^res  (NorrJ). 
>  Cassel  □□  (he  Modi  Cassel  (Nurd). 
'  (Nord.) 
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*  What  are  we  to  think  of  our  woollen  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
landy  when  suing  for  their  wool-bill,  of  infamous  memory, 
bringing  one  Thomas  Wilkinson  from  Dunkirk  quay,  to 
the  bar  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  to  swear  that  wool 
passes  from  Dunkirk  without  entry,  duty,  or  any  thing 
being  required,  at  double  custom-houses,  for  a  check  on 
each  other,  where  they  examine  even  a  doak-ba^.  On  such 
evidence,  did  our  legislature,  in  the  true  shop-keeping 
spirit,  pass  an  act  of  fines,  pains,  and  penalties  against  all 
the  wool-growers  of  England.  Walk  to  Eossendal  ^  near 
the  town,  where  Mons.  le  Brun  has  an  improvement  on  the 
Dimes,  which  he  very  obligingly  shewed  me.  Between  the 
town  and  that  place  are  a  great  number  of  neat  little 
houses,  built  with  each  its  garden,  and  one  or  two  fields 
inclosed  of  most  wretched  blowing  dune  sand,  naturally  as 
white  as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry.  The  magic  of  / 
PBOPEETY  turns  sand  to  gold. — 18  miles. 

The  8th.  Leave  Dunkirk,  where  the  Concierge,  a  good 
inn,  as  indeed  I  have  f  oimd  all  in  Flanders.  Pass  Gravel- 
line,*  which,  to  my  unlearned  eyes,  seems  the  strongest 
place  I  have  yet  seen,  at  least  the  works  above  ground  are 
more  numerous  than  at  any  other.  Ditches,  ramparts,  and 
drawbridges  without  end.  This  is  a  part  of  the  art  mili- 
tary I  like :  it  implies  defence,  and  leaving  rascality  to  ^ 
neighbours.  If  Gkngischan  or  Tamerlane  had  met  with 
such  places  as  Q-ravelline  or  Lisle  in  their  way,  where  would 
their  conquests  and  extirpations  of  the  human  race  have 
been? — Reach  Calais.  And  here  ends  a  journey  which 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  more  informa- 
tion than  I  should  have  expected  in  a  kingdom  not  so  well 
cultivated  as  our  own.  It  has  been  the  first  of  my  foreign 
travels  ;  and  has  with  me  confirmed  the  idea,  that  to  know 
our  own  country  well,  we  must  see  something  of  others. 
Nations  figure  by  comparison ;  and  those  ought  to  be  ' 
esteemed  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  most 
established  public  prosperity  on  the  basis  of  private  happi- 
ness. To  ascertain  how  far  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
French,  has  been  one  material  object  of  my  tour.  It  is  an 
enquiry  of  great  range,  and  no  trifling  complexity ;  but  a 

^  Le  Rosendael.  ^  (Nord.) 
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single  excursion  is  too  little  to  trust  to.   1  must  come  again  ^ 
and  again  before  I  venture  conclusions. — 25  miles. 

Wait  at  Desseins  three  days  for  a  wind  (the  duke  and 
dutchess  of  G-loucester  are  in  the  same  inn  and  situation) 
and  for  a  pacquet.  A  captain  behaved  shabbily  :  deceived 
me,  and  was  hired  by  a  family  that  would  admit  nobody 
but  themselves : — I  did  not  ask  what  nation  this  family 
was  of. — Dover — ^London — Bradfield ; — and  have  more  plea- 
sure in  giving  my  Httle  girl  a  French  doU,  than  in  viewing 
Versailles. 
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1788. 

THE  long  journey  I  had  last  year  taken  in  France,  sug- 
gested a  variety  of  reflections  on  the  agriculture,  and 
on  the  sources  and  progress  of  national  prosperity  in  that 
kingdom ;  in  spite  of  myseK,  these  ideas  fermented  in  my 
mind  ;  and  while  I  was  drawing  conclusions  relative  to  the 
political  state  of  that  great  country,  in  every  circumstance 
connected  with  its  husbandry.  I  found,  at  each  moment 
of  my  reflection,  the  importance  of  making  as  regular  a 
survey  of  the  whole  as  was  possible  for  a  traveller  to  effect. 
Thus  instigated,  I  determined  to  attempt  finishing  what  I 
had  fortunately  enough  begun. 

July  30.  Left  Bradfield ;  and  arrived  at  Calais. — 161 
miles. 

August  5.  The  next  day  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Omers.^ 
Pass  the  bridge  Sans  Pareil,  which  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, passing  two  streams  at  once  ;  but  it  has  been  praised 
bevond  its  merit,  and  cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  St. 
Omers  contains  little  deserving  notice;  and  if  I  could 
direct  the  legislatures  of  England  and  Ireland,  should  con- 
tain still  less  : — why  are  catholics  to  emigrate  in  order  to 
be  ill  educated  abroad,  instead  of  being  allowed  institutions 
that  would  educate  them  well  at  home  ?  The  country  is 
seen  to  advantage  from  St.  Bertin's  steeple. — 25  miles. 

The  7th.  The  canal  of  St.  Omers  is  carried  up  a  hill  by 
a  series  of  sluices.  To  Aire,"  and  Lilliers,"  and  Bethune,* 
towns  well  known  in  military  story. — 25  miles. 

The  8th.  The  country  now  a  champaign,  one  changes ; 
from  Bethune  to  Arras '  an  admirable  gravel  road.  At  the 
last  town  there  is  nothing  but  the  great  and  rich  abbey  of 
Var,*  which  they  would  not  shew  me — ^it  was  not  the  right 
day — or  some  frivolous  excuse.  The  cathedral  is  nothmg. 
— I7i  miles. 

^  (Pas  de  Calais.)  ^  Aire-sur-Ia-Lys  (Pas  de  Calais). 

*  *  Lillers  (Pas  de  Calais).  ^  B^tbune  (Pas  de  Calais). 

'  Arras  (Pas  de  Calais). 

*  Ancient  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Yaast,  now  appropriated  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  seminary,  mnseiim,  and  public  library. 
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The  9th.  Market-day ;  coining  out  of  the  town  I  met 
at  least  an  hundred  asses,  some  loaded  with  a  bag,  others 

Back,  but  all  apparently  with  a  trifling  burthen,  and 
awaxms  of  men  and  women.  This  is  called  a  market,  being 
plentifully  supplied ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  all  the 
labour  of  a  country  is  idle  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  to  supply 
a  town  which  in  England  would  be  fed  by  ^  of  the  people ; 
whenever  this  swarm  of  triflers  bus  in  a  market,  I  take  a 
minute  and  viciouB  division  of  tbe  soil  for  granted.  Here 
my  only  companion  de  voyage,  the  EngUah  mare  that 
carries  me,  discloses  by  her  eye  a  secret  not  the  most 
agreeable,  that  she  is  going  rapidly  blind.  She  is  moon- 
eyed  ;  but  our  fool  of  a  Bury  farrier  assured  me  I  was  safe 
for  above  a  twelvemonth.  It  must  be  confessed  this  is  one 
of  those  agreeable  situations  which  not  many  will  believe 
a  man  would  put  himself  into.  Mafoy  !  this  ia  a  piec«  of 
my  good  luck  ;— the  journey  at  best  is  but  a  drudgery,  that 
others  are  paid  for  performing  on  a  good  horse,  and  I  pay 
myself  for  doing  it  on  a  blind  one  ;— I  shall  feel  this  in- 
convenience perhaps  at  the  espence  of  my  nock. — 20 
miles. 

The  10th.  To  Amiens.'  Mr.  Fox  slept  here  last  night, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  conversation  at  the  table 
d'h6te;  they  wondered  that  so  great  a  man  should  not 
travel  in  a  greater  stylo : — I  asked  what  was  his  style  ? 
MooBieuT  and  Madame  were  in  an  English  post-chaise,  and 
the  fille  and  valet  de  chambre  in  a  cabriolet,  with  a  French 
courier  to  have  horses  ready.  "What  would  they  have  ? 
but  a  style  both  of  comfort  and  amusement  ?  A  plague  on 
a  bhnd  mare ! — But  I  have  worked  through  life ;  and  he 

The  11th.  By  Poix'  to  Atmiale; '  enter  Normandy. — 
25  nulea. 

The  12th.  From  thence  to  Newchatel,'  by  far  the  finest 
country  since  Calais.  Pass  many  viUas  of  Bonen  mer- 
chants.— 40  miles. 

'  Passed   on   the   railwaj   from    Rauen   lo   AmienB   (Seine    Infii- 
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The  13th.  They  a,re  right  to  have  country  villas — to 
get  out  of  this  great  ugly,  etinking,  close,  and  ill  built  town, 
which  is  full  of  nothing  but  dirt  and  industry.  What  a 
picture  of  new  buDdings  does  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  in  England  exhibit!  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  ia 
surrounded  by  a  most  magnificent  railing  of  aolid  brass. 
They  shew  the  monument  of  Kollo,  the  first  dute  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  his  eon  ;  of  William  Longsword  ;  also  those 
of  Kichard  CceuT  de  Lion ;  hia  brother  Henry ;  the  I>ul£e 
of  Bedford,  regent  of  France ;  of  their  own  King  Henry  V. ; 
of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboiae,  minister  of  Ijouia  XII.  The 
altar-piece  is  an  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  by  Philip  of 
Champagne.  Rouen '  ia  dearer  than  Paris,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  for  the  pockets  of  the  people  that  their  bellies 
should  be  wholesomely  pinched.  At  the  table  d'h6te,  at 
the  hotel  pomme  du  pin  we  sat  down,  sixteen,  to  the  fol- 
lowing dinner,  a  soup,  about  31b.  of  houilli,  one  fowl,  one 
duck,  a  small  fricassee  of  chicken,  rote  of  veal,  of  about 
21b.  and  two  other  small  platea  with  a  sallad;  the  price 
45/  and  20/  more  for  a  pint  of  wiiie  ;  at  an  ordinary  of 
20d.  &  bead  in  England  there  would  be  a  piece  of  meat 
which  would,  literally  speaMng,  outweigh  this  whole  din- 
ner !  The  ducks  were  swept  clean  so  quickly,  that  I  moved 
from  table  without  half  a  dinner.  Such  table  d'hotea  are 
among  the  cheap  things  of  Prance!  Of  all  aimibre  and 
tritte  meetings  a  French  table  d'hfite  is  foremost ;  for  eight 
minutes  a  dead  sUeuce,  and  as  to  the  politeness  of  addres- 
aing  a  conversation  to  a  foreigner,  he  will  look  for  it  in 
Tain.  Not  a  single  word  has  any  where  been  said  to  me 
unless  to  answer  some  queation;  Bouen  Dot  singular  in 
this.  The  parliament- house  here  is  shut  up,  and  its  mem- 
bers exiled  a  month  past  to  their  country  seats,  because 
they  would  not  register  the  edict  for  a  new  land-tax.  I 
enquired  much  into  the  conimon  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  found  ihaX  the  Sing  personally  from  having  been  here, 
is  more  popular  than  the  parliament,  to  whom  they  attri- 
bute the  general  deamess  of  every  thing.    Called  on  Mons. 
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d'Amboumay,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  using  madder 
green  instead  of  dried,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  on  various  farming  topics,  intt'resting  to 
my  enquiries. 

The  14tli.  To  Barentia,'  through  abundance  of  apples 
and  pears,  and  a  country  hetter  than  the  husbandry :  to 
Yvelt  °  richer,  but  miserable  management. — 21  miles. 

The  15th.  Country  the  same  to  Bolbec  ; '  their  inclo- 
Bures  remind  me  of  Ireland,  the  fence  is  a  high  broad 
parapet  banlc,  very  well  planted  with  hedges  and  oak  and 
beech  trees.  All  the  way  from  Bouen  there  is  a  scattering 
of  country  seats,  which  I  am  glad  to  see  ;  farm-houses  and 
cottages  every  where,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  in  all. 
Continues  the  same  to  Harfleur.'  To  Havre  de  Grace,'  the 
approach  strongly  marks  a  very  flourishing  place  :  the  hiHa 
are  almost  covered  with  little  new  built  vUlas,  and  many 
more  are  building  ;  some  are  so  close  as  to  form  almost 
streets,  and  considerable  additions  are  also  making  to  the 
town. — -30  miles. 

The  16th.  Enquiries  are  not  necessary  to  find  out  the 
prosperity  of  this  town  ;  it  is  nothing  equivocal :  fuller  of 
motion,  life,  and  activity,  than  any  place  I  have  been  at  in 
France.  A  house  here,  which  in  1?79  let  without  anyfine 
on  a  lease  of  six  years  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  lately 
let  for  three  years  at  600  hv.  which  twelve  years  past  was 
to  be  had  at  24  liv.  The  harbour's '  mouth  is  narrow  and 
formed  by  a  mole,  but  it  enlai^es  into  two  oblong  basona 
of  greater  breadth ;  these  are  full  of  ships,  to  the  number 
of  some  hundreds,  and  the  quays  around  are  thronged  with 
business,  all  hurry,  bustle,  and  animation.  They  say  a 
fifty  gun  ship  can  enter,  but  I  suppose  without  her  guns. 
What  is  better,  they  have  merchant-men  of  five  and  six 
hundred  tons :  the  state  of  the  harbour  has  however  given 
them  much  alarm  and  perplexity  ;  if  nothing  had  been  done 
to  improve  it,  the  mouth  would  have  been  filled  up  with 

'  Uu  the  railway  from  Rouen  U>  Earre  (Sciae  Infi^rienre}. 


»  Yvatot  (Seine  Inf^rit 
•  Bolbec-Nointal 


inibna  Ui  Balbvc.    There  is 


r  of  the 

*  Le  HftvTB  (Seine  Inf^rieure),  '  (Seine  Infirienra). 

*  The  harbour  consiata  now  of  the  ATBnt-l'ort,  or  tidal  tmrbouT  ud 
cighl  flouting  dorka. 
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sand,  an  increasmg  evil ;  to  remedy  whicli,  many  engmeers 
have  been  consulted.  The  want  of  a,  back  water  to  wash  it 
out  is  so  ^eat,  that  they  are  now,  at  the  King'a  expence, 
forming  a  most  noble  aad  magnificent  work,  a  vast  bason, 
walled  ofF  from  the  ocean,  or  rather  an  incloaure  of  it  by 
flolid  masonry,  700  yards  long,  five  yards  broad,  and  10  or 
12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  high  wat«r  ;  and  for 
400  yards  more  it  consists  of  two  exterior  waUa,  each  three 
yards  broad,  and  filled  up  seven  yards  wide  between  them 
with  earth ;  by  means  of  this  new  and  enormous  bason, 
they  will  have  an  artificial  back-water  capable,  they  calcu- 
late, of  sweeping  out  the  harbour's  mouth  clean  from  all 
obstructions.  It  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  king- 
dom. The  view  of  the  Seine  from  this  mole  is  striking ; 
it  IB  five  miles  broad,  with  high  lands  for  its  opposite  shore ; 
and  the  ebalk  cliffs  and  promontories,  that  recede  to  make 
way  for  rolling  its  vast  tribute  to  the  ocean,  bold  and  noble. 
Wait  on  Mens.  I'AbW  Dicquemarre.'  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  where  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Made- 
moiseile  le  Masson  Golft,  author  of  some  agreeable  perfor- 
maneea ;  among  others,  Entrelieti  sur  U  SweYt,  1781,  when 
the  number  of  souls  was  estimated  at  25,000.  The  next 
day  Mons.  le  Beiseicourt,  captain  of  the  corp»  royale  dv, 
Genie,  to  whom  also  I  had  letters,  introduced  me  to  Messrs. 
Hombei^,  who  rank  amongst  the  most  considerable  mer- 
chants of  France.  I  dined  with  them  at  one  of  their  coun- 
try houses,  meeting  a  numerous  company  and  splendid 
entertainment.  These  gentlemen  have  wives  and  daughters, 
s  and  friends,  cheerful,  pleasing,  and  well  informed. 
Il^id  not  like  the  idea  of  quitting  them  so  soon,  for  they 
emed  to  have  a  society  that  would  have  made  a  longer 
wdence  agreeable  enough.  It  is  no  bad  prejudice  surely 
D  like  people  that  lite  England ;  most  of  them  have  been 
there. — Nim»  avons  aeaurement  en  France  de  belles,  d'agre- 
ablea  et  de  bonnet  choses,  mail  on  trouue  une  telle  energie  dajis 
voire  nation — 

The  18th.  By  the  passage- packet,  a  decked  vessel,  to 
Honflour,  seven  and  a  half  miles,  which  we  made  with  a 
strong  north  wind  in  an  hour,  the  river  being  rougher  than 

'  Dicquemare  (Jacques  Fruifaia),  1733-1789,  a  ilistiuguiBh^d  01111118- 
It  and  astrononicr. 
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I  thought  ft  river  could  be.  Honfleuris  a  small  town,  full 
of  induBtry,  and  a  basou  full  of  ships,  with  some  Guinea- 
men  '  as  large  as  at  Havre.  At  Pont  an  de  Mer,'  wait  on 
Mona.  Martin,  director  of  the  manvfaciure  royale  of  leather. 
I  saw  eight  or  ten  Englishmen  that  are  employed  here  (there 
are  40  in  all),  and  conversed  with  one  from  Yorkshire,  who 
told  me  he  had  been  deceived  into  coming ;  for  thongh  they 
are  well  paid,  yet  they  find  things  very  dear,  instead  of  very 
cheap,  as  they  had  been  given  to  understand. — 20  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Pont  I'Eveque,"  towards  which  town  the 
country  is  richer,  that  is,  has  more  pasturage ;  the  whole 
has  singular  features,  composed  of  orchard  iucloBures,  with 
hedges  so  thick  and  eicelient,  though  composed  of  willow, 
with  but  a  sprinkling  of  thorns,  that  one  can  scarcely  see 
through  them ;  chateans  are  scattered,  and  some  good,  yet 
the  road  is  villainous.  Pont  I'Eveque  is  situated  in  the 
Pay  d'Auge,*  celebrated  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  pas- 
tures. To  Lisieux,'  through  the  same  rich  district,  fences 
admirably  planted,  and  the  country  thickly  inclosed  and 
wooded. — At  the  hotel  d'Angleterre,  an  excellent  inn,  new, 
dean,  and  well  furniBhed ;  and  was  well  served  and  well 
fed.— 26  miles. 

The  20th,  To  Caen  ; '  the  road  passes  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  that  commands  the  rich  valley  of  Gorton,  still  in  the 
Pays  d'Auge,  the  most  fertile  of  the  whole,  all  is  under 
fine  Poict«u  bullocks,  and  woidd  figure  in  Iieicester  or 
Northampton.— 28  miles. 

The  21st.  The  marquis  de  Guerchy,  who  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  Suffolk,  being  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Artois,  quartered  here,  I  waited  on  him ;  he  introduced 
me  to  his  lady,  and  remarked,  that  as  it  was  the  fair  of 
Guibray,'  and  himself  going,  I  could  not  do  better  than 

'  Probably  sbivers.  See  for  parlFculBrs  of  thia  horrible  traffic,  E. 
SooTestre's  "  En  Bretagne,"  p.  166.  The  CoDTention  in  179*  abolished 
slftTerj  tbrongtiout  the  Frenob  i^ominionB,  prohibited  eluTe-dealiiig,  anil 
granted  fuH  civil  rights  to  negroes.     Napoleon  I.  (1B02)  re-established 


slavery  and  alare-d^iiie,  and  itremuned  for  the  second  republic  [onndo 
■"'" '   ■"  , — Sec  Lalar" "'   "  "■  '   "' "    '    '-  " --      " 


I  is  work  in  1848. — Sectalanno'a  "  Diet.  Hist,  de 
'  Pont  Audemer.  '  Tout  i'Evaque  (Calvados), 

*  Ia  valine  d'Ange,  celebrated  for  its  paatm-cs  ( Calvndoi). 
'  (CalTBdoa.)  »  (CaivadoB.) 

'  A  suburb  of  FaUise  (Calvados). 
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accompany  Mm,  ainee  it  was  the  second  fair  in  France.  I 
readily  agreed :  in  our  way.  we  called  at  Bon,  and  dined 
with  the  marquis  of  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  justly 
celebrated  comptroller-general ;  this  gentleman  is  author  of 
some  memoirs  on  planting,  published  in  the  Trimestres  of 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Paris :  he  shewed  and  explained  to  U8 
all  his  plantations,  but  chiefly  prides  himself  on  the  eiotice ; 
and  I  was  sorry  to  find  in  proportion  not  to  their  promised 
utility,  but  merely  to  their  rarity.  1  have  not  found  this 
uncommon  in  France  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  bo  in  Eng- 
land. I  wished  every  moment,  of  a  long  walk  to  change 
the  conversation  from  trees  to  husbandry,  and  made  many 
efforts,  but  all  in  vain.  In  the  evening  to  the  fair  play- 
house— -Richard  Coiur  de  Lion ;  and  I  could  not  but  re- 
mark an  uncommon  number  of  pretty  women.  Is  there 
no  antiquarian  that  deduces  English  beauty  from  the  mix- 
ture of  Norman  blood  ?  or  who  thinks,  with  Major  Jardine, 
that  nothing  improves  so  much  as  crossing  i  to  read  his 
agreeable  book  of  travels,  one  would  think  none  wanting, 
and  yet  to  look  at  his  daughters,  and  hear  their  music,  it 
■would  be  impossible  to  doubt  his  system,  Supped  at  the 
marquis  d'Ecougal's,  at  his  chateau  a  la  Frenai/e.  If  these 
French  marquisses  cannot  shew  me  good  crops  of  corn  and 
turnips,  here  is  a  noble  one  of  something  else — of  beautiful 
and  elegant  daughters,  the  charming  copies  of  an  agreeable 
mother  :  the  whole  family  I  pronounced  at  the  first  blush 
amiable:  they  are  chearful,  pleasing,  interesting:  I  want 
to  know  them  better,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  a  traveller 
to  meet  opportunities  of  pleasure,  and  merely  see  to  quit 
them-  After  supper,  while  the  company  were  at  cards,  the 
marquis  conTersed  on  topics  interesting  to  my  enquiries. — 
224-  miles. 

The  22d.  At  this  fair  of  GoUbray,  merchandize  is  sold, 
they  say,  to  the  amount  of  six  miUions  (262,5001.)  but  at 
that  of  Beaucaire  to  ten :  I  found  the  quantity  of  Enghsh 
goods  i;onsiderable,  hard  and  queen's  ware;  cloths  and 
cottons.  A  dozen  of  common  plain  plates,  3  hv.  and  4  liv. 
for  a  French  imitation,  but  much  worse ;  I  asked  the  man 
(a  Frenchman)  if  the  treaty  of  commerce  would  not  be  very 
injurious  with  such  a  difference — Ce$t  preeigement  le  eon- 
Wtfoire  Moth. — quelque  mauvaiee  que  soil  edte  imUatinn.  on 
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jera  m,iew£ — noas  perfectionnerone — tt  en  jin  nout  Vetn- 
voue. — I  believe  lie  is  a.  very  good  politician, 
and  that  without  competition,  it  is  not  posaible  to  perfect 
any  fabric.  A  dozen  with  blue  or  green  edges,  English,  5 
liv.  5s.  Return  to  Caen ;  dine  with  the  marquis  of  Cruerchy, 
lieutenant- colonel,  major,  &C.  of  the  regiment,  and  their 
wives  present  a  lai^e  and  agreeable  company.  View  the 
Abbey  of  Benedictines,'  founded  by  W.  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  a  splendid  building,  substantial,  maasy,  and  munifi- 
cent, with  very  large  apartments,  and  stone  stair-cases 
worthy  of  a  palace.  Sup  with  Mods,  du  Mesni,  captain 
of  the  corpg  de  Genie,  to  whom  I  had  letters;  he  had 
introduced  me  to  the  engineer  employed  on  the  new  port, 
which  will  bring  ships  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  tt> 
Caen,  a  noble  work,  and  among  those  which  do  honour  to 
France. 

The  23d.  Mons.  de  G-uerchy  and  the  Abbce  de ,  ac- 
companied m.e  to  view  Harcourt,"  the  seat  of  the  duke 
d'Harcourt,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  Dauphin  ; 
I  had  heard  it  called  the  finest  English  garden  in  Prance, 
but  Ermenonville  will  not  allow  that  claim,  though  not 
near  its  equal  as  a  residence.  Found  at  last  a  horse  to  try 
in  order  to  prosecute  my  journey  a  little  less  like  Don 
Quixotte.but  it  would  by  no  means  do,  an  uneasy  stumbling 
beast,  at  a  price  that  would  have  bought  a  good  one,  so  my 
blind  friend  and  I  must  jog  on  still  further. — 30  miles. 

The  24th.  To  Bayeujt ;  ^  the  cathedral  has  three  towers, 
one  of  which  is  very  light,  elegant,  and  highly  orna- 
mented. 

The  25th.  In  the  road  to  Carentan,'  pass  an  arm  of  the 
sea  at  Isaigny,'  which  is  fordable.  At  Carentan  I  found 
myself  so  ill,  from  accumulated  colds  I  suppose,  that  I 
was  seriously  afraid  of  being  laid  up — not  a  bone  without 
its  aches;    and  a  horrid  dead  leaden  weight  all  over  me. 


'  Tbe  nbnruh  of  Si,  Etieiine,  or  the  Abbayu 
'  The  chateau  Ae  Fontaine- H«nri,  a  few  miles  irom  Uaeii,  ti 
earlj  part  of  aixleenth  century,  interior  not  sliawn  to  atranGer 

•  (Calvadofl.) 

*  Here  is  entered  the  peninauls  of  the  Cotentin  (Mnncbe). 
'  IsigTiy  (Manclie), 
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I  went  early  to  bed,  waahed  down  a  dose  of  antimoniai 
powders,  which  proved  sudorific  enough  to  let  me  prosecute 
my  journey. — 23  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Vologues ; '  thence  to  Cherfaoui^,  a  thick 
woodland,  much  like  Sussex.  The  marquie  de  Ouerchy 
had  desired  me  to  call  on  Mons.  Doumerc,  a  great  improver 
at  Pierbutte  near  Cherbourg,  which  I  did ;  but  he  waa 
absent  at  Paris ;  however  his  bailiff,  Mons.  Baillio,  with 
great  civility  shewed  me  the  lands,  and  eiplained  every 
thing-. — 30  miles. 

The  27th.  Cherbourg.  I  had  letters  to  the  duke  de 
Beuvron,  who  commands  here ;  to  the  count  de  Chavagnac, 
and  M.  de  Meusnier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
translator  of  Cook's  Voyages  ;  the  count  is  in  the  country. 
So  much  had  I  heard  of  the  famous  works  erecting  to  form 
a  harbour  here,  that  I  was  e^er  to  view  them  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment :  the  duke  favoured  me  with  an  order  for 
that  purpose,  I  therefore  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  across  the 
artificial  harbour  formed  by  the  celebrated  cones.  As  it  is 
possible  that  this  itinerary  may  be  read  by  persons  that 
have  not  either  time  or  incliiiatioii  to  seek  other  booka  for 
an  account  of  these  works,  I  will  in  a  few  words  sketch  the 
intention  and  execution.  The  French  possess  no  port  for 
ships  of  war  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest,  and  the  former  capable 
of  receiving  only  frigates.  This  deficiency  has  been  fatal 
to  them,  more  than  once  in  their  wara  with  England,  whose 
more  favourable  coast  affords  not  only  the  Thames,  but 
the  noble  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  To  remedy  the  want, 
they  planned  a  mole  across  the  open  hay  of  Cherboui^ ; 
but  to  inclose  a  apace  sufficient  to  protect  a  fleet  of  the  line, 
would  demand  su  extended  a  waU,andso  exposed  to  heavy 
seas,  that  the  expence  would  be  far  too  great  to  be  thought 
of;  and  at  the  same  time  the  success  too  dubious  to  be 
ventured.  The  idea  of  a  regular  mole  waa  therefore  given 
up,  and  a  partial  one,  on  a  new  plan  adopted ;  this  was  to 
erect  in  the  sea,  a  line  where  a  mole  is  wanted,  insulated 
columns  of  timber  and  masonry,  of  so  vast  a  size,  as  to  re- 
sist the  violence  of  the  ocean,  and  to  break  its  waves  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  a  banic  being  formed  between  column  and 

'  Valognes  (Mooche), 
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wlumn.  These  have  been  called  cones  from  their  form. 
rhej  are  140  feet  diameter  at  the  baae ;  60  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  60  feet  vertical  height,  being,  when  sunk  in  the 
sea,  30  to  34  feet,  imm.er8ed  at  the  low  water  of  high  tides 
These  enormous  broad-bottomed  tubs  being  constructed  of 
ciak,  with  everj  attention  to  strength  and  solidity,  when 
dnished  for  launching,  were  loaded  with  stone  just  sufficient 
for  sinking,  and  in  that  state  each  cone  weighed  1000  tona 
(of  2000  lb.)  To  float  them,  sixty  empty  casks,  each  of  ten 
pipes,  were  attached  around  by  cords,  and  in  this  state  of 
buoyancy  the  enormous  machine  was  floated  to  its  destined 
spot,  towed  by  numberless  vessels,  and  before  innumerable 
spectators.  At  a  signal  the  cords  are  cut  in  a  moment, 
and  the  pile  sinks :  it  is  then  filled  instantly  with  atone 
from  vessels  ready  attending,  and  capped  with  masonry. 
The  cootenta  of  each  filled  only  to  within  four  feat  of  the 
surface,  2500  cubical  toiaes  of  stone.'  A  vast  number  of 
vessels  are  then  employed  to  form  a  bank  of  stone  from 
cone  to  cone,  visible  at  low  water  in  neap  tidea.  Eighteen 
cones,  by  one  account,  but  33  by  another,  would  complete 
the  work,  leaving  only  two  entrancea,  commanded  by  two 
very  fine  new-built  forts,  Boyale  and  d'Artois,  thoroughly 
well  provided,  it  is  said,  for  they  do  not  shew  them,  with  an 
apparatus  for  heating  cannon  balls.  The  number  of  cones 
will  depend  on  the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed.  I 
found  eight  finished,  and  the  skeleton  frames  of  two  more 
in  the  dock-yard  ;  but  all  is  stopped  by  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouze,  in  favour  of  the  ceconomical  plans  at  present  in 
speculation.  Four  of  them,  the  last  sunk,  being  most  ex- 
posed, are  now  repairing,  having  been  found  too  weak  to 
resist  the  fury  of  the  storms,  and  the  heavy  westerly  seas. 
The  last  cone  is  much  the  most  damaged,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance,  they  will  bo  atlll  more  and  more  ex- 
posed, which  gives  rise  to  the  opinion  of  many  skilful 
engineers,  that  the  whole  scheme  will  prove  fruitless,  un- 
less such  an  eipence  is  bestowed  on  the  remaining  cones  as 
would  be  suflicient  to  exhaust  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom. 
The  eight  already  erected  have  for  some  years  given  a  new 
appearance  to  Cherbourg ;  new  houses,  and  even  streets. 
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d  such  a  face  of  activity  and  auimation,  that  the  stop  to 
e  ■works  was  received  with  blank  countenance  a.  They 
^,  that,  quarry-men  included,  3000  were  employed.  The 
Eect  of  the  eight  cones  already  erected,  and  the  bank  of 
tone  formed  between  them  has  been  to  give  perfect  eecn- 
Ity  to  a  conaiderabie  portion  of  the  intended  harbour. 
7*0  40  gun  ships  have  lain  at  anchor  within  them  these 
ighteen  months  past,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  though 
ich  storms  have  happened  in  that  time  as  have  put  all  to 
i^ere  trials,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  considerably 
Lged  three  of  the  cones,  yet  these  ships  have  not  re- 
lived the  smallest  agitation ;  hence  it  is  a  harbour  for  a 
■taU  fleet  without  doing  more.  Should  they  ever  proceed 
Inth.  the  rest  of  the  cones,  they  must  be  built  much  stoonger, 
perhaps  larger,  and  far  greater  precautions  taken  in  giving 
them  firmness  and  solidity  :  it  is  also  a  question,  whether 
they  must  not  be  sunk  much  nearer  to  each  other;  at  all 
events,  the  proportional  expenee  will  be  nearly  doubled,  but 
for  wars  with  England,  the  importance  of  having  a  secure 
harbour,  so  critically  situated,  they  consider  as  equal  almost 
to  any  eipeuce;  at  leftat  this  importance  has  its  full  weight 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Cherbourg.  I  remarked,  io 
rowing  across  the  harbour,  that  while  the  sea  without  th* 
artificial  bar  was  so  rough,  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant for  a  boatj  within  it  was  quite  smooth.  I  mounted 
two  of  the  cones,  one  of  which  has  this  inscription  :— 
Louis  XVI. — Sur  cepremtere  cone  eehoue  ie  6  Juin  1?84,  a 
vii  Vimmeriion  de  celui  de  Ved,  le  23  Juin  1786. — On  the 
whole,  the  undertaking  is  a  prodigious  one,  and  does  no 
trifling  credit  to  the  spirit  of  enterprize  of  the  present  age 
in  France.'  The  service  of  the  marine  is  a  favourite ; 
whether  justly  or  not,  is  another  question ;  and  this  har- 
bour shews,  that  when  this  great  people  undertake  any 
capital  works,  that  are  really  favourites,  they  find  inventive 
genius  to  plan,  and  engineers  of  capital  talents  to  execute 
whatever  is  devised,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  their 
kingdom.     The  duke  de  Beuvron  had  asked  me  to  dinner, 

'  Tbe  funous  braukwater  or  digue  of  Cherbourg  was  not  completed 
till  oii[  own  time  at  a  cost  of  two  and  u  half  milliunn  sterling,  fiftv  years' 
labour  aad  four  niillion  cubiu  feet  of  «lone.    Tlia  area  endOEea  by  the 
l,U0O)itfctBr« 
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but  I  found  that  if  I  accepted  his  mvitatiou,  it  would  tbea 
take  me  the  next  day  to  view  the  glass  mauufauture;  1 
preferred  therefore  buaiuess  to  pleasure,  and  taking  witb 
me  a  letter  from  that  nobleman  to  secure  a  sight  of  it,  I 
rode  thither  in  the  afternoon ;  it  is  about  three  miles  from 
Cherbourg.  Mona,  de  Puye,  the  director,  explained  every 
thing  to  me  in  the  moat  obliging  manner,  Cherbourg  is 
not  a  place  for  a  residence  longer  than  necessary ;  I  was. 
here  fleeced  more  infamously  than  at  any  other  town  in 
France ;  the  two  best  inns  were  full ;  I  waB  obliged  to  go 
to  the  barque,  a  vile  hole,  little  better  than  a  hog-sty ; 
where,  for  a  miserable  dirty  wretched  chamber,  two  suppers 
composed  chiefly  of  a  plate  of  apples  and  some  butter  and 
cheese,  -nrith  some  trifle  besides  too  bad  to  eat,  and  one- 
miserable  dinner,  they  brought  me  in  a  bill  of  31  liv. 
(11.  7s.  Id.)  they  not  only  charged  the  room  3  liv.  a.  night, 
but  even  the  very  stable  for  my  horse,  after  enormoua 
items  for  oats,  hay,  and  straw.  This  is  a  species  of  pro- 
fligacy which  debases  the  national  character.  Calling,  as  I 
returned,  on  Mons.  Baillio,  I  shewed  him  the  bill,  at  which 
he  exclaimed  for  imposition,  and  said  the  man  and  woman 
were  going  to  leave  off  their  trade ;  and  ao  wonder,  if  they 
had  made  a  practice  of  fleecing  others  in  that  manner. 
Let  no  one  go  to  Cherboui^  without  making  a  bargain  for 
everything  he  has,  even  to  the  straw  aud  stable;  pepper, 
salt,  aud  table-cloth, — 10  miles. 

The  28th.  return  to  Carentan ;  and  the  29th,  pass  through 
a  rich  and  thickly  inclosed  country,  to  Coutances,  capital 
of  the  district  caJled  the  Ootentin.  They  build  in  this 
country  the  beat  mud  houses  and  barns  I  ever  saw,  excel- 
lent habitations,  even  of  three  stories,  and  all  of  mud,  with 
considerable  barns  and  other  offices.  The  earth  (the  best 
for  the  purpose  is  a  rich  brown  loum)  is  well  kneaded  with 
straw ;  and  being  spread  about  four  inches  thick  on  the 
ground,  is  cut  in  squares  of  nine  inches,  and  these  an» 
taken  with  a  shovel  and  tossed  to  the  man  on  the  wall  who 
builds  it ;  and  the  wall  built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each 
three  feet  high,  that  it  may  dry  before  they  advance.  The 
thickness  about  two  feet.  They  make  them  project  about 
an  inch,  which  they  cut  off  layer  by  layer  perfectly  smooth. 
If  they  had  the  English  way  of  white,  washing;,  they  would 
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look  aa  veil  as  our  Uth  and  plaister,  aud  are  mucli  more 
durable.  In  g;ood  houses  the  doors  and.  windows  are  in 
stone  work. — 20  tniles. 

The  30th.  A  fine  sea  view  of  the  Islea  of  Chaus^e,'  at 
five  leagues  distant ;  and  afterwards  Jersey,  clear  at  alwut 
forty  miles,  with  that  of  the  town  of  GrandvaJ'  on  a  high 
peninsula :  entering  the  town,  every  idea  of  beauty  is  lost ; 
a  close,  naaty.ugly,  ill  built  hole:  market  day,  and  myriads 
of  triflera,  common  at  a  French  market.  The  bay  of  Can- 
calle,  all  along  to  the  right,  and  St.  Mifhael's  rock  rising 
out  of  the  aea,  conic^y,  with  a  castle  on  the  top,  a  most 
singular  and  picturesque  object, — 30  miles. 

The  aist.  At  Pout  Orsiu,'  enter  Eretagne ;  there  seemt^ 
here  a  more  minute  division  of  farms  than  before.  There 
is  a  long  street  in  the  episcopal  town  of  Doll,*  without  a 
glass  window;  a  horrid  appearance.  My  entry  into  Bre- 
tagne  gives  me  an  idea  of  its  being  a  miserable  province. — 
22  miles. 

Septembee  1st.  To  Gombourg,"  the  country  has  a 
;e  aspect ;  husbandry  not  much  further  advanced,  at 
in  akill,  thtm  among  the  ^urous,  wbich  appears  in- 
ble  amidst  inclosiu^s ;  the  people  almost  aa  wild  as 
their  country,  and  their  town  of  Comboui^  one  of  the  most 
brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  seen ;  mud  houaes,  no  win- 
dows, aud  a  pavement  so  broken,  aa  to  impede  all  pas- 
sengers, but  eaae  none — yet  here  is  a  chateau,  and  in- 
habited ;  who  is  this  Mons,  de  Chateaubriant,"  the  owner, 
that  has  nerves  strung  for  a  residence  amidst  such  filth  and 
poverty  ?  Below  th'"  hideous  heap  of  wretchedness  is  a 
fine  lake,  surrounded  by  well  wooded  inclosures.  Comiug 
out  of  Hedc,'  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  belonging  to  Mons. 
de  Elassao,'  intendant  of  Poictiera.  with  a  fine  accompany- 
jjient  of  wood.  A  very  little  cleaning  would  make  here  a 
'  "leious  scenery.     There  is  a  chateau,  with  four  rows  of 

Archipelago  of  Cbausef.  '  Granvilla  (MBiiohe). 

Fontarson,  on  tbe  hraach  railwaj  from  Vibr^  (Mancbe). 
Doi  (Ula  BDd  Vaame).  '  (lUe  and  Vilaina.) 

'  ChBteaabriand,  tbe  writer,  spent  p&rt  of  bis  cbildbood  here.     In  bis 
"Mtooiresd'outre  ToDibe,"he  often  recora  to  the  si-enea  amid  which 
hU  yoQth  was  piueeil. 
'  Hcde  (Ille  and  Vibune). 
The  Count  de  BIosbbo,  after  whoni  tbe  promsnade  of  Poifieraio  called. 
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trees,  and  nothing  eke  ki  be  seen  from  the  windows  in  the 
true  French  stile.  Forbid  it,  taste,  that  this  should  be  the 
house  of  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  water ;  and  yet  this 
Mona.  de  Blaasac  has  made  at  Poictiers  the  finest  prome- 
nade in  France  !  But  that  taste  which  draws  a  strait  line, 
and  that  which  traces  a  waving  one,  are  founded  on  feel- 
ings and  ideas  as  separate  and  distinct  as  painting  and 
raueio — as  poetrj  or  sculpture.  The  lake  abounds  with 
fish,  pike  to  361b.  carp  to  241b.  perch  41b.  and  tench  61b. 
To  Eennea  the  same  strange  wild  mixture  of  desert  and 
cultivation,  half  savage,  half  human. — 31  miles. 

The  2d.  Kenues '  is  well  built,  and  it  has  two  good 
squares ;  that  particularly  of  Louis  XV.  where  is  hia  statue. 
The  parliament  being  in  exile,  the  house  is  not  to  be  seen. 
The  Benedictinea  garden,  called  the  Tabour'  is  worth  view- 
ing. But  the  object  at  Bennesmost  remarkable  at  pi'esent 
is  a  camp,  with  a  marshal  of  France  (de  Stainville),  and 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  dragoons,  close  to 
the  gates.  The  discontents  of  the  people  have  been  double, 
first  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  secondly 
for  the  banishtnent  of  the  parliament,  The  former  cause 
is  natural  enough,  but  why  the  people  should  love  their 
parliament  was  what  I  could  not  understand,  since  the 
members,  as  well  as  of  the  states,  are  all  noble,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  nobleise  and  roiwrien  no  where 
stronger,  more  offensive,  or  more  abominable  than  in  Bre- 
tagne.  Tliey  assured  me,  however,  that  the  populace  have 
been  blown  up  to  violence  by  every  art  of  deception,  and 
even  by  money  distributed  for  that  purpose.  The  commo- 
tions rose  to  such  a  height  before  the  camp  was  estabhshed, 
that  the  troops  here  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  peace. 
Mons.  Argentaise,  to  whom  I  had  brought  letters,  had  the 
goodness,  during  the  four  days  I  was  here,  to  shew  and 
■jxplain  everything  to  be  seen.  I  find  Kenues  very  cheap; 
and  it  appears  the  more  so  to  me  just  come  from  Nor- 
mandy, where  every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear.  The  table 
d'hflte,  at  the  grwad  maison,  is  well  served;  they  give  two 
-■ouTSes,  containing  plenty  of  good  things,  and  a  very  ample 
regular  dessert;  the  supper  one  good  course,  with  a  large 

'  (Ills  and  Vilaine.)  »  Lb  Thabor. 
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joint  of  mutton,  and  another  good  dessert ;  each  meal,  with 
the  common  wine,  40/  and  for  20  more  you  have  very  good 
wine,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sort:  30/  for  the  horse: 
thus,  with  good  wine,  it  is  no  more  than  6  liv.  lO/I  a  day, 
or  5s.  lOd.  Yet  a  camp  which  they  complain  has  raised 
prices  enormously. 

The  5th.  To  Montauban.^  The  poor  people  seem  poor 
indeed ;  the  children  terribly  ragged,  if  possible  worse  clad 
than  if  with  no  cloaths  at  all ;  as  to  shoes  and  stockings 
they  are  luxuries.  A  beautiful  girl  of  six  or  seven  years 
playing  with  a  stick,  and  smiling  under  such  a  bundle  of 
rags  as  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  her :  they  did  not  beg, 
and  when  I  gave  them  any  thing  seemed  more  surprized 
than  obliged.  One  third  of  what  I  have  seen  of  this  pro- 
vince seems  uncultivated,  and  nearly  all  of  it  in  misery. 
What  have  kings,  and  ministers,  and  parliaments,  and 
states,  to  answer  for  their  prejudices,  seeing  millions  of 
hands  that  would  be  industrious,  idle  and  starving,  through 
the  execrable  maxims  of  despotism,  or  the  equally  detes- 
table prejudices  of  a  feudal  nobility.^  Sleep  at  the  lion  (Tor, 
at  Montauban,  an  abominable  hole. — 20  miles. 

The  6th.  The  same  inclosed  country  to  Brooms ;  *  but 
near  that  town  improves  to  the  eye,  from  being  more  hilly. 
At  the  little  town  of  Lamballe,*  there  are  above  fifty 
families  of  noblesse  that  live  in  winter,  who  reside  on  their 
estates  in  the  summer.  There  is  probably  as  much  foppery 
and  nonsense  in  their  circles,  and  for  what  I  know  as  much 
happiness,  as  in  those  of  Paris.  Both  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  rendering  the  poor 
industrious. — 30  miles. 

The  7th.  Leaving  Lamballe,  the  country  immediately 
changes.  The  marquis  d'Urvoy,  who  I  met  at  Eennes,  and 
has  a  good  estate  at  St.  Brieux,''  gave  me  a  letter  for  his 
agent,  who  answered  my  questions. — 12|  miles. 

The  8th.     To  Guingamp,®  a  sombre  inclosed  country. 

^  Montauban-de-Bretagne  (Ule  and  VilaiDe). 

^  See,  for  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  progress  in  Brittany,  the 
contributions  of  M.  H.  fiandrillart,  of  the  Institut,  to  the  "  Reyue  des 
deux  Mondes,"  Oct.  15,  Nov.  15,  1884. 

•  Broons  (C6tes  du  Nord).  *  (Cotes  du  Nord.) 

«  (Cdtes  du  Nord.)  •  (Cotes  du  Nord.) 
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Pass  Chateaulandrm,'  and  enter  Bas  Bretagfle,  One  recog- 
nizee at  once  another  people,  meeting  numbers  who  have 
not  more  Trench  than  Je  ne  ta.i  pas  ee  que  vous  dites,  or  Je 
n'entend  rien.  Enter  Giaingamp  by  gateways,  towers,  and 
battlements,  apparently  o£  the  oldest  military  architecture ; 
every  part  denoting  antiquity,  sad  in  the  best  preservation. 
The  poor  people's  habitations  are  not  so  good ;  they  are 
miserable  heaps  of  dirt;  no  glass,  and  scarcely  any  light; 
but  they  have  earth  chimnies.  I  was  in  my  first  sleep  at 
Belleiale,'  when  the  aubergist*  came  to  my  bedside,  un- 
drew a  curtain,  that  I  expected  to  cover  me  with  spiders,  to 
tell  m.e  that  I  had  v/nejwment  Anglais  euperbe,  and  that  a 
aigneur  wished  to  buy  it  of  me :  I  gave  him  half  a  dozen 
flowers  of  French  eloquence  for  his  impertinence,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  me  and  his  spiders  at  peace. 
There  was  a  great  ehasse  assembled.  These  Bas  Breta^e 
eigneurs  are  capital  hunters,  it  seems,  that  fix  on  a  blind 
mare  for  an  object  of  admiration.  A-propoe  to  the  breeds 
of  .horses  in  France ;  this  mare  cost  me  twenty-three 
guineas  when  horses  were  dear  in  England,  and  had  been 
sold  for  sixteen  when  they  were  rather  cheaper ;  her  figure 
may  therefore  be  guessed ;  yet  she  was  much  admired,  and 
often  in  this  journey ;  and  as  to  Bretagne,  she  rarely  met 
a  rival.  That  province,  and  it  is  the  same  in  parts  of 
Normandy,  is  infested  in  every  stable  with  a  pack  of  garran 
poney  stallions,  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  miserable 
breed  that  is  every  where  seen.  This  villainous  hole,  that 
calls  itself  the  grand  maiton,  is  the  best  inn  at  a  post  town 
on  the  great  road  to  Brest,  at  which  marshals  of  France, 
dnkes,  peers,  countesses,  and  so  forth,  must  now  and  then, 
by  the  accidents  to  which  long  journies  are  subject  to,  have 
found  themselves.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  country  that 
has  made,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  better  provision 
for  its  travellers  ! — 30  miles. 

The  9th.  Morlaix'  is  the  most  singular  port  I  have 
seen.  It  has  but  one  feature,  a  vale  juat  wide  enough  for 
a  fine  canal  with  two  quays,  and  two  rows  of  houses; 
behind  them  the  mountain  rises  steep,  and  woody  on  one 
side;  on  the  other  gardens,  rocks,  and  wood;  the  effect 

>  Chateaukndria(C6tesduNortl). 

»  Belle -Isle-B*gard  (Catca  du  Nord),  '  (Finistjre.) 
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d  beaiitiful.  Tradeuowverydull,  but  flourished 
i  war.— 20  miles. 
The  10th.  Fair  day  at  LanderviBJer,'  which  gave  me  an 
tpportunity  of  eeeing  numbers  of  Bas  Bretons  collected,  as 
rell  as  their  cattle.  The  men  dress  in  great  trowsers  like 
BecheB,  many  with  naked  legs,  and  most  with,  wooden 
dioee,  strong  marked  features  like  the  Welch,  with  coun- 
majicea  a  mixture  of  half  energy  half  laziness ;  their  per- 
me  stout,  broad,  and  square.  The  women  furrowed  with- 
Rjut  a^  by  labour,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  softness  of 
«ex.  The  eye  discovers  them  at  first  glance  to  be  a  people 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  French.  Wonderful  that  they 
Bhould  be  found  so,  with  distinct  language,  maimers, 
dress,  &o.  after  having  been  settled  here  1300  years. — 35 

The  11th.  I  had  respertable  letters,  and  to  respectable 
people  at  Brest,  in  order  to  see  the  dock-yard,  but  they 
were  vain ;  Mons,  le  Chevalier  de  Tredaime  particularly 
applied  for  me  earnestly  to  the  commandant,  but  the  or^er, 
contrary  to  its  being  shewn  either  to  Frenchmen  or 
foreigners,  was  too  strict  to  be  relaxed  without  an  express 
direction  from  the  minister  of  the  marine,  given  very  rarely, 
and  to  which,  when  it  does  come,  they  give  but  an  un- 
willing obedience.  Mons.  Tredaime,  however,  informed 
me,  that  lord  Pembroke  saw  it  not  long  since  by  meaos  of 
such  an  order;  and  he  remarked  himself,  knowing  that  I 
could  not  fail  doing  the  same,  that  it  was  strange  to  shew 
the  port  to  an  English  general  and  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
yet  deny  it  to  a  farmer.  He  however  assured  me,  that  the 
duke  of  Chartres  went  away  but  the  other  day  without 
being  permitted  to  see  it.  Gretry's  music  at  the  theatre, 
which,  though  not  large,  is  neat  and  even  elegant,  was  not 
calculated  to  put  me  in  good  humour ;  it  was  Panun/e. — 
Brest  is  a  well  built  town,  with  many  regular  and  hand- 
some streets,  and  the  quay  where  many  meu  of  war  are 
laid  up,  and  other  shipping  has  much  of  that  life  and 
aotion  which  animates  a  sea-port. 

e  12th,     Return  to  Landemau.'  where,  at  the  due  de 
i,  which  is  the  best  and  cleanest  inn  in  the  bishopric, 


u  (Fim 


^  Lnndemcsa  (I 
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as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  the  landlord  told  me,  there  vas 
a  MojigieuT  un  hommi  comme  H/aut,  and  the  dinner  would 
be  better  if  we  united ;  de  tout  mon  co^r.  He  proved  a 
Bas  Breton  noble,  with  his  sword  and  a  little  miserable  but 
nimble  x\A%.  This  seigneur  was  ignorant  that  the  duke  de 
Cbartres,  the  other  day  at  Brest,  waa  not  the  dulce  that 
was  in  Mous.  d'OrrilUer's  fleet.  Take  the  road  to  Xantes. 
— 25  miles. 

The  13th.  The  country  to  Chateaulin'  more  moon- 
tajnous ;  one-third  waste.  All  this  region  far  inferior  to 
Leon  '  and  Traguer ; '  no  eiertions,  nor  any  marks  of  intel- 
ligence, yet  all  near  to  the  great  narigation  and  market  of 
Brest  water,  and  the  soil  good.  Quimper,'  though  a  bis- 
hopric, bas  nothing  worth  seeing  but  its  promenades  which 
are  among  the  finest  in  France. — 25  miles. 

The  14th.  LeaTing  Qnimper.therestvmtobe  more  culti- 
vated features  ;  but  this  only  for  a  moment ; — wastes — - 
wastoB^ — wastes.     Beach  Quimperly.' — 27  miles. 

The  15th.  The  same  tomhre  country  to  TOrient.'  but 
with  a  mixture  of  cultivation  and  much  wood. — I  found 
rOri^t  SO  full  of  fools,  gaping  to  see  4  man  of  war 
launched,  that  I  could  get  no  bed  for  myseU,  nor  stable  for 
my  horse  at  the  epee  royale.  At  the  cheval  hlanc,  a  poor 
hole,  I  got  my  horse  crammed  among  twenty  others,  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  but  could  have  no  bed.  The  duke  de 
Brissac,  with  a  suit«  of  officers,  had  no  better  success.  If 
the  governor  of  Paris  could  not,  without  trouble,  get  a  bed 
at  rOrient,  no  wonder  Arthur  Young  found  obstacles.  I 
went  directly  to  deliver  my  letters,  found  Mons.  Besn^,  a 
merchant,  at  home  ;  he  received  me  with  a  frank  civility 
better  than  a  million  of  compbments ;  and  the  moment  he 
understood  my  situation,  offered  me  a  bed  in  his  house, 
which  I  accepted.  The  Tourville,  of  84  guns,  was  to  be 
launched  at  three  o'clock,  but  put  off  till  the  next  day. 


[FiniBtei*,) 


which  St.    Pol  de  Leon   i 


'  The   L&inna 
(FioiBtSre). 

=  Tr^ier  (Cates  ilu  NoriJ). 

*  Qnimper  and  Quimperle  (Finisl^re)  a 
pouesB  beuQtiful  nhnrcliea. 

'  Lorieitt  (Morbihan). 
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mucli  to  the  joy  of  the  aubergistes,  &c.  who  were  well 
pleased  to  see  such  a  swarm  of  strangers  kept  another  day. 
I  wished  the  ship  in  thqir  throats,  for  I  thought  only  of 
my  poor  mare  being  squeezed  a  night  amongst  the  Bretagne 
garrans ;  sixpence,  however  to  the  garcon,  had  effects  mar- 
velously  to  her  ease.  The  town  is  modem,  and  regularly 
built,  the  streets  divei^e  in  rays  from  the  gate,  and  are 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  broad,  handsomely  built, 
and  well  paved ;  with  many  houses  that  make  a  good 
figure.  But  wh^t  makes  I'Orient  more  known  is  being  the 
appropriated  port  for  the  commerce  of  India,  containing^ 
all  the  shipping  and  magazines  of  the  company.  The  latter 
are  truly  great,  and  speak  the  royal  munificence  from  which 
they  arose.  They  are  of  several  stories,  and  all  vaulted  in 
stone,  in  a  splendid  style,  and  of  vast  extent.  But  they 
want,  at  least  at  present,  like  so  many  other  magnificent 
establishments  in  France,  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  an 
active  commerce.  The  business  transacting  here  seems 
trifling.  Three  84  gun  ships,  the  Tourville,  TEole,  and 
Jean  Bart,  with  a  32  gun  frigate,  are  upon  the  stocks. 
They  assured  me,  that  the  Tourville  has  been  only  nine 
months  building :  the  scene  is  alive,  and  fifteen  large  men 
of  war  being  laid  up  here  in  ordinary,  with  some  Indiamen, 
and  a  few  traders,  render  the  port  a  pleasing  spectacle. 
There  is  a  beautiful  round  tower,  100  feet  high,  of  white 
stone,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  top ;  the  proportions  light 
and  agreeable ;  it  is  for  looking  out  and  making  signals. 
My  hospitable  merchant,  I  find  a  plain  unaffected  character, 
with  some  whimsical  originalities,  that  make  him  more 
interesting ;  he  has  an  agreeable  daughter,  who  entertains 
me  with  singing  to  her  harp.  The  next  morning  the  Tour- 
ville quitted  her  stocks,  to  the  music  of  the  regiments,  and 
the  shouts  of  thousands  collected  to  see  it.  Leave  T Orient. 
Arrive  at  Hennebon.* — 7i  miles. 

The  17th.  To  Auray,^  the  eighteen  poorest  miles  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Bretagne.  GkK)d  houses  of  stone  and  slate, 
without  glass.  Auray  has  a  little  port,  and  some  sloops, 
which  always  give  an  air  of  life  to  a  town.  To  Vannes,^ 
the  country  various,  but  landea  the  more  permanent  feature. 

'  Heanebont  (Morbihau).  *  (Morbiban.) 

'  (Morbihan.) 
K 
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meB  Ib  not  aa  incDDsideTable  town,  but  its  g^reateet 
beauty  is  ita  port  and  promeuade. 

The  18tb.  To  Mueiliac.'  Belleisle'  with  the  BmalJer 
oneB,  d'Hedic '  and  d'Honat,  are  in  sight.     Muailiac,  if  it 

a  boast  of  nothing  eke,  may  at  least  vaunt  its  theapneaK 
I  had  for  dinner  two  good  Bat  fiah,  a  diah  of  oysters,  soup, 
a  fine  duet  roasted ;  with  an  ample  desaert  of  grapee,  pears, 
walnuts,  biacmta,  liqueur,  and  a  pint  of  good  Bourdeaux 
e :  my  mare,  beaidea  hay,  had  three-foui-ths  of  a  peck  of 
com,  and  the  whole  56/  2/  to  the  fiUe  aad  two  to  the 
garcon,  in  all  28.  fid.  Fase  landes — landes — landss — to  la 
Koche  Bernard.  The  view  of  the  river  Villaine,  is  beauti- 
ful from  the  boldness  of  the  shores,  there  are  no  insipid 
flats  J  the  river  is  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  and  would  be  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  world 
if  the  shores  were  woody,  but  they  are  the  savage  wastes  of 
this  country. — 33  miles. 

The  19th.  Turned  aside  to  Auverguac,'  the  seat  of  the 
count  de  la  Bourdonaye,'  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
dutchesa  d' Anville,  as  a  person  able  to  give  me  every  species 
of  intelligence  relative  to  Bretagne,  baring  for  five-and. 
twenty  years  been  first  syndic  of  the  noblesse.  A  fortui- 
touB  jumble  of  rocks  aud  steeps  could  scarcely  form  a  worse 
road  than  these  five  miles  ;  cotild  I  put  as  much  faith  in 
two  bita  of  wood  laid  over  each  other,  as  the  good  folks  of 
the  country  do,  I  should  have  crossed  myself,  but  my  blind 
friend,  with  the  most  incredible  sure-footedness,  carried  me 
safe  over  such  places,  that  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  every 
day  habit  of  the  saddle,  I  should  have  shuddered  at,  though 
guided  by  eyes  teen  as  Eclipse's ;  for  I  suppose  a  fine 
racer,  on  whose  velocity  so  many  fools  have  been  ready  to 
lose  their  money,  must  have  good  e^es,  as  well  aa  good  legs. 
Such  a  road,  leading  to  several  villages,  and  one  of  the 
first  noblemen  of  the  province,  shews  what  the  state  of 

'  Mud!I«  (Morbihan). 

"  Belle-tle-en-Mer  (Morbihan),  tbe  dumi  important  ijland  of  the  de- 
partment, and  well  cultivat*d. 

'  The  isles  of  Hcedic  aud  Honal  (Le  Canard  and  Le  Camelot). 

'  Lauvergnac  (  Loire  Inferieure),  now  (he  seat  of  M.  dc  Mondoret ;  it 
is  passed  on  the  way  from  Gu6rande  to  St.  Naiaire. 
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society  must  be ; — ^no  communication — no  neighbourhood/ 
— no  temptation  to  the  expences  which  flow  from  society ;  a  ^' 
mere  seclusion  to  save  money  in  order  to  spend  it  in  towns. 
The  count  received  me  with  great  politeness  ;  I  explained 
to  him  my  plan  and  motives  for  travelling  in  France,  which 
he  was  pleased  very  warmly  to  approve,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  1  should  attempt  so  large  an  imdertaking«  as 
such  a  survey  of  France,  unsupported  by  my  government ; 
I  told  him  he  knew  very  little  of  our  government,  if  he 
supposed  they  would  give  a  shilling  to  any  agricultural 
project  or  projector ;  that  whether  the  minister  was  whig 
or  tory  made  no  difference,  the  party  of  the  plough  never 
yet  had  one  on  its  side  ;  and  that  England  has  had  many 
Colberts  but  not  one  Sully.  This  led  to  much  interesting 
-conversation  on  the  balance  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  them ; 
and,  in  reply  to  his  enquiries,  I  made  him  understand  their 
relations  in  England,  and  how  our  husbandry  flourished, 
in  spite  of  the  teeth  of  our  ministers,  merely  by  the  pro- 
tection which  civil  liberty  gives  to  property :  and  conse- 
quently that  it  was  in  a  poor  situation,  comparatively  with 
what  it  would  have  been  in  had  it  received  the  same  atten- 
tion as  manufactures  and  commerce.  I  told  M.  de  la 
Bourdonaye  that  his  province  of  Bretagne  seemed  to  me  to 
have  notlung  in  it  but  privileges  aiid  poverty,  he  smiled, 
and  gave  me  some  explanations  that  are  important ;  but 
no  nobleman  can  ever  probe  this  evil  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
resulting  as  it  does  from  the  privileges  going  to  themselves, 
and  the  poverty  to  the  people.  He  shewed  me  his  planta- 
tions, which  are  very  fine  and  well  thriven,  and  shelter  him 
thoroughly  on  every  side,  even  from  the  S.  W.  so  near  to 
the  sea ;  from  his  walks  we  see  Belleisle  and  its  neighbours, 
and  a  little  isle  or  rock  belonging  to  him,  which  he  says 
the  King  of  England  took  from  him  after  Sir  Edward 
Hawke's  victory,  but  that  his  majesty  was  kind  enough  to 
leave  him  his  island  after  one  night's  possession. — 20  miles. 
The  20th.  Take  my  leave  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
la  Bourdonaye,  to  whose  politeness  as  well  as  friendly  at- 
tentions I  am  much  obliged.  Towards  Nazaire  ^  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  from  the  rising  grounds, 

^  St.  Nazaire  (Loire  Inf^^rieure). 
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but  the  headlands  that  form  the  embouchure  are  low, 
whiuh  tttkea  off  from,  that  greatness  of  the  effect  which 
bighlanda  give  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  The  swell- 
ing boBom  of  the  Atlantic  boundleaa  to  the  right.  SaraDal ' 
poverty  itself. — 33  miles. 

The  21st,  Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  midst  of 
these  deserts,  four  good  houses  of  stone  and  slate,  and  a 
few  acres  run  to  wretched  grass,  which  have  been  tiUed, 
but  all  savage,  and  become  almost  as  rough  as  the  rest.  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  this  improvement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  wronght  bj  Englishmen,  at  the  expence  of  a. 
gentleman  they  ruined  as  well  as  themselves. — I  demanded 
how  it  had  been  done  ?  Pare  and  bum,  and  sow  wheat, 
then  rye,  and  then  oata.  Thus  it  is  for  ever  and  ever !  th& 
same  follies,  the  same  blundering,  the  same  ignorance ;  and 
then  all  the  fools  in  the  country  said,  as  they  do  now,  that 
these  wastes  are  good  for  nothing.  To  my  amazement  find 
the  incredible  circumstance,  that  they  reach  within  three 
miles  of  the  great  commercial  city  of  Ifantea  !  This  is  a 
problem  and  a  lesson  to  work  at,  but  not  at  present.  Ar. 
rive — go  to  the  theatre,  new  built  of  fine  white  etone,  and 
has  a  magnificent  portico  front  of  eight  elegant  Corinthiaii' 
pillars,  and  four  others  within,  to  part  the  portico  from  i" 
grand  vestibule.  Within  all  is  gold  and  painting,  and  a 
coup  d'mil  at  entering,  that  struck  me  forcibly.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, twice  as  lai^  as  Drury-Lane,  and  five  times  as  mag- 
nificent. It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  full.  Mon  Dieu  ! 
cried  I  to  myself,  do  all  the  wastes,  the  deserts,  the  heath, 
ling,  furz,  broom,  and  bog,  that  I  have  passed  for  300 
miles  lead  to  this  spectacle  V  What  a  miracle,  that  all  this 
,  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities  in  France  should  be  so 
unconnected  with  the  country  !  There  are  no  gentle  tran- 
.'sitions  from  ease  to  comfort,  from  comfort  to  wealth ;  you 
pass  at  once  from  beggary  to  profusion, — from  misery  in- 
mud  cabins  to  Mademoiselle  St.  Huberti,  in  splendid 
spectacles  at  600  Uv.  a  night,  {211.  178.  6d,)  The  country 
deserted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in  it,  you  find  him  in  some 
wretched  hole,  to  save  that  money  which  is  lavished  with 
profusion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital.— 20  miles. 
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Tlie  22d.  Deliver  my  letters.  As  mueli  as  t^riculture 
IB  the  chief  object  of  my  journey,  it  ia  necessary  to  acquire 
such  intelligence  of  the  stat*  of  commerce,  aa  can  be  best 
done  from  merchants,  for  abuada,nee  of  useful  information 
ia  to  be  gained,  'without  putting  any  questions  that  a  man 
-would  be  cautious  of  answering,  and  even  without  putting 
any  questions  at  all.  Mons.  Eiedy  was  very  polity,  and 
satisfied  many  of  my  enquiries ;  I  dined  once  with  him, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  the  conversation  take  an  important 
tarn  on  the  relative  situations  of  France  and  England  in 
trade,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  I  had  a  letter  also 
to  Mona.  Epivent,  connlieT  in  the  parliament  of  Rennea, 
whose  brother,  Mona.  Epivent  de  la  Villesboisnet,  is  a  vary 
considerable  merchant  hera  It  was  not  possible  for  any 
person  to  be  more  obliging  than  these  two  gentlemen; 
their  attentions  to  me  were  marked  and  friendly,  and  ren- 
dered a  few  days  residence  here  equally  instructive  and 
agreeable.  The  town  has  that  sign  of  prosperity  of  new 
buildings,  which  never  deceives.  The  quarter  of  the 
eomedie  is  magnificent,  all  the  streets  at  right  angles  and  of 
white  stone.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  hotel  de  Henri  IV. 
is  not  the  finest  inn  iu  Europe :  Dessein's  at  Calais  is 
larger,  but  neither  built,  fitted  up,  nor  furnished  like  this, 
which  is  new.  It  cost  400,000  liv.  (17,5001.)  forniBhed, 
and  is  let  at  14,000  liv.  per  anu.  (6121.  lOs.)  with  no  rent 
for  the  first  year.  It  contains  60  beds  for  masters,  and 
25  stalls  for  horses.  Some  of  the  apartments  of  two 
rooms,  very  neat,  are  6  liv.  a  day ;  one  good  3  liv.  but  for 
merchants  5  liv,  per  diem  for  dinner,  supper,  wine,  and 
chamber,  and  35/  for  his  horse.  It  is,  without  comparison, 
the  first  inn  I  have  seen  in  France,  and  very  cheap.  It  is 
in  a  small  square  close  to  the  theatre,  as  convenient  for 
pleasure  or  trade  as  the  votaries  of  either  can  wish.  The 
theatre  cost  450,000  liv.  and  lets  to  the  comedians  at 
17,000  liv.  a  year  ;  it  holds,  when  full,  120  louis  d'or.  The 
land  the  inn  stajids  on  was  bought  at  9  liv.  a  foot :  iu  some 
parts  of  the  city  it  sells  aa  high  aa  15  liv.  This  value  of 
the  ground  induces  them  to  build  so  high  as  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  beauty.  The  quay  has  nothing  remarkable ;  the  ' 
river  ia  choaked  with  ialands,  but  at  the  furthest  part  next 
to  the  sea  is  a  large  range  of  houses  regularly  fronted.    An 
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institiition  common  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Prance,  but  particularly  flourisliing  in  ^Nantes,  ia  a  chwmbre 
de  lecbire,  or  what  we  should  call  a  book-club,  that  doea 
not  divide  its  boote,  but  forms  a  library.  There  are  three 
rooms,  one  for  reading,  another  for  converaation,  and  the 
third  JH  the  library;  good  fires  in  winter  are  provided,  and 
wax  candles.  Measrs.  Epivent  had  the  goodness  to  attend 
me  in  a  water  expedition,  to  view  the  eatablishment  of  Mr. 
"Wilkinson,  for  boring  cannon,  in  an  island  in  the  Loire 
below  Nantes.'  Until  that  well  known  English  manu- 
facturer arrived,  the  French  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
casting  cannon  solid,  and  then  boring  them.  Mr.  Willdn- 
Bon's  machinery,  for  boring  four  cannons,  is  now  at  work, 
moved  by  tide  wheels;  but  they  have  erected  a  Bteam 
engine,  with  a  new  apparatus  for  boring  seven  more; 
M.  de  la  Motte,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  whole,  shewed 
us  also  a  model  of  this  engine,  about  six  feet  long,  five 
high,  and  four  or  five  broad ;  which  he  worked  for  us,  by 
making  a  small  fire  under  the  boiler  that  is  not  bi^et  than 
a  lai^e  tea-kettle ;  one  of  the  best  machines  for  a  traveling 
philosopher  that  I  have  seen,  Kantes  is  as  enfiamme  ia 
the  cause  of  liberty,  as  any  town  in  France  can  be ;  the 
conversations  I  witnessed  here,  prove  how  great  a  change  is 
effected  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  present  government  to  last  half  a  century 
longer,  unless  the  dearest  and  most  decided  talents  are  at  the 
helm.  The  American  revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
another  in  France,  if  government  does  not  take  care  of  itself.' 
The  23d  one  of  the  twelve  prisoners'  from  the  Baatile 
arrived  here — he  was  the  most  violent  of  them  all — and  his 
imprisonment  has  been  far  enough  from  silencing  him. 

'  The  island  of  Indrpt  is  evideoll/  meant,  the  great  Slate  fiwtory  of 
anns  at  the  present  day. 

'  It  wanted  no  great  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  this;  bu!  li 
events  bave  shenn  that  I  was  ver;  wide  of  (he  mark  when  I  talked  of 
fifty  years. — Aulhor's  Note. 

'  TweNe  Breton  gentlemen  depnted  to  Tecsaillea  willi  a  deunncialion 
of  the  ministers  for  their  suspension  of  provincial  parliaments.  They 
were  at  onee  sent  to  the  Bastille.  Ic  was  this  war  of  the  king  and  the 
parliaments  that  brought  about  the  assemhty  of  the  States -General,  the 
step  being  decided  on  by  the  assembly  of  Grenoble,  Jnly  31,  1788. 
See  H.  Martin,  vol.  Kvi.,  p  608,  tl  seg. 
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The  25th.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  quitted  a 
society  both  intelligent  and  agreeable,  nor  should  I  feel 
comfortably  if  I  did  not  hope  to  see  Messrs.  Epivents 
again ;  I  have  little  chance  of  being  at  !Nantes,  but  if  they 
come  a,  second  time  to  England,  I  have  a  promise  of  aeeing 
them  at  Bradfield.  The  younger  of  these  gentlemen  spent 
a  fortnight  with  Lord  Shelbume  at  Bowood,  which  he  re- 
membera  with  much  pleasure;  Colonel  Barre  and  Dr. 
PrieBtley  were  there  at  the  same  time.  To  Auceuis'  is  all 
inclosed:  for  seven  miles  many  seata. — 22^  miles. 

The  26th,  To  the  scene  of  the  vintage.  I  had  not 
before  been  witness  to  so  much  advantage  as  here ;  last 
autumn  the  heavy  rains  made  it  a  melancholy  business.  At 
present,  all  is  life  and  activity.  The  countrjr  all  thickly 
and  well  inclosed.  Glorious  view  of  the  Loire  from  a  vil- 
lage, the  last  of  Bretagne,  where  is  a  great  barrier  across 
the  road  and  custom-houses,  to  search  every  thing  coming 
from  thence.  The  Loire  takes  the  appearance  of  a,  lake 
large  enough  to  be  interesting.  There  is  on  both  sides  an 
accompanyment  of  wood,  which  is  not  universal  on  this 
river.  The  addition  of  towns,  steeples,  windmilla,  and  a 
great  range  of  lovely  country,  covered  with  vinee;  the 
character  gay  as  well  as  noble.  Enter  Anjou,  with  a  great 
range  of  meadows.  Pass  St.  George,"  and  take  the  road  to 
Angers.  For  ten  miles  quit  the  Loire  and  meet  it  again  at 
Angers.  Letters  from  Mons.  di'  Broussonet;  but  he  is 
unable  to  inform  me  in  what  part  of  Anjou  was  the  • 
reaidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly ;  to  find  out  that 
nobleman'a  farm,  where  he  made  those  admirable  improve- 
ments, which  he  describes  in  the  Memoire  aur  lea  defriche- 
mem,  was  such  an  object  to  me,  that  I  was  determined  to 
go  to  the  place,  let  the  distance  out  of  my  way  be  what  it 
might. — -30  mOes. 

The  27th.  Among  my  letters,  one  to  Mons.  de  la  Livo- 
niere,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Sot-iety  of  Agriculture 
here.  I  found  he  was  at  his  country-seat,  two  leagues  ofE 
at  Mignianne.'  On  my  arrival  at  his  seat,  he  was  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  his  family ;  not  being  past  twelve,  I 

'  AncpDis  (Loire  Inferli^iira). 

*  St.  GiKir^s-siir'Loice  (Maiae  and  Loire). 
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thouglit  to  have  escaped  thia  awkwardness ;  but  both  him- 
self and  Madame  prevented  all  emljarrassinent  by  very  un- 
affectedly desiiing  me  to  partake  with  them,  and  making 
not  the  least  derangement  either  in  table  or  looks,  placed 
me  at  once  at  my  ease,  to  a>n  indifferent  dinner,  garnished 
with  so  much  ease  and  chearf  ulness  that  I  found  it  a  repast 
more  to  my  taste  than  tlie  most  splendid  iables  conld 
afford.  An  English  family  in  the  country,  similar  in 
situation,  taken  unawares  in  the  same  way,  would  receive 
you  with  ao  unquiet  hospitality,  and  an  anxious  politeness ; 
and  after  waiting  for  a  hurry-scurry  derangement  of  cloth, 
table,  plates,  sideboard,  pot  and  spit,  would  give  you  per- 
haps ao  good  a  dinner,  that  none  of  the  family,  between 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  could  supply  one  word  of  conversa- 
tion, and  you  would  depart  under  cordial  wishes  that  you 
might  never  return. — This  folly,  bo  common  in  England,  is 
never  met  with  in  France :  the  French  are  quiet  in  their 
houses,  and  do  things  without  effort. — Mona.  Livoniere 
conversed  with  me  much  on  the  plan  of  my  travels,  which 
he  commended  greatly,  but  thought  it  very  extraordinary 
that  neither  government,  nor  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  nor 
the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  should  at  least  he  at  the  ex- 

Cce  of  my  journey.  This  idea  is  purely  French;  they 
e  no  notion  of  private  people  going  out  of  their  wayfor 
the  public  good,  without  being  paid  by  the  public ;  nor 
could  he  well  comprehend  me,  when  I  told  him  that  every 
t  thing  is  well  done  in  England,  except  what  is  done  with 
public  money.  I  was  greatly  concerned  to  fiud  that  he 
could  give  me  no  intelligence  concerning  the  residence  of  the 
late  marquis  of  Tourbilly,  as  it  would  be  a  provoking  cir- 
cumstance to  pass  all  through  the  province  without  finding 
his  house,  and  afterwards  hear  perhaps  that  I  had  been 
ignorantly  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  In  the  evening  re- 
turned to  Angers. — 20  miles. 

The  28th.  To  La  FlSche.  The  chateau  of  Duretal,'  be- 
longing to  the  dutchesB  d'Estissac,  is  boldly  situated  above 
the  httletown  of  that  name,  and  on  the  banks  of  abeautiful 
river,  the  slopes  to  which  that  hang  to  the  south  are 
covered  with  vines.  The  country  ehearful,  dry,  and  plca- 
ubCs,  partly  restored. 
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sant  for  residence.     I  enquired  here  of  several  gentlemen 
for  the  residence  of  the  marquia  of  Tourbilly,  but  all  in 
_vam.     The  30  miles  to  La  Meche  the  road  is  a  noble  one ; 
:  gravel,   smooth,   and   kept  in  admirable  order.      La 
'    1  neat,  clean,  little  town,  not  ill  built,  on  the  river 
lat  flows  to  Ihiretal,  which  is  navigable ;  but  the  trade  is 
tconsidprable.    My  first  business  here,  as  every  where  else 
In  Aajou,  waa  to  enquire  for  the  residence  of  the  marquis 
]4,&  TourtiUy.     I  repeated  my  enquiries  till  I  found  that 
Kfhere  was  a  pIiLce  not  far  from  La  iFlflche,  called  Tourbilly, 
■but  not  what  I  wanted,  aa  there  was  no  Mons,  de  Tourbilly 
Uiere,  but  a  marquis  de  Galway,  who  inherited  Tourbilly 
from  his  father.     This  peipleied  me  more  and  more;  and 
■X  renewed  my  enquiries  with   so  much  e^emesa,  that 
faeveral  people,  I  believe,  thought  me  half  mad.     At  last  I 
1  met  with  an  ancient  lady  who  solved  my  difficulty ;  she  in- 
r  formed  me,  that  Tourbilly,  about  twelve  miles  from  Iia 
FlSche,  was  the  place  I  was  in  search  of :  that  it  belonged 
to  the  marqiiis  of  that  name,  who  had  written  some  books 
ahe  believed ;  that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  insolvent ; 
that  the  father  of  the  present  marquis  de  Galwaj  boug'ht 
the  estate.     This  was  sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  I  deter- 
mined to  take  a  guide  the  next  morning,  and,  as  I  could 
not  visit  the  marquis,  at  least  see  the  remains  of  his  im- 
provements.    The  news,  however,  that  he  died  insolvent, 
hurt  me  very  much ;  it  was  a  bad  commentary  on  his  book, 
and  foresaw,  that  whoever  I  should  find  atTonrbiUy,  would 
be  full  of  ridicule,  on  a  husbandry  that  proved  the  loss  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  was  practised. — 30  miles. 

The  29th.  This  morning  I  executed  my  project;  my 
(Toide  was  a  countryman  with  a  good  pair  of  legs,  who  con- 
ducted me  across  a  range  of  such  ling  wastes  as  the 
marquis  speaks  of  in  his  memoir.  They  appear  boundless 
here;  and  I  was  told  that  1  could  travel  many— many 
days,  and  see  nothing  else :  what  fields  of  improvement  to 
make,  not  to  lose  estates !  At  last  we  arrived  at  Tourbilly,' 
a  poor  village,  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  in  a  vale  between 
two  rising  grounds,  which  are  yet  heath  and  wast* ;  the 
chatfiau  in  the  midst,  with  plantations  of  fine  poplars  lead- 
'  Turbilly  (Maine  and  Loire).  This  ctatcan,  XVUUi.  Cent,  still 
'  lis.  Bud  is  in  poBsesgioD  of  the  De  Broc  family. 
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ing  to  it.  I  canaot  easily  express  the  anxious  inquiaitiTe 
curioBitj  I  felt  to  examine  every  scrap  of  the  estate ;  iii> 
hedge  or  tree,  no  bush  but  what  was  interesting  to  me ;  I 
had  read  the  translatioa  of  the  marquis's  history  of  hia 
improvemeota  in  Mr.  Mills'  husbandry,'  and  thought  it 
the  most  interesting  morsel  I  had  met  with,  long  before  I 
procuted  the  original  Memoire  but  Ins  defrichemenv ;  and 
determined  that  if  ever  I  ehonld  go  to  France  to  view  im- 
provements the  recital  of  which  had  given  me  such  plea- 
I  had  neither  letter  nor  introduction  to  the  present 
owner,  the  marquis  de  Galway.  I  therefore  stated  to  hiia 
the  plain  fact,  tiiat  I  had  read  Mona.  de  Tourbilly's  hook 
with  BO  much  pleasure,  that  I  wished  much  to  view  the 
improvements  described  in  it ;  he  answered  me  directly  in 
good  Enghsh,  received  me  with  such  cordiality  of  polite- 
ness, and  such  expressions  of  regard  for  the  purport  of  my 
travels,  that  he  put  me  perfectly  in  humour  with  myself, 
and  consequently  with  alt  around  me.  He  ordered  break- 
fast a  I'Angloige ;  gave  orders  for  a  man  to  attend  us  in 
our  walk,  who  I  desired  might  be  tlie  oldest  labourer  to  be 
found  of  the  late  man^uia  de  Tourbilly's.  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  one  was  alive  who  had  worked  with  him  from 
the  beginning  of  his  improvement.  At  breakfast  Mons. 
de  Galway  introduced  me  to  hia  brother,  who  also  spoke 
English,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  do  the  same  to 
Madame  de  Qalway,  who  was  in  the  straw :  he  then  gave 
me  an  account  of  hia  father's  acquiring  the  estate  and 
chateau  of  Tourbilly.  Hia  great- grand -father  cams  to 
Bretagne  with  King  James  n.  when  he  fled  from  the 
English  throne ;  some  of  the  same  family  are  still  living 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  particularly  at  Lotta.  His  father 
was  famous  in  that  province  for  his  skill  in  agriculture  ; 
and,  Eis  a  reward  for  an  improvement  he  had  wrought  on 
the  landes,  the  states  of  the  province  gave  hiir  a  waste 
tract  in  the  island  of  Belleisle,  which  at  present  belongs  to 
his  son.  Hearing  that  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly  was  totally 
ruined,  and  his  estates  in  Anjou  tobo  sold  by  the  creditors, 

'  This  writer  would  appear  to  be  tha  criLaakcor  of  Count  Gjllenborg'i 
"  Elements  of  HuabaDdry,"  ITTO,  and  spoken  of  in  no  polite  termi  u 
"Agriculture  Mills"  in  a  letter  from  John  Grar  M  Smollett,  1771. 
Mills  nlso  translated  Virgil's  "Ueorgics,"  1780. 
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!  viewed  them,  and  findiug  the  land  very  improveable. 
made  the  purchase,  giring  about  15,000  louia  d'ora  for 
sTourtiilly,  a  price  which  made  the  acqaiaition  highly  advan- 
Itageoue,  aotwithstauding  his  having  bought  some  law-snits 

■  with  the  estate.  It  is  about  3000  arpeats,  nearly  contiguous, 
■the  seigneury  of  two  parishes,  with  the  katite  juiiice,  &c.  a 

jiaadsome,  large,  and  convenient  chateau,  offices  very  com- 

^leat,  and  many  plantations,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 

an  concerning  whom  my  enquiries  were  directed.     I  was 

moat  breathless  on  the  question  of  so  great  an  improTer 

■  })eing  ruined !  "  You  are  unhappy  that  a  man  should  be 
ElTuined  by  an  art  you  love  ao  much."  Precisely  so.  Bui 
l.he  eased  me  in  a  moment,  by  adding,  thttt  if  the  maiTquir 
k  liad  done  nothing  but  farm  and  improve,  he  bad  never  been 
Iroined.  One  day,  as  he  waa  boring  to  find  marl,  his  ill 
■.stars  discovered  a  vein  of  earth,  perfectly  white,  which  on 
I  trial  did  not  effervesce  with  acids.'  It  struck  him  as  an 
Iftcquisition  for  porcelain — he  shewed  it  to  a  manufacturer 

I- it  was   pronounced  excellent :   the  marquis's  imagi- 

I  nation  toot  fire,  and  he  thought  of  converting  the  poor 
I  village  of  Tourhilly  into  a  town,  bj  a  fabric  of  china 

""  e  went  to  work  on  his  own  account raised  buildings 

and  got  together  all  that  was  necessary,  except  skill 

md  capital. In  fine.he  made  good  porcelain,  was  cheated 

W'hj  hia  agents,  and  people,  and  at  last  ruined.  A  soap 
manufactory,  which  he  established  also,  as  well  as  some 
law-suits  relative  to  other  estates,  had  their  share  in 
causing  his  misfortunes :  his  creditors  seized  the  estate, 
but  permitted  bim  to  administer  it  till  his  death,  when  it 
was  sold.  The  only  part  of  the  tale  that  lessened  my 
r^ret  was,  that,  though  married,  he  left  no  family ;  so 
that  his  ashes  will  sleep  in  peace,  without  his  memory  being 
reviled  by  an  indigent  posterity.  His  ancestors  acquired 
the  estate  by  marriage  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His 
agricultural  improvements,  Mons,  Galway  observed,  cer- 
tainly did  not  hurt  him  ;  they  were  not  well  done,  nor  well 
BHipported  by  himself,  but  they  rendered  the  estate  more 
valuable ;  and  he  never  heard  that  they  had  brought  him 
into  any  difficulties,     I  cannot  but  observe  here,  tluit  there 

'  Eanlin  noa  discovered  in  France  in   17G0.     The  magnificent  beds 
PH  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a  country  doctor  ia  1768. 
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seems  a,  fatality  to  attend  conntry  gentlemen  whenever 
they  attempt  trade  or  manufacture.  In  England  I  never 
Imew  a,  man  of  landed  property,  with  the  education  and 
habita  of  landed  property,  attempt  either,  but  they  were 
infallibly  ruined ;  or  if  not  reined,  couBiderably  hurt 
by  them.  Whether  it  is  that  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
trade  have  something  in  them  repugnant  to  the  sentunents 
which  ought  to  flow  from  education  —  or  whether  the 
habitual  inattention  of  cotmtrj  gentlemen  to  small  gains 
and  savings,  which  are  the  sonl  of  trade,  renders  their 
HuecesB  impossible ;  to  whatever  it  may  be  owing,  the  fact 
is  such,  not  one  iu  a  million  succeeds.  Agricultuje,  in  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  is  the  only  proper  and  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  their  industry ;  and  though  (gnorance  renders 
this  sometimes  dangeroEB,  yet  they  can  with  safety  attempt 
no  other.  The  old  labourer,  whose  name  is  Piron  (as  pro- 
pitious I  hope  to  farming  as  to  wit),  being  arrived,  we 
sallied  forth  to  tread  what  to  me  was  a  sort  of  classic 
ground.  I  shall  dwell  but  little  on  the  particulars:  they 
make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  Memoire  ewr  les  defriche- 
mens  than  at  TourbiUy;  the  meadows,  even  near  the 
chateau,  are  yet  very  rough ;  the  general  features  are 
rough :  hut  the  alleys  of  poplars,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
memoirs,  are  nobly  grown  indeed,  and  do  credit  to  his 
memory ;  they  are  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  girt  a  foot  r  the 
willows  are  equal.  Why  were  they  not  oak?  to  have 
transmitted  to  the  farming  travellers  of  another  century 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  viewing  the  more  perishable  poplars 
of  the  present  time  ;  the  causeways  near  the  castle  must 
have  been  arduous  works.  The  mulberries  are  in  a  state 
of  neglect ;  Mons.  G-alwaVa  father  not  being  fond  of  that 
culture,  destroyed  many,  but  some  hundreds  remain,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  poor  people  had  made  as  far  as  26  lbs.  of 
silk,  but  none  attempted  at  present.  The  meadows  had  been 
drained  and  improved  near  the  chateau  to  the  amount  of 
50  or  60  arpents,  they  are  now  rushy,  but  valuable  in  such 
a  country.  Near  them  is  a  wood  of  Bourdeaux  pines,  sown 
35  years  ago,  and  are  now  worth  five  or  aii'liv.  each.  I 
waUied  into  the  boggy  bit  that  produced  the  great  cabbages 
he  mentioned,  it  joins  a  large  and  most  improveable  bottom. 
Piron   informed  me  that  the  marquis  pared  and  burnt 
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ahout  100  arpents  in  all.  and  he  folded  250  ahecp.  On  our 
return  to  the  chateau,  Mona.  de  GaJway,  finding  what  an 
enthneiaBt  I  was  in  agriculture,  searched  among  hia  paiiere 
to  find  fi  raamiscript  of  the  raaTquis  de  Tonrbilij'a.  written 
-with  bis  own  band,  which  he  had  the  goodnesBto  make  me 
a,  present  of,  and  wbich  I  shall  keep  amongst  mv  curiosities 
in  agriculture.  The  polite  reception  I  bad  met  from  Mons. 
Galway,  and  the  friendly  attention  he  had  given  to  my 
views,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  my  pursuits,  and  wishing 
to  promote  it,  would  have  induced  me  very  cheerfully  to  have 
accepted  his  invitation  of  remaining  some  days  with  him  ; 
had  I  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  moment  of  madame 
Galway'a  being  in  bed,  would  render  such  an  unlocked  for 
visit  inconvenient,  I  took  my  leave  therefore  in  the  evening, 
and  returned  to  La  Fleehe  by  a  different  road, — 25  mUes. 

The  30th.  A  quantity  of  moora  to  Le  Mans,^  they 
assured  me  at  Guerces,'  that  they  are  here  60  leagues  in 
circumference,  with  no  great  interruptions.  At  Lis  Mans 
I  was  unlucky  in  Mona.  Toumai,  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Agriculture,  being  absent. — 28  mQes. 

October  1.  Towards  Algn^on,'  the  country  a  contrast 
to  what  I  passed  yesterday  ;  good  land,  well  inclosed,  well 
built,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  with  marling.  A  noble 
road  of  dark  coloured  stone,  apparently  femiginouH,  that 
binds  well.  Near  Beaumont'  vineyards  in  sight  on  the 
hill  a,  and  these  are  the  last  in  thus  travelling  northwards  ; 
the  whole  country  finely  watered  by  rivers  and  streams,  yet 
no  irrigation. — 30  miles. 

The  2d.  Four  miles  to  Kouant,'  of  rich  herbage,  under 
bullocks. — 28  miles. 

The  3d.  From  Gfac^'  towards  Bemay.'  Pass  the  man- 
shal  due  de  Broglio's  chateau  at  Broglio,*  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  multiplicity  of  clipt  hedges,  double, 
treble,  and  quadruple,  that  he  must  half  maintain  the  poor 
of  the  little  town  in  clipping. — 25  miles. 

The  4th.  Leave  Bcmay ;  where,  and  at  other  places  in 
this  country,  are  many  mud  walls,  made  of  rich  red  loam. 


'  (Sarthe,)  '  La  Gaierche  (Sarllie). 

'  (CIrne.)  *  Boaumonl-sur-Sarllie  (Sarllie|. 

■  NoQfina  (Sarthe).  .   '   (Orne.) 

^  (Euro.)  '  Broglie  (Eure).    Tliis  chatenu  still  e-i-ts. 
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tba.tcbed  at  top,  aud  well  planted  with  fruit-trees :  a  hint 
Tery  well  worth  taking  for  copying  in  England,  where  brict 
and  stone  are  dear.  Come  to  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  Prance,  or  indeed  in  Europe.  There  are  few  finer  views 
than  the  first  of  Elbeuf,'  from  the  eminence  above  it, 
which  is  high ;  the  town  at  your  feet  in  the  bottom ;  on 
one  side  the  Seine  presents  a  noble  reach,  broken  by  wooded 
ielandB,  and  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  hill,  coyered 
with  a  prodigious  wood,  surrounding  the  whole. 

The  5th.  To  Bouen,  where  I  found  the  hotel  royal,  a 
contraat  to  that  dirty,  impertinent,  cheating  bole  the 
pomme  de  fin.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  not 
D  large,  I  think,  aa  that  of  Nantes,  but  not  comparable  in 
elegance  or  decoration;  it  is  sombre  and  dirty.  Gretty's 
Caravanne  de  Gaire,  the  music  of  which,  though  too  much 
chorus  and  noise,  has  some  t«nder  and  pleasing  passages. 
I  like  it  better  than  any  other  piece  I  have  heard  of  that 
celebrated  composer.  The  next  morning  waited  on  Mons. 
Soanegatty,  profesteur  de  physique  dans  la  Societe  Royale 
iT  Agriculture ;  he  received  me  with  poHteneas.  He  has  a 
considerable  room  furnished  with  mathematical  and  phi. 
losophical  instruments  and  models.  Heexplaiaed  some  of 
the  latter  to  me  that  are  of  his  own  invention,  particularly 
one  of  a  furnace  for  calcining  gypsum,  which  is  brought 
here  in  large  quantities  from  Montmartre.'  Waited  on 
Messrs.  Midy,  Bossec  and  Co.,  the  most  consideralDle  wool 
merchants  in  France,  who  were  so  kind  as  to  shew  me  a 
■Treat  variety  of  wools,  from  moat  of  the  European  countries, 
dnd  permitted  me  to  take  specimens.  The  next  morning 
1  went  to  Dametal,'  where  Mons,  Curmer  shewed  me  hia 
manufacture.  EetiuTi  to  Eouen,  and  dined  with  Mona. 
Portier,  directewr  general  des  /ermes,  to  whom  I  had  brought 
ii  letter  from  the  due  de  la  Eochefoucauld.  The  conversa- 
tion tamed,  among  other  subjects,  on  the  want  of  new 
streets  at  Souen,  on  comparison  with  Havre,  Nantes,  and 
Bourdeaui ;  at  the  latter  places  it  was  remarked,  that  a 
merchant  makes  a  fortune  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
liuilds  away ;  but  at  Eouen,  it  is  a  commerce  of  ceconomy, 
in  which  a  man  is  long  doing  it,  and  therefore  unable  with 

'  (Seine  Inr^rienre.)  '  Sabarb  of  FftriB ;  the  calcined  gjpsum 

refered  lo  it  now  known  as  "  Plaster  of  Puria." 
'  The  Billet  from  Boaen  an  the  Amiens  railway  {Hid). 
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prudence  to  make  the  same  exertioaB.  Evcr^  person  at 
table  agreed  in  another  point  which  was  discussed,  that 
the  wine  proTiocea  are  the  poorest  in  all  France:  I  urged 
the  produce  being  greater  per  arpent  by  far  than  of  other 
lands ;  thej  adhered  to  the  fact  as  one  generallj  known 
and  admitted.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  Madame  du 
Fresne  entertained  me  greatly ;  she  is  an  excellent  actress, 
never  overdoes  her  parts,  and  mate  one  feel  by  feeling  her- 
self. The  more  I  see  of  the  French  theatre,  the  more  I  am 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  to  our  own,  in  the 
number  of  good  performers,  and  in  the  paucity  of  bad 
ones ;  and  in  the  quantity  of  dancers,  singers,  and  persons 
on  whom  the  buaineaa  of  tbe  theatre  depends,  ah.  esta- 
blished on  a  great  scale.  1  remark,  in  tbe  sentiments  that 
are  applauded,  the  same  generous  feelings  in  the  audience 
in  France,  that  have  many  times  in  England  put  me  in 
good  humour  with  my  countrymen.  We  are  too  apt  to 
hate  the  French,  for  myself  I  see  many  reasons  to  be 
pleased  with,  them  ;  attributing  faults  very  much  to  their 
government ;  perhaps  in  our  own,  our  roughness  and 
want   of   good    tempei  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same 

The  8th.  My  plan  had  for  some  time  been  to  go  directly 
to  England,  on  leaving  Eouen,  for  the  post-offices  had  been 
cruelly  uncertain.  I  had  received  no  letters  for  some  time 
from  my  family,  though  I  had  written  repeatedly  to  urge 
it ;  they  passed  to  a  person  at  Paris  who  was  to  forward 
them ;  but  some  carelessness,  or  other  cause,  impeded  all, 
at  a  time  that  others  directed  to  the  towns  I  passed,  came 
regularly ;  I  had  fears  that  some  of  my  family  were  Ul,  and 
that  they  would  not  write  bad  news  to  me  in  a  situation 
where  knowing  the  worst  could  have  no  influence  in  chang- 
ing it  for  better.  But  the  desire  I  had  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  Lft  Roche  &uyon,  of  the  dutcbess  d'Anville's  and 
the  due  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  prolonged  ray  journey,  and  I 
set  forward  on  this  further  excursion.  A  truly  noble  view 
from  tbe  road  above  Eouen;  the  city  at  one  end  of  the 
vale,  with  the  river  flowing  to  it  perfectly  checkered  with 
isles  of  wood.  The  other  divides  into  two  great  channels,  . 
between  which  the  vale  is  all  spread  with  islands,  some 
arable,  some  meadow,  and  much  wood  on  all.     Pass  Pont 
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I'Arch'  to  Louviers."  I  had  letters  for  the  celebrated 
manufacturer  Mons,  Decretot,  who  received  me  with  a. 
kindneas  that  ought  to  have  some  better  epithet  than 
polite ;  he  shewed  me  hie  fabric,  unqueationably  the  first 
woollen  one  in  the  world,  if  success,  beauty  of  fabric,  and 
im  inexhaustible  iavention  to  supply  with  taste  all  the 
cravings  of  fancy,  can  give  the  merit  of  such  superiority. 
Perfection  goes  no  further  than  the  Vigonia  clotha  of 
Mens.  Decretot,  at  110  liv.  {41.  16s.  3d.)  the  auhie.  He 
shewed  me  also  his  cotton-mills,  under  the  direction  of 
two  Engliahmen.  Near  Louviers  ia  a  manufacture  of 
copper  plates  for  the  bottoms  of  the  King's  ships ;  a  colony 
of  EngHshmen,  I  aupped  with  Mona.  Decretflt,  paasing  a 
very  pleasant  evening  in  the  company  of  some  agreeable 
ladies.— 1?  miles. 

The  9th.  By  G-uillon '  to  Vernon  ;  ■*  the  vale  flat  rich 
arable.  Among  the  notea,  I  had  long  ago  taken  of  objects 
to  see  in  France,  waa  the  plantation  of  mulberries,  and  the 
silk  establishment  of  the  marechal  de  Belleisle,  at  Bisay,' 
near  Vernon ;  the  attempts  repeatedly  made  by  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  at  London,  to  introduce  ailk 
into  England,  had  made  the  similar  undertakings  in  the 
north  of  France  more  interesting.  I  accordingly  made  all 
the  enquiries  that  were  necessary  for  discovering  the  suc- 
cess of  this  meritorioua  attempt.  Bissy  is  a  fine  place, 
purchased  on  the  death  of  the  due  de  Belleisle  by  the  due 
de  Peutbievre,  who  has  but  one  amuBement,  which  is  that 
of  varying  his  residence  at  the  numerous  seats  he  possesses 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  something  rational 
in  this  taste  ;  I  should  like  myself  to  Lave  a  score  of  farms 
from  the  vale  of  Valencia  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  to  visit  and  direct  their  cultivation  by  turns.  Prom 
Vernon,  cross  the  Seine,  and  mount  the  chalk  hillH  again ; 
after  which  mount  t^ain,  and  to  La  Eoche  G-uyon,°  the 

re). 

-  I  tore.)  -  (tiire.j 

"  The  old  cMteau  de  Biz;  was  replaced  in  1866  by  a.  new  building  in 

B  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

■  ITiis  chfitean  has  been  reconatmcfetl,  parts  of  the  ancient  building 

maining.   It  atill  belongs  lo  the  familj'  of  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancmin. 
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most  singular  place  I  have  seen.  Madame  d'Anville  and 
tlie  due  de  la  Rocliefoucauld  received  me  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  made  me  pleased  with  the  place  had  it  been  in 
the  midst  of  a  bog.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  also  the 
dutchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld  here,  with  whom  I  had  passed 
so  much  agreeable  time  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  a  thoroughly 
good  woman,  with  that  simplicity  of  character  which  is 
banished  by  pride  of  family  or  foppery  of  rank.  The  Abb^ 
Rochon,^  the  celebrated  astronomer,  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  with  some  other  company  which,  with  the  domes- 
tics and  trappings  of  a  grand  seigneur,  gave  La  Roche 
Guyon  exactly  the  resemblance  of  the  residence  of  a  great 
lord  in  England.  Europe  is  now  so  much  assimilated,  that 
if  one  goes  to  a  house  where  the  fortune  is  15  or  20,0001. 
a-year,  we  shall  find  in  the  mode  of  living  much  more  re- 
semblance than  a  young  traveller  will  ever  be  prepared  to 
look  for. — 23  miles. 

The  10th.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  places  I  have 
been  at.  The  chalk  rock  has  been  cut  perpendicularly,  to 
make  room  for  the  chateau.  The  kitchen,  which  is  a  large 
one,  vast  vaults,  and  extensive  cellars  (magnificently  filled 
by  the  way)  with  various  other  offices,  are  all  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  merely  fronts  of  brick  ;  the  house  is  large,  con- 
taining thirty-eight  apartments.  The  present  dutchess  has 
added  a  handsome  saloon  of  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  well 
proportioned,  with  four  fine  tablets  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry, 
also  a  library  well  filled.  Here  I  was  shewn  the  ink- stand 
that  belonged  to  the  famous  Louvois,  the  minister  of 
Louis  XTV.  known  to  be  the  identical  one  from  which  he 
signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  I  suppose 
also  the  order  to  Turenne  to  bum  the  Palatinate.  This 
marquis  de  Louvois  was  grandfather  to  the  two  dutchesses 
d'Anville  and  d'Estissac,  who  inherited  all  his  fortune,  as 
well  as  their  own  family  one  of  the  house  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, from  which  family  I  conceive,  and  not  from  Louvois, 
they  inherited  their  dispositions.  From  the  principal  apart- 
ment, there  is  a  balcony  that  leads  to  the  walks  which 
serpentine  up  the  mountain.  Like  all  French  peats,  there 
is  a  town,  and  a  great  potager  to  remove  before  it  would  be 

^  Author  of  "  Voyage  k  Madagascar  et  aux  Indes  Orientales,"  died 
1817. 
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consonant  with  English  ideas.  Bissy,  the  due  de  Peu- 
thievre's,  is  just  tlie  same ;  before  the  chateau  there  ia  a. 
gently  falling  Tale  with  a  little  stream  through  it.  that 
might  be  made  any  thing  of  for  lauming  and  watering ; 
esaetly  there,  in  full  front  of  the  house,  they  have  placed  a 
great  kitchen-garden,  with  walla  enough  for  a  fortress. 
The  houses  of  the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in 
TouraJne,  are  burrowed  into  the  chalk  rock,  and  have  a, 
singular  appearance :  here  are  two  streets  of  them,  one 
above  another  ;  they  are  asserted  to  be  wholesome,  warm 
in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer,  but  others  thought  diffe- 
rently ;  and  that  they  were  bad  for  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  due  de  la  Bonhefoucauld  had  the  kindness 
to  order  the  steward  to  give  me  all  the  information  I 
wanted  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to 
speak  to  such  persons  as  was  neoessary  on  points  that  he 
was  in  doubt  about.  At  an  English  nobleman's,  there 
would  have  been  three  or  four  farmers  asked  to  meet  mi.', 
who  would  have  dined  with  the  family  amongst  the  ladies 
of  the  first  rank.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say,  that  I 
have  had  this  &t  leaet  an  hundred  times  in  the  first  houees 
of  our  islands.  It  is  however,  a  thing  that  in  the  present 
state  of  manners  in  France,  would  not  be  met  with  from 
Calais  to  Bayonne,  eseept  by  chance  in  the  house  of  some 
great  lord  that  had  beeu  much  in  England,'  and  then  not 
unless  it  was  asked  for.  The  nobility  in  France  have  no 
more  idea  of  practising  agriculture,  and  making  it  an  object 
of  conversation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  as  they  would 
speak  of  a  loom  or  a  bowsprit,  than  of  any  other  object  the 
moat  remote  from  their  habits  and  pursuits.  I  do  not  so 
much  blame  them  for  this  neglect,  as  I  do  that  herd  of 
,  visionary  and  absurd  writers  on  agriculture,  who,  from 
their  chambers  in  cities,  have,  with  an  impertinence  almost 
incredible,  deluged  France  with  nonsense  and  theory, 
enough  to  disgust  and  ruin  the  whole  nobility  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  12th.  Part  with  regret  from  a  society  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with. — 35  miles. 

The  13th.     The  20  miles  to  Eonen.  the  same  features. 

'  I  nnce  knew  it  al  the  duu  de  Ijatiuourt'a. — Aal/ior'i  Nate. 
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First  view  of  Rouen  sudden  and  striking ;  but  tlie  road 
doubling,  in  order  to  turn  more  gently  down  tbe  bill,  pre- 
sents from  an  elbow  tbe  finest  view  of  a  town  I  bave  ever 
seen ;  tbe  wbole  city,  witb  all  its  cburcbes  and  convents, 
and  its  catbedral  proudly  rising  in  tbe  midst,  fills  tbe  vale. 
Tbe  river  presents  one  reacb,  crossed  by  tbe  bridge,  and 
tben  dividing  into  two  fine  cbannels,  forms  a  large  island 
covered  witb  wood ;  tbe  rest  of  tbe  vale  of  verdure  and 
cultivation,  of  gardens  and  babitations,  finisb  tbe  scene,  in 
perfect  unison  witb  tbe  great  city  tbat  forms  tbe  capital 
feature.  Wait  on  Mons.  d'Amboumay,  secretary  of  tbe 
society  of  agriculture,  wbo  was  absent  wben  I  was  bere  be- 
fore ;  we  bad  an  interesting  conversation  on  agriculture, 
and  on  tbe  means  of  encouraging  it.  I  found,  from  tbis 
very  ingenious  gentleman,  tbat  bis  plan  of  using  madder 
green,  wbicb  many  years  ago  made  so  mucb  noise  in  tbe 
agricultural  world,  is  not  practised  at  present  any  wbere ; 
but  be  continues  to  tbink  it  perfectly  practicable.  In  tbe 
evening  to  tbe  play,  wbere  Madame  Cretal,  from  Paris, 
acted  Nina;  and  it  proved  tbe  ricbest  treat  I  bave  received 
from  tbe  Frencb  tbeatre.  Sbe  performed  it  witb  an  inimi- 
table expression,  witb  a  tenderness,  a  naivete,  and  an 
elegance  witbal,  tbat  mastered  every  feeling  of  tbe  beart, 
against  wbicb  tbe  piece  was  written :  ber  expression  is  as 
delicious,  as  ber  countenance  is  beautiful ;  in  ber  acting, 
notbing  overcbarged,  but  all  kept  witbin  tbe  simplicity  of 
nature.  Tbe  bouse  was  crouded,  garlands  of  flowers  and 
laurel  were  tbrown  on  tbe  stage,  and  sbe  was  crowned  by 
tbe  otber  actors,  but  modestly  removed  tbem  from  ber 
bead,  as  often  as  tbey  were  placed  tbere. — 20  miles. 

Tbe  14tb.  Take  tbe  road  to  Dieppe.  Meadows  in  tbe 
vale  well  watered,  and  bay  now  making.  Sleep  at  Tote.^ — 
17i  miles. 

Tbe  15tb.  To  Dieppe.  I  was  lucky  enougb  to  find  tbe 
passage-boat  ready  to  sail ;  go  on  board  witb  my  f  aitbf  ul 
sure-footed  blind  friend.  I  sball  probably  never  ride  ber 
again,  but  all  my  feelings  prevent  my  selling  ber  in  France. 
— ^Witbout  eyes  sbe  bas  carried  me  in  safety  above  1,500 
miles ;  and  for  tbe  rest  of  ber  life  sbe  sball  bave  no  otber 

*  Tdtes  (Seine  Inf^rieure), 
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master  than  myself ;  could  I  afford  it,  this  should  be  her 
last  labour:  some  ploughing,  however,  on  my  farm,  she 
will  perform  for  me,  I  dare  say,  chearfuUy. 

Landing  at  the  neat,  new-built  town  of  Brighthebnstone, 
offers  a  much  greater  contrast  to  Dieppe,  which  is  old  and 
dirty,  than  Dover  does  to  Calais ;  and  in  the  castle  inn  I 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  in  fairy  land ;  but  I  paid  for  the 
enchantment.  The  next  day  to  lord  Sheffield's,  a  house  I 
never  go  to,  but  to  receive  equal  pleasure  and  instruction. 
I  longed  to  make  one  for  a  few  days  in  the  evening  library 
circle,  but  I  took  it  strangely  into  my  head,  from  one  or 
two  expressions,  merely  accidental,  in  the  conversation^ 
coming  after  my  want  of  letters  to  France,  that  I  had  cer- 
tainly lost  a  child  in  my  absence ;  and  I  humed  to  London 
next  morning,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  my  alarm 
a  false  one ;  letters  enough  had  been  written,  but  all  failed. 
To  Bradfield.— 302  miles. 
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MT  two  preceding  joumies  liad  crossed  the  whole  wes- 
tern half  of  France,  in  various  directions ;  and  the  in- 
formation I  had  received  in  making  them,  had  made  me  as 
much  a  master  of  the  general  huslmndrj,  the  soil,  manage- 
ment and  productions,  as  could  be  expected,  without  pene- 
trating in  every  comer ;  and  residing  long  in  various  sta- 
tions, a  method  of  surveying  such  a  kingdom  as  France, 
that  would  demand  several  lives  instead  of  years.     The 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  remained.     The  great  mass  of 
country,  formed  by  the  triangle,  whose  three  points  are 
Paris,   Strasbourg  and  Moulms,   and   the  mountainous 
region  S.E.  of  the  last  town,  presented  in  the  map  an 
ample  space,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  before  I 
could  have  such  an  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  I  had  planned 
the  acquisition ;  I  determined  to  make  this  third  effort,  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  design  which  appeared  more  and 
more  important,  the  more  I  reflected  on  it ;  and  less  likely 
to  be  executed  by  those  whose  powers  are  better  adapted 
to  the  imdertaking  than  mine.     The  meeting  of  the  States 
General  of  France  also,  who  were  now  assembled,  made  it 
the  more  necessary  to  lose  no  time ;  for  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, that  assembly  will  be  the  epoch  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  will  have  new  effects,  and,  for  what  I  know, 
attended  with  a  new  agriculture ;   and  to  have  the  regal 
sim  in  such  a  kingdom,  both  rise  and  set  without  the  terri- 
tory being  known,  must  of  necessity  be  regretted  by  every 
man  solicitous  for  real  political  knowledge.     The  events  of 
a  century  and  half,  including  the  brilliaiit  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  will  for  ever  render  the  sources  of  the  French  power 
interesting  to  mankind,  and  particularly  that  its  state  may 
be  known  previous  to  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
government,  as  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  old  and 
new  system  will  be  not  a  little  curious  in  future. 

June  2.     To  London.     At  night,  H  OenerosUe  cf  AleS' 
eandro,  by  Tarchi,  in  which  Signor  Marches!  exerted  his 
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powers,  and  aung  a  duet,  that  made  me  for  BOtae  mDmetits 
forget  all  the  aheep  and  pigs  of  Bradfield.  I  waa,  how- 
ever, much  better  entertained  after  it,  by  Biipping  at  my 
friend  Dr,  Bumey'8,  and  meeting  Miss  Bumey;  how  sel- 
dom it  ie  that  we  can  meet  two  characters  at  once  in  whom 
great  celebrity  deducts  nothing  from  private  amiableneaa  j 
how  many  dazzling  ones  that  we  have  no  deaire  to  live 
with  !  give  me  such  aa  to  great  talents,  add  the  qualities 
that  make  us  wish  to  shut  up  doors  with  them. 

The  3d.  Nothing  buzzing  in  my  ears  but  the  f^te  given 
last  night  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  beat  fete  of 
the  present  period  is  that  which  ten  millions  o£  people  are 
giving  to  themselves. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  ihe  flow  of  aool. 

The  animated  feelings  of  bosoms  beating  with  gratitude 
for  the  escape  of  one  common  i:alamity,  and  the  thrilling 
hope  of  the  contiuoance  of  common  blessings.  Meet  the 
count  de  Berchtotd  '  at  Mr.  Songa's ;  a  reach  '  of  good  sense 
and  important  views :— Why  does  not  the  Emperor  call 
him  to  his  own  country,  and  make  him  his  prime  minister  ? 
The  world  will  never  l>e  well  governed  till  princes  know 
their  subjects. 

The  4th.  To  Dover  in  the  machine,  with  two  merchants 
from  Stockholm,  a  German  and  a  Swede;  we  shall  be 
companions  to  Paris.  I  am  more  likely  to  learn  aomething 
useful  from  the  conversation  of  a  Swede  and  a  German, 
than  from  the  chance  medley  Engliahmen  of  a  stage-coach. 
— 72  miles. 

The  5th.  Passage  to  Calais ;  14  hours  for  reflection 
in  a  vehicle  that  does  not  allow  one  power  to  reflect. — 21 

The  6th.     A  Prenchniau  and  his  wife,  ajid  a  French 

'  Bcrebtolii,  Count  Leopolil  de,  a  distinguished  Gernmn  philan- 
thropist, born  1T3B,  died  1SU9.  He  traTelled  for  (ifieen  ^ean  Over 
EuRipe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminRtingphilsnthroiuQ 
tracts,  aud  was  one  of  the  moat  active  memhera  of  the  Kuval  Humana 
Society.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  in  attending  the  sick  and 
wounded  Anstrinn  soldiers  ailer  the  battle  of  Wagram. 

'  Beach,  used  in  a  sense  now  obsolete — extent  of  capacltj. 
"Be  sore  jourself  and  foar  awn  reach  to  know," — FoFB. 
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teacher  from  Ireland,  full  of  foppery  and  affectation,  which 
her  own  nation  did  not  give  her,  were  our  company,  with 
a  young  good-natured  raw  countryman  of  hers,  at  whom 
she  played  ofE  many  airs  and  graces.  The  man  and  his 
wife  contrived  to  produce  a  pack  of  cards,  to  banish,  they 
said,  Venuye  of  the  journey;  but  they  contrived  also  to 
fleece  the  young  fellow  of  five  louis.  This  is  the  first 
French  diligence  I  have  been  in,  and  shall  be  the  last ;  they 
are  detestable.     Sleep  at  Abbeville. — 78  miles. 

These  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  think  themselves 
(except  the  Swede)  very  cheerful  because  very  noisy ;  they 
have  stunned  me  with  singing ;  my  ears  have  been  so  tor- 
mented with  French  airs,  that  I  would  almost  as  soon  have 
rode  the  journey  blindfold  on  an  ass.  This  is  what  the 
French  call  good  spirits  ;  no  truly  chearful  emotion  in  their 
bosoms ;'  silent  or  singing ;  but  for  conversation  they  had 
none.  I  lose  all  patience  in  such  company.  Heaven  send 
me  a  blind  mare  rather  than  another  diligence !  We  were 
all  this  night,  as  well  as  all  the  day,  on  the  road,  and 
reached  Paris  at  nine  in  the  morning. — 102  miles. 

The  8th.  To  my  friend  Lazowski,  to  know  where  were 
the  lodgings  I  had  written  him  to  hire  me.  but  my  good 
dutchess  d'Estissac  would  not  allow  him  to  execute  my 
c(Hnmission.  I  foiuid  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  prepared 
for  me.  Paris  is  at  present  in  such  a  ferment  about  the 
States  Gkneral,^  now  holding  at  Versailles,  that  conversa- 
tion is  absolutely  absorbed  by  them.  Not  a  word  of  any 
thing  else  talked  of.  Every  thing  is  considered,  and  justly 
so,  as  important  in  such  a  crisis  of  the  fate  of  four-and- 
twenty  millions  of  people.  It  is  now  a  serious  contention 
whether  the  representatives  are  to  be  called  the  Commons 
or  Tiers  Etat;  they  call  themselves  steadily  the  former, 
while  the  court  and  the  great  lords  reject  the  term  with  a 
species  of  apprehension,  as  if  it  involved  a  meaning  not 
easily  to  be  fathomed.  But  this  point  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, compared  with  another,  that  has  kept  the  states 
for  some  time  in  inactivity,  the  verification  of  their  power 
separately  or  in  common.     The  nobility  and  the  clergy  de- 

'  The  States-General  had  assembled  5th  May  of  this  year,  composed 
of  308  representatives  of  (he  clergy,  285  of  the  nobles,  621  of  the  Tiera 
^tat,  or  Commons  (Lalanne). 


/^ 
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mand  the  former,  but  the  Gominons  BteoAiij  refuse  it ;  the 
reason  why  a,  circumstatice,  apparently  o[  no  great  conse- 
quence,  ia  thus  t«nacioualy  regarded,  is  that  it  may  decide 
their  sitting  for  the  future  in  separate  houses  or  in  one.' 
Those  who  are  warm  for  the  interest  of  the  people  declare 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  reform  some  of  the  grossext 

Lses  in  the  state,  if  the  nobility,  by  sitting  in  a  separate 
cbaniber,  shall  have  a  negative  on  the  wishes  of  the  people : 
and  that  to  give  such  a  veto  to  the  clergy  would  be  still 
more  preptosterous  ;  if  therefore,  by  the  verification  of  their 
powers  in  one  chamber,  they  shaU  once  come  together,  the 
popular  party  hope  that  there  will  remain,  no  power  after- 
wards to  separate.  The  nobility  and  clergy  foresee  the 
same  result,  and  will  not  therefore  agree  to  it.  In  this 
dilemma  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  feelingt  of  the  mo- 

nt.  It  is  not  my  busineBB  to  write  memoirs  of  what 
passes,  but  I  am  intent  to  catch,  as  well  aa  I  can,  the 
opinions  of  the  day  moat  prevalfot.  While  I  remain  at 
Paris,  I  shall  see  people  of  all  descriptionB,  from  the 
coffee-house  politiciaua  to  the  leaders  in  the  states ;  and 
the  chief  object  of  such  rapid  notes  as  I  throw  on  paper, 
will  be  to  catch  the  ideas  of  the  moment ;  to  compare  them 
afterwards  with  the  actual  events  that  shall  happen,  will 
afford  amusement  at  least.  The  moat  prominent  feature 
that  appears  at  present  is,  that  an  idea  of  common  Interest 
and  common  danger  does  not  seem  to  unite  those,  who,  if 

':  united,  may  find  themselves  too  weak  to  oppose  the 
common  danger  that  must  arise  from  the  people  being  sen- 
sible of  a  strength  the  result  of  their  wealcness.  The  king, 
court,  nobility,  clergy,  army,  and  parliament,  are  nearly  in 
the  same  situation.  All  these  consider,  vrith  equal  dread, 
the  ideas  of  liberty,  now  afloat ;  except  the  first,  who,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  those  who  know  his  character,  troubles 
himself  little,  even  with  cii'tumatances  that  concern  Ms 
power  the  most  intimately.  Among  the  rest,  the  feeling 
of  danger  is  common,  and  they  would  unite,  were  there  a 
head  to  render  it  easy,  in  order  to  do  without  the  states  at 
all.  That  the  commons  themselves  look  for  some  such 
hostile  union  as  more  than  probable,  appears  from  an  idea 
'  "Tout  I'srenir  de  U  Frtmce  £Cail  dam  )■  tjparat^oa  ou  dBns  ta 
ffunion  deH  ordrea  "  (Mignet). 
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wbicli  gains  ground,  that  they  will  find  it  necessary  should 
the  other  two  orders  continue  to  nnite  with  them  in  one 
chamber,  to  declare  themselves  boldly  the  representatives 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  calling  on  the  nobility  and  clergy 
to  take  their  places — and  to  enter  upon  deliberations  of 
business  without  them,  should  they  rrfuse  it.  All  conver- 
sation at  present  is  on  this  topic,  but  opinions  are  more 
divided  than  I  should  have  expected.  There  seem  to  be 
many  who  hate  the  clergy  so  cordially,  that  rather  than 
permit  them  to  form  a  distinct  chamber  would  venture  on 
a  new  system,  dangerous  as  it  might  prove. 

The  9th.  The  business  going  forward  at  present  in  the 
pamphlet  shops  of  Paris  is  incredible.  I  went  to  the 
Palais  Royal  to  see  what  new  things  were  published,  and  to 
procure  a  catalogue  of  alL  Every  hour  produces  something 
new.  Thirteen  came  out  to-day,  sixteen  yesterday,  and 
ninety-two  last  week.  "We  think  sometimes  that  Debrett's 
or  Stockdale's  shops  at  London  are  crouded,  but  they  are 
mere  deserts,  compared  to  Desein's,  and  some  others  here, 
in  which  one  can  scarcely  squeeze  from  the  door  to  the 
counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago  was  from 
^7  liv.  to  30  liv.  per  sheet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  liv.  to  80 
liv.  This  spirit  of  reading  political  tracts,  they  say,  spreads 
into  the  provinces,  so  that  all  the  presses  of  France  are 
equally  employed.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  these  produc- 
tions are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  commonly  violent  against 
the  clergy  and  nobility ;  I  have  to-day  bespoke  many  of 
this  description,  that  have  reputation ;  but  enquiring  for 
such  as  had  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  to 
mv  astonishment  I  find  there  are  but  two  or  three  that 
have  merit  enough  to  be  known.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that 
while  the  press  teems  with  the  most  levelling  and  even 
seditious  principles,  that  if  put  in  execution  would  over- 
turn the  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and  not  the 
least  step  is  taken  by  the  court  to  restrain  this  extreme 
licentiousness  of  publication.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
spirit  that  must  thus  be  raised  among  the  people.  But 
the  coffee-houses  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  present  yet  more 
singular  and  astonishing  spectacles;  they  are  not  only 
crouded  within,  but  other  expectant  crouds  are  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  listening  a  gorge  deploye  to  certain  orators. 
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who  from  chairs  or  tables  harangue  ea^h  his  little  audi- 
eBCe:  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  heard,  and  the 
thunder  of  applause  they  receive  for  every  sentiment  of 
more  than  common  hardiness  or  violence  against  the  pre- 
sent government,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.     I  am  all 

C^  amazement  at  the  ministry  permitting  such  nests  and  hot- 

i.  beds  of  sedition  and  revolt,  which  disseminate  amongst  the 
people,  every  hour,  principles  that  by  and  by  must  be 
opposed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  seems  little  short  uf 
madness  to  allow  the  propagation  at  present. 

The  loth.     Every  thing  conspires  to  render  the  present 
period  in  Prance  critical :    the  want  of  bread  is  terrible  : 

'  accounts  arrive  every  moment  from  the  provinces  of  riots 
and  disturbances,  and  calling  in  the  military,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  markets.  The  prices  reported  are  the  same 
as  I  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  5/  (2^.)  a  pound  for 

^  white  bread,  and  %\f.  to  4/  for  the  common  sort,  eaten  by 
the  poor;  these  rates  are  beyond  their  faculties,  and  occa- 
sion great  misery.  At  Meudon,  the  police,  that  is  to  say 
the  intendant,  ordered  that  no  wheat  should  be  sold  on  the 
market  without  the  person  taking  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley.  What  a  stupid  and  lidiculouB 
regulation,  to  lay  obstacles  on  the  supply,  in  order  to  be 
better  supphed ;  and  to  shew  the  people  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  government,  creating  thereby  an  alarm, 
and  raising  the  price  at  l^e  very  moment  they  wish  to  sink 
it.  I  have  had  some  conversation  on  this  topic  with  well 
informed  persons,  who  have  assured  me  that  the  price  is,  as- 
usnal,  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of  the  crop  de- 
manded, and  there  would  have  been  no  real  scarcity  if  Mr. 
Necker  would  have  let  the  corn-trade  alone  ;  but  his  edicts 
of  restriction,  which  have  been  mere  comments  on  his  book 
on  the  legislation  of  corn,  have  operated  more  to  raise  the 
price  than  all  other  causes  together.  It  appears  plain  to 
me,  that  the  violent  friends  of  the  commoua  are  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  high  price  of  corn,  which  seconds  their 
views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the  common  feeling 
of  the  people  more  easy,  and  much  more  to  their  purpose 
than  if  the  price  was  low.  Three  days  past,  the  chamber 
of  the  clergy  contrired  a  cunning  proposition ;  it  was  t» 
send  a  deputation  to  the  commons,  proposing  to  name  a 
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commission  from  the  three  orders  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  misery  of  the  people,  and  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  This  would  have 
led  to  the  deliberation  by  order,  and  not  by  heads,  conse- 
quently  must  be  rejected,  but  unpopularly  so  from  the 
situation  of  the  people :  the  commons  were  equally  dex- 
trous ;  in  their  reply,  they  prayed  and  conjured  the  clergy 
to  join*  them  in  the  common  hall  of  the  states  to  deliberate, 
which  was  no  sooner  reported  at  Paris  than  the  clergy  be- 
came doubly  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  it  became  a  ques- 
tion with  the  politicians  of  the  Caffe  de  Foy,^  whether  it 
was  not  lawful  for  the  commons  to  decree  the  applica- 
tion of  their  estates  towards  easing  the  distress  of  the 
people  ? 

The  11th.  I  have  been  in  much  company  all  day,  and 
cannot  but  remark,  that  there  seem  to  be  no  settled  ideas 
of  the  best  means  of  forming  a  new  constitution.  Yester- 
day the  Abbd  Syeyes^  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of 
commons,  to  declare  boldly  to  the  privileged  orders,  that 
if  they  will  not  join  the  commons,  the  latter  will  proceed 
in  the  national  business  without  them ;  and  the  house  de-  '/ 
creed  it,  with  a  small  amendment.  This  causes  much  con- 
versation on  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  on  the  contrary,  on  what  may  flow  from  the 
nobility  and  clergy  continuing  steadily  to  refuse  to  join  the 
commons,  and  should  they  so  proceed,  to  protest  against 
all  they  decree,  and  appeal  to  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
states,  and  recal  them  in  such  a  form  as  may  be  practicable 
for  business.  In  these  most  interesting  discussions,  I  find 
a  general  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  government ;  a^ . 
strange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on  one  side,  to  ideal  and 
visionary  rights  of  nature;  and,  on  the  other,  no  settled 
plan  that  shall  give  security  to  the  people  for  being  in 

^  The  Caf(^  Foy  (J.  Bignon),  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  No.  38,  corner 
of  the  Chauss^  d' An  tin. 

^  The  author  of  the  most  famous  pamphlet  ever  written,  began  his 
political  career  as  a  pioneer  of  democracy,  and  ended  it  as  an  apostle  of 
despotism.  He  voted  the  death  of  the  king,  but  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  his  own  head.  His  maxim  was  "  Vivre."  Effacing  himself  com- 
pletely during  the  Terror,  he  appeared  again  on  the  scene  under  the 
Directory,  and  was  the  main  abettor  of  Napoleon  to  the  Coup  d'Etat  of 
the  18th  Brumaire.    Died  1836. 
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future  in  a  much  better  situation  than  hitherto ;  a  security 
absolutely  necesnary.  But  the  nobility,  with  the  principlee 
of  great  lords  that  I  converBe  with,  are  moat  disguBtiiiglj 
tenacious  of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they  may  bear  on 

■^  the  people  j  they  will  not  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  least 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal 
land-taxes,  which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  can  with  reason 

I,  bo  demanded.  The  popular  party,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  consider  all  liberty  as  depending  on  the  privileged  classes 
being  lost,  and  outvoted  iii  the  order  of  the  commons,  at 
least  for  making  the  new  constitution  ;  and  wheiL  I  urge 
-  the  great  probability,  that  should  they  once  unite,  there 
will  remain  no  power  of  ever  separating  them ;  and  that 
in  auch  case,  they  will  have  a  very  questionable  constitu- 
tion, perhaps  a  very  bad  one  ;  I  am  always  told,  that  the 
first  object  must  be  for  the  people  to  get  the  power  of 
doing  good ;  and  that  it  is  no  argument  against  such  a 
conduct  to  urge  that  an  ill  use  may  be  made  of  it.  But 
among  such  men,  the  common  idea  is,  that  any  thing  t«ad- 

,    ing  towards  a  separate  order,  hke  our  house  of  lords,  is 

"^absolutely  inconeisteiit  with  liberty ;  ivU  which  eeems  per- 
fectly wild  and  unfounded. 

The  12th.  To  the  royal  society  of  ^^culture,  which 
meets  at  the  hotel  de  vUle,  and  of  which  being  an  associe,  I 
voted,  and  received  a,  jetton,  which  is  a  small  medal  given 
to  the  members,  eveiy  time  they  attend,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  mind  the  business  of  their  institution ;  it  is  the 
same  at  all  royal  academies,  &c.,  and  amounts,  in  a  year, 
to  a  considerable  and  ill-judged  ejtpence ;  for  what  good  is 
to  be  expected  from  men  who  would  go  only  to  receive 
their  jetton?  Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it  seems  well 
attended :  near  thirty  were  present ;  among  them  Par- 
mentier,  yice-president.  Cadet  de  Vaui,  Pourcroy,  Tillet, 
Desmarets,  BrouSsonet,  secretary,  and  Cret^  de  Palieul,  at 
whose  farm  I  was  two  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  only  prac- 
tical farmer  in  the  society.  The  secretary  reads  the  titles 
of  the  papers  presented,  and  gives  some  little  account  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  not  read  unless  particularly  interest- 
ing, then  memoirs  are  read  by  the  members,  or  reports  of 
references ;  and  when  they  discuss  or  debate,  there  ia  no 
order,  but  all  speak  together  as  in  a  warm  private  conver- 
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sation.  The  Abbe  EejrQaP  bas  given  them  1200  liv.  (521. 
10s.)  for  a  premium  on  some  important  subject ;  and  my 
opinion  was  asked  what  it  should  be  given  for.  Give  it,  I 
replied,  in  some  way  for  the  introduction  of  turnips.'*  But 
that  they  conceive  to  be  an  object  of  impossible  attain- 
ment ;  they  have  done  so  much,  and  the  government  so 
much  more,  and  all  in  vain,  that  they  consider  it  as  a 
hopeless  object.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  all  hitherto  done 
has  been  absolute  folly ;  and  that  the  right  way  to  begin, 
was  to  undo  every  thing  done.  I  am  never  present  at  any 
societies  of  agriculture,  either  in  France  or  England,  but  I 
am  much  in  doubt  with  myself  whether,  when  best  con- 
ducted, they  do  most  good  or  mischief ;  that  is,  whether 
the  benefits  a  national  agriculture  may  by  great  chance 
owe  to  them,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
harm  they  effect ;  by  turning  the  public  attention  to  f rivi- 
lous  objects,  instead  of  important  ones,  or  dressing  impor- 
tant ones  in  such  a  garb  as  to  make  them  trifles  ?  The 
only  society  that  could  be  really  useful  would  be  that 
which,  in  the  culture  of  a  large  farm,  should  exhibit  a  per- 
fect example  of  good  husbandry,  for  the  use  of  such  as 
would  resort  to  it ;  consequently  one  that  should  consist 
solely  of  practical  men;  and  then  query  whether  many 
good  cooks  would  not  spoil  a  good  dish.  The  ideas  of  the 
public  on  the  great  business  going  on  at  Versailles  change 
daily  and  even  hourly.  It  now  seems  the  opinion,  that  the 
commons,  in  their  late  violent  vote,  have  gone  too  far; 
and  that  the  union  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  army,  parlia- 
ment, and  King,  will  be  by  far  too  many  for  them ;  such 
an  union  is  said  to  be  in  agitation ;  and  that  the  coimt 
d'Artois,  the  Queen,  and  the  party  usually  known  by  her 
name,  are  taking  steps  to  effect  it,  against  the  moment 
when  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  shall  make  it  neces- 
sary to  act  with  unity  and  vigour.     The  abolition  of  the 

^  The  brilliant,  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  Jesuit,  expelled  his  order 
for  free  theological  views.  Although  latterly  obnoxious  to  the  Be  volu- 
tions, Raynal  escaped  the  Terror,  and  died  poor  in  1796.  Charlotte 
Corday  delighted  in  his  writings. 

^  Arthur  Young's  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  turnips  may  be  under- 
stood when  we  remember  that  this  invaluable  esculent  was  not  culti- 
vated as  food  for  cattle  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
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parliamente  is  common  conversation  among  tlie  popular 
leadere,  tta  a  step  essentially  necessary ;  because,  while  they 
Giist,  they  are  tribunals  to  which  the  court  can  have  resort, 
should  they  be  inclined  to  take  any  step  gainst  the  esis- 
tence  of  the  states :  those  bodies  are  alarmed,  and  see  with 
deep  regret,  that  their  refusal  to  register  the  royal  edicts, 
has  created  a  power  in  the  nation  not  only  hostile,  but 
dangerous  to  their  own  existence.  It  ia  now  very  well 
I  known  and  understood  on  all  hands,  that  should  the  Kiug 
get  rid  of  the  states,  and  govern  on  any  tolerable  principles, 
all  the  edicts  would  be  euregistered  by  aJl  the  partiameuts. 
In  the  dilemma  and  apprehension  of  the  moment,  the 
people  look  very  much  to  the  due  d'Orleana,'  as  to  a  head ; 
but  with  palpable  and  general  ideas  of  distrust  and  want 
of  confidence ;  they  regret  his  character,  and  lament  that 
they  cannot  depend  on  him  in  any  severe  and  difficult  trial : 
they  conceive  him  to  ho  without  steadiness,  and  that  his 
greatest  apprehension  is  to  be  exiled  from  the  pleasures  of 
'  Paris,  and  tell  of  many  httlenesses  he  practised  before,  to 
be  recalled  from  banishment.  They  are,  however,  so  totally 
,    '  without  a  head,  that  they  are  contented  to  look  to  him  as 

»one ;  and  are  highly  pleased  with  what  is  every  moment 
reported,  that  he  is  determined  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  the  nobilily,  and  verify  their  powers  in  common  with 
the  commons.  AH  agree,  that  had  he  firmness,  in  addition 
to  his  vast  revenue  of  seven  millions  (306,2501.)  and  four 
more  (175.0001.)  in  reversion,  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  due  de  PenthievrG,"  he  might,  at  the  head  of 
■  the  popular  cause  do  any  thing. 
The  13th.  In  the  morning  to  the  King's  library,'  which 
'  Here  ia  a  portrait  of  Philippe  Egalitd  by  a  contamporary.  "Le 
due,  wns  tulentB,  i^ii  pur  line  viecrapuleuae,  pBruneaviditdd'argant, 
riprihenaible  dana  un  particulier,  lionleuse,  avilliBsanle  dans  uii  prince, 
avail  touB  les  vices  qui  font  hiur  les  crimes,  et  n'a™it  pas  une  dea 
qnaJit^sbrilliimeaquinlluatrcntenqaelquesorleaiiJtyenjcielttposferilfi. 
11  Tallatt  animvr  ce  uadavre  moral,  lui  donner  une  apparente  volontd ;  on 
lui  montre  le  pouioir  auprAme  Boua  te  nom  de  lieutenant  g^iiiral  du 
rojBuiue,  loQt  I'argenl  du  trdaor  public  k  sa  dispoaition,  et  dana  un 
UTenit  qn'il  ne  tiendr^C  qii'h  lui  do  rapprocher.  la  i:oaroQne  pour  spa 
eufitns.  — Stlmitine  du  Afanpiis  de  Ferrieres,  p.  9,  Paria,  ISBO. 

'  The  Due  de  Penthiiire  was  grandaon  of  Louis  SIV.  and  Udloe. 
de  Monteapan,  and  son  of  the  Count  oF  Toulouse. 
'  Tbp  Sjbtiolliique  Nationali!,  Rue  de  Itiebelieu. 
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I  had  not  seen  when  before  at  Paris ;  it  is  a  vast  apart- 
ment, and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  nobly  filled.  Every 
thing  is  provided  to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  read 
or  transcribe — of  whom  there  were  sixty  or  seventy  pre- 
sent. Along  the  middle  of  the  rooms  are  glass  cases,  con- 
taining models  of  the  instruments  of  many  trades  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  being  made  on  the  most 
exact  scale  of  proportion ;  among  others  the  potter,  founder, 
brickmaker,  chymist,  &c.,  &c.,  and  lately  added  a  very 
large  one  of  the  English  garden,  most  miserably  imagined ; 
but  with  aU  this  not  a  plough,  or  an  iota  of  agriculture  ; 
yet  a  farm  might  be  much  easier  represented  than  the 
garden  they  have  attempted,  and  with  infinitely  more  use. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  arise  many  cases,  in  which 
the  preservation  of  instruments  unaltered,  may  be  of  con- 
siderable utility ;  I  think  I  see  clearly,  that  such  a  use 
would  result  in  agriculture,  and  if  so,  why  not  in  other 
arts  ?  These  cases  of  models,  however,  have  so  much  the 
air  of  chHdrens'  play-houses,  that  I  would  not  answer  for 
my  little  girl,  if  I  had  her  here,  not  crying  for  them.  At 
the  dutchess  of  d'Anville's,  where  meet  the  archbishop  of 
Aix,^  bishop  of  Blois,*  Prince  de  Laon,  and  due  and  dut- 
chess de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  three  last  of  my  old  Bag- 
nere  de  Luchon  acquaintance,  lord  **  and  lady  Camelf ord, 
lord  Eyre,*  &c.,  &c. 

All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expectation 
for  what  the  crisis  in  the  states  will  produce.  The  embar- 
rassment of  the  moment  is  extreme.  Every  one  agrees 
that  there  is  no  ministry :  the  Queen  is  closely  connecting 
herself  with  the  party  of  the  princes,  with  the  count 
d'Artois  at  their  head ;  who  are  all  so  adverse  to  Mons. 
Necker  that  every  thing  is  in  confusion :   but  the  King, 

'  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church .  and  headed  the  refractory  clergy  after  the  decrees  of  June 
and  July,  1790. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Slois  was  replaced  by  an  *'  ^vdque  oonstitutionel "  in 
1790. 

^  Thomas  Pitt,  nephew  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  author  of 
*'  Tracts  on  the  Anierican  War," 

*  Sir  James  Eyre,  afterwards  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1793  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 


\-^ 


who  is  personally  tlie  boseetest  maji  in  the  world,  has  but 
cue  wish,  which  is  to_do  right;  yet,  being  without  those 
decisiTe  parts  that  enable  a,  man  to  foresee  difficulties  and 
to  avoid  them,  fiuds  himself  in  a.  moment  of  such  extreme 
perpleiity,  that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take  refuge 

™i«_jii;  it  is  said  that  Mona.  Necker  is  alarmed  for  his  power, 
and  anecdote  reports  things  to  his  disadvantage,  which 
probably  are  not  true : — of  hia  trimming — and  attempting 
to  connect  himself  to  the  Abb^  de  Vermont,'  reader  to  the 
Queen,  and  who  has  great  influence  in  all  aiFairs  in  which 
he  cbuaes  to  interfere ;  this  is  hardly  credible,  aa  that 
party  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverse  to  Mons. 
Necker ;  and  it  ia  even  said,  that,  as  the  count  d'Artois, 
Madame  de  Polignac,"  and  a  few  others  were,  but  two  days 
ago,  walking  in  the  private  garden  of  Versailles  they  met 
Madame  B"ecker,  and  descended  even  to  hissing :  if  half 
■"^this  is  true,  it  is  plain  enough  that  this  minister  must 
speedily  retire.  All  who  adhere  to  the  autient  constitution, 
or  rather  govemmetit,  conaider  him  as  their  mortal  enemy ; 
they  assert,  and  truly,  that  he  came  in  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  enabled  bim  to  do  eTery  tliiag  be  pleased — 
,  he  had  king  and  kingdom  at  command — but  that  the  errors 
1  he  waa  guUty  of,  for  want  of  some  settled  plan,  have  been 

'  ;'  the  cause  of  all  dilemmas  esperieuced  since.  They  accuse 
^,  him  heavily  of  assembling  the  notables,  as  a  false  step  that 
did  nothing  but  mischief:  and  assert  that  his  letting  the 
king  go  to  the  states- general,  before  their  powers  were 
verified,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  keep  the  orders 
separate,  after  giving  double  the  representation  to  the  liters 
to  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  was  madness.  That  he 
ought  to  have  appointed  commissaries  to  have  received  the 
verification  before  admittance  :  they  accuse  bim  further  of 

'  "  Ancien  pr&optaur  et  conaeilier  intime  de  Marie  Antoinetla,  jiri- 
repteur  qni  ne  lai  amit  rien  appria,  cocseiller  qui  no  liii  donnait — gamaifl 
que  d«  pemicienx  avis,  vraj  Manrepaa  do  T^lario  Antoinette,  anBsi  egoistc 
MmoiTUi  KagBceqne  ie  fatal  miniEtre  de  LoDis  XVI.  II.  Martin,  vol,  xri. 
p.  S56.  Tbe  Abbfi  de  Vermont  very  pcudently  quitted  France  after  the 
&11  nf  the  Bastillp. 

'  Tho  Duke  and  DnchesB  de  Polignac,  after  having  received  conntleaa 
hoDonn,  privileges,  nnd  substantial  favonrg  from  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
qneen,  were  the  first  to  desert  them.  Like  the  Abbd  de  Vermont,  they 
ted  after  the  Llth  July,  17B9. 
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^^H  having  done  all  tliis  tlirough  an  exceBsive  and  insuffemble 
^^B  vaoitj,  which  gave  liim  the  idea  of  guiding  the  delibera- 
ndi tibn  of  the  states  by  hia  knowledge  and  reputation.  The 
I  character  of  a  man,  draim  by  his  enemies,  must  necea- 
sarily  be  charged ;  but  these  are  his  features  here,  of  which 
all  parties  recognize  some  truth,  howeyer  rejoiced  they 
may  be  that  ei-ror  was  a  part  of  hia  constitution.  It  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  M.Neeker's  '  moat  intimate  friends,  that 
he  has  tinted  with  good  faith,  and  that  he  has  been  in 
principle  a  friend  to  the  regal  power,  as  weD  as  to  an  ame-  ^ 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  worst  thing 
I  knoiv  of  him  is  his  speech  to  the  states  on  their  assem- 
bling,— a  great  opportunity,  but  lost, — nogreat  leading  or 
masterly  Tiews, — no  decision  on  circumstances  in  which 
the  j>eople  ought  to  be  relieved,  and  new  principles  of  ' 
government  adopted; — it  is  the  speech  you  would  expect  .' 
&om  a  banker's  clerk  of  some  ability.  Concerning  it  there 
is  an  anecdote  worth  inserting ;  he  knew  his  voice  woula 
not  enable  him  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it,  in  so  large  a 
room,  and  to  so  numeroua  an  assembly ;  and  therefore  he 
had  spoken  to  Mons.  de  Broussonet,  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  secretary  to  the  royal  society  of  agriculture, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  read  it  for  him.  He  had  been  pre- 
sent at  an  annual  general  meeting  of  that  society,  when 
Mons.  Broussonet  had  read  a  discourse  with  a  powerfu! 
piercing  voice,  that  was  heard  distinctly  to  the  greatest 
distance.  This  gentleman  attended  him  several  times  to 
take  his  instructions,  and  be  sure  of  understanding  the  in- 
terlineations that  were  made,  even  after  the  speech  was 
finished.  M.  Broussonet  was  with  hi-m  the  evening  before 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  at  nine  o'clock :  and  next  day, 
when  he  came  to  read  it  in  public,  he  found  still  more  cor- 
rections and  alterations,  which  Mons.  !Necker  had  made 
after  quitting  him ;  they  were  chiefly  in  stile,  and  shew 
how  very  solicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  deco- 
ration of  his  matter :  the  ideas  in  my  opinion  wanted  this 
.  attention  more  than  the  stile.  Mons,  Broussonet  himself 
\  told  me  this  little  anecdote.     This  morning  in  the  states 
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three  cureSs  of  Poitou  have  joined  themselveH  to  the  com-  1 

monB,  for  the  Terification  of  their  powers,  and  were  re-  1 

ceivcd  with  a  kind  of  madness  of  applause ;  and  thia  even- 
ing at  Paris  nothing  else  ia  talked  of.  The  nobles  have 
been  all  day  in  debate,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
and  have  adjourned  to  Monday. 

The  14th.  To  the  king's  ^rden,  where  Mona.  Thouin 
had  the  goodnesa  to  shew  me  some  small  experixaente  he 
lias  made  on  plants  that  promise  greatly  for  the  farmer, 
particularly  the  latkyrue  hiemiU,'  and  the  meliloiuB  eyberiea,' 
which  now  make  an  immense  figure  for  forage ;  both  are 
biennial ;  but  will  last  three  or  four  years  if  not  seeded. ; 
the  Aekillcea  lyberica  promises  well,  and  an  astragalut ;  ho 
has  promised  me  seeds.     The  Chinese  hemp  has  perfected 

kits  seeds,  which  it  had  not  done  before  in  Prance.'  The 
more  I  see  of  Mens.  Thouin  the  better  I  like  him,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  amiable  men  I  know. 
To  the  repository  of  the  royal  machines,  which  Mons. 
Vandermond  shewed  and  explained  to  me  with  great  readi- 
ness and  politeness.  What  struck  me  most  was  Mons. 
VaucusBon'B  machine  for  making  a  chain,  which  I  was  told 
Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  admired  very  much,  at  which 
m.y  attendants  seemed  not  displeased.  Another  for  making 
the  cogs  indented  in  iron  wheels.  There  ia  a  chafE  cutter, 
from  an  English  original ;  and  a  model  of  the  nonsensical 

■  plough  to  go  without  horses,  these  are  the  only  ones  in 
agriculture.  Many  of  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  vrind- 
ing  silk,  &c.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre  Fram^oige,  the 
'  I  h>vs  sioce  eultliaterl  these  plants  in  smull  qaaaCitiea,  and  believe 
them  Co  be  a  very  important  objerl, — Avtlmt's  Salt. 

'  An  eminent  botuniBt  tiaa  kindly  elucidated  Itis  passuge  p— "  A  very 
fiill  list  of  the  ptantB  in  cultiration  at  Paria  was  pnbliahwl  bj  Deafon- 
tkinea,  Brst  edition,  IBOl.  Oon  (Ko?b1  Herbarium,  Rew)  is  [be  third 
■dltion,  and  ia  oalled  *  Catalogna  Fluilarum  Ilorti  Itagli  Pnriaiensis,' 
1329.  HartuB  re^i  evidently  inenuB  tbe  Jardin  dea  I'lanlet.  I  find  no 
mention  of  any  JJathyrua  biennia,  and  should  |;ue3s  that  It  meani 
Lathyma  ailiva*  (Chickling  Vetch),  There  ia  also  named  a  Melilotua 
Siberiei,  afterwardi  called  Medic^  Siberiei  by  De  Candolle,  but  il  it 
trnknowD  to  the  laat  author  of  a  Rusaian  flora.  Acbitliea  Siberiei  ia  a 
near  ally  of  our  common  Engliah  Acbillus  I'tamiiaa  (Sneeiewort), 
ABtragaluH  may  well  have  tieen  tome  specimen  of  that  very  large 
gioUM.  Chioeae  hemp  is  evidently  one  of  the  many  vuietiea  of  Cannu- 
bii  Mtiva." 
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Siege  of  Calais,  b;  Modb.  de  Belloy,  not  a  good,  but  a 
popular  performance. 

It  is  now  decided  by  tlje  popular  leaders,  tbat  they  wiU 
moTe  to-iaorrow  to  declare  all  taxes  illegal  not  raised  by 
authority  of  the  states  general,  but  to  grant  them  imme- 
diately for  a,  term  ;  either  for  two  years,  or  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  preseut  session  of  the  states.  This  plan  is 
highly  approved  at  Paris  by  all  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding,  founded  on 
just  principles,  and  will  involve  the  court  iu  a  great 
dilemma. 

The  15th.  This  has  been  a  rich  day,  aud  such  an  one 
as  ten  years  ago  none  could  believe  would  ever  arrive  in 
Prance  ;  a  very  important  debate  being  eipected  on  what, 
in  our  house  of  commons,  would  be  termed  the  state  of 
the  nation.  My  friend  Mons.  Lazowaki  and  myself  were  at 
Versailles  by  eight  in  the  morning.  We  went  immediately 
to  the  hall  of  the  states  to  secure  good  seats  in  the  gallery; 
we  found  some  deputies  already  there,  and  a  pretty  nume- 
rous audience  collected.  The  room  is  too  lai^  ;  none  but 
stentorian  lungs,  or  the  finest  clearest  voices  can  be  heard ; 
however  the  very  size  of  the  apartment,  which  admits 
2000  people,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  scene.  It  was  indeed 
an  interesting  one.  The  spectacle  of  the  representatives  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  people,  just  emei^ng  from  the  evils 
of  200  years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  rising  to  the  blessings 
of  a  freer  constitution,  assembled  with  open  doors  under 
the  eye  of  the  public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated 
feelings  every  latent  spark,  every  emotion  of  a  liberal 
bosom.  To  banish  whatever  ideas  might  intrude  of  their 
being  a  people  too  often  hostile  to  my  own  country, — and 
to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  glorious  idea  of  happiness  to 
a  great  nation — of  felicity  to  millions  yet  unborn.  Mona. 
I'Abbe  Syeyes  opened  the  debate.  He  ia  one  of  the  most 
zealous  sticklers  for  the  popular  cause;  carries  his  ideas 
not  to  a  regulation  of  the  preseut  government,  which  he 
thinks  too  bad  to  be  r^ulated  at  all,  but  wishes  to  see  it 
absolutely  overturned  ;  being  in  fact  a  violent  republican  : . 
this  is  the  character  he  commonly  bears,  and  in  his  pamph- 
lets he  seems  pretty  much  to  justify  such  an  idea.  He 
speaks  ungracefully,  and  uneloquently,  but  logically,  or 
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repared.        I 
declare 


f 

^^H      ratlier  reads  ao,  for  he  read  his  speecli,  which  was  prepared. 

^^B      His  motion,  or  rather  string  of  motions,  was  to  declare 

^B       themselves  the  representatives  known  and  verified  of  the 

^B       Freach  nation,  admitting  the  right  of  aU  absent  deputies 

^H        (the  nobility  and  olei^y)  to  be  received  among  them  on  the 

^P        verification  of  their  powers.     Mona.  de  Mirabeau  spoke 

»    without  nof«8,  for  near  an  horn-,  with  a  warmth,  animation, 

and  eloquence,  that  entitles  hi  id  to  the  reputation  of  an 

undoubted  orator.      He  opposed   the  words   kiioien   and 

verified,  in  the  propoaitiou  of  Abbe  Sjeyes,  with  great 

■  force  of  reasoning ;  and  proposed,  in  lieu,  that  they  should 
declare  themselves  simply  B^reaentatives  dv,  peuple  Fran- 
coise  I  that  no  veto  should  exist  against  their  resolves  in 
any  other  assembly :  that  all  tases  are  illegal,  but  should 
be  granted  during  the  present  session  of  the  states,  and  no 
longer  :  that  the  debt  of  the  king  should  become  the  debt 
of  the  nation,  and  be  secured  on  funds  accordingly.  Mons. 
de  Mirabeau.  was  well  heard,  and  his  'proposition  much 
applauded.  Mona.  de  Mounier,^  a  deputy  from  Dauphine, 
of  great  reputation,  and  who  has  also  published  some 
pamphletB,  very  well  approved  by  the  public,  moved  a 

I      different  resolution  to  declare  themselves  the  legitimate 
^  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  nation:  that  they 
'^  should  vote  by  head,  and  not  by  order :  and  that  they  should 
never  acknowledge  any  right  in  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy  or  nobility  to  deliberate  separately.    Mona.  Eabaud 
St.  Etienne,'  a  protestaut  from  Lauguedoc,  alao  an  author, 
'  Monnier  (Jen 

eadi  „    „ 

his  proposition,  the  members  of  the  Tiers  EtaC  took  tha  celebrated  oath 
of  the  Jea  de  Panaie.  He  waa  in  farour  of  a  caastJtnCiDaal  monarchy 
ou  the  English  model,  hnt  retired  from  the  assembly  when  nil  hopes  of 
an  nnderslanding  between  the  conrt  and  the  nation  were  at  sq  end. 

'  Rabaud  St.  Etienne  vas  one  of  the  first  Protestant  ministera  in 
France  to  exeroise  hia  newly  acquired  civil  rights.  Imbued  with  the 
reTOlationai'}'  spirit,  yet  an  eloquent  pleader  for  law,  order,  and  mercy, 
he  fell  B  Tictim  to  his  generous  defence  of  royalty.  In  the  letters  of 
Helen  Maria  'Williams  (1795)  she  thus  describes  him  : — "A  few  weeks 
after  our  release  from  prison  Kabaud  St.  Etienne  was  put  to  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  enliehtened  and  virtuous  men  whom  the  rerolation 
had  called  forth,  and  had  acquired  general  esteem  by  his  conduct  as  a 
legislator,  and  considerable  reputation  by  his  talents  as  a  writer.  I  saw 
'    '  rable  day  (the  e.Kputsion  of  the  Girondins  from  the 
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■wLo  has  written  in  the  present  affairs,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talents,  spoke  alao,  and  made  hie  proposition, 
which  was  to  declare  themselves  the  reprasentatives  of  the 
people  of  France ;  to  declare  all  taxes  null ;  to  rcgrant 
them  during  the  eitting  of  the  states ;  to  verify  and  con- 
solidate the  debt ;  and  to  vote  a  loan.  All  which  were  well 
approved  except  the  loan,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  assembly.  This  gentlomau  speaks  clearly  and 
with  precision,  and  only  passages  of  his  speech  from,  notes. 
Mons.  Bemarve,'  a  very  young  man,  from  Grenoble,  spoke 
without  notes  with  great  warmth  and  animation.  Some 
of  his  periods  were  so  well  rounded,  and  so  eloquently  de- 
livered, that  he  met  with  much  applause,  several  members 
crying — bravo ! 

In  regard  to  their  general  method  of  proceeding,  there 
are  two  circumstances  in  which  they  are  very  deficient : 
the  spectators  in  the  galleries  are  aUowed  to  interfere  in 
the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  other  noisy  ex- 
pressions of  approbation :  this  is  grossly  indecent  j  it  is 
also  dangerous ;  for,  if  they  are  permitted  to  express  appro- 
bation, they  aje,  by  parity  of  reason,  allowed  expresaioua  of 
dissent ;  and  they  may  hiss  as  well  as  clap ;  which  it  is 
said,  they  have  sometimes  done :— this  would  be,  to  over- 
rule the  debate  and  influence  the  deliberations.  Another 
circumstance,  is  the  want  of  order  among  themselves ; 
more  than  once  to-day  there  were  an  hundred  members  on 
their  legs  at  a  time,  and  Mons.  Bailly  '  absolutely  without 

convention)  filled  witii  despair,  not  ao  muuh  from  the  loss  of  liis  own 
lire,  which  hu  considered  itievitsble,  as  for  that  of  th^  liberlj  of  his 
country,  now  falling  under  tlie  vilest  despotism."  Betrayed  bj  a  friend, 
he  was  gujlloliueil  n9a. 

'  Barnave,  1761-17a3.  Ardent  revolulionsry,  and  chivalrous  gen- 
tleman, depated  by  the  aaaembly  to  meet  the  captured  royal  family  at 
Epernny  and  escort  them  to  Paris.  Barnave's  8ym]iathies  were  a»oked 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  trying  to  save  their  lives  lie 
lost  his  own.  What  irony  is  lent  to  Bnrke  9  famous  peroration  by  the 
careers  of  such  men  as  Bsmave  and  Rabaad  St.  Etienne  !  If,  indeed,  a 
thousand  swords  did  nr)t  leap  from  their  soabliards  to  avenge  ao  much 
as  a  look  that  threatened'  Marie  Antoinette  with  insnlt,  many  brare, 
ambitious,  and  generous  patriots  were  cat  oS'io  the  flower  of  their  youth 
fbr  having  interceded  on  bebalf  of  royalty.  Barnave  was  a  Protestsnt. 
'  Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain,  more  familiar  to  us  as  President  of  the 
^^^Btional  Assenib]y,andfirBtMnyorof  Paris,  than  abrillisnt  astronomer. 
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power  to  keep  order.  This  arises  Terj  much  from  eomplei 
motions  being  admitted  ;  to  more  a  declaraCtoit  relative  to 
their  title,  to  their  powers,  to  taxes,  to  a  loan,  &c.  &c.  all 
in  ona  proposition,  appears  to  English  ears  prepoateroua, 
and  certainly  is  so.  Specific  motions,  founded  on  single 
and  simple  propositions,  can  alone  produce  order  in  debate; 
for  it  is  endless  to  have  five  hundred  members  declaring 
their  reasons  of  assent  to  one  part  of  a  complex  proposi- 
tion, and  their  dissent  to  another  part.  A  debating 
assembly  should  not  proceed  to  any  business  whatever  tiU 
they  have  settled  the  rules  and  orders  of  their  proceedings, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  taking  those  of  other  expe- 
rienced asBemblies,  confirming  them  as  they  find  useful, 
and  altering  such  as  require  to  be  adapted  to  different 
drcumst&nces.  The  rules  and  orders  of  debate  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  England,  as  I  afterwards  took  the- 
liberty  of  mentioning  to  Mons.  Babaud  St.  Etienne.  might 
have  been  taken  at  once  in  Mr.  HatBel's'  book,  and  would 
have  saved  them  at  least  a  fourth  of  their  time,  They 
adjourned  for  dinner.  Dined  ourselves  with  the  due  de 
Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  meeting  twenty 
deputies, — I  sat  by  M.  Eabaud  St,  Etienne,  and  bad  much 
conversation  with  bira :  they  all  speak  with  equal  confi- 
dence on  the  fall  of  despotism.  The  foresee,  that  attempts 
very  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  will  be  made,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  too  much  excited  at  present  to  be 
crushed  any  more.  Finding  that  the  question  of  to-day's 
debate  cannot  be  decided  to-day,  and  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  unfinished  even  to-morrow,  as  the  number  that 
will  speak  on  it  is  very  great.     Eetum  in  the  evening  to 

The  16th,  To  Dugny,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  again  with 
Mons.  de  Broussouet,  to  wait  on  Mons.  Creti!  de  PaHeul, 
the  only  practical  farmer  in  the  society  of  agriculture. 
Mons.  Broussonet,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more  eager 
for  the  honour  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  was  desi- 


was  born  1T3G.    Guilloti 
s  popularity  fbr  hSTing  allowed  the  National  Gaarrf 
lople  in  1791  when  riotoDsIy  demanding  "la  d^ch^B 

great  "  Hiatory  of  AilTonoiny "  was  published  io  Paris,  1775-87. 
•  "  ■    "•   "  Precedents  of  the  Hon-w  of  Cominana.'' 


1793.    Thia  aingle-mindei]  patriot  forfeited 

„      lowed  the  National  GaanT  lo  fire  on  the 

people  in  1791  when  rioIoDsIy  demanding  "la  d^ch^aote."     Baill^'a 
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rous  that  I  shoulcl  witness  the  practice  and  improveinentH  of 
a  gentleman  who  stands  so  high  in  the  list  of  good  French 
fanners.  Called  first  on  the  brother  of  Mons.  Cret^  who 
at  present  has  the  poife,  and  consequently  140  horsea ; 
walked  over  his  farm,  and  the  crops  he  shewed  me  of 
wheat  and  oata  were  on  the  whole  very  fi.ne,  and  some  of 
them  superior;  but  I  must  uonfese  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  with  them  if  he  had  not  had  hia  stableB  ao 
well  filled  with  a  view  different  from  that  of  the  farm. 
And  to  look  for  a  course  of  crops  in  France  is  vain ;  he 
80WB  white  com  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  enc-  - 
cession.  At  dinner,  &c.  had  nmch  conversation  with  the 
two  brothers,  and  with  some  other  neighbouring  eultivators 
present  on  this  point,  in  which  I  recommended  either, 
turnips  or  cabbages,  according  to  the  soil,  for  breaking'' 
their  rotations  of  white  com.  But  every  one  of  them, ,' 
escept  Mona.  de  Broussonet,  waa  against  me ;  they  de-J 
manded,  Can  we  sow  wheat  after  turnips  and  cabbages  P 
On  a  small  portion  you  may  with  great  success  ;  but  the 
time  of  consuming  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  renders  it 
impossible.  That  is  su^cient,  if  vie  cannot  tow  wheat  after 
them,  they  cannot  he  good  in  France.  This  idea  is  every- 
where nearly  the  same  in  that  kingdom.  I  then  said,  that 
they  might  have  half  their  land  imder  wheat  and  yet  be 
good  fanners;  thus; — 1.  Beans; — 2.  Wheat; — 3.  Tares; 
4.  Wheat ; — 5.  Clover  ; — 6.  Wheat ; — this  they  approved 
better  of,  but  thought  their  own  couraes  more  profitable. 
But  the  moat  interesting  circumstance  of  their  f  arma  is  the 
chicory  (ehicorium  intybus).'  I  had  the  aatisfaction  to  find, 
that  Mons.  Crete  de  Palieul  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  it 
as  ever;  that  his  brother  had  adopted  it ;  that  it  was  very 
flourishing  on  both  their  farms ;  and  on  those  of  their 
neighbours  also :  I  never  see  this  plant  but  I  congratulate 
myself  on  having  travelled  for  something  more  than  to 
write  in  my  cloaet :  and  that  the  introduction  of  it  in 
England  would  alone,  if  no  other  result  had  flowed  from 
one  man's  existence,  have  been  enough  to  shew  that  he  did 
not  Jive  in  vain.  Of  this  excellent  plant,  and  Mons.  Cretf  s 
experiments  on  it,  more  elsewhere. 

'  Wild  chicory,  succory. 


[JUNE, 

The  I7th.  All  conversation  on  the  motion  of  I'Abbe 
Syeyes  being  accepted,  yet  that  of  thu  Count  de  Mirabeau 
better  reliahed.  But  his  character  is  a,  dead  weight  upon 
him ;  there  is  a  suspicion  that  he  has  received  100,000 
liv.  from  the  Queen  ;  a  bhnd,  improbable  report ; '  for  hia 
conduct  would  in  every  probabibty  be  very  different  had 
any  such  transaction  taken  place :  but  when  a  man's  life 
has  not  passed  free  from  gross  errors,  to  use  the  mildest 
language,  saspioionB  are  ever  ready  to  fix  on  him,  even 
when  he  is  as  free  from  what  ought  at  the  moment  to  give 
the  imputation  as  any  the  most  immaculate  of  their  patriots. 
This  report  brings  out  others  from  their  lurking  holes ; 
that  he  pnbhshed,  at  her  instigation,  the  anecdotes  of  the 
court  of  Berlin  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  knowing 
the  causes  of  that  publication,  circulated  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte-all  over  Ciermanj.  Such  are  the 
eternal  tales,  suspicions,  and  improbabilities  for  which 
Paris  has  always  been  so  famous.  One  clearly,  however, 
gathers  from  the  complexion  of  conversation,  even  on  the 
most  ridiculous  topics,  provided  of  a  public  nature,  how 
far,  and  for  what  reason,  confidence  is  lodged  in  certain 
men.  In  every  company,  of  every  rank,  you  hear  of  the 
count  de  Mirabeau's  talents ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  first 
pens  of  France,  and  the  first  orator ;  and  yet  that  be  could 
not  carry  from  confidence  sis  votes  on  any  question  in  the 
states.  His  writings,  however,  spread  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces :  he  pubhshed  a  journal  of  the  states,  written  for 
a  few  days  with  such  force,  and  such  severity,  that  it  was 
liilenced  by  an  express  edict  of  government.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  Mona.  Necker,  who  was  treated  in  it  with  so 
little  ceremony,  that  his  vanity  was  wounded  to  the  quick. 
The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  journal  was  such,  that 
I  have  heard  the  profit,  to  Mons.  Mirabeau,  calculated  at 
80.000  liv.  (3,5001.)  a  year.  Since  its  suppression,  he 
publishes  once  or  twice  a  week  a  small  pamphlet,  to  answer 

'  EuporUyerified  later,  "  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  yenr  1790  Mirabeau 
entcrvd  into  relatiouB  with  the  conrt,  and  pledged  bimself  (o  ils  iutereata 
in  consideration  of  a  large  bribe." — lAlsnne.  See  for  much  light  un 
(hia  subject  tho  M^molres  de  FerriereB,  and  Mi^mDircs  de  MonUosier 
The  first  inlertieVF'  between  Mirabeau  and  th<j  king  aud  queen  took 
place  in  a  aellar  of  the  Tuilleries. 

*  "  «  Csrlj-le  on  "  The  Diamond  NccHnoe,"  "  Misc.  Essays." 
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the  same  purpose  of  giving  an  account  of  the  debates,  or 
lather  observationa  on  them,  entitled  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Lettre  det 
Comte  de  Mirabeav,  a  set  Commettang,  which,  though  violent, 
Barcastic,  and  severe,  the  court  haa  not  thought  proper  to 
stop,  respecting,  I  auppose,  ita  title.  It  is  a  weak  and 
miaerable  conduct,  to  single  out  any  particular  publication 
for  prohibition,  while  the  press  groans  with  iunumerable 
productions,  whose  tendency  is  absolutely  to  overturn  the 
present  government ;  to  permit  such  pamphlets  to  be  cir- 
culated all  over  the  kingdom,  even  by  the  posts  and  dili- 
gences in  the  hands  of  government,  is  a  blindness  and 
foDy,  from  which  there  are  no  effects  that  may  not  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  evening  to  the  comic  opera  ;  Italian  music, 
Italian  words,  and  Italian  performers ;  and  the  applause  so 
incessaat  and  rapturoua,  that  the  ears  of  the  French  must 
be  changing  apace.  What  could  Jean  Jacques  have  said,  ^'-f 
couid  he  have  been  a  witness  to  such  a  spectacle  at, 
Paris !  ' 

The  18th.  Yesterday  the  commons  decreed  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  the  Abb^  Syejes's  amended  motion,  the 
title  of  Aasemblee  Natwfiale ;  and  also,  conHidering  them- 
selves then  in  activity,  the  illegahty  of  all  taxes ;  but 
granted  them  during  the  session,  deelaiing  that  they  would, 
without  delay,  deliberate  on  the  consolidating  of  the  debt ; 
and  on  the  i-elief  of  the  misery  of  the  people.  These  steps 
give  great  spirits  to  the  violent  partieans  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, but  amongst  more  sober  minds,  I  see  evidently  an 
apprehension  that  it  will  prove  a  precipitate  measure.  It 
is  a  violent  stop,  which  may  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  court, 
and  converted  very  much  to  the  people's  disadvantage. 
The  reasoning  of  Mona.  de  Mirabeau  against  it  waa  forcible 
and  just — Sije  vouluU  employer  eoTilre  leg  avires  ntoUone  lee 
armes  dont  on  m  sert  povr  aitaquer  la  mienne,  ne  pourroit' 
jepiu  dire  a  montoun  de  quelque  maaiiere  que  voujt-voiu 
qualifiex  que  voug  aoyex  leg  repregeniang  connug  &  verijieg  de 
la  nation,  leg  r^reeentang  de  25  milUong  d'hom/mea,  leg  re- 
pregentang  de  la  vmjorite  dupeiiple,  duggiet-voug  tnSme  voug 
appeUer  I'Aggemblei  Nationale,  let  etata  generanx,  empecherez- 
voug  leg  claggBg  privilegieet  de  continuer  dee  aegemhleei  que 
sa  majaete  a  recoanuea?  lies  empeehereis-voug  de  prendre 
deg  deUherationeg  1    Leg  evipeckerez-vaitg  de  pretend/fe  a« 
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veto  f  Empecherex-voug  le  Boi  de  lea  recevoir  ?  Des  lee  re- 
connoitre, de  lewr  continuer  lea  m6mes  titree  qiHil  lev/r 
adoKtih  juiqit'a  present  ?  Enfin,  empecherez-vovs  la  nation 
d^appeller  le  elerge,  le  clerge,  la  noblesse,  la  noblesse  ? 

To  the  royal  society  of  agriculture,  where  1  gaye  my 
vote  with  the  rest,  who  were  unanimouB  for  electing  general 
Washington  an  honorary  member ;  thia  was  a  propoial  of 
MoQs.  BrouBsonet,  in  consequence  of  my  having  assured 
him,  that  the  general  wob  an  excellent  farmer,  and  bad 
corresponded  with  me  on  the  aubject.  Abbe  Commert'l' 
was  present ;  he  gave  a  pamphlet  of  his  on  a  new  project, 
the  chovx  afauchS,  and  a  paper  of  the  seed. 

The  19th.  Accompanied  Mona.  de  Brouasonet  to  dine 
with  Mods,  de  Parmentier,  at  the  hotel  dee  invalids.  A 
president  of  the  parliament,  a  Mona.  MaiUy,  brother-in- 
law  to  the  chancellor,  was  there ;  Abbe  Commerel,  &c.  &c. 
I  remarked  two  yeara  ago  that  Mona.  Parmentier  is  one  of 
the  test  of  men,  and  beyond  all  question  understands 
every  circumstance  of  the  boulangerie  better  than  any  other 
writer,  as  his  productions  clearly  manifest.  After  dinner, 
to  the  plains  oi  Sablon,^  to  aee  the  society's  potatoes  and 
preparation  for  tumipa,  of  which  I  shall  only  say  that  I 
wirfi  my  brethren  to  stick  to  their  scientific  farming,  and 
leave  the  practical  to  those  who  understand  it.  What  a 
sad  thing  for  philosophical  husbandmen  that  God  Almighty 
created  auch  a  thing  as  couch  (triticiim  repeTis). 

The  20th.  News  ! — News  ! — Every  one  stares  at  what 
every  one  might  have  expected.'  Ameasage  from  the  King 
to  the  presidents  of  the  three  orders,  that  he  should  meet 
them  on  Monday  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  preparing  the 
hH.]]  for  the  seanoe  rnyale,  the  French  guards  wore  placed 
with  bayoneta  to  prevent  any  of  the  deputies  entering  the 
room.  The  circumstances  of  doing  thia  ill-judged  act  of 
violence  have  been  aa  ill-advised  aa  the  act  itaelf.  Mona. 
BiiJlly  received  no  other  notice  of  it  than  by  a  letter  from 
the  marquis  de  Br^ze,  and  the  deputiea  met  at  the  door  of 
the  hall,  without  knowing  that  it  waa  shut.  Thua  the 
seeds  of  disgust  were  sown  wantonly  in  the  manner  of 

'  The  Abb£  Commerell  introdnced  mnng?1  wurtel  into  Fratice, 

'  Sablonville,  beliveen  Neailly  and  St,  Denis. 

'  "Ce  jour-U  liit  perdue  rauiorUfi  royale.  L'initiativo  dps  loia  et  la 
piiissnniv  inornic  p»s»sreiit  du  monftrque  k  I'essemblje"  (K1i|;net). 
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doing  a.  thing,  which  in  itself  was  equally  iiopalatable  and 
UDCosBtitutional.  The  resolution  taken  on  the  ^)ot  was  a 
noble  and  hnu  one ;  it  was  to  assemble  instantly  at  the 
Jeu  de  patime,'  and  there  the  whole  assemblj  took  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  be  dissolved  but  by  theii'  own  consent,  and 
consider  themselves,  and  act  as  the  national  aHHembly,  let 
them  be  wherever  violence  or  fortune  might  drive  them, 
and  their  expectations  were  so  tittle  favourable,  that  ex- 
presses were  sent  off  to  Ifantes,  intimating  that  the  national 
assembly  might  possibly  find  it  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  some  distant  city.  This  message,  and  placing  guards 
at  the  hall  of  the  states,  are  the  result  of  long  and  repeated 
councils,  held  in  the  king's  presence  at  Marly,  where  he 
liaa  been  shut  up  for  some  days,  seeing  nobody ;  and  no 
person  admitted,  even  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  without 
jealousy  and  circumspection.  The  king's  brothers  have  no 
seat  in  the  council,  but  the  count  d'Artois  incesBantly 
attends  the  resolutione,  conveys  them  to  the  Queen,  and 
has  long  conferences  with  her.  When  this  news  arrived  at 
Paris,  the  Palais  Royal  was  in  a  flame,  the  cofEee-housea, 
pampblet-shopa,  corridorefl,  and  gardeaa  were  crouded,— 
alarm  and  apprehension  sat  in  every  eye, — the  reports  that 
were  circulated  eagerly,  tending  to  shew  the  violent  inten- 
tions of  the  court,  as  if  it  was  bent  on  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  French  nation,  eicept  the  party  of  the  Queen, 
are  perfectly  incredible  for  their  gross  absurdity ;  butr 
nothing  was  so  glaringly  ridiculous  but  the  mob  swallowed 
it  with  undiscriminating  faith,  |  It  was,  however,  curious 
to  remark,  among  people  of  another  description  (for  I  was 
in  several  parties  after  the  news  arrived),  that  the  balance"  , 
of  opinions  was  clearly  that  the  national  assembly,  as  it 
called  itself,  had  gone  too  far — had  been  too  precipitate —  , 
and  too  violent — had  taken  steps  that  the  mass  of  the — 
people  would  not  support.  Prom  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  if  the  court,  having  seen  the  tendency  of  their  late 
proceedings,  shall  pursue  a  firm  and  politic  plan,  the 
popular  cause  will  have  little  to  boast. 

The  2lBt.     It  is  impossible  to  have  any  other  employ- 
ment at  BO  critical  a  moment,  than  going  from  house  to 

'  Thia  bistorio  teDnis-coart  is  sliU  [o  be  Been  in  the  Rue  St.  Frenfoisr 
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bouse  demanding  news  -,  and  remarking  tlie  opmions  and 
ideas  most  current.  The  present  moment  is,  of  all  otherH, 
perhaps  that  which  is  most  pregnant  with  the  future  des- 
tiny of  France.  The  step  the  commoDB  have  taken  of  de- 
^  daring  themselves  the  national  asaemUy,  independent  of 
the  other  orders,  and  of  the  king  himself,  precluding  a,  dis- 
solution, is  in  fact  an  assumption  of  all  the  authority  in 
the  kingdom.  They  have  at  one  stroke  converted  them- 
Belves  info  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  It  needs  not 
the  aasistance  of  much  penetration  to  see  that  if  such  a 
pretension  and  declaration  are  not  done  away,  king,  lords, 
and  clergy  are  deprived  of  their  aharea  in  the  legislature 
of  France.  So  bold,  and  apparently  desperate  a  step,  full 
in  the  teeth  of  every  other  interest  in  the  realm,  equally 
destructive  to  the  royal  authority,  hy  parliaments  and  the 
army,  can  never  be  allowed.  If  it  is  not  opposed,  all  other 
powers  mil  lie  in  ruins  around  that  of  the  common.  With 
what  anxious  expectation  must  one  therefore  wait  to  see  if 
the  crown  will  exert  itself  firmly  on  the  occasion,  with  such 
an  attention  to  an  improved  system  of  hberty,  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  moment !  All  thing^s  considered, 
that  is,  the  characters  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
power,  no  well  digested  system  and  steady  execution  are 
to  be  looked  for.  In  the  evening  to  the  ^lay ;  Madame 
Eocquere  did  the  queen  in  Hamlet ;  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed how  that  play  of  Shakespeare  is  cut  in  pieces.  It 
has  however  effect  by  her  admirable  acting. 

The  22nd.  To  Versailles  at  six  in  the  morning,  to  be 
ready  for  the  seance  royale.  Breakfasting  with  the  due  de 
Liancourt,  we  found  that  the  king  had  put  off  going  to  the 
states,  till  to-morrow  morning.  A  committee  of  council 
was  held  last  night,  which  sat  till  midnight,  at  which  were 
present  Mons.  and  the  count  d'Artois  for  the  first  time : 
an  event  considered  as  extraordinary,  and  attributed  to  the  . 
influence  of  the  Queen.  The  count  d'Artois,  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  Mons.  Necker's  plans,  opposed  his  system, 
and  prevailed  to  have  the  searice  put  off  to  give  time  for  a 
council  in  the  king's  presence  to-day.  From  the  chateau 
we  went  to  find  out  the  deputies ;  reports  were  various 
where  they  were  assembling.  To  the  Reeolets,  where  they 
had  been,  but  finding  it  incommodious  they  went  to  the 
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church  of  St.  Louis,^  whither  we  followed  them,  and  were 
in  time  to  see  M.  Bailly  take  the  chair,  and  read  the  king's 
letter,  putting  off  the  seance  till  to-morrow.  The  spectacle 
of  this  meeting,  was  singular — the  crowd  that  attended  in 
and  around  the  church  was  great, — and  the  anxiety  and 
suspense  in  every  eye,  with  the  variety  of  expression  that 
flowed  from  different  views  and  different  characters,  gave 
to  the  countenances  of  all  the  world  an  impression  I  had 
never  witnessed  before.  The  only  business  of  importance 
transacted,  but  which  lasted  till  three  o'clock,  was  receiving 
the  oaths  and  the  signatures  of  some  deputies,  who  had 
not  taken  them  at  the  Jeu  de  paume ;  and  the  union  of 
three  bishops  and  150  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  who 
came  to  verify  their  powers,  and  were  received  by  such 
applause,  with  such  clapping  and  shouting,  from  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  church  resounded.  Apparently  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Versailles,  which  having  a  population  of  60,000 
people  can  afford  a  pretty  numerous  mob,  are  to  the  last 
person  in  the  interest  of  the  commons  ;  remarkable,  as  this 
town  is  absolutely  fed  by  the  palace,  and  if  the  cause  of 
the  court  is  not  popular  here,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  what  it 
must  be  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Dine  with  the 
due  de  Liancourt,  in  the  palace,  a  large  party  of  nobility 
and  deputies  of  the  commons,  the  due  d' Orleans,  amongst 
them ;  the  bishop  of  Eodez,  Abbe  Syeyes,  and  Mons. 
Eabaud  St.  Etienne.  This  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  impression  made  on  men  of  different 
ranks  by  great  events.  In  the  streets,  and  in  the  church 
of  St.  Louis,  such  anxiety  was  in  every  face,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  moment  was  written  in  the  physiognomy ; 
and  all  the  common  forms  and  salutations  of  habitual 
civility  lost  in  attention :  but  amongst  a  class  so  much 
higher  as  those  I  dined  with,  I  was  struck  with  the  diffe- 
rence. There  were  not,  in  thirty  persons,  five  in  whose 
countenances  you  could  guess  that  any  extraordinary  event 
was  going  forward :  more  of  the  conversation  was  indif- 
ferent than  I  should  have  expected.  Had  it  all  been  so, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wonder ;  but  observa- 
tions were  made  of  the  greatest  freedom,  and  so  received 
as  to  mark  that  there  was  not  the  least  impropriety  in 
^  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Louis,  built  1743* 
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making  them.  In  Buch  a,  case,  would  not  one  liuve  expected 
more  energy  of  feeling  and  eipreaaion,  and  more  attention 
in  conversation  to  tlie  crisis  that  must  in  its  nature  fill 
every  bosom  ?  Tet  they  eat,  and  drank,  and  aat,  and 
walked,  loitered  and  smirked  and  smiled,  and  chatted  with 
that  easy  indifference,  that  made  me  stare  at  their  insi- 
pidity. Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  nonchalance  that  is 
natui-al  to  people  of  fashion  from  long  habit,  and  which 
marks  them  from  the  vulgar,  who  have  a  thousand  aspe- 
rities in  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  that  cannot  be 
found  on  the  polished  surface  of  those  whose  manners  are 
smoothed  by  society,  not  worn  by  attrition.  Such  an  ob- 
servation would  therefore  in  all  common  cases  be  unjust  j 
but  I  confess  the  present  moment,  which  is  beyond  all 
question  the  most  critical  that  France  has  seen  irom  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy,  since  the  council  was  oa- 
sembled  that  must  finally  determine  the  king's  conduct,, 
was  such  as  might  have  accounted  for  a  behaviour  totally 
different.  The  due  d'Orleaus  presence  might  do  a  little, 
but  not  much  ;  his  manner  might  do  more;  for  it  was  not 
without  some  disgust,  that  I  observed  him  aeveral  timeB 
playing  off  that  small  sort  of  wit,  and  llippant  readiness 
to  titter,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  part  of  his  character,  or  it 
would  not  have  appeared  to-day.  From  Lis  manner,  he 
seemed  not  at  all  displeased.  The  Abbe  Syeyes  has  a  re- 
markable physiognomy,  a  quick  rolling  eye ;  penetrating 
the  ideas  of  other  people,  but  so  cautiously  reserved  as  to 
guard  his  own.  There  is  as  much  character  in  his  air  and 
manner  as  there  is  vacuity  of  it  in  the  countenance  of 
Mons.  Kabaud  St.  Etienne,  whose  physiognomy,  however, 
is  far  from  doing  him  justice,  for  he  has  undoubted  talents. 
It  seems  agreed,  that  if,  in  the  council  the  count  d'Artoia, 
carries  his  point,  Mons.  Neoker,  the  count  de  Montmorin,^ 
and  Mons.  de  St.  Priest '  will  resign  ;  in  which  case  Mons. 
Seeker's  retam  to  power,  and  in  triumph,  will  inevitably 

'  Annand,  Marc,  174S-1799,Ambii33n(loriii  Spam.afterwnrdBMinisMr 
uf  Foreign  A&aira,  and  in  the  confidence  of  Loois  XVI.  and  Maris 
Antoinette.    A  victim  of  the  Scplember  massacres. 

'  Frangois,  Emmanuel,  173S-132I,  Ambassador  in  Spain,  Turkef,  and 
Haliand,  aftcrwai'dg  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  qnilted  Fnuioe  in 
Dec,  1790,  and  was  afterwards  Private  SecrtsMrj  of  Louis  XVIH. 
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happen.  Such  a  turn,  however,  must  depead  on  events. — 
Evening, — The  count  d'Artois  plan  accepted ;  the  king  will 
declare  it  in  hia  speech  to-morrow.  Mons.  Neclcer  de- 
manded to  reeign,  but  it  was  refused  by  the  king.  !A11  is 
now  anxiety  to  know  what  the  plan  is. 

The  23rd.  The  important  day  ia  over ;  in  the  morning 
VersailleB  seemed  filled  with  troops ;  the  streets,  about  ten 
o'clock,  were  lined  with  the  French  guards,  and  some  Swiss 
regiments,  &c. :  the  hall  of  the  states  was  surrounded,  and 
centinels  fised  in  all  the  passages,  and  at  the  doors ;  and 
none  bat  deputies  admitted.  This  military  preparation 
was  ill-judged,  for  it  seemed  admitting  the  impropriety 
and  unpopularity  of  the  intended  meaanre,  and  the  expec- 
tation,  perhaps  fear  of  popular  commotions.  They  pro- 
nounced, before  the  king  left  the  chateau,  that  his  plan 
was  adverse  to  the  people,  from  the  mihtary  parade  with 
which  it  was  ushered  in.  The  contrary,  however,  proved 
to  be  the  fact;  the  propositions  are  known  to  all  the 
world :  the  plan  was  a  good  one ;  much  was  granted  to  the  - 
people  in  great  and  essential  points  ;  and  as  it  was  granted 
before  they  had  provided  for  these  public  necessities  of 
finance,  which  occasioned  the  states  being  called  together; 
and  consequently  left  them  at  full  power  in  future  to  pro- 
cure for  the  people  all  that  opportunity  might  present,  they 
apparently  ought  to  accept  them,  provided  some  security  is  - 
given  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  states,  without  which 
all  the  rest  would  be  insecure ;  but  as  a  little  uegociation 
may  easily  secure  this,  I  apprehend  the  deputies  will  ac- 
cept them  conditionally ;  the  use  of  soldiers,  and  some  im- 
prudencies  in  the  manner  of  farcing  the  king's  system,  re- 
lative to  the  interior  constitution,  and  assembling  of  the 
deputies,  as  well  as  the  ill-blood  which  had  had  time  to 
brood  for  three  days  past  in  their  minds,  prevented  the 
commons  from  receiving  the  king  with  any  espressions  of 
applause  ;  the  clei^,  and  some  of  the  nobility,  cried  vive 
le  Roi !  but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  silent,  took 
ofE  all  efEect.  It  seems  they  had  previously  determined  to 
submit  to  no  violence :  when  the  king  was  gone,  and  the 
clergy  and  nobility  retired,  the  marquis  de  Brez^  waiting  a 
moment  to  see  if  they  meant  to  obey  the  king's  espreas 
orders,  to  retire  also  to  another  chamber  prepared  for 
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I  tbetn,  and  perceiving  that  no  one  moved,  addressed  them, 
I  — MemieuTB,  vous  eonnoit^et  lee  intentume  du  Roi.  A  dead 
I  silence  ensued ;  and  then  it  was  tliat  superior  talents  bore 
I  the  sway,  that  overpowers  in  critical  momenf.B  all  other 
I  considerations.  The  ejea  of  the  whole  assembly  were 
I  turned  on  the  count  de  Miraheau,  who  instantly  replied  to 
I  the  marquis  de  Erezt: — Chti,  Monsieur,  nous  avone  entendu 
I  let  intentions  qu'on  a  euggerees  an  Roi,  &  vone  g«i  ne  eauriez  ■ 
I  ^e  ton  orgwne  avpres  des  etats  generaux,  voue  qvi  ti'dijet  iei 
I  ni  place,  nivoix,  ni  droit  deparler,  vans  n' Stes  pas  fait  pour 
1  notM  rapeller  eon  diecoure.  Cependami  pour  eeUer  tovie 
I  equivoque,  &  tout  delai,  je  voue  declare  que  »i  Pon  vous  a 
I  chterga  de  nous  faire  sortir  d'ici,  von*  devex  deTnander  des 
I  ordres  pour  employer  la  force,  car  nous  ne  quitterone  nos 
I  places  que  par  la  puistmice  de  la  baionette.— On  which  there 
I  was  a  general  cry  of — Tel  est  le  vwu  del  CAesembleS.  They 
I  then  immediately  passed  a  confirmation  of  their  preceding 
I  arrets ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  a 
I  declaration  that  their  persons,  indiyidually  and  collectively, 
I  were  sacred :  and  that  all  who  made  any  attempts  against 
I  them  should  be  deemed  infamous  traitors  to  their  country. 
I  The  2ith.     The  ferment  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception ; 

I        10.000  people  have  been  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Koyal ; 
I       a  full  detail  of  yesterday's  proceedings  was  brought  this 
I        morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent  leaders  of  little 
I        parties,  with  comments,  to  the  people.     To  my  surprise, 
I  ^  the  king's  propositions  are  received  with  universal  disgust. 
I       .He  said  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the 
I       '  states ;  he  declared  ail  the  old  feudal  rights  to  he  retained  as 
I        property.     These,  and  the  change  in  the  balance  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  provincial  assemblies,  are  the  articles  that 
give  the  greatest  offence.     But  instead  of  looldng  to,  or 
I         hoping  for  further  concessions  on  these  points,  in  order  to 
make  them  more  consonant  to  the  general  wishes;   the 
people  seem,  with  a  sort  of  phrenzy,  to  reject  all  idea  of 
compromise,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  orders 
,  >    uniting,  that  full  power  may  consequently  reside  in  the 
I' ,  ',  commons,  to  effect  what  they  call  the  regeneration  of  the 
L  I     kingdom,  a  favourite  term,  to  which  they  affix  no  precise 
I   ',     idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general 
I         reform  of  all  abuses.     They  are  also  full  of  suspicions  at 
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M.  Necker's  offering  to  resign,  to  which  circumstance  they 
seem  to  look  more  than  to  much  more  essential  points. 
It  is  plain  to  me,  from  many  conyersations  and  harangues 
I  have  been  witness  to,  that  the  constant  meetings  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  are  carried  to  a  degree  of  licentious- 
ness and  fury  of  liberty,  that  is  scarcely  credible,  united 
with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications  that  have 
been  hourly  appearing  since  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
have  so  heated  the  people's  expectations,  and  given  them 
the  idea  of  such  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  king  or 
court  could  do,  would  now  satisfy  them  ;  consequently  it 
would  be  idleness  itself  to  make  concessions  that  are  not 
steadily  adhered  to,  not  only  to  be  observed  by  the  king, 
but  to  be  enforced  on  the  people,  and  good  order  at  the 
same  time  restored.  But  the  stumbling-block  to  this  and 
every  plan  that  can  be  devised,  as  the  people  know  and 
declare  in  every  comer,  is  the  situation  of  the  finances, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  restored  but  by  liberal  grants  of 
the  states  on  one  hand,  or  by  a  bankruptcy  on  the  other. 
It  is  well  known,  that  this  point  has  been  warmly  debated 
in  the  council :  Mons.  Necker  has  proved  to  them,  that  a  ^ 
bankruptcy  is  inevitable,  if  they  break  with  the  states 
before  the  finances  are  restored ;  and  the  dread  and  terror 
of  taking  such  a  step,  which  no  minister  would  at  present 
dare  to  venture  on,  has  been  the  great  difficulty  that 
opposed  itself  to  the  projects  of  the  Queen  and  the  count  u 
d'Artois.  The  measure  they  have  taken  is  a  middle  one, 
from  which  they  hope  to  gain  a  party  among  the  people,  . 
and  render  the  deputies  unpopular  enough  to  get  rid  of 
them:  an  expectation,  however,  in  which  they  will  in- 
fallibly be  mistaken.  If,  on  the  side  of  the  people  it  is 
urged,  that  the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new 
system  necessary,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  firmest 
measures  that  the  people  can  be  put  in  possession  of  t^e 
blessings  of  a  free  government ;  it  is  to  be  replied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  personal  character  of  the  king  is  a 
just  foundation  for  relying  that  no  measures  of  actual 
violence  can  be  seriously  feared:  that  the  state  of  the 
finances,  under  any  possible  regimen,  whether  of  faith  or 
bankruptcy,  must  secure  their  existence,  at  least  for  time 
sufficient  to  secure  by  negociation,  what  may  be  hazarded 
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by  violence :  that  by  driving  things  to  eitreniitiea,  they 
naqne  an  union  between  all  tbe  other  orders  of  the  state, 
with  the  parliaments,  army,  and  a.  great  body  even  of  the 
people,  who  must  disapprove  of  all  eitremitiea ;  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  possibility  of  involving  the  kingdom  in 
a  civil  war,  now  bo  familiarly  talked  of,  that  it  is  upon  the 
lips  of  all  the  world,  we  must  confess,  that  the  commong, 
if  they  steadily  refuse  what  is  now  held  out  to  thetn,  put 
'  immense  and  certain  benefits  to  the  chance  of  fortune,  to 
.  that  hazard  which  may  make  posterity  curse,  instead  of 
"bless,  their  memories  as  real  patriots,  who  had  nothing  in 
view  but  the  happiness  of  their  country.  Such  an  inces- 
sant buza  of  politics  has  been  in  my  ears  for  some  days 
past,  that  I  went  to-night  to  the  Italian  opera,  for  relaxa- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  that  effect, 
than  the  piece  performed.  La  Tillanella  Rajiita,  by 
Bianchi,  a  delicious  composition.  Can  it  be  believed,  that 
this  people,  who  so  lately  valued  nothing  at  an  opera  but 
the  dances,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  a  squall, — now 
attend  with  feeling  to  Italian  melodies,  applaud  with  taste 
and  rapture,  and  this  Tfitbout  the  meretricious  aid  of  a  siagle 
dance!  The  music  of  this  piece  ia  charming,  elegantly 
playful,  airy,  and  pleasing,  with  a  duet,  between  Signora 
Mandijii  and  Vigagnoni,  of  the  first  lustre.  The  former  ia 
a  most  fascinating  singer, — her  voice  nothing,  but  her 
/  grace,  expression,  soul,  all  strung  to  exquisite  senBibility, 
The  25th.  The  criticisms  that  are  made  on  Mous. 
Necker's  conduct,  even  by  his  friends,  if  above  the  lev\;l  of 
the  people,  are  severe.  It  is  positively  asserted,  that  Abb^ 
Syeyes,  MeaerB.  Mounier,  Chapellier,'  Bemave,  Target," 
Tourette,  Eabaud,  and  other  leaders,  were  almost  on  iiieir 

'  Ciiapelier  (Isaac  le),  1794-1794.  The  apright  and  eloquent  Presi- 
dent of  the  Aisembito  Legislative,  and  at  tbe  onset  of  the  Revolation  an 
uncomnromiBiDg  antagonist  of  the  Abb^  Maury,  and  the  reactionari^. 
Later  he  headed  the  piirtj  in  favour  of  constitutional  monarohy,  and  in 
consequence  ima  arraigned  before  the  Bsvolutionarj  Tribunal. 

*  Thia  brilliant  advocate,  ullhough  u  determined  opponent  of  the 
conrt,  was  selected  by  Louis  XVL  to  detetid  him.  Target  refused  the 
liazardons  task,  which  was  at  onc^e  undertaken  br  the  venerable  Males- 
herbes  and  joung  Des^ze.  Ha  nevertheless  published  his  "  Observa- 
tions sur  le  proems  de  Louis  XVI.,"  pointing  lu  an  SRquittot.  He  was 
nental  in  drawing  up  the  Code  Civil,  and  died  in  ISOS. 
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knees  to  him,  to  insist  peremptorily  on  his  resignation 
being  accepted,  as  they  were  well  convinced  that  his  retreat 
would  throw  the  Queen's  party  into  infinitely  greater  \^ 
difficulties  and  embarrassment  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. But  his  vanity  prevailed  over  all  their  efforts,  to 
listen  to  the  insidious  persuasions  of  the  Queen,  who  spoke 
to  him  in  a  style  of  asking  a  request  that  would  keep  the 
crown  on  the  king's  head ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  yielded 
to  do  it,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  liberty, 
he  courted  the  huzzas  of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  in  a 
manner  that  did  much  mischief.  The  ministers  never  go 
to  and  from  the  king's  apartment  on  foot,  across  the  court, 
which  Mons.  Necker  took  this  opportunity  of  doing,  though 
he  himself  had  not  done  it  in  quiet  times,  in  order  to  court 
the  flattery  of  being  called  the  father  of  the  people,  and 
moving  with  an  immense  and  shouting  multitude  at  his 
heels.  Nearly  at  the  time  that  the  Queen,  in  an  audience 
almost  private,  spoke  as  above  to  M.  Necker,  she  received 
the  deputation  from  the  nobility,  with  the  Dauphin  in  her 
hand,  whom  she  presented  to  them,  claiming  of  their 
honour,  the  protection  of  her  son's  rights ;  clearly  imply- 
ing that  if  the  step  the  king  had  taken,  was  not  steadily 
asserted,  the  monarchy  would  be  lost,  and  the  nobility 
sunk.  While  M.  Necker' s  mob  was  heard  through  every 
apartment  of  the  chateau,  the  king  passed  in  his  coach  to 
Marly,  through  a  dead  and  mournful  silence, — and  that  4 
just  after  having  given  to  his  people,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  more  perhaps  than  ever  any  monarch  had  done 
before.  Of  such  materials  are  all  mobs  made, — so  im- 
possible is  it  to  satisfy  in  moments  like  these,  when  the 
heated  imagination  dresses  every  visionary  project  of  the 
brain,  in  the  bewitching  colours  of  liberty.  I  feel  great 
anxiety  to  know  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  dehberations 
of  the  commons,  after  their  first  protests  are  over,  against 
the  military  violence  which  was  so  unjustifiably  and  in- 
judiciously used.  Had  the  king's  proposition  come  after 
the  supplies  were  granted,  and  on  any  inferior  question,  it 
would  be  quite  another  affair ;  but  to  offer  this  before  one 
shilling  is  granted,  or  a  step  taken,  makes  all  the  difference 
imaginable. Evening. — The  conduct  of  the  court  is  in- 
explicable, and  without  plan :  while  the  late  step  was  taken. 
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^H         to  secure  the  orders  fitting  separate,  a  great  bodj  of  the 

^H         clergj  haa  \>een  permitted  to  go  to  the  commons,  and  the 

^H         due  d'Orleans,  at  the  head  ol  forty-aeTen  of  the  nobility, 

^H         ha.B  done  the  same :  and,  what  is  equally  a  proof  of  the 

^H         unsteadiness  of  the  court,  the  commons  are  in  the  common 

^f         ball  of  the  states,  contrary  to  the  eitpreas  command  of  the 

^  king.     The  fact  is,  the  seance  royale  was  contrary  to  tie 

personal  feelings  of  the  king,  and  he  was  brought  to  it  by 

the  council,  with  much  diiEculty  ;  and  when  it  afterwards 

became,  as  it  did  every  hour,  to  give  new  and  efEectiTe 

I  orders  to  support  the  system  then  laid  down,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  battle  for  every  point ;  and  thus  the 
scheme  was  only  opened  and  not  persisted  in : — this  is  the 
report,  and  apparently  authentic :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  that 
step  had  better,  on  a  thousand  reasons,  not  have  been 
taken  at  all,  for  all  vigour  and  effect  of  government  will  be 
lost,  and  the  people  be  more  asaumii^  than  ever.  Tester- 
day  at  Versailles,  the  mob  wtw  violent, — they  insulted,  and 
even  attacked  all  the  clergy  and  nobility  that  are  known  to 
be  atrenuous  for  preserving  the  sepamtion  of  orders.  The 
tishop  of  BeauvaiB '  had  a  Btoim  on  hia  head,  that  almost 
struck  him  down.'  The  archbishop  of  Paria  had  all  hia 
windows  broken,  and  forced  to  move  his  lodgings ;  and  the 
cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld  hissed  and  hooted.  The 
oonfusion  ia  ao  great,  that  the  court  have  only  the  troops  to 
depend  on;  and  it  ia  now  said  confidently,  that  if  an  order 
is  given  to  the  French  guards  to  fire  on  the  people,  they 
will  refuse  obedience:  this  astonishes  all,  except  those  who 
^^  know  how   they  have  been  disgusted  by  the  treatment, 

^R  conduct,  and  manteuvres  of  the  due  de  Chatelet,  their 
^H  colonel:  so  wret'Chedly  have  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in 
^^ft  every  particular,  been  managed  ;  so  miserable  its  choice  of 
^^ft  the  men  in  office,  even  such  as  are  the  most  intimately 
^^B       connected  with  its  saft^ty,  and  even  existence.     What  a. 

^^H  '  If  thej  had  kDocked  him  on  Che  heuii,  he  wouid  not  hnve  h«en  on 

^^f        object  of  much  pity.    At  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  agrieultnre  in  the 

countrj,  wbers  cammon  farmers  were  admitted  la  dine  with  people  of 

the  first  nuik,  this  proud  fijol  made  diffienlties  of  silting  down  in  anch 

company.— jloiior'*  note. 
'  The  poor  "  proud  fool "  was  s  victim  of  the  Seplcmber  mnssacres 

"-ree  years  later.    The  archbishop  d'"  "  """"      '^' "'—'   -—' 
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^^BfiBHon  to  princeB  how  they  allow  intnguing  courtJerB, 
^Biromen,  aud  foola,  to  interfere,  or  aHBume  the  power  that 
^■''Can  be  lodged,  with  safety,  only  in  the  hands  of  ability  and 
experience.  It  is  asserted  expreBsly,  that  these  mobs  have 
been  excited  ajid  instigated  by  the  leaders  of  the  commons, 
and  some  of  them  paid  by  the  due  d'Orieans,  The  distrac- 
tion of  the  ministry  is  extreme. — At  night  to  the  theatre 
Francoise ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,^  and  the  MaUon  de  Moliera. 
The  26th,  Every  hour  that  passes  seems  to  give  the 
people  fresh  spirit :  the  meetings  at  the  Palais  Boyal  are 
more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more  assured ;  and  in 
the  assembly  of  electors,  at  Paris,  for  sending  a  deputatioD 
to  the  ^National  Assemblj,  the  language  that  was  talked,  i 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  was  nothing  leas  than  a  revolution  in  ! 
the  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitu-  ( 
tion;  what  they  mean  by  a  free  constitution  is  easily 
understood — a  republic ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  times  runs 
eTery  day  more  and  more  to  that  point ;  yet  they  profess, 
that  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too ;  or,  at  least,  ,.  - 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  king.  In  the  streets  one  is 
atuniied  by  the  ha.wkers  of  seditious  pamphlets,  aod  de- 
scriptions of  pretended  events,  that  aJl  tend  to  keep  the 
people  equally  igoorant  and  alarmed.  The^upineness,  and 
even  stupidi^  of  the  court,  is  without  example  '■  the 
moment  demands  the  greatest  deciaioui^and  yesterday, 
while  it  was  actually  a  question,  whether  he  should  be  a 
doge  of  Venice,  or  a  king  of  France,  the  king  went  a  hunt- 
ing !  The  spectacle  the  Palais  Eoyal  presented  this  night, 
till  eleven  o'clock,  and,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  almost  til] 
morning,  is  curious.  The  croud  was  prodigious,  and  fire- 
works of  all  sorts  wfere  played  off,  and  all  the  building 
was  illuminated:  these  were  said  to  be  rejoicings  on  ac- 
count of  the  due  d'Orleans  and  the  nobility  joining  the 
commons ;  but  united  with  the  excessive  freedom,  and 
even  licentiousness,  of  the  orators,  who  harangue  the 
people.  With  the  general  movement  which  before  was 
threatening,  all  this  bustle  ^nd  noise,  which  will  not  leave 
them  a  moment  tranquil,  hals  a  prodigious  effect  in  pre- 
paring  them  for  whatever  pur^joses  the  leaders  of  the 

'  Severul  Freiirli  ptaira  bear  ibis  name. 
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commona  shall  hare  in  view ;  cousequentlj  the;  are  grossly 
and  diametricallj"  opposite  to  the  iuterests  of  the  court; — - 
but  all  these  are  blind  and  infatuated.  It  is  now  under- 
stood by  everybody,  that  the  king's  offers,  in  the  seance 

>  royale,  are  out  of  the  question.  The  moment  the  comm.on8 
found  a  relaxation,  even  in  the  trifling  point  of  uasembling 
in  the  great  hall,  they  disregarded  all  the  rest,  and  con- 
sidered the  whole  as  null,  and  not  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
unless  enforced  in  a  manner  of  which  there  were  no  signs. 
They  lay  it  down  for  a  majiim,  that  they  have  a  right  to  a 

,  great  deal  more  than  what  the  kiog  touched  on,  but  that 
they  will  accept  of,  nothing  as  the  concession  of  power : 
they  will  assume  and  secure  all  to  themselves,  as  matters 
of  right.  Many  persons  I  talk  with,  seem  to  think  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this, — but  it  appears,  that  such 
pretensions  are  equally  dangerous  and  inadmissible,  and 
lead  directly  to  a  civil  war,  which  would  be  the  hei^t  of 
madness  and  folly,  when  public  liberty  might  certainly  be 
secured,  without  any  such  extremity.  If  the  commons  are 
to  assume  everything  as  their  right,  what  power  is  therein 
the  state,  short  of  arms,  to  prevent  them  from  assuming 
what  is  not  their  right?  They  instigate  the  people  to  the 
most  extensive  expectations,  and  if  they  are  not  gratified, 
all  must  be  confusion ;  and  even  the  king  himself,  easy  and 
lethargic  as  he  is,  his  indifference  to  power  will,  by  and  by, 
be  seriously  alarmed,  and  then  he  will  be  ready  to  listen  to 
measures,  to  which  he  will  not  at  present  give  a  moment's 
attention.  All  this  seems  to  point  strbngly  to  great  con- 
fusion, and  even  civil  commotiona ;  and  to  make  it  apparent, 
that  to  have  accepted  the  king's  offers,  and  made  them 

■7  the  foundation  of  future  negotiation,  would  have  been  the 

I    wisest  conduct,  and  with  that  idea  I  shall  leave  Paris. 

The  27th.  The  whole  business  now  seems  over,  and  the- 
revolution  complete.  The  king  has  been  frightened  by  the 
mobs  into  overturning  his  own  &K.t  of  the  seance  royale,  by 
writing  to  the  presidents  of  the  orders  of  the  nobiUty  and 
clergy,  requiring  them  to  Join  the  commons, — full  in  the 
teeth  of  what  he  had  ordained  before.  It  was  represented 
to  him,  that  the  want  of  bread  was  so  great  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  that  there  was  no  extremity  to  which  the 
people  might  not  be  driven :  that  they  were  nearly  starving. 
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and  consequently  readj  to  listen  to  any  suggestions,  and 
on  the  qui  vive  for  ail  sorts  of  mischief :  that  Paris  and 
VersaiUea  would  inevitably  be  burnt ;  and  in  a  word,  that 
all  sorts  of  misery  and  confusion  would  follow  hia  adherence  ^ 
to  the  system  announced  in  the  seance  royale.  Hia  appre- 
hensions got  the  better  of  the  party,  who  had  for  some 
days  guided  him ;  ajid  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this 
step,  which  is  of  such  importance,  that  he  will  never  more 
know  where  to  stop,  or  what  to  refuse ;  or  rather  he  will 
find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  his 
situation  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  I.  a  spectator, 
without  power,  of  the  efEeetive  resolutions  of  a  long 
parliament.  The  joy  this  step  occasioned  was  infinite :  the 
assembly,  uniting  with  the  people,  all  hurried  to  the 
chateau.  Fi'i'g  le  Soi  might  have  been  heard  at  Marly  : 
the  ting  and  queen  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  were  re- ''' 
ceived  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  applause ;  the  leaders,  who 
governed  these  motions,  knew  the  value  of  the  concession 
much  better  than  those  who  made  it.  I  have  to-day  had 
conversation  with  many  persons  on  this  business  ;  and,  to 
my  amazement,  there  is  an  idea,  and  even  among  many  of 
the  nobility,  that  this  union  of  the  orders  is  only  for  the 
erification  of  their  powers,  and  for  making  the  eon-itituiion,  '■' 
rhich  is  a  new  term  they  have  adopted ;  and  which  they 
Be  aa  if  a  constitution  was  a  pudding  to  be  made  by  a 
receipt.  In  vain  I  have  asked,  where  ia  the  power  that  can 
separate  them  hereafter,  if  the  commons  insist  on  remain- 
ing together,  which  may  be  supposed,  aa  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands?  And  in 
vain  I  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by 
the  leaders  of  that  aasemblj.in  which  they  hold  the  English 
constitution  cheap,  because  the  people  have  not  power 
enough,  owing  to  that  of  the  crown  and  the  house  of  lords. 
The  event  now  appears  so  clear,  as  not  to  be  difficult  to 
predict :  all  real  power  will  be  henceforward  in  the  com-  - 
mons,  having  so  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  they  wiJl  find  themselves  unable  to  use  it  temperately  ; 
court  cannot  sit  to  have  their  hands  behind  them;  the 
gy,  nobility,  parliaments,  and  army,  will,  when  ihey 
I  themselves  all  in  danger  of  annihilation,  unite  in 
ir  mutual  defence ;  but  as  such  an  union  will  dereanrl 
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time,  they  will  fiad  the  people  armed,  and  a  bloodj  civil 

war  muHt  be  the  result,  I  have  more  than  once  declared 
this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  othera  unite  in  it.' 
At  all  eveotB,  however,  the  tide  now  ninB  ao  Btrongly  in 
favour  of  the  people,  and  the  conduct  of  the  court  seems  to 
be  30  weak,  divided,  and  blind,  that  little  caa  happen  that 
will  not  clearly  date  from  the  present  moment.  Vigour 
and  abilitieH  would  have  turned  every  thing  on  the  side  of 
the  oourt ;  for  the  great  mass  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom, 
*,he  higher  clei^,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army,  were  with 
the  crown ;  but  this  desertion  of  the  conduct,  that  was 
necessary  to  secure  its  power,  at  a  moment  ao  critical,  must 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  pretensions.  At  night  the  fire-works, 
and  illuminations,  and  mob,  and  noiae,  at  the  Palais  Boyal 
increased;  the  espence  must  be  enormous ;  and  yet  nobody 
knows  with  certainty  from  whence  it  ariaea  :  shops  there 
are,  however,  that  for  12/  give  aa  many  squiba  and  serpents 
as  would  cost  five  livres.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  being  the 
due  d'Orleans'a  money;  the  people  are  thus  kept  in  a 
■»ntinual  ferment,  are  for  ever  assembled,  and  ready  to  be 
in  the  last  degree  of  commotion  whenever  called  on  by  the 
men  tfaey  have  confidence  in.  lately  a  company  of  Swiss 
would  have  crushed  all  this ;  a  regiment  would  do  it  now 
if  led  with  firmness ;  but,  let  it  last  a  fortnight  longer,  and 
Lin  army  will  be  wanting. — At  the  play,  Mademoiselle 
Cont^,  in  the  Misanthrope  of  Moltere,  charmed  m&  She  is 
truly  a  great  actress ;  ease,  grace,  person,  beauty,  wit,  and 
soul.  Mola  did  the  misanthrope  admirably.  I  will  not 
take  leave  of  the  theatre  Francois  without  oncemore  giving 
it  the  preference  to  all  I  have  ever  seen.  I  shall  leave 
Paris,  however,  truly  rejoiced  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  have  it  undoubtedly  in  their  power  so  to  improve 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  aa  to  render  all  great 
abuses  in  future,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  eiceedingly 

'  I  nitty  remttrk  at  prracnt,  long  after  thia  was  written,  thai,  allhough 
[  was  lolallj  mistaken  in  my  predintion,  yet,  on  a  revi^iion,  I  think  I 
•vac  right  in  it,  mid  that  the  common  course  of  events  wuuld  bate  pro- 
'lUcad  such  a  ciiQ  war,  to  which  cverj  thing  [ended,  from  the  moroCDt 
'ha  ooniinonH  rejected  the  king's  propoaitioDH  of  the  teaace  royaU,  which 
I  now  (hink,  more  than  ever,  that  they  ought,  with  qnaliRcations,  UJ 
iiave  accepted.  The  cvente  that  followed  were  as  little  U>  t>e  thought 
of  M  of  myaclf  being  made  king  of  France. — Anihai't  noli. 
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difficult,  iUid  cottsequently  will  eaUblish  to  all  useful  pur- 
poses an  undoubted  political  liberty;  and  if  tliej  effect 
this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  will  have  a  thousand 
opportunities  to  secure  to  their  fellow-Bubjects  the  invalu- 
able blessing  of  civil  liberty  also.  The  state  of  the  finances 
is  such,  that  the  government  may  easily  be  kept  virtually 
dependent  on  the  states,  and  their  periodical  existence 
absolutely  secured.  Such  benefits  will  confer  happiness  on 
25  millions  of  people;  a  nolile  and  animating  idea,  that 
ought  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the  world,  what- 
ever be  his  country,  religion,  or  pursuit.  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  repreaentativea  of 
the  people  can  ever  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  the  French 
nation,  to  humanity,  and  their  own  fame,  aa  to  suffer  any 
inordinate  and  impracticable  viewa, — any  visionary  or 
theoretic  systems, — ^any  frivolous  ideas  of  speculative  per- 
fection :  much  leas  any  ambitious  private  views,  to  impede 
tlieir  progress,  or  turn  aside  their  exertions,  from  that 
security  which  is  in  their  hands,  to  pla«e  on  the  chance  and 
hazard  of  public  commotion  and  civil  war,  the  invaluable 
blessingE  which  are  certainly  in  their  power.  I  will  not 
(conceive  it  possible,  that  men  who  have  eternal  fame  within 
their  grasp,  will  place  the  rich  inheritance  on  the  cast  of  a 
die,  and,  losing  the  venture,  be  damned  among  the  worst 
and  most  profligate  adventurers  that  ever  disgraced  huma- 
nity.— The  due  de  Liancourt  having  made  an  immense 
collection  of  pamphlets,  buying  every  thing  that  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  present  period ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  cahiers 
of  all  the  distriets  and  towns  of  France  of  the  three  orders ; 
it  was  a  great  object  with  me  to  read  these,  as  I  was  sure 
of  finding  in  them  a  representation  of  the  grievances  of 
the  three  orders,  and  an  explanation  of  the  improvements 
wished  for  in  the  government  and  administration.  These 
cahiers  being  instructions  given  to  their  deputies,  I  have 
now  gone  through  them  all,  with  a  pen  in  hand,  to  make 
extracts,  and  shall  therefore  leave  Paris  te-morrow. 

The  28tb.  Having  provided  myself  a  light  Fren^ 
cabriolet  for  one  horse,  or  gig  Anglois,  and  a  horse,  1 1^ 
Paris,  taking  leaving  of  my  excellent  friend.  Mens.  Lazow- 
ski,  whose  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  made  me 
respect  his  character  aa  much  as  I  had  reason  to  love  it  for 
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the  thousand  attentiuna  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiv- 
ing from  him.  My  kind  protectress,  the  dutches^  d'Estissac, 
had  the  goodnesB  to  make  me  promiee,  that  I  woald  retnrn 
to  her  hospitable  hotel,  wheu  I  had  fioiehed  the  joumej  I 
was  about  to  undertake.  Of  the  plax^e  I  dined  at  on  my 
road  to  Nangis,'  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  is  a  post-house 
oQ  the  left,  at  a,  small  distance  out  of  the  road.  It  afforded 
Die  a  bad  room,  bare  walls,  cold  raw  weather,  and  no  fire  ; 
for,  when  lighted,  it  smoked  too  much  to  be  borne  j — I  waa 
thoroughly  out  of  humour :  I  had  passed  some  time  at 
Paris  amidst  the  fire,  energy,  and  animation  of  a  great  re- 
volution. And  for  those  momenta  not  filled  by  political 
events,  I  had  enjoyed  the  reaourcea  of  liberal  and  instruct- 
ing conversation ;  the  amusements  of  the  first  theatre  in 
the  world,  and  the  fascinating  accents  of  Mandini,  had  by 
turns  solaced  and  charmed  the  fleeting  moments;  the 
change  to  inos,  and  those  French  inns ;  the  ignorance  of 
everybody  of  those  events  that  were  now  passing,  and 
which  so  intimately  concerned  them ;  the  detestable  cir- 
cumstance of  having  no  newspapers,  with  a  press  much 
freer  tlian  the  English,  altogether  formed  such  a  contrast, 
that  my  heart  sunk  with  depression.  At  Guignes,"  an 
itinerant  danoing-maater  waa  fiddling  to  some  children  of 
tradesmen;  to  relieve  my  sadneas,  I  became  a  spectator 
of  their  innocent  pleasures,  and.  with  great  magnificence  I 
gave  four  12/  pieces  for  a  cake  for  the  children,  which 
made  them  dance  with  freah  animation  ;  but  my  host,  the 
postmaster,  who  is  a  surly  pickpocket,  thought  that  if  I 
was  so  rich,  he  ought  also  to  receive  the  benefit,  and  made 
me  pay  9  liv.  10/  for  a  miserable  tough  chicken,  a  cutlet, 
a  sallad,  and  a  bottle  of  sorry  wine.  Such  a  dirty,  pilfer- 
ing disposition,  did  not  tend  to  bring  me  into  better 
humour. — 30  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Nangis,"  the  chateau  of  which  belongs  to 
the  marquis  de  Guerchy,  who  last  year  at  Caen  had  kindly 
made  me  promise  to  spend  a  few  days  here.  A  house 
almoat  full  of  company,  and  some  of  them  agreeable,  with 
the  eagerness  of  Mens,  de  Guerchy  for  farming,  and  the 
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amiable  naivete  of  the  marcliioiiess,  whether  in  life,  politics, 
or  a  farm,  were  well  calculated  to  bring  me  into  tune  again. 
But  I  found  myself  in  a  circle  of  politicians,  with  whom  I 
could  agree  in  hardly  any  other  particular,  except  the 
general  one  of  cordially  wishing  that  France  might  esta- 
blish an  indestructible  system  of  Hberty ;  but  for  the  means 
of  doing  it,  we  were  far  as  the  poles  asunder.  The  chaplain 
of  Mons.  de  Guerchy's  regiment,  who  has  a  cure  here,  and 
I  had  known  at  Caen,  Mons.  TAbbe  de ,  was  par- 
ticularly strenuous  for  what  is  called  the  regeneration  of 
the  kingdom,  by  which  it  is  impossible,  from  the  explanation, 
to  understand  any  thing  more  than  a  theoretic  perfection  J 
of  government ;  questionable  in  its  origin,  hazardous  in  its 
progress,  and  visionary  in  its  end ;  but  always  presenting 
itself  under  a  most  suspicious  appearance  to  me,  because 
its  advocates,  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  leaders  in  the 
National  Assembly,  to  the  gentlemen  who  make  its  pane- 
gyric at  present,  all  affect  to  hold  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land cheap  in  respect  of  liberty  :  and  as  that  is  unquestion- 
ably, and  by  their  own  admission  the  best  the  world  ever 
saw,  they  profess  to  appeal  from  practice  to  theory,  which, 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  question  of  science,  might  be  ad- 
mitted (though  with  caution) ;  but,  in  establishing  the 
complex  interests  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  securing  freedom 
to  25  millions  of  people,  seems  to  me  the  very  acme  of  im- 
prudence, the  very  quintessence  of  insanity.  My  argument 
was  an  appeal  to  the  English  constitution ;  take  it  at  once, 
which  is  the  business  of  a  single  vote ;  by  your  possession' 
of  a  real  and  equal  representation  of  the  people,  you  have^ 
freed  it  from  its  only  great  objection ;  in  the  remaining 
circumstances,  which  are  but  of  small  importance,  improve 
it — but  improve  it  cautiously ;  for  surely  that  ought  to  be 
touched  with  caution,  which  has  given  from  the  moment  of 
its  establishment,  felicity  to  a  great  nation ;  which  has 
given  greatness  to  a  people  designed  by  nature  to  be  little  ^ 
and,  from  being  the  humble  copiers  of  every  neighbour,  has 
rendered  them,  in  a  single  century,  rivals  to  the  most  sue- 
cessf  ul  nations  in  those  decorative  arts  that  embellish  human 
life  :  and  the  masters  of  the  world  in  all  those  that  contri- 
bute to  its  convenience.  I  was  commended  for  my  attach- 
ment to  what  I  thought  was  liberty;  but  answered,  that  thp^ 
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^^^V  king  of  France  must  have  no  veto  on  the  will  of  the  nation ; 
^^H  and  that  the  army  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces, 
^^H  "witfa  an  hundred  ideas  equally  impracticable  and  preposte- 
^^H  roue.  Yet  these  are  the  sentiments  which  the  court  has 
^^B  done  all  in  its  power  to  spread  through  the  kingdom ;  for. 
^^M  will  posterity  believe,  that  while  the  press  has  swarmed 
^^B  with  inflammatory  productions,  that  tend  to  prove  the 
^^1  bleasiogB  of  theoretical  confusion,  and  speculative  licen- 
^^1  tiousness,  not  one  writer  of  talents  has  been  employed  to 
^^H  refute  and  confound  the  fashionable  doctrines,  nor  the  least 
^^H  care  taken  to  disseminate  works  of  another  complexioii  ?  By 
^^H  the  way,  when  the  court  found  that  the  states  could  not  be 
^^H  assembled  on  the  old  plan,  and  that  great  innovations  must 
^^H  accordingly  be  made,  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  consti- 
^^f  i,'  tution  of  England  for  their  model ;  in  the  mode  of  assem- 
^HT  bling,  they  should  have  thrown  the  clergy  and  nobles  into 

^Bl  f  one  chamber,  with  a  throne  for  the  kmg,  when  present. 
JJf  •*  The  commons  should  have  assembled  in  another,  and  each 
chamber  have,  as  in  England,  verified  their  powers  only  to 
themselves.  And  when  the  king  held  a  seance  royale,  the 
commons  should  have  been  sent  for  to  the  bar  of  the  lords, 
where  seats  should  have  been  provided;  and  the  king,  in 
the  edict  that  constituted  the  states,  should  have  copied 
from  England  enough  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding 
to  prevent  those  preliminary  discussions,  which  in  France 
lost  two  months,  and  gave  time  for  heated  ima^nations  to 
work  upon  the  people  too  much.  By  taking  such  steps, 
security  would  have  been  had,  that  if  changes  or  events  un- 
foreseen arose,  they  would  at  least  be  met  with  in  no  such 
dangerous  channel  as  another  form  and  order  of  arrange- 
ment would  permit. — 15  miles. 

The  30th.  My  friend's  chateau  is  a  considerable  one, 
and  much  better  built  than  was  commouin  England  in  the 
same  period,  200  years  ago ;  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
superiority  was  universal  in  France,  in  all  the  arts.  They 
were,  I  apprehend,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  far  beyond  us 
in  towns,  houses,  streets,  roads,  and  in  short,  in  every  thing. 
We  have  since,  thanks  to  liberty,  contrived  to  turn  the 
tables  ou  them.  Likeallthechateauelhave  seen  in  France, 
it  stands  close  to  the  tov?n,  indeed  joining  the  end  of  it ; 
but  the  baek/m«(,  by  some  very  judicious  plantations,  has 
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entirely  the  air  of  the  country,  without  the  sight  of  any 
buildings.  There  the  present  marquis  has  formed  an  Eng- 
lish lawn,  with  some  agreeable  winding  walks  of  gravel, 
and  other  decorations,  to  skirt  it.  In  this  lawn  they  are 
making  hay ;  and  I  have  had  the  marquis,  Mons.  TAbbe, 
and  some  others  on  the  stack  to  shew  them  how  to  make 
and  tread  it :  such  hot  politicians  1 — it  is  well  they  did  not 
set  the  stack  on  fire.  Nangis  is  near  enough  to  Paris  for 
the  people  to  be  politicians ;  the  perruquier  that  dressed  me 
this  morning  tells  me,  that  every  body  is  determined  to  pay 
no  taxes,  should  the  National  Assembly  so  ordain.  But 
the  soldiers  will  have  something  to  say.  No,  Sir,  never : — 
be  assured  as  we  are,  that  the  French  soldiers  will  never 
fire  on  the  people :  but,  if  they  should,  it  is  better  to  be 
shot  than  starved.  He  gave  me  a  frightful  account  of  the 
misery  of  the  people ;  whole  families  in  the  utmost  distress ; 
those  that  work  have  a  pay  insufficient  to  feed  them — and 
many  that  find  it  difficult  to  get  work  at  aU.  I  enquired 
of  Mons.  de  G-uerchy  concerning  this,  and  found  it  true. 
By  order  of  the  magistrates  no  person  is  allowed  to  buy 
more  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  market,  to  prevent 
monopolizing.  It  is  clear  to  common  sense,  that  all  such 
regulations  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  evil,  but 
it  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  people  whose  ideas  are  immove- 
ably  fixed.  Being  here  on  a  market-day,  I  attended,  and 
saw  the  wheat  sold  out  under  this  regulation,  with  a  party 
of  dragoons  drawn  up  before  the  market-cross  to  prevent 
violence.  The  people  quarrel  with  the  bakers,  asserting  the 
prices  they  demand  for  bread  are  beyond  the  proportion  of 
wheat,  and  proceeding  from  words  to  scuffling,  raise  a  riot, 
and  then  run  away  with  bread  and  wheat  for  nothing :  this 
has  happened  at  Nangis,  and  many  other  markets ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  neither  farmers  nor  bakers  would 
supply  them  till  they  were  in  danger  of  starving,  and,  when 
they  did  come,  prices  under  such  circumstances  must  neces- 
sarily rise  enormously,  which  aggravated  the  mischief,  till 
troops  became  really  necessary  to  give  security  to  those  who 
supplied  the  markets.  I  have  been  sifting  Madame  de 
Guerchy  on  the  expences  of  living ;  our  friend  Mons.  TAbbe 
joined  the  conversation,  and  I  collect  from  it,  that  to  live 
in  a  chateau  like  this,  with  six  men-servants,  five  maids. 
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eight  horeee,  a  garden,  and  a  regular  table,  with  company, 
but  never  to  go  to  Paris,  might  be  done  for  1000  lonis  a 
year.  It  would  in  England  cost  2000  [  the  mode  of  living 
(not  the  price  of  things)  is  therefore  cent,  per  cent,  different. 
- — There  are  gentlemen  (noblesse)  that  live  in  this  country 
on  6  or  8000  Hv.  (2621.  to  3501.),  that  keep  two  men,  two 
maida,  three  horeea,  and  a  cabriolet;  there  are  the  same  in 
England,  but  they  are  fools.  Among  the  neighbours  that 
visited  Nangis  was  Mona.  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  with  his 
new  and  pretty  wife,  to  return  the  first  visit  of  ceremony : 
he  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Montigny,'  and  an  estate  of  4000 
lonis  a,  year.  This  lady  was  Mademoiselle  de  Cour  Breton, 
niece  to  Madame  Calonne  ;  she  was  to  have  been  married 
to  the  son  of  Mona.  Lamoignon,'  but  much  against  her  in- 
clinations i  finding  that  common  refusals  had  no  avail,  she 
determined  on  a  very  uncommon  one,  which  was  to  go  to 
c'hurch,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  orders,  and  give  a 
solemn  no  instead  of  a  yea.  She  waa  afterwards  at  Dijon, 
and  never  stirred  but  she  was  received  with  huzzas  and 
acclamations  by  the  people  for  refusing  to  be  aUied  with  la 
Com  Pleniere ;  and  her  firmness  was  every  where  spoken 
of  much  to  her  advantage.  Mona.  la  Luzerne  was  with 
them,  nephew  to  the  French  ambassador  at  London,  who, 
in  some  broken  English,  informed  me,  that  he  had  learned 
to  ho3  of  Mendoza.'  No  one  can  say  that  he  has  travelled 
without  malting  acquisitions.  Has  the  due  d'Orleans  learned 
to  bos  also  f  The  news  from  Paris  ia  bad :  the  commotions 
increase  greatly :  and  such  an  alarm  has  spread,  that  the 
Queen  has  called  the  marechal  de  Broglio  to  the  king's 
closet ;  he  has  had  several  conferences ;  the  report  ia,  that 

'  Probably  Montigny-Le  Roi  (Hia.  MamG).  There  ara  four  towns  of 
tbU  jiamB  in  Baslern  France. 

'  Lamoignon  was  associated  witb  Brienne  de  I/jmdnie  in  the  eata^ 
blishment  of  Xhe  cow  plMire,  a.  msasure  which  did  more  than  anythme 
eiae  to  hasten  the  Kevolution.  During  the  Middle  Agea,  the  nume  had 
been  applied  to  oaaemblages  of  the  king  and  his  vassals  on  the  occasion 
or  titei  or  (oumejs.  Under  an  obsolete  title,  Louis  XVI.  established 
11  kind  of  High  Court,  unspending  the  provintial  parliaments,  and  inrestiiig 
judicial  power  in  himself,  his  minislerE,  and  the  court,  Lamoignon, 
like  Brienne,  committed  suicide.    See  H.  Martin,  vol.  xvi.  ch.  lOG. 

'  At  the  lime  Arthur  Young  wrote  boxing  formed  a  r^ular  exhibi- 
tion, and  a  theatre  was  opened  for  it  in  the  Strand.  Mendoia  opeited 
theLycenrain  1791. 


] 
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an  army  will  be  collected  tinder  him.     It  may  be  now 
necessary ;  but  woeful  management  to  liave  made  it  so. 

July  2.  To  Meaux  ^  Mons.  de  G-uerchy  was  so  kind  as 
to  accompany  me  to  Columiers  ;  *  I  had  a  letter  to  Mons. 
Anve^  Dumee.  Pass  Eosoy  *  to  Maupertuis,*  through  a 
country  chearfully  diversified  by  woods,  and  scattered  with 
villages ;  and  single  farms  spread  every  where  as  about 
Nangis.  Maupertuis  seems  to  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
marquis  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  here  a  very  fine  chateau 
of  his  own  building ;  an  extensive  English  garden,  made  by 
the  count  d'Artois'  gardener,  with  the  town,  has  all  been  of 
his  own  forming.  I  viewed  the  garden  with  pleasure  ;  a 
proper  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  good  command  of  a 
stream,  and  many  fine  springs  which  rise  in  the  grounds ; 
they  are  well  conducted,  and  the  whole  executed  with  taste. 
In  the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  one 
of  these  springs  has  been  applied  to  excellent  use :  it  is 
made  to  wind  in  many  doubles  through  the  whole  on  a 
paved  bed,  forming  numerous  basons  for  watering  the  gar- 
den, and  might,  with  little  trouble,  be  conducted  alternately 
to  every  bed  as  in  Spain.  This  is  a  hint  of  real  utility  to 
all  those  who  form  gardens  on  the  sides  of  hills;  for  water- 
ing with  pots  and  pails  is  a  miserable,  as  well  as  expensive 
succedaneum  to  this  infinitely  more  effective  method. 
There  is  but  one  fault  in  this  garden,  which  is  its  being 
placed  near  the  house,  where  there  should  be  nothing  but 
lawn  and  scattered  trees  when  viewed  from  the  chateau. 
The  road  might  be  hidden  by  a  judicious  use  of  planting. 
The  road  to  Columiers  is  admirably  formed  of  broken 
stone,  like  gravel,  by  the  marquis  of  Montesquieu,  partly  at 
his  own  expence.  Before  I  finish  with  this  nobleman,  let 
me  observe,  that  he  is  commonly  esteemed  the  second  family 
in  France,  and  by  some  who  admit  his  pretensions,  even 
the  first ;  he  claims  from  the  house  of  Armagnac,  which 
was  undoubtedly  from  Charlemagne  :  the  present  king  of 
France,  when  he  signed  some  paper  relative  to  this  family, 

^  (Seine  and  Marne.) 

^  Coulommiers.  There  are  several  places  of  this  name  in  France, 
the  derivation  of  the  word  being  ColoiMer,  a  place  for  rearing  pigeons 
(Seine  and  Marne). 

^  Rozoy-en-Brie  (Seine  and  Marne).  *  Maupertuis  {ibid.)» 
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that  seemed  to  admit  the  claim,  or  refer  to  it,  remarked, 
that  it  was  declaring  one  of  his  Buhjecta  to  be  a  better 
gentleman  than  himself.  But  the  house  of  Montmorenci, 
of  which  family  are  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg  and  Laval, 
and  the  prince  of  Eobeo,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
first.  Mona.  de  Montesquieu '  is  a  deputy  in  the  Btates,  one 
of  the  (juarante  in  the  French  academy,  having  written 
several  pieces  ;  he  ie  also  chief  minister  to  Monsieur  the 
king's  brother,  an  office  that  is  worth  100,000  liv.  a  year 
(4,3/51.)  Dine  with  Mons.  and  Madame  Dumot;  conver- 
sation here,  as  in  every  other  town  of  the  country,  seems 
more  occupied  by  the  dearness  of  wheat  than  on  any  other 
circumstance  ;  yesterday  ivas  market-day,  and  a  riot  ensued 
jf  the  populace,  in  spite  of  the  troops,  that  were  drawn  up 
%a  usual  to  protect  the  com :  it  rises  to  46  liv.  (21. 3d.)  the 

Ztier,  or  half-quarter,- — and  some  is  sold  yet  higher.     To 
aux. — 32  nules. 

The  3d.  Meaus  was  by  no  means  in  my  direct  road ; 
but  its  diatrict.  Brie,'  is  so  highly  celebrated  for  fertility, 
that  it  was  an  object  not  to  omit.  I  was  provided  with 
letters  for  M.  Bemier,  a,  cousidGrabk  fsinner,  at  Cbau- 
cannin,  near  Meaui ;  and  for  M.  Gibert,  of  Neuf  Moutier,' 
a  considerable  cultivator,  whose  father  and  himself  had 
between  them  m.ade  a  fortune  by  agriculture.  The  former 
gentleman  was  not  at  home ;  by  the  latter  I  was  received 
with  great  hospitahty ;  and  I  found  in  him  the  strongest 
desire  to  give  me  every  information  I  wished.  Mons, 
Gibert  has  built  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  house, 
with  farming- offices,  on  the  most  ample  and  solid  scale.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  his  wealth,  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
to  have  arisen  all  from  the  plough.  He  did  not  forget  to 
let  me  know,  that  he  was  noble ;  and  eaempted  from  all 
tailles  ;  and  that  he  had  the  honours  of  the  chace,  his  father 
having  purchased  the  charge  of  Secretaire  du  Roi :  but  he 
veiy  wisely  lives  en  fermier.  His  wife  made  ready  the  table 

'  Soldier,  poiiticiaii,  iitWraleiir.  He  wparated  himself  from  the  court 
after  the  flight  to  VnrenneB,  commanded  the  viclorioiia  Republican 
iirmj"  in  Saray ,  but  being  accused  of  monarchical  sjmpathiee,  retired  to 
Switeerland  in  1792.     Died  1T9S. 

'  The  Comt^de  Brie,  in  Cbampa^e,  now  forming  part  of  the  deport- 
ment of  Seine  and  Marno,  famous  for  its  cheeseB. 

'  Neufmontier,  near  Meaux. 
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for  dinner,  and  his  bajlifE,  with  the  female  domestic,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  dairy,  &c.  both  dined  with  us.  This 
ia  in  a  true  fanning  style  ;  it  haa  many  coQTenieacies,  and 
looks  Hke  a  plan  of  living,  which  doea  not  promise,  like  the 
foppish  modes  of  little  gentlemen,  to  tun  through  a  for- 
tune, from  false  shame  and  silly  pretensions.  I  can  find 
no  other  fault  with  hia  system  than  having  built  a  house 
enormously  beyond  hia  plan  of  living,  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  tempting  some  successor,  less  prudent 
than  himself  into  espences  that  might  dissipate  aU  hia 
and  hia  father's  savings.  In  England  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  case :  the  danger,  however,  is  not  equal  in 
France. 

The  4tb.  To  Chateau  Thiery,'  following  the  course  of  the 
Mame.  Tho  country  is  pleasantly  varied,  and  hilly  enough 
to  render  it  a  constant  picture,  were  it  inclosed.  Thiery  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  same  river.  I  arrived  there  by 
five  o'clock,  and  wished,  in  a  period  so  interesting  to  Prance, 
and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  to  see  a  newspaper.  I  asked  for 
a  coffee-house,  not  one  in  the  town.  Here  are  two  parishea,  _ 
and  Bome  thousands  of  inhabitante,  Koi  not  a  nQwepaper ' 
to  be  seen  by  a  traveller,  even  in  a  moment  when  aJl  ought 
to  be  ansjety. — What  stupidity,  poverty,  and  want  of  circu- 
lation !  This  people  hardly  deaerve  to  be  free ;  and  should 
there  be  the  least  attempt  with  vigour  to  keep  them  other- 
wise, it  can  hardly  fail  of  aucceeding.  To  those  who  have 
been  used  to  travel  amidst  the  energetic  and  rapid  circula- 
tion of  wealth,  animation,  and  intelligence  of  England,  it 
is  not  possible  to  describe,  in  words  adequate  to  one's  feel- 
ings, the  dulneaa  and  stupidity  of  France.  I  have  been  to 
day  on  one  of  their  greatest  roads,  within  thirty  miles  of 
Paris,  yet  I  have  not  seen  one  diligence,  and  met  but  a 
single  gentleman's  carriage,  nor  anything  else  on  the  road 
that  looked  lite  a  gentleman. — 30  milea. 

The  5th.  To  Mareuil."  The  Mame,  about  25  rods  broad, 
flows  in  an  arable  vale  to  the  right.  The  country  hilly,  and 
parts  of  it  pleaaant ;  from  one  elevation  there  is  a  noble 
view  of  the  river.  Mareuil  is  the  residence  of  Mons.  Le 
Blanc,  of  whose  husbandry  and  improvements,  particularly 

'  ChSleau-Tbierry  (AiBne).  •  MareniUur-Aj  (Mame). 
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in  aheep  of  Spain,  aad  cowa  of  Switzerland,  Mons.  de 
BroTisBonet  liad  spoken  very  advantageonslj.  This  was 
the  gentleman  also  on  whom  I  depended  for  information 
relative  to  the  famous  vineyards  of  Epemay,  that  produce 
the  fine  Champagne.  What  therefore  was  my  disappoint- 
ment, -when  his  servants  informed  me  that  he  was  nine 
leagues  off  on  business.  la  Madame  Le  Blanc  at  home  ? 
No,  she  is  at  Donnang.  My  complaining  ejaeulatioiiB  were 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady, 
whom  I  found  to  he  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc.  Her  manut 
vjould  retfirn  to  dinner.  Tier  papa  at  nigkt ;  arid,  if  I  wished 
to  see  him,  I  had  better  stay.  Wlien  persuasion  takes  bo 
pleasing  a  form,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  it.  There  is  a. 
manner  of  doing  every  thing  that  either  leaves  it  abso- 
lutely indifferent  or  that  interests.  The  unafEected  good 
hiunour  and  simplicity  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Blane  enter- 
tained me  till  the  return  of  her  mama,  and  made  me  say  to 
myself,  you  mil  make  a  good  farmer's  wife.  Madame  Le 
Blanc,  when  she  returned,  confirmed  the  native  liospitality 
of  her  daughter ;  assured  me,  that  her  husband  would  be 
at  home  early  in  the  morning,  as'  she  mHst  diBpEbtch  a 
messenger  to  him  on  other  business.  In  the  evenincwe 
supped  with  Mons.  B.  in  the  same  viUage,  who  mamed 
Ma.dame  Le  Blanc's  niece ;  to  pass  Mareuil,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  hamlet  of  inconsiderable  farmers, 
with  the  houses  of  their  labourers ;  and  the  sentiment  that 
would  arise  in  most  bosoms,  would  be  that  of  picturing  the 
banishment  of  being  condemned  to  live  in  it  Who  would 
thinly  that  there  should  be  two  gentlemen's  families  in  it ; 
and  that  in  one  I  should  find  Mademoiselle  Le  Blanc  sing- 
ing to  her  systrum,  and  in  the  other  Madame  B.  young  and 
handsome,  performing  on  an  excellent  English  piano  forte  ? 
Compared  notes  of  the  expences  of  living  in  Champagne 
and  Suffolk ;— agreed,  that  100  louia  d'or  a  year  in  Cham.- 
pagne,  were  as  good  an  income  as  180  in  England,  which  I 
believe  true.  On  his  return,  Mons.  Le  Blanc,  in  the  m.ost 
obliging  manner,  satisfied  all  my  enquiries,  and  gave  me 
letters  to  the  most  celebrated  wine  districts. 

The  7th.  To  Epernay,'  famous  for  its  wines.  I  had  letters 
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for  Mons.  Paretilaine,  one  of  the  most  couBiderable  mer- 
chants, who  was  so  obliging  as  to  eat«r,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  into  a  minute  disqnisitioo  of  the  produce  and 
profit  of  the  fine  vineyards.  The  hotel  de  Bohan  here  ia  a 
very  good  inn,  where  I  solaced  myself  with  a  bottle  of  ex- 
cellent vin  mousseax  for  40/  and  drank  prosperity  to  true 
liberty  in  France. — 12  miles. 

The  8th.  To  Ay,'  a  village  not  far  out  of  the  road  to 
Bheims,  very  famous  for  its  wines.  I  had  a,  letterfor  Mons. 
Lasnier,  who  has  60,000  bottles  in  bis  cellar,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  was  not  at  home.  Mons.  Dorse  has  from  30  to 
40,000.  All  through  this  country  the  crop  promises  mise- 
rably, not  owing  to  the  great  frost,  but  the  cold  weather  of 
last  week. 

To  Kheims*  through  a  forest  of  five  miles,  on  the  crown 
of  the  hill,  which  separates  the  narrow  vale  of  Epernay 
from  the  great  plain  of  Rheims.  The  first  view  of  that  dty 
from  this  hill,  just  before  the  descent,  at  the  distance  of 
about  four  nulea,  is  magnificent.  The  cathedral  makes  a 
great  figure,  and  the  church  of  St.  Kemy  terminates  the 
town  proudly.  ■  Many  times  I  hftve  had  auch  a  view  of 
towns  in  France,  but  when  you  enter  them,  all  ia  a  clutter 
of  nSrrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty  lanes.  At  Kheims  it  is 
very  difEerent :  the  streets  are  ainost  all  broad,  straight, 
and  well  built,  equal  in  that  respect  to  any  I  have  seen; 
'  and  the  inn,  the  hotel  de  Movlmet,  ia  so  lai^  and  well- 
served  aa  not  to  check  the  emotions  raised  by  agreeable 
objects,  by  giving  an  impulse  to  contrary  vibrations  in  the 
bosom  of  the  traveller,  which  at  inns  in  France  is  too  often 
the  case,  At  dinner  they  gave  me  also  a  bottle  of  excellent 
wine,  I  suppose  fised  air  is  good  for  the  rheumatism ;  I 
had  some  writhes  of  it  before  I  entered  Champagne,  but 
the  vin  mouBseux  has  absolutely  baniahed  it,  1  had  letters 
for  Mods.  Cadot  I'ain^,  a  considerable  manufacturer,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  lai^  vineyard,  which  he  cultivates  him- 
self; he  was  therefore  a  double  fund  to  me.  He  received 
me  very  politely,  answered  my  enquiries,  and  shewed  me 
his  fabric.  The  cathedral  ia  large,  but  does  not  strike  me 
like  that  of  Amiens,  yet  ornamented,  and  many  painted 

•  (Mame,)  '  (iSiA) 


£a  Pdab £09^  literal  dent.  M  bad  flso^  of  aD  a 
bat  audi »  refleGtun  woaii  have  mAe  it  ten  timei « 
the  ahpcpee',  ho«««ar,  <d  botk  Horn,  sad  "**■**»■■»  niiJiliii 
hath  B^  wiafaea  uid  amieties.    &  b  in  tba  iUm.- 

"Dm  9th.  To  OkJoiw,'  tltroogh  »  poor  eoantTT  utd  ^ 
enm.  IL  de  Brooaaonet  liad  giren  ne  a  letter  to  Hiaom. 
SaMtttier.  aecretaiy  to  tlw  academy  of  Kioices.  bat  be  wag 
sbseitt  A  regiinent  pusmg  to  P&ris.  an  offifsr  at  tbe  mn 
in  EngtiJi : — He  had  learned,  he  aaad,  in 
ne '. — He  had  taten  lord  ComiralUa.  datnmeti 
— Harechal  Bn^Iio  was  appointed  to  oommand  an  aimj  o 
50,000  men  near  Paria — it  vas  necessaiy— the  finv  efoC 
were  mntiing  mad — and  wanted  some  wholesome  correcti 
ti(»n  ; — they  vaut  to  establish  a  republic — absnrd !  Proiy, 
Sir,  what  did  jon  fight  for  in  America  ?  To  establish  a  re- 
public What  was  so  good  for  the  Americans,  ie  it  bo  bad. 
tor  the  French  ?  Aye,  damme !  that  ia  the  way  the  English 
want  to  be  revenged.  It  ia,  to  be  sure,  no  bad  opportnni^» 
Can  the  English  follow  a  better  eiampk  ?  He  then  inad» 
many  enquiries  about  what  we  thought  and  said  upon  it  in. 
England :  and  I  may  remark,  that  almost  every  penon  T: 
meet  has  the  same  idea — The  Engli/h  mwl  be  very  vieU  am. 
ttaiied  at  our  eonfugian.  They  feel  pretty  pointedly  what 
they  deserve. — IHj  miles. 

'  (M.nie.) 

*  iiiBtc^Ied  the  CoTDCe  de  GeqIIs  ;  be  wu  sTtemuiIj  member  of  th* 
Con*eiition,  gnillotined  1793. 

*  Chilom-sar-Mune  (Mame). 


^^. 
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The  10th.  ToOve.'  Pass  Courtisaeau,' a  email  Tillage, 
with  a  great  church ;  and  though  a  good  Gtream,  not  an 
idea  of  irrigation.  Itoofs  of  housea  almost  flat,  with  pro- 
jecting eaves,  reBembling  those  from  Pau  to  Bajoane.  At 
St.  Menehoud '  a  dreadful  tempest,  after  a  burning  day,  with 
such  a  fall  of  rain,  that  I  could  hardly  get  to  Mons.  rAbW 
Michel,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  When  I  found  him,  the 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning  would  allow  me  no  couTerBO- 
tiou  ;  for  all  the  females  of  the  house  came  into  the  room 
for  the  Abba's  protection  I  suppose,  so  I  took  leave.  The 
inn.  de  Chwrnpagne,  which  ia  40/  at  Eheima,  is  3  liv.  at 
Chalons  and  here,  and  execrably  bad ;  so  there  is  aa  end 
of  my  physic  for  the  rheumatism. — 25  miles. 

The  11th.  Pass  Islets,*  a  town  (or  rather  collection  of 
dirt  and  dung)  of  new  features,  that  seem  to  mark,  with 
the  faces  of  the  people,  a  country  not  French. — 25  miles. 

The  12th.  Walking  up  a  long  bill,  to  ease  my  mare,  I 
was  joined  by  a  poor  woman,  who  complained  of  the  times, 
and  that  it  was  a  sad  country  ;  demanding  her  reasons,  she 
said  her  husband  had  but  a  morsel  of  land,  one  cow,  and  a 
poor  little  horsq,  yet  they  had  afrafichar  (42  lb.)  of  wheat, 
and  three  chickeuB,  to  pay  as  a  quit-rent  to  one  Seigneur; 
and  four  franchar  of  oats,  one  chicken  and  1/  to  pay  to 
another,  besides  very  heavy  tailles  and  other  taxes.  She 
had  seven  children,  and  the  coVb  milk  helped  to  make  the 
soup.  But  why,  instead  of  a  horse,  do  not  you  keep  another 
cow  ?  Oh,  her  husband  could  not  carry  his  produce  so  well 
without  a  horse ;  and  aases  are  little  used  in  the  country. 
It  was  said,  at  present,  that  soTnething  mu  to  be  d(me  by 
some  great  folka  for  euch  poor  onei,  hut  the  did  not  hnow  who 
nor  how,  but  God  send  us  better,  car  lee  tailles  &  lee  droiia 
nou$  eerasent. — This  woman,  at  no  great  distance  might 

■  AuTC,  on  (he  riTer  of  lha[  name  (Mame). 

*  CoDctiaois,  a  curious  Celtic  comDianilj  (Maroe). 

■  St.  Menehoold  (Moj-ne). 

*  Lea  laletles.  This  "collection  of  dirt  and  dung"  iabistoric.  From  the 
neighboiiriDg  village  of  Grandpc^,  Damouriez  wrote  to  Llie  Sfiuilter  o( 
WBrinSept«Diber,17g2.  *' J'attenda  leg  FmBsiena.  Le  camp  de  Grandprd 
et  celni  des  laleCtea  aoat  les  Tbenoopyles  de  la  France  ;  mais  je  serai 
ploB  heorenx  que  Uouidaa." — Miqhet.  The  prophecj  waa  not  strictly 
fulfilled.  The  PrussianB  foiled  his  roariPOTres  at  Grandpre;  bat  a  ftw 
daja  laler  the  viotorj  of  Valmy  aavcd  the  Republic. 
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have  beeu  taten  for  siity  or  aeventy,  her  figure  was  so  bent, 
and  her  fac«  so  furrowed  and  hardened  bj  laboui',^ — but  she 
said  she  was  on]j  twenty-eight.  An  EogliEhman  who  has 
not  travelled,  cannot  imagine  the  figure  made  by  infinitely 
the  greater  part  of  the  countrywomen  in  France ;  it  Bpeaka, 
at  the  first  eight,  hard  and  severe  labour :  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  they  work  harder  than  the  men,  and  this,  united 
with  the  more  miserable  labour  of  bringing  a  new  race  of 
slaves  into  the  world,  destroys  absolutely  aJl  symmetry  of 
persoD  and  every  feminine  appearance.  To  what  are  we 
to  attribute  this  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  lower 
people  in  the  two  kingdoms  ?  To  Govebsmbnt.— 2S 
miles. 

The  13th.  Leave  Mar-Ie-Tour '  at  four  in  the  morning : 
the  village  herdsman  was  sounding  his  horn ;  and  it  was 
droll  to  see  every  door  vomiting  out  its  hogs  or  sheep,  and 
some  a  few  goats,  the  flock  collecting  as  it  advances.  Very 
poor  sheep,  and  the  pigs  with  mathematical  backs,  large 
segments  of  small  circles.  They  must  have  abundance  of 
commons  here,  but,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  report  of  the 
animals  carcases,  dreadfully  overstocked.  To  Metz,°one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Prance  ;  pass  three  draw-bridgea, 
but  the  command  of  water  must  give  a  strength  equal  to 
its  works.  The  common  garrison  is  10,000  men,  but  there 
are  fewer  at  present.  Waited  on  M.  de  Payen,  secretary 
of  the  academy  of  sciences ;  he  asked  my  plan,  which  I  en- 
plained  ;  he  appointed  me  at  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
academy,  as  there  would  be  Keance  held ;  and  he  promised 
to  introduce  me  to  some  persons  who  could  answer  my  en- 
quiries. I  attended  accordingly,  vehen  I  found  the  academy 
assembled  at  one  of  their  weekly  meetings.  Mona.  Payen 
introduced  me  to  the  members,  and,  before  they  proceeded 
to  their  business,  they  had  the  goodness  to  sit  in  council 
OB  my  enquiries,  and  to  resolve  many  of  them.  In  the 
"Almanachdes  Troia  Eveoh^s,"l?89,  this  academy  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  particularly  for  agriculture;  I 
turned  to  the  list  of  their  honorary  members  to  see  what 
attention  they  had  paid  to  the  men  who,  in  the  present  ^e. 

'  MarB-tii-Tcinr  (Menrthe  &nd  Moselle). 

'  Ultii,  fonuPTcbeMienof  the  depBrtment  of tfasMogelle,  now  unsMBd 
to  Fruuia. 
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have  advanced  that  art,  I  fuund  an  Englishman,  Dom 
Cowley,  of  London.  "Who  is  Dom  Cowley  ?— Dined  at  the 
table  d'hote,  with  seven  officers,  out  of  whose  mouths,  at 
this  important  moment,  in  which  conversation  is  as  free  as 
the  press,  not  one  word  issued  for  which  I  would  give  a 
straw,  nor  a  subject  touched  on  of  more  importance,  than 
a,  coat,  or  a  puppy  dog.  At  table  d'hotea  of  officers,  you 
have  a  voluble  garniture  of  bawdry  or  nonsense;  at  those 
of  merchantH,  a  mournful  and  stupid  silence.  Take  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  you  have  more  good  sense  in  half  an  ^^ 
hour  in  England  than  in  half  a  year  in  France — Govern- 
ment !    Again : — all — all — is  government. — 15  miles. 

The  14th.'  They  have  acohinet  literaire  at  Metz,  some- 
thing like  that  I  described  at  Nantes,  but  not  on  so  great 
a  plan ;  and  they  admit  any  person  to  read  or  go  in  and  out 
for  a  day,  on  paying  if.  To  this  I  eagerly  resorted,  aJid 
the  newa  from  Paris,  both  in  the  public  prints,  and  by  the 
information  of  a  gentleman,  I  found  to  be  interesting. 
Versailles  and  Paris  are  surrounded  by  troops :  35,000  meu 
are  assembled,  and  20,000  more  on  the  road,  lai^  trains 
of  artillerj  collected,  and  all  the  preparations  of  war.  The 
asaembling^f  such  a  number  of  troops  has  added  to  the 
scarcity  of  bread;  and  the  magazines  that  have  been  made 
for  their  support,  are  not  easily  by  the  people  distinguished 
from  those  they  suspect  of  being  collected  by  monopolists. 
This  has  aggravated  their  evils  almoat  to  madness ;  so 
that  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  the  capital  are  extreme. 
A  gentleman  of  an  excellent  understanding,  and  apparently  . 
of  consideration,  from  the  attention  paid  him,  with  whom 
I  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  lamented  in  the 
most  pathetic  terms,  the  situation  of  his  country ;  he  con- 
siders a  civil  war  as  impossible  to  be  avoided.  There  is 
not,  he  added,  a  doubt  but  the  court,  finding  it  impossible 
to  bring  the  National  Assembly  to  terms,  will  get  rid  of 
them ;  a  bankruptcy  at  the  same  moment  is  inevitable ; 
the  union  of  such  confusion  must  be  a  civil  war  ;  and  it  is 
now  only  by  torrents  of  blood  that  we  have  any  hope  of 
establishing  a  freer  constitution :  yet  it  must  be  established ; 
for  the  old  government  is  rivetted  to  abuses  that  are  insup- 

'  Needless  perliaps  lo  remind  the  leader  UisC  on  (his  day  took  place 

le  slorming  of  tbe  BaBtile. 


portable.  He  a^eed  with  me  entirely,  that  the  proposi- 
tionB  of  the  seance  royale,  though  certainly  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  yet,  were  the  ground  for  a,  uegociation,  that 
woold  have  Hecured  by  degrees  aM  even  that  the  gword  can 
gi/oe  ut,  let  U  he  m  SKCcetefitl  as  U  wiU.  The  purie — the 
pomer  of  the  purge  u  every  thing ;  skilfully  managed,  with  go 
necesgiioug  a  govemmeTU  as  ours,  U  would,  one  after  another,  , 
have  gained  aU  vie  v!is?Kd.  Ag  to  a  loor,  Sea^e/n  known  the 
event;  and  if  we  have  success,  succegg  itgelf  may  ruin  lie; 
France  may  have  a  Oromviell  in  ilg  bosom,  as  well  ag  Ertg- 
la/nd.  Metz  is,  without  exception,  the  cheapest  town  I 
have  been  in.  The  table  d'hote  is  36/  a  head,  plenty  of 
good  wine  included.  We  were  ten,  and  had  two  courses 
and  a  dessert  of  ten  dishes  each,  and  those  courses  plenti- 
foL  The  supper  is  the  same ;  I  had  mine,  of  a  pint  of 
wine  and  a  large  plate  of  chaudi^s,'  in  my  chamber,  for  lO/I 
a  horse,  hay,  and  com  25/  and  nothing  for  the  apartment ; 
my  expence  was  therefore  71/  a  day,  or  2b.  lljd. ;  and 
with  the  table  d'hote  for  supper,  would  have  been  but  9?/ 
or  4s.  OJd. — In  addition,  much  civility  and  good  attend- 
ance. It  is  at  the  Faiean.  Why  are  the  cheapest  inns  in 
France  the  best? — The  country  to  Pont-a-Mousaon '  ia  all 
of  bold  feature. — The  river  Moselle,  which  is  considerable, 
runs  in  tbe  vale,  and  the  hills  on  either  aide  are  high. 
Not  far  from  Metz  there  are  the  remaina  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct  for  conducting  the  waters  of  a  spring  across  the 
Moselle :  there  are  many  arches  left  on  this  side,  with  the 
houses  of  poor  people  built  between  them.  At  Pont-a- 
Mousson  Mons.  Piehon,  the  aub-delegu^  of  the  intendant, 
to  whom  I  had  letters,  received  me  politely,  satisfied  my 
enquiries,  which  he  was  well  able  to  do  from  his  office,  and 
conducted  me  te  see  whatever  was  worth  viewing  in  the 
town.  It  does  not  contain  much ;  the  ecole  mUitaire,  for 
the  sons  of  the  poor  nobility,  also  the  convent  de  PreTmmte.* 

'  EchtLud^,  galstte  or  fhtlt^r. 

'  Pont-b-MousBon  (Meiirtlio  and  Moaelte). 

'  Our  author  was  misinformed  here.  The  Prfmontrfis  hariog  re- 
sisted Alike  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  nf  Metz,  the  King  and  the  FoM, 
had  been  finally  replaced,  as  a  tennhing  body,  by  the  Jesaits  imdcT 
Louis  XnX  The  convent  of  Bt.  Eloi,  originally  oocupied  by  the  Pri- 
nioDli^s,  was  eichnogEd  by  their  euceessurs  for  the  more  commodions 
house  of  deg  Fetita  Carmes,  in  163fi,  and  it  ia  of  this  thnt  Arthur  ToUDg 


whidi  has  a,  very  fine  library,  107  feet  long  and  25  broad. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  abbot  as  a  person  who  had  some 
knowledge  in  agriculture. — 17  miles. 

The  16th.  I  went  to  Nancy,'  with  great  expectation, 
haring  heard  it  represented  as  the  prettiest  town  in  France. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  undeserving  the  character 
in  point  o£  building,  direction,  and  breadth  of  streets.— 
Boordeaux  is  far  more  magnificent ;  Bayoune  and  Nantes 
are  more  lively ;  but  there  is  more  equality  in  Nancy ;  it 
is  almost  all  good ;  and  tbe  pubHc  buildings  are  numerous. 
The  place  royale,  and  tbe  adjoining  ajea  are  superb. 
Letters  from  Paris !  all  confusion !  the  ministry  remoTed ; 
Mons.  Necker  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  noise. 
The  effect  on  the  people  of  Nancy  was  considerable. — I  was 
with  Mons.  WiUemet  when  bis  letters  arriyed,  and  for  some 
time  his  house  was  fuU  of  enquirers ;  all  agreed,  that  it 
was  fatal  news,  and  that  it  would  occasion  great  commo- 
tions. What  wiU  he  the  reauU  at  Nancy  I  The  answer  waa 
in  effect  the  same  from  all  I  put  this  question  to :  TTe  are 
a  promiwvxl  iowm,  we  must  wait  to  see  mhat  is  done  at  Parte ; 
bvit  wery  thing  U  to  te  feotred  frorn  the  people,  because  bread 
is  so  dear,  they  are  half  starved,  and  are  consequently  ready 
for  commotion. — This  is  the  general  feeling ;  they  are  as 
nearly  concerned  as  Paris ;  but  they  dare  not  stir ;  they 
dare  not  even  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  till  they  know 
what  Paris  thinks ;  so  that  if  a  starving  populace  were  not 
in  question,  no  one  would  dream  of  moving.  This  confirms 
what  I  have  often  heard  remarked,  that  the  deficit  would 
not  have  produced  tbe  revolution  but  in  concurrence  with 
""  the  price  of  bread.  Does  not  this  shew  the  infinite  con- 
sequence of  great  cities  to  the  liberty  of  mankind?  With- 
out Paris,  I  question  whether  the  present  revolution,  which 
ia  fast  working  in  France,  could  possibly  have  had  an 
origin.  It  is  not  in  the  villages  of  Syria  or  Diarbekir  that 
the  Grand  Seigneur  meets  with  a  murmur  against  his  will ; 
(vidently  wrote.  The  baildings  are  now  appropriated  as  Caisse 
—.d'Bpargiie  and  MaisoQ  de  ri£t4,  aoii  the  church  as  a  Fablic  Library 
^nd  Mnseum.  Tbe  library  contains  many  illiuninated  MSS.  The 
BoUDtry  curSa,  largely  recruited  from  this  onier,  rendered  mncb  service 
I  BgrictJtnre.  See  "  L'ad ministration  de  ragriculture,  1785-7." 
'  (Meurlhe  and  Moselle.)  This  department  was  formed  from  what 
HDained  of  the  two  of  thttt  name,  the  greater  purl  of  which  wan  annexed 
toGermanjin  1871. 
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it  is  &t  Constaatiuople  that  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and 
TnJT  caution  even  with  despotism.  Mr.  Willemet,  who  is 
demonstrator  of  botany,  shewed  me  the  botanical  garden, 
but  it  is  in  a  condition  that  speaks  the  want  of  better 
funds.  He  introduced  me  to  a  Mons.  Durifol.  who  has 
written  on  the  vine,  and  gave  me  one  of  his  treatises,  and 
two  of  his  own  on  botanical  subjects.  He  also  con- 
ducted me  to  Mons.  1' Abb£  Qrandpcre,  a  gentleman  curious 
in  gardening,  who,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  whimsically  took  it  into  his  head  to  intro- 
duce me  to  a  lady,  my  countrywoman,  who  hired,  he  said, 
the  greatest  port  of  Ms  house.  I  remonstrated  against  the 
impropriety  of  this,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  AbW  had  never 
travelled,  and  thought  that  if  he  were  at  the  distance  of 
England  from  Prance  (the  Trench  are  not  commonly  good 
geographers)  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  Frenchman ; 
and  tliat,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  this  lady  must  be  the 
same  to  meet  a  countryman  she  never  saw  or  heard  of. 
Away  he  went,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  was  conducted 
into  her  apartment.  It  was  the  dowager  Lady  Douglas  ; 
she  was  unaffected,  and  good  enough  not  to  be  offended  at 
6uch  a  strange  intrusion. — She  had  been  here  but  a  few 
days;  had  two  £ne  daughters  with  her,  and  a  beautiful 
Kamchatka  dog ;  she  was  much  troubled  with  the  intelli- 
gence her  friends  in  the  town  hod  just  given  her,  that  she 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  forced  to  move  again,  as  the 
news  of  Mons.  Keeker's  removal,  and  the  new  ministry 
being  appointed,  would  certainly  occasion  such  dreadful 
tumults,  that  a  foreign  family  would  probably  find  it 
equally  dangerous  and  disagreeable. — 18  miles. 

The  16th.  All  the  houses  at  Nancy  have  tin  eave  troughs 
and  pipes,  which  renderwalkiag  the  streets  much  more  easy 
and  agreeable  ;  it  Js  also  an  additional  consumption,  which 
ia  politically  useful.  Both  this  place  and  Luneville  are 
lighted  in  the  English  manner,  instead  of  the  lamps  being 
strung  across  the  streets  as  in  other  French  towns.  Before 
I  quit  Nancy,  let  me  caution  the  unwary  traveller,  if  he  ia 
not  a  great  lord,  with  plenty  of  money  that  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with,  against  the  Iwtel  ^Angleterre ;  a  bad 
dinner  3  hv.  and  for  the  room  as  much  more.  A  pint  of 
wine,  :ind  a  piate  of  chaudi^  20/!  which  at  Meti  was  10/  and 
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in  addition,  I  liked  ao  little  my  treatment,  that  I  clianged 
my  quarters  to  the  hotel  de  Malte,  where,  at  the  table  d'hote, 
I  had  the  company  of  some  agreeable  officers,  two  good 
courses,  and  a  dessert,  for  36/ with  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
chamber  20/  ;  for  building,  however,  the  hotel  ^Angleterre 
is  much  superior,  and  is  the  first  inn.  In  the  evening  to 
Luneville.      The  country  about  Nancy  is  pleasing. — -1? 

The  17th,  Luneville '  being  the  residence  of  Mons.  La- 
zowskd,  the  father  of  my  much  esteemed  friend,  who  was 
advertised  of  my  journey,  I  waited  on  liim  in  the  morning ; 
he  received  me  with  not  politeness  only,  but  hospitality— 
with  a  hospitality  I  began  to  think  was  not  to  be  found  on 
this  side  of  the  kingdom. — From  Mareuil  hither,  I  had 
really  been  so  unaccustomed  to  receive  any  attentions  of 
that  sort,  that  it  awakened  me  to  a  train  of  new  feelings 
agreeable  enough. — An  apartment  was  ready  for  me,  which 
I  was  pressed  to  occupy,  desired  to  dine,  and  expected  to 
stay  some  days ;  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family, 
particularly  to  M.  I'Abbe  Lazowski,  who,  ^th  the  moat 
obliging  alacrity,  undertook  the  office  of  shewing  me  what- 
ever was  worth  seeing. — We  examined,  in  a  walk  before 
dinner,  the  establish  ment  of  the  orphans ;  well  regulated 
and  conducted.  Luneville  wants  such  estabhshments,  for 
it  has  no  industry,  and  therefore  is  very  poor ;  I  was  assured 
not  less  than  ha!f  the  population  of  the  place,  or  10,000 
persons  are  poor,  Luneville  is  cheap.  A  cook's  wages 
two,  three,  or  four  louis.  A  maid's,  that  dresses  hair. 
three  or  four  louis ;  a  common  house-maid,  one  louis  ;  a 
common  footman,  or  a  house  lad,  three  louia.  Kent  of  a 
good  house  sixteen  or  seventeen  louia.  Lodgings  of  four  or 
five  rooms,  some  of  them  small,  nine  louis.  After  dinner, 
wait  on  M.  Yaus  dit  Fompone,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
my  friend's;  here  mingled  hospitality  and  politeness  also 
received  me,  and  so  much  pressed  to  dme  with  liim  to- 
morrow, that  I  should  certainly  have  staid  had  it  been 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  more  conversation  with  a  very 
Bensible  and  cultivated  man,  who,  though  advanced  in 
yeara,  has  the  talents  and  good  humour  to  render  his  com- 
t  aeiX  of  a  flourUliiiig 
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pany  universally  agreeable  :  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  it ;  I 
was  out  of  order  all  day.  Yesterday's  beat  was  followed, 
after  some  lightning,  by  a  cold  nigbt,  and  I  laid,  without 
knowing  it,  with  the  windows  open,  and  caught  cold  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  information  of  my  bones.  1  am  acquainted 
with  strangers  as  easily  and  quickly  as  any  body,  a  habit 
tliat  much  travelling  can  scarcely  fail  to  give,  but  to  be  ill 
among  them  would  be  enuyante,  demand  too  mucb  atten- 
tion, and  incroach  on  their  humanity.  This  induced  me  to 
refuse  the  obliging  wishes  of  both  the  Measra.  LazowsM, 
Mons.  Pompone.  and  also  of  a  pretty  and  agreeable  Ameri- 
can lady,  Z  met  at  the  house  of  the  latter.  Her  history  is 
singular,  and  yet  very  natural.  She  was  Miss  Blake,  of 
New -York  ;  what  carried  her  to  Dominica  I  know  not ;  but 
the  aun  did  not  apoil  her  complexion :  a  French  officer, 
Mons.  Tibali^,  on  taking  the  island,  made  her  his  captive, 
and  himself  became  her  own,  fell  in  love,  and  married  her ; 
brought  his  prize  to  France,  and  settled  her  in  his  native 
town  of  Luneville.  The  regiment,  of  which  he  is  major, 
being  quartered  in  a  distant  province,  she  complained  of 
seeing  her  huabimd  not  juoib  than  for  ea  moathB  in  two 
years.  She  baa  been  four  years  at  Luneville ;  and  having 
the  society  of  three  children,  is  reconciled  to  a  aceae  of  life 
new  to  her.  Mons.  Pompone,  who,  she  aaaured  me,  is  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world,  has  parties  every  day  at  his 
house,  not  more  to  his  own  satisfaction  than  to  her  com- 
fort.— This  gentleman  is  another  inatance,  as  well  as  the 
major,  of  attachment  to  the  place  of  nativity  ;  he  was  bom 
at  Luneville ;  attended  King  Stanislaus  in  some  respectable 
office,  near  his  person  ;  baa  lived  much  at  Paris,  and  with 
the  great,  and  bad  first  ministers  of  state  for  Ids  intimate 
friends  i  but  the  love  of  the  nataU  tolum  brought  him  back 
to  Luoeville,  where  he  has  lived  beloved  and  respected  for 
many  years,  surrounded  by  an  elegant  collection  of  hooka, 
amongst  which  the  poets  are  not  forgotten,  having  himself 
no  inconsiderable  talents  in  transfusing  agreeable  senti- 
ments into  pleasing  verses.  He  has  some  couplets  of  hia 
own  composition,  tmder  the  portraits  of  his  friends,  which 
are  pretty  and  easy.  It  would  hava  given  me  much  plea- 
sure  to  have  spent  some  days  at  Luneville ;  an  agreeable 
opening  was  made  for  me  in  two  houses,  where  I  should 
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have  met  with  a  friendly  and  agreeable  reception :  but  the 
misfortunes  of  travelling  are  sometimes  the  accidents  that 
cross  the  moments  prepared  for  enjoyment ;  and  at  others, 
the  system  of  a  journey  inconsistent  with  the  plans  of  des- 
tined pleasure. 

The  18th.  To  Haming,'  through  an  uninteresting  coun- 
try.— 28  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Savem,'  in  Alsace :  the  country  to  Phals- 
bourg,^  a  small  fortified  town,  on  the  frontiers,  is  much  the 
same  to  the  eye  as  hitherto.  The  women  in  Alsace  all 
wear  straw  hats,  as  large  as  those  worn  in  England ;  they 
shelter  the  face,  and  should  secure  some  pretty  country 
girls,  but  I  have  seen  none  yet.  Coming  out  of  Phalsbourg, 
there  are  some  hovels  miserable  enough,  yet  have  chimnies 
and  windows,  but  the  inhabitants  in  the  lowest  poverty. 
From  that  town  to  Savem  all  a  mountain  of  oak  timber, 
the  descent  steep,  and  the  road  winding.  In  Savem,  I 
found  myself  to  all  appearance  veritably  in  Germany ;  for 
two  days  past  much  tendency  to  a  change,  but  here  not  one 
person  in  an  hundred  has  a  word  of  French ;  the  rooms  are 
warmed  by  stoves ;  the  kitchen-hearth  is  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  various  other  trifles  shew,  that  you  are  among 
another  people.  Looking  at  a  map  of  France,  and  reading 
histories  of  Louis  XIV.  never  threw  his  conquest  or  seizure 
of  Alsace  into  the  light  which  travelling  into  it  did :  to 
cross  a  great  range  of  mountains ;  to  enter  a  level  plain, 
inhabited  by  a  people  totally  distinct  and  different  from 
France,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and 
habits  all  different,  made  an  impression  of  the  injustice  and 
ambition  of  such  a  conduct,  much  more  forcible  than  ever 
reading  had  done :  so  much  more  powerful  are  things  than 
words. — 22  nules.  ~ 

The  20th.  To  Strasbourg,*  through  one  of  the  richest 
scenes  of  soil  and  cultivation  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and 
rivalled  only  by  Flanders,  which  however,  exceeds  it.     I 

'  Homing,  French ;  Hemingen,  German. 

*  Saverne,  French ;  Zabem,  German. 

'  Phalsborg,  formerly  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  now  annexed 
to  Grermany. 

*  Formerly  chef-lien  of  the  department  of  Bas  Bhin,  now  annexed  to 
Prussia. 
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arrived  there  a,t  a  critical  moment,  wliicli  I  thought  would 
have  broken  my  neck ;  a  detachment  of  horse,  with  their 
tnimpetB  on  one  side,  a  party  of  infantry,  with  Hheir  drums 
ing  on  the  other,  and  a  great  moh  hallooing,  frightened 
my  French  mare ;  and  I  could  scarciily  keep  her  from 
trampling  on  Messrs.  the  iters  etat.  On  arriving  at  the  inn, 
hear  the  interesting  news  of  the  revolt  of  Paris. — The 
Quardes  Francoises  joining  the  people  ;  the  little  dependence 
u  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  taking  the  Bastile ;  and  the 
inatitution  of  the  mtlJce  bourgeoise  ;  in  a  word,  of  the  abso- 
.  lute  OTerthrow  of  the  old  government.  Every  thing  being 
now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  assembly,  they  have  the  power  to  make  a  new  eonstitu- 
i,  Buch  as  they  think  proper ;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
spectacle  for  the  world  to  view,  in  this  enhghtened  age,  the 
representative  8  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  sitting  on 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  better  order  and  fabric  of 
liberty,  than  Europe  haa  yet  offered.  It  will  now  be  seen, 
whether  they  will  copy  the  constitution  of  England,  freed 
from  its  faults,  or  attempt,  from  theory,  to  frame  something 
absolutely  speculative :  in  the  former  case,  they  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  their  country  j  in  the  latter  they  wiU  probably 
involve  it  in  inextricable  confusions  and  civil  wars,  perhaps 
not  in  the  present  period,  but  certainly  at  some  future  one. 
I  hear  nothing  of  their  removing  from  Versailles ;  if  they 
stay  there  under  the  controul  of  an  armed  mob,  they  must 
make  a  government  that  will  please  the  mob ;  but  they  will, 
I  suppose,  be  wise  enough  to  move  to  some  central  town 
Tours,  Blois,  or  Orleajis,  where  their  dehberations  may  be 
free.  But  the  Parisian  spirit  of  commotion  spreads  quickly ; 
it  is  here  ;  the  troops  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck,  are 
employed,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  people  who  shew  signs  of 
an  intended  revolt.  They  have  broken  the  windows  of 
some  magistrates  that  are  no  favourites  ;  and  a  grejvt  mob 
of  them  is  at  this  moment  assembled  demanding  clamour- 
ously  to  have  meat  at  5/  a  pound.  They  have  a  cry  among 
them  that  will  conduct  them  to  good  lengths, — Fovni 
(Timpof  &  vivevi  let  etdts. — Waited  on  Mons.  Herman,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  the  Xfniversity  here,  to  whom.  I 
had  letters ;  he  replied  to  some  of  my  questions,  and  intro- 
duced me  for  others  to  Mons.  Zimmer,  who  having  been  in 
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some  degree  a,  practitioner,  had  understanding  enough  of 
the  subject  to  afiord  me  some  information  that  was  valu- 
able. View  the  puhhc  buildings,  and  cross  the  Bhiue 
passing  for  some  little  distance  into  Germany,  but  no  aew 
features  to  mark  a  change ;  Alsace  is  Olermanj,  and  the 
change  great  on  descending  the  mountains.  The  exterior 
of  the  cathedral  ia  fine,  and  the  tower  singularlj  light  and 
beautiful ;  it  ia  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in 
Europe ;  commands  a  noble  and  rich  plain,  through  which 
the  Khine,  from  the  number  of  its  islajids,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  chain  of  lakes  rather  than  of  a  river. — Monument 
of  marecbal  Saxe,  &c.  &c.  I  am  puzzled  about  going  to 
Carlsrhiie,  the  residence  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden :  it  was 
an  old  intention  to  do  it,  if  ever  I  was  within  an  hundred 
miles ;  for  there  are  some  features  in  the  reputation  of  that 
sovereign,  which  made  me  wish  to  be  there.  He  fixed  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  whose  husbandry  I  describe  in 
my  Eastern  Tour,  on  a  large  farm ;  and  the  ceconomigtee, 
in  their  writings,  speak  much  of  an  experiment  he  made  in 
their  Phjsiocraticul  rubbish,  which,  however  erroneous 
th^r  principles  might  be,  marked  much  merit  in  the  prince. 
Mons.  Herman  tells  me  also,  that  he  has  sent  a  person  into 
Spain  to  purchase  rams  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  I 
wish  he  had  fixed  on  aomebody  likely  to  understand  a  good 
ram.  which  a  professor  of  botany  is  not  likely  to  do  too 
well.  This  botanist  is  the  only  person  Mons.  Herman 
knows  at  Carlsrhue,  and  therefore  can  give  me  no  letter 
thither,  and  how  can  I  go,  unknown  to  all  the  world,  to 
the  residence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  for  Mr.  Taylor  has 
left  him,  is  a  difficulty  apparently  insurmountable. — 22^ 
miles. 

The  21st.  I  have  spent  some  time  this  morning  at  the 
eahinet  lUeraiTe,  reading  the  gazettes  and  journals  that 
give  an  account  of  the  transactjous  at  Paris :  and  I  have 
had  some  conversation  with  several  sensible  and  inteUigent 
men  on  the  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  revolt  ia  gone 
forth  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  price  of 
bread  has  prepared  flie  populace  every  where  for  all  sorts 
of  violence;  at  Lyons  there  have  been  commotions  as 
furioQB  as  at  Paris,  and  the  same  at  a  great  many  other 
places :  Dauphine  is  in  arms :  and  Bretagne  Ln  absolute 
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rebellion.  The  idea  is,  that  the  people  will,  from  hunger, 
be  dnven  to  revolt;  ajid  when  once  they  find  a.nj  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  that  of  honest  labour,  every 
Uting  will  be  to  be  feared.  Of  such  consequence  it  is  to  a 
country,  and  indeed  to  eveiy  country,  to  have  a  ^ood  police 
of  com ;  a  police  that  shall  by  securing  a  high  price  to  the 
former,  encourage  his  culture  enough  to  secure  the  people 
at  the  same  time  from  famine.  My  anxiety  about  Carht- 
rhne  ia  now  at  an  end  ;  the  Margrave  is  at  Spaw  ;  I  shaD 

not  therefore  think  of  going. Night — I  have  been  wit- 

nees  to  a  scene  carious  to  a  foreigner ;  but  dreadful  to 
frenchmen  that  are  considerate.  Falsing  through  the 
square  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  mob  were  breaking  the 
windows  with  stones,  notwithstanding  an  officer  and  a  de- 
tachment of  horse  was  in  the  square.  Perceiving  that  their 
nnmbers  not  only  increased,  but  that  they  grew  bolder  and 
bolder  every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  staying  to  see 
what  it  would  end  in,  and  clambered  on  to  the  roof  of  a 
row  of  low  stalls  opposite  the  building,  against  which  their 
malice  was  directed.  Here  I  beheld  the  whole  commo- 
diously.  Perceiving  that  the  troops  would  not  attack  them, 
except  in  words  and  menaces,  they  grew  more  violent,  and 
furiously  attempted  to  beat  the  door  in  pieces  with  iron 
crows;  pla^ii^  ladders  to  the  windows.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  gave  time  for  the  assembled  magistrates 
to  escape  by  a  back  door,  they  burst  all  open,  and  entered 
like  a  torrent  with  a  universal  shout  of  the  spectators. 
From  that  minute  a  shower  o£  casements,  sashee,  shutters, 
chairs,  tables,  sophas,  books,  papers,  pictures,  &c.,  rained 
incessantly  from  aU  the  windows  of  the  bouse,  which  is 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  and  which  was  then  succeeded 
by  tiles,  skirting  boards,  bannisters,  frame-work,  and  every 

ert  of  the  building  that  force  could  detach.  The  troops, 
th  horse  and  foot,  were  quiet  spectators.  They  were  at 
first  too  few  to  interpose,  and,  when  they  became  more 
numerous,  the  mischief  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
any  other  conduct  than  guarding  every  avenue  around. 
permitting  none  to  go  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  letting 
every  one  that  pleased  retire  with  his  plunder ;  guards 
being  at  the  same  time  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
and  aU  public  building*     I  was  for  two  hours  a  spectator 
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at  different  places  of  the  scene,  secure  myself  from  the 
filing  furniture,  but  near  enough  to  see  a  fine  lad  of  about 
14  crushed  to  death  by  something  as  he  was  handing 
plunder  to  a  woman,  I  suppose  his  mother,  from  the  horror 
pictured  in  her  countenance.  I  remarked  several  common 
soldiers,  with  their  white  cockades,  among  the  plunderers, 
and  instigating  the  mob  even  in  sight  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the 
detachment.  There  were  amongst  them  people  so  decently 
dressed,  that  I  regarded  them  with  no  small  surprize : — 
they  destroyed  aU  the  public  archives;  the  streets  for 
some  way  around  strewed  with  papers ;  this  has  been  a 
wanton  mischief ;  for  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  many  families 
unconnected  with  the  magistrates. 

The  22d.  To  Schelestadt.^  At  Strasbourg,  and  the  coun- 
try I  passed,  the  lower  ranks  of  women  wear  their»hair  in 
a  toupee  in  front,  and  behind  braided  into  a  circular  plait, 
three  inches  thick,  and  is  most  curiously  contrived  to  con- 
vince one  that  they  rarely  pass  a  comb  through  it.  I  could 
not  but  picture  them  as  the  nidus  of  living  colonies,  that 
never  approach  me  (they  are  not  burthened  with  too  much 
beauty,)  but  I  scratched  my  head  from  sensations  of  ima- 
ginary itching.  The  moment  you  are  out  of  a  great  town 
aU  in  this  country  is  German ;  the  inns  have  one  common 
large  room,  many  tables  and  cloths  ready  spread,  where 
every  company  dines;  gentry  at  some,  and  the  poor  at 
others.  Cookery  also  G-erman :  schnitz  *  is  a  dish  of  bacon 
and  fried  pears ;  has  the  appearance  of  a  mess  for  the 
devil ;  but  I  was  surprized,  on  tasting,  to  find  it  better 
than  passable.  At  Schelestadt  I  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing the  count  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  whose  regiment  (of 
Champagne),  of  which  he  is  second  major,  is  quartered 
here.  No  attentions  could  be  kinder  than  what  I  received 
from  him ;  they  were  a  renewal  of  the  numerous  ones  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  experiencing  from  his  family  ;  and  he 
introduced  me  to  a  good  farmer  from  whom  I  had  the 
intelligence  I  wanted. — 25  miles. 

The  23d.     An  agreeable  quiet  day,  with  the  count  de  la 

^  Schleltstadt,  German ;  Schlestadt,  French,  formerly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bas  Bhin,  now  annexed  to  Grermany. 

'  Schnitz  is  a  name  applied  to  any  finiit  cut  and  dried  in  the  oyen. 
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Boctefoucauld  :  dine  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  the 
count  de  Loumen^,  the  colonel,  nephew  to  the  cardinal  de 
Loumen^,  present.  Sup  at  my  friend's  lodgings;  an  officer 
of  infantry,  a  Datch  gentleman  who  has  been  much  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  speaks  Enghsh  there.  This  has  been  a 
refreshing  day  i  the  society  of  well  informed  people,  liberal, 

i'    polite,    and  communicatiTe,  has  been    a  contrast  to  the 

'.  (omlfre  stupidity  of  table  d'hotes. 

"  The  24th.  To  Isenheim.'by  Colmar.'  The  country  iain 
general  a  dead  leyel,  with  the  Voge  mountains  very  near  to 
the  right ;  those  of  Suabia  to  the  left ;  and  there  is  sjiother 
range  very  distant,  that  appears  in  the  opening  to  the 
south.  The  news  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Colmar  curioua, 
that  the  Queen  had  a  plot,  nearly  on  the  point  of  execution, 
to  blow  up  the  National  Assembly  by  a  mine,  and  to 
march  the  army  instsjitly  to  massacre  all  Fans.  A  French 
of&cer  present  presumed  but  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it, 
and  was  immedmtely  overpowered  with  numbers  of  tongues. 
A  deputy  had  written  it ;  they  had  seen  the  letter,  and  not 
a  hesitation  could  be  admitted :  I  strenuously  contended, 
that  it  was  ioilj  a-ad  Boaaeuse  at  the  first  blush,  a  mere 
inTention  to  render  persons  odious  who,  for  what  I  knew, 
might  deserve  to  be  so,  but  certainly  not  by  such  means ; 
if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  descended  and  taken  a  chair  at 
table  to  convince  them,  it  would  not  have  shaken  their 
faith,  Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  one  rascal  writes,  and  an 
hundred  thousand  fools  believe. — 25  miles. 

The  25th.  From  Isenheim,  the  country  changes  from 
the  dead  fiat,  to  pleasant  views  and  inequalities,  improving 
all  the  way  to  BeEort,'  but  neither  scattered  houses  nor  in- 
closures.  Great  riots  at  Befort :- — last  night  a  body  of  mob 
and  peasants  demanded  of  the  magistrates  the  arms  in  tho 
magazine,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  thousand  stand ; 
being  refused,  they  grew  riotous  and  threatened  to  set  fire 

■  EnBialieim,  now  Prmaiaii. 

'  Colmar  was  formerly  chef-lien  of  the  departmont  of  the  Hant  Bllm, 
now  annexed  lo  Qermany. 

'  Beltbrt,  formerly  in  tha  department  of  Huut  Kliin,  now  chef-lieu  of 
the  department  of  the  Teiritoire  de  Belfort,  emaf^d  in  1671 ;  a  fortified 
place  of  the  first  importance,  and  MTed  from  annexation  by  the  efforta 
of  M.  Thiers. 
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to  the  town,  on  which  the  gates  were  shut ;  and  to-day  the 
regiment  of  Bourgogne  arrived  for  their  protection.  Mona. 
Necker  passed  here  to-day  in  his  way  from  Baale  to  Parig, 
escorted  by  50  bourgeois  horsemen,  and  through  the  town 
by  the  music  of  all  the  troops.  But  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life  ia  past;  from  tbe  moment  of  his  rein- 
statement in  power  to  the  assembling  of  the  states,  the 
fate  of  France,  and  of  theBonrbons,  was  then  in  Ms  hands; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  confusions 
they  will,  by  posterity,  be  attributed  to  his  conduct,  since 
he  had  unquestionably  the  power  of  assembling  the  statea 
in  whatever"  form  he  pleased:  he  might  have  had  two 
chambers,  three,  or  one ;  he  might  have  given  what  would 
unavoidably  have  slid  into  the  constitution  of  England ; 
all  was  in  his  hands ;  he  had  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
political  architecture  that  ever  waa  in  the  power  of  man  t  '^ 
the  great  legislators  of  antiquity  never  possessed  such  a 
moment :  in  my  opinion  he  missed  it  completely,  and  threw 
that  to  the  chance  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  which  be 
might  have  given  ,  impulse,  direction,  and  life.  I  had 
letters  to  Hone,  de  Belloucle,  wmmUgaire  de  Qaerre;  I 
found  him  alone :  he  asked  me  to  sup,  saying  he  should 
have  some  persons  to  meet  me  who  could  give  me  informa- 
tion. On  my  returning,  he  introduced  me  to  Madame  de 
Bellonde,  and  a  circle  of  a  dozen  ladies,  with  three  or  four 
young  officers,  leaving  the  room  himself  to  attend  Madame, 
the  princess  of  something,  who  was  on  her  flight  to  Switzer- 
land. I  wished  the  whole  company  very  cordially  at  the 
devil,  for  1  saw,  at  one  glance,  what  sort  of  information  I 
should  have.  There  was  a  little  coterie  in  one  corner 
listening  to  an  officer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris.  This  gentle- 
man further  informed  us,  that  the  count  d'Artois,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  eicept  Monsieur,  and  the  duke 
d'Orleans,  the  whole  connection  of  Pohgnac,  the  marechaJ 
de  Broglio,  and  an  infinite  number  of  the  first  nobility  liad 
fled  the  kingdom,  and  were  daily  followed  by  others  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  Eing,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were  in  a 
situation  at  TersaiUes  really  dangerous  and  alarming, 
without  any  dependence  on  Uie  troops  near  them,  and,  in 
fact,  more  like  prisoners  than  free.  Here  ia,  therefore,  a 
Tovolution  effected  by  a  sort  of  magic  ;  all  powers  in  the 
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realm  are  destroyed  but  that  of  the  commons ;  and  it  now 
will  remain  to  see  what  sort  of  architects  they  are  at  re- 
building an  edifice  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  thus 
marreUously  tumbled  in  ruins.  Supper  being  announced, 
the  company  quitted  the  room,  and  &B  I  did  not  push  my- 
self forward,  I  remained  at  the  rear  tUl  I  was  very  whim- 
sically aJone ;  I  was  &  little  struck  at  the  turn  of  the 
moment,  and  did  not  adviince  when  I  found  myself  in  such 
an  extraordinary  situation,  in  orderto  see  whether  it  would 
ajrive  at  the  point  it  did.  I  then,  smiling,  took  my  hat, 
and  walked  faiily  out  of  the  house.  I  was,  however,  over- 
taken below  1  but  I  talked  of  business — or  pleasure — or  of 
iomothing,  or  nothing — and  hurried  to  the  inn.  I  should 
not  have  related  this,  if  it  had  not  been  at  a  moment  that 
carried  with  it  its  apology :  the  aosieiy  and  distraction  of 
the  time  must  fill  the  head,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  ; — and,  as  to  ladies,  what  can  Preoeh  ladies  think 
of  a  man  who  travels  for  the  plough  ? — 25  miles. 

The  26th.  For  twenty  miles  to  Lisle  sur  Daube,'  the 
country  nearly  as  before ;  but  after  that,  to  Baume  les 
Damea,'  it  is  all  mountainous  and  rock,  much  wood,  and 
many  pleasing  scenes  of  the  river  flowing  beneath.  The 
whole  country  is  in  the  greatest  agitation ;  at  one  of  the 
little  towns  I  passed,  I  was  questioned  for  not  having  a 
cockade  of  the  tiers  etat.  They  said  it  was  ordained  by  the 
tiers,  and,  if  I  was  not  a  Seigneur,  I  ought  to  obey.  But 
swppoHfl  J  am  a  Seigneur,  vikat  then,  my  friends  ? — What 
then  P  they  rephed  sternly,  why,  be  hanged  j  for  that  most 
likely  is  what  you  deserve.  It  was  plain  this  was  no  mo- 
ment for  joking,  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  gather,  whose 
assembling  has  every  where  been  the  preliminaries  of  mis- 
chief; and  if  I  had  not  declared  myself  an  Englishman, 
and  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,  I  had  not  escaped  very  well. 
I  immediately  bought  a  cockade,  bat  the  hussey  pinned  it 
into  my  hat  so  loosely,  that  before  I  got  to  iSsle  it  blew 
into  the  river,  and  I  was  again  in  the  same  danger.  My 
assertion  of  being  English  would  not  do.  I  was  a  Seigneur, 
perhaps  in  disguise,  and  without  doubt  a  great  rogue. 
At  this  moment  a  priest  came  into  the  street  with  a  letter 

■  L'lBle-Bur-Ip- Daubs  (Donbs). 
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iu  his  hand :  the  people  immediately  collected  around  him, 
and  he  then  read  aloud  a  detail  from  Bofort,  giving  ao 
account  of  M.  Necker'e  paseing,  with  some  general  features 
of  news  from  Paris,  and  assurances  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  would  be  improved.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
exhorted  them  to  abstain  from  all  violence ;  and  assured 
them,  they  must  not  indulge  themselves  with  any  ideas  of 
impositions  being  abolished;  which  he  touched  on  aa  if  he 
knew  that  they  had  got  such  notions.  When  he  retired, 
they  aguia  surrounded  me,  who  had  attended  to  the  letter 
like  others ;  were  very  menacing  in  their  manner ;  and  ex- 
pressed many  suspicions :  I  did  not  like  my  situation  at 
all,  especially  on  hearing  one  of  them  say  that  I  ought  to 
be  secured  till  somebody  would  give  an  account  of  me.  I 
was  on  the  steps  of  the  inn,  and  begged  they  would  permit 
me  a  few  words ;  I  assured  them,  that  I  was  an  English 
traveller,  and  to  prove  it,  I  desired  to  explain  to  them  a, 
circumstance  in  English  taxation,  which  would  be  a  satis- 
factory comment  on  what  Mons.  I'Abbe  had  told  them,  to 
the  purport  of  which  I  could  not  agree.  He  had  asserted, 
that  the  impositions  must  be  paid  as  heretofore ;  that  the 
impositions  must  be  paid  was  certain,  but  not  as  heretofore, 
as  they  might  be  paid  as  they  were  in  England.  Gentle- 
men, we  have  a  great  number  of  taxes  iu  England,  which 
you  know  nothing  of  in  France ;  but  the  tiers  etat,  the  poor 
do  not  pay  them ;  they  are  laid  on  the  rich ;  every  window 
in  a  man's  house  pays ;  but  if  he  has  no  more  than  six 
windows,  he  pays  nothing  ;  a  Seigneur,  with  a  great  estate, 
pays  the  vingtiemeg  and  laillee,  but  the  little  proprietor  of 
a  garden  pays  nothing ;  the  rich  for  their  horses,  their 
voitures,  and  their  servants,  and  even  for  liberty  to  kill 
their  own  partridges,  but  the  poor  farmer  nothing  of  all 
this :  and  what  is  more,  we  have  in  England  a  tax  paid  by 
the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  hence  the  assertion  of 
]\Ions.  I'AbW,  that  because  taxes  existed  before  they  must 
I'sist  again,  did  not  at  all  prove  that  they  must  be  levied  in 
the  same  manner ;  our  English  method  seemed  much 
better.  There  was  not  a  word  of  this  discourse,  they  did 
not  approve  of;  thw  seemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an 
honest  fellow,  which  I  confirmed,  by  crying,  vive  le  tiers, 
earn  itnpaeiHons,  when  they  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  huzza,  and 
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1  bad  no  more  inteiTuptioii  from  thGm.  Mj  i]iiseTfl.b]Q 
French  was  pretty  much  on  a,  par  with  their  own  judme.  I 
got,  howeTer,  another  cockade,  which  I  took  care  to  havo 
so  fuBt«oed  aa  to  loee  it  no  more.  I  do  not  half  li]>:_e 
traTelltng  in  euch  an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment; 
one  is  not  eecuie  for  an  hour  beforehand. — 36  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Beaanjon  ; '  the  country  mountain,  rook, 
and  wood,  above  the  river ;  aome  scenes  are  fine.  I  had 
not  arrived  an  hour  before  I  saw  a  peasant  paea  the  inn  on 
horseback,  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  baurgeoiB,  o£ 
which  there  are  1200  here,  and  200  under  arms,  and  hia 
party-coloured  detachment,  and  these  by  some  infantry  and 
cavBury.  I  asked,  why  the  militia  took  the  pa»  of  the 
king's  troops  P  For  a  very  good  reaaon,  they  replied,  the 
iroope  would  be  attacked  and  knocked  on  the  head,  but  the 
jjopuiacfl  lAiill  not  reaitt  Hie  niUiee.  This  peasant,  who  is  a 
rich  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect  his  house,  in 
B.  village  where  there  is  much  plundering  and  burning. 
The  miachiefs  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  country, 
towards  the  mountains  and  Vesoul/  are  numerous  and 
shocliing.  Many  chateaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plun< 
dered,  tixe  seigneurs  hunt«d  down  like  wild  beasts,  their 
wives  and  daughters  ravished,  their  papers  and  title* 
burnt,  and  all  their  property  destroyed:  and  these  abomi- 
nations not  inflicted  on  marked  persons,  who  were  odioua 
for  their  former  conduct  or  principles,  but  an  indiBcrinii-~" 
Dating  blind  rage  for  the  love  of  plunder.  Eobbera, 
gaUev-slaves,  and  villains  of  all  denominations,  have  col- 
lected and  instigated  the  peasants  to  commit  all  sorts  of 
outrages.  Some  gentlemen  at  the  table  d'hfite  informed 
me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  th» 
LyoQoie,  Auvergne.  Dauphne,  Ac.  and  that  similar  commo- 
tions and  mischiefs  were  perpetrating  every  where  j  and 
that  it  was  expected  they  would  pervade  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  backwardness  of  France  is  beyond  credibihty  ia 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  intelligence.  From  Strasbourgf 
hither,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  newspaper.  Here  I 
asked  for  the  Oabinet  Literaire  ?  None,  The  gazettes  ? 
At  the  coffee-house.    Very  easily  replied  j  but  not  so  easilj 
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foiind.  Nothing  but  the  Gazette  de  France ;  iot  which  at 
this  period,  a  man  of  common  sense  would  not  give  one 
8oL  To  four  other  coffee-houses ;  at  some  no  paper  at  all, 
not  even  the  Mercure ;  at  the  Caffe  Militaire,  the  Courier 
de  V Europe  a  fortnight  old ;  and  well  dressed  people  are 
now  talking  of  the  news  of  two  or  three  weeks  past,  and 
plainly  by  their  discourse  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing. 
The  whole  town  of  Besan9on  has  not  been  able  to  afford 
me  a  sight  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that 
gives  a  detail  of  the  transactions  of  the  states ;  yet  it  is  the 
capital  of  a  province,  large  as  half  a  dozen  English  coun- 
ties, and  containing  25,000  souls, — with  strange  to  say! 
the  post  coming  in  but  three  times  a  week.  At  this  event-/  , 
ful  moment,  with  no  licence,  nor  even  the  least  restraint  on 
the  press,  not  one  paper  established  at  Paris  for  circulation 
in  the  provinces,  with  the  necessary  steps  taken  by  affiche, 
or  placards  to  inform  the  people  in  all  the  towns  of  its 
establishment.  For  what  the  country  knows  to  the  con- 
trary, their  deputies  are  in  the  Bastile,  instead  of  the 
Bastile  being  razed j  so  the  mob  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy, 
in  con^glete  ignorance :  and  yet,  with  all  these  shades  of 
darkness,  these  clouds  of  tenebrity,  this  universal  mass  of 
ignorance,  there  are  men  every  day  in  the  states,  who  are 
puffing  themselves  off  for  the  piest  nation  in  Exjkope  ! 
the  greatest  people  in  the  itniverse  !  as  if  the  political 
juntos,  or  literary  circles  of  a  capital  constituted  a  people ; 
instead  of  the  universal  illumination  of  knowledge,  acting 
by  rapid  intelligence  on  minds  prepared  by  habitual  energy 
of  reasoning  to  receive,  combine,  and  comprehend  it.  That 
this  dreadful  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  the 
events  that  most  intimately  concern  them,  is  owing  to  the 
old  government,  no  one  can  doubt ;  it  is  however  curious 
to  remark,  that  if  the  nobility  of  other  provinces  are 
hunted  like  those  of  Franche  Compt^  of  which  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  whole  order  of  men  undergo 
a  proscription,  suffer  like  sheep,  without  making  the  least 
effort  to  resist  the  attack.  This  appears  marvellous,  with 
a  body  that  have  an  army  of  150,000  men  in  their  hands ; 
for  though  a  part  of  those  troops  would  certainly  disobey 
their  leaders,  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  out  of  the 
40,000,  or  possibly  100,000  noblesse  of  Prance,  they  might, 
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if  they  had  intelligence  and  union  amongst  themselveB,  fill 
half  the  rajiks  of  more  than  half  the  regiments  of  the 
kingdom,  with  men  who  have  fellow -feelinga  and  fellow- 
lufFeringa  with  themselves ;  but  no  meetings,  no  associa- 
tiona  among  them;  no  union  with  military  men;  no  taking 
refuge  in  the  ranks  of  regiments  to  defend  or  avenge  their 
cause ;  fortimat«Iy  for  France  they  fail  without  a.  struggle, 
and  die  without  a  blow,  That  universal  circulation  of  in- 
telligence, which  in  England  transmits  the  least  vibration 
of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  electric  sensibility,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bands  of 
connection  men  of  similar  interests  and  situations,  has  no 
existence  in  France.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  king,  court,  lords,  nobles,  army, 
church,  and  parliaments  is  owing  to  a  want  of  intelligence 
being  quickly  circulated,  consequently  is  owing  to  the  very 
effects  of  that  thraldonl  in  which  they  held  the  people :  it  ia 
therefore  a  retributitm  rather  than  a  punishment. — 18  milee. 

The  28th.  At  the  table  d'hote  last  night  a  person  gave 
aa  account  of  being  stopped  at  Salins  for  want  of  a  pass- 
port, and  Buffering  the  greatest  ineonveniencies  ;  I  found 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myself,  and  went 
accordingly  to  the  Bureau  ;  this  was  the  house  of  a  Monp. 
Bellamy,  an  attorney ;  with  whom  the  following  dialogue 
ensued : 

Mais,  Monsietir,  gui  me  repondra,  de  voug?  Est  ce  jue 
pereonne  voaa  connoit  ?  Connoissez  uojm  quelqun  a  Beeanjon  ? 

Non  penonne,  mon  deassin  eioit  d^aUer  a  Veaoul  d^aii 
fawois  ea  deg  lettres,  maiaj'wi  changS  de  route  a  came  de 
cea  t-wmuUes. 

Monaiewje  ne  voua  eonnoiapaa,  &  si  voua  etea  iaconna  a 
Besattfon  voua  nepouvez  wvoir  de  passport. 

Mais  void  mes  lettresfefi  ai  pluaieurs  pour  ^autrea  villet 
en  France,  Uy  a  en  m&ne  d'adreaaSea  a  Vesoul  e  a  Arboig, 
duvrez  ifi  lis&i  lee,  £  vaus  trouverez  que  je  ne  auia  pas  inconnu 
aiUeare  quoiqueje  le  aoie  a  Besanifon. 

N'importe ;  je  ne  voua  eonnois  paa,  il  n'y  a  personne  iei 
qui  vou»  connoiaae  atnat  voua  n'aurez  point  de  pataport. 

Je  voua  dit  Moneieur  que  cea  leitrea  voub  expliqueront, 

H  mefaut  dee  gens,  et  non  paa  des  lettree pour  m'expliquer 
qui  voua  etes  ;  eea  lettrea  na  me  vaknt  rien. 
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Cette  faifin  d'agir  meparoit  assex  eingviiere  ;  apparaement 
que  vouB  la  eroyez  tree  honnSte  ;  p^ur  moi,  Monsieur,  fen 
peiise  bien  autrenient. 

Eh  MoneieuTJene  m'en  soucie  de  ce  jue  voue  enpemez. 

En  verUe  void  ee  iptt  s'appelle,  avoir  dee  maniereg 
gracieugeg  eJwers  un  etranger;  c'est  la  premiere,  foig  quefai 
eu  a /aim  avec  ces  Meeeieurs  du  tiers  etal,  &  voue  m'avourai 
qii'il  n'ya  rien  id  guipuisee  me  donner  une  haule  idee  du 
caractere  de  ces  Meesiews  la. 

Moneieur,  eela  m'estfort  Sgal. 

Je  don/nerai  a  moti  retour  en  Angleterre  le  detail  de  m<m 
voyage  au  publique,  &  assurement  Monsieur  je  n'aubliraipat 
d'enregistrer  ce  trait  de  uStre  polileese,  il  voue  fait  tant 
d'honneure,  £  &  ceuxpour  qui  vous  agissez. 

Monsieur  je  regarde  tout  cela  avec  la  derniere  indifference. 

Mj  gentleman's  maaneF  was  more  offensive  than  his 
words  ;  lie  walked  backward  and  forward  among  his  parch- 
ments, with  an  air  verUablement  d'un  commis  de  bureau. — 
These  passports  are  new  things  from  new  men,  in  new 
power,  and  show  that  they  do  not  bear  their  new  hononrs 
too  meelvly.  Thus  it  is  imposBible  for  me,  without  niimiiig 
my  head  against  a  wall,  to  go  see  the  Salina,'  or  to  Arboia, 
where  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  de  Broussonet,  but  I  must 
take  my  chance  and  get  to  Dijon  as  fast  as  I  can,  where 
the  president  de  Virly  knows  me,  having  spent  some  days 
at  Bradiield,  unless  indeed  being  a  president  and  a.  noble- 
man he  has  got  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  etat.  At 
night  to  the  play ;  miserable  performers ;  the  theatre, 
which  baa  not  been  built  many  years,  ia  heavy ;  the  arch 
that  parts  the  stage  from  the  house  is  like  the  entrance  of 
a  cavern,  and  the  line  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  of  a 
wounded  eel ;  I  do  not  like  the  air  and  manners  of  the 
people  here— and  I  would  see  Be8an9on  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake  before  I  would  li^e  in  it.  The  music,  and 
bawHng,  and  squeaking  of  FEprewe  VUlageoise  of  Gretrj, 
which  is  wretched,  had  no  power  to  put  me  in  better 
humour.  I  will  not  take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I 
never  desire  to  come  again,  without  saying  that  they  have 
a  dne  promenade  ;  and  that  Mons.  Arthaud,  the  arpenteur, 

■  (Ju™.>  ■  ilbid.) 
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to  wliom  I  applied  for  information,  withont  any  letter  o£ 
idation.  was  liberal  and  polite,  and  answered  wj 
enquiries  aatiafactorily. 

The  29tli.  To  Orechamp  '  the  country  is  bold  and  rocky, 
vitb  fine  woods,  and  yet  it  ie  not  ^reeable  ;  it  is  like  many 
men  tbat  bave  estimable  points  in  their  characters,  and  yet 
we  cannot  loTe  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming  out 
of  St.  Vet^,'  a  pretty  riant  landstip  of  the  river  doubling 
through  the  vale,  enlivened  by  a  village  and  some  scattered 
houses;  the  most  pleasing  view  I  have  seen  in  Franche 
Compt^— 23  mileB. 

The  30t.h.  The  mayor  of  Dole '  is  made  of  as  good  stuff 
as  the  notary  of  Besanjon;  he  would  give  no  passport; 
but  as  he  accompanied  his  refusal  with  neither  airs  nor 
graces,  I  let  him  pass.  To  avoid  the  cenfcinels,  I  went 
round  the  town.  The  country  to  Auxonne '  is  chearful. 
Cross  the  Saone  at  Auionne  ;  it  is  a  fine  river,  through  a 
region  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure ;  commons  of 
great  herds  of  cattle ;  vastly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks 
underwater.  To  Dijon  is  a  fine  country,  but  wants  wood. 
My  pasaport  demanded  at  the  gate;  and  m  I  had  none, 
two  bourgeois  muaqueteers  conducted  me  to  the  lutUl  de 
ville,  where  I  was  queationed,  but  finding  that  I  was  l^own 
at  Dijon,  they  let  me  go  to  my  inn.  Out  of  luuk  :  Mons. 
de  Viriy,  on  whom  I  most  depended  for  Dijon,  is  at 
Bourbon  lea  Bains,  and  Mona.  de  Monreau,'  the  celebrated 
chymist,  who  I  espect«d  would  have  had  letters  for  me, 
had  none,  and  though  he  received  me  very  politely,  when  I 
was  forced  to  announce  myself  as  his  brother  in  the  royal 
society  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly  ;  however,  ha 
desired  to  see  me  again  nert  morning.    They  tell  me  here, 

I  Orchanips  (Donbs).  '  St.  Vit  {ihid.). 

*  Dole  (Jura). 

•  (Cota-d'Or.)  Hiis  littiewalled-in  t"wn  r.^siBlBd  all  (heattarka  of  the 
Gennansin  1B71. 

'  Guyton  de  >(orvraii,  bora  at  Dijun,  1733,  died  1SI3.  His  hoiue 
Btill  remainB.  Bistiiigniished  scientist  and  litt£r»tcnr.  He  became  a 
m(^mb«r  of  the  Legislative  ABsembly,  and  joined  in  the  regicide  lote  \ 
on  the  creation  of  Eeole  Paly  technique,  under  the  Convention  be  wa* 
named  director.  His  serviceB  to  Gcience,  industry,  eductition,  and  tha 
public  health  were  oonsidemble,  and  he  wrote  man;  wiirkB  of  tbIob  ia 
their  duf. 
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that  the  intendant  is  fled  ;  and  that  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
who  is  governor  of  Burgundy,  is  in  Germany ;  they 
positively  assert,  and  with  very  little  ceremony,  that  they 
would  both  be  hanged,  if  they  were  to  come  here  at  present  j 
such  ideas  do  not  mark  too  much  authority  in  the  milice 
bourgeoise,  as  they  have  been  instituted  to  stop  and  prevent 
hanging  and  plundering.  They  are  too  weak,  however,  to 
keep  the  peace :  the  licence  and  spirit  of  depredation,  of 
which  I  heard  so  much  in  crossing  Franche  Compt^  has 
taken  place,  but  not  equally  in  Burgundy.  In  this  inn, 
la  Ville  de  Lyon,  there  is  at  present  a  gentleman,  unfortu- 
nately a  seigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three  servants,  an  infant 
but  a  few  months  old,  who  escaped  from  their  flaming 
chateau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their  property  lost 
except  the  land  itself;  and  this  family  valued  and  es- 
teemed by  the  neighbours,  with  many  virtues  to  command 
the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppressions  to  provoke  their 
enmity.  Such  abominable  actions  must  bring  the  more 
detestation  to  the  cause  from  being  unnecessary ;  the 
kingdom  might  have  been  settled  in  a  real  system  of 
liberty,  without  the  regeneration  of  fire  and  sword,  plunder, 
and  bloodshed.  Three  hundred  bourgeois  mount  guard 
every  day  at  Dijon,  armed,  but  not  paid  at  the  expence  of 
the  town:  they  have  also  six  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
noblesse  of  the  place,  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  have 
joined  them — so  that  there  are  croix  de  St.  Louis  in  the 
ranks.  The  palais  des  Stats  here,  is  a  large  and  splendid 
building,  but  not  striking  proportionably  to  the  mass  and 
expence.  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  are  predomi- 
nant ;  and  the  great  salon  is  called  the  Salle  a  manger  de 
Prince.  A  Dijon  artist  has  painted  the  battle  of  Seniff,^ 
and  the  Grande  Conde  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  a  ciel- 
ing,  both  well  executed.  Tomb  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
1404.  A  picture, by  Eubens  at  the  Chartreuse.*  They  talk 
of  the  house  of  Mons.  de  Montigny,  but  his  sister  being  in 
it,  not  shown.     Dijon,  on  the  whole  is  a  handsome  town ; 

^  Seneffe,  Belgium,  a  somewhat  indecisive  battle  between  the  Dutch, 
nuder  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  IIL  and  the  French, 
led  by  the  great  Cond^,  11th  August,  1674. 

'  Burial  place  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  just  outside  Dijon.  Here 
is  still  seen  the  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture  called  Moses'  Well. 
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the  streets,  though  old  huilt,  are  wide,  ajid  very  'well 
paved,  with  the  addition,  uncommon  in  FraJice,  of  trotoirt, 

28  inileB. 

The  aiat.  Waited  on  Mona.  de  Morveau,  who  has. 
luoat  fortunately  for  me,  received,  only  this  morning,  from 
Mons.  de  Virly,  a  recommendation  of  me,  with  four  letters 
from  Mona.  de  Erousaonet ;  but  Mons.  Vaudrey,  of  this 
place,  to  whom  one  of  them  is  addresaed,  is  absent,  We  had 
aome  conversation  on  the  interesting  topic  to  all  phi- 
losophers, phlogiston ;  Mons,  de  Morveau  contends  vehe- 
mently for  its  non-existence ;  treats  Dr.  Priestley's  last 
publication  as  wide  of  the  question  ;  and  declared,  that  he 
considers  the  controversy  as  much  decided  as  the  question 
of  liberty  is  in  France.  He  shewed  me  part  of  the  article 
air  in  the  !New  Encyclopffidia  by  him,  to  be  published  soon  ; 
in  which  work,  he  thinks  he  haB,  beyond  controversy,  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  French  chymiBta 
of  its  non-existence.  Mons.  de  Morveau  requested  me  to 
call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  learned  and 
agreeable  lady ;  and  enga^d  me  to  dine  with  him  to- 
morrow. On  leaving  him,  I  went  to  search  coffee-hoiiBes ; 
but  wOl  it  be  credited,  that  I  could  find  but  one  in  this 
capital  of  Burgundy,  where  I  could  read  the  newspapers  ? 
— At  a  poor  little  one  in  the  square,  I  read  a  paper,  after 
waiting  an  hour  to  get  it.  The  people  I  have  found  every 
where  desirous  of  reading  newspapers  ;  but  it  is  rare  that 
they  can  gratify  themselves :  and  the  general  ignorance  of 
'  what  is  passing  may  be  collected  from  this,  that  I  found 
'  nobody  at  Dijon  had  heard  of  the  riot  at  the  town-house 
of  Strasbourg ;  I  described  it  to  a  gentleman,  and  a  party 
coUected  around  me  to  hear  it ;  not  one  of  them  had  heard 
a  syllable  of  it,  yet  it  is  nine  days  since  it  happened ;  had 
it  been  nineteen,  I  question  whether  they  would  more  than 
have  received  the  intelligence ;  but,  though  they  are  slow 
in  knowing  what  has  really  happened,  they  are  very  quick 
in  hearing  what  is  impossible  to  happen.  The  current 
report  at  present,  to  wluch  all  possible  credit  is  given,  is, 
that  the  Queen  baa  been  convicted  of  a  plot  to  poison  the 
King  and  Monsieur,  and  give  the  regency  to  the  count 
d'Artois;  to  set  fire  to  Paris,  and  blow  up  the  Palais 
Royah  by  a  mine ! — Why  do  not  the  several  parties  in  the 
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states  cause  papers  to  be  priated,  that  shall  transmit  only 
their  own  sentiments  and  opinions  ?  In  order  that  no  man 
in  the  nation,  arranged  nnder  the  same  standard  of  reason- 
ing, may  want  the  facta  that  are  necessary  to  govern  his 
arguments,  and  the  conclusions  that  great  talents  have 
drawn  from  those  facts.  The  king  has  been  advised  to 
take  several  steps  of  authority  against  the  states,  but  none  ^ 
of  his  TOLoisters  have  advised  the  establishment  of  jonmalB, " 
and  their  speedy  circulation,  that  should  undeceive  the  | 
people  in  those  points  bis  enemies  have  misrepresented. 
"Wben  numerous  papers  are  published  in  opposition  to  eacb] 
other,  the  people  take  pains  to  sift  into  and  examine  the 
truth;  and  that  inquisitiveness  alone-^the  very  act  of  I 
searching,  enlightens  them ;  they  become  informed,  and  it  [ 
is  no  longer  easy  to  deceive  them.  At  the  table  d'hote-" 
only  three,  myself,  and  two  noblemen,  driven  from  their 
estates,  as  I  conjecture  by  their  conversation,  but  they  did 
not  hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houses  being  burnt.  Their 
description  of  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  province  they 
come  from,  in  the  road  from  Langres '  to  Gray,"  is  terrible  ; 
the  number  of  chateaus  burnt  not  coueiderable,  but  three 
in  five  plundered,  and  the  possessors  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  glad  to  save  their  lives.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men is  a  very  sensible  well  informed  man ;  he  considers  all 
rank,  and  all  the  rights  annexed  to  rank,  as  destroyed  in 
fact  in  France ;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Assembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little  themselves,  are 
determined  to  attack  that  also,  and  attempt  an  equal  division. 
The  expectation  is  got  among  many  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  takes  place  or  not,  he  considers  IVance  as 
abaolutely  ruined.  That,  I  replied,  waa  going  too  far,  for 
the  destruction  of  rank  did  not  imply  ruin.  "  I  call  no- 
thing ruin,"  he  repbed,  "but  a  general  and  confirmed  civil 
war,  or  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  in  my  opinion, 
both  are  inevitable  ;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or 
the  year  after  that,  but  whatever  government  is  built  on 
the  foundation  now  laying  in  France,  cannot  stand  any 
rude  shocks ;  an  unsuccessful  or  a  successful  war  will 
equally  destroy  it." — He  spoke  with  great  knowledge  of  his- 

'  (Htfl.  Mama.)  '  (Ule.  Sa6ne.) 
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toricaJ  events,  and  drew  Mb  political  concluBiunB  with  much 
a-cumen.  I  have  met  very  few  such  mea  at  table  d'hdtes. 
It  may  be  believed,  I  did  not  foi^et  M.  de  Morveait's  ap- 
poiutmeat.  He  was  aa  good  as  his  word ;  Madame 
Picardet  ia  as  ^reeable  in  converflation  as  ahe  ia  learned 
in  the  closet;  a  very  pleasing  unaffected  woman  ;  ahe  ha» 
translated  Scheele '  from  the  German,  and  a  part  of  Mr. 
Kirwan  from  the  English ;  a  treasure  to  M.  de  Morveau, 
for  she  ia  able  and  wilfing  to  converse  with  him  on  chymical 
subjects,  and  on  any  others  that  tend  either  to  inatruct  or 
please,  I  accompanied  them  intheirevening'spromenade. 
She  told  me,  that  her  brother,  Mona.  de  Poule,  was  a  great 
fanner,  who  had  sowed  large  quantities  of  sainfoin,  which 
he  used  for  fattening  osen ;  she  was  sorry  he  was  engaged 
eo  closely  in  the  municipal  business  at  present,  that  he 
could  not  attend  me  to  his  farm. 

AcGDST  1.  Dined  with  Mons.  de  Morveau  by  appoint* 
ment ;  Mom.  ProEeaseur  Chausee,  and  Mons,  Picardet  of 
the  party.  It  waa  a  rich  day  to  me  ;  the  great  and  jnat  re- 
putation of  Mons.  de  Morveau,  for  being  not  only  the  first 
chymist  of  France,  but  one  of  the  greatest  that  Europe  has 
to  boast,  was  alone  sufficient  to  render  hia  company  inte- 
resting ;  but  to  find  such  a  man  void  of  affectation ;  free 
from  those  airs  of  superiority  which  are  aometim^  found 
in  celebrated  characters,  and  that  reserve  which  oftener 
throws  a  veil  over  their  talents,  as  well  aa  conceals  their  de- 
fioienciea  for  which  it  is  intended — waa  very  pleasing. 
Mons.  de  Morvean  is  a  lively,  conversable,  eloquent  man, 
who,  in  any  station  of  life,  would  be  sought  as  an  agreeable 
companion.  Even  in  this  eventful  moment  of  revolution, 
the  conversation  turned  abnost  entirely  on  chymical  sub- 
jects. I  urged  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Priestley  more  than 
once,  and  Mons.  La  Voisier  also,  to  turn  his  enquiries 
a  little  to  the  applicatioa  of  his  science  to  agriculture  ;  that 
there  was  a  fine  field  for  eiperiments  in  that  line,  which 
could  scarcely  fail  of  making  disooveries ;  to  which  he 
asaented ;  but  added,  that  he  had  no  time  for  such  en- 
qniriea :    it  ia  clear,  from  his  converaation,  that  his  views 

>  Seheele,  Esrl,  Angnit,  1721-1766.      Swedish  Kientigt  and  du- 
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are  eEtirely  occupied  by  the  nou-esisteuee  of  phlogiston, 
except  a  little  on  the  means  of  eatabliahing  acd  enforcing 
the  new  nomenclature.  While  we  were  at  dinner  a  proof  of 
the  New  Bncyclopiedifl.  was  brought  him,  the  chjmical  part 
of  which  work  is  printed  at  IHjon,  for  the  conTenience  of 
Mohb.  de  Morveau,  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that 
a  man  who  can  deriae  the  experiments  which  shaU  be  most 
conclusive  in  ascertaining  the  questions  of  a  science,  and 
has  talents  to  draw  all  the  useful  conclusions  from  tiiem, 
should  be  entirely  employed  in  esperiraents,  and  their 
register ;  and  if  I  was  Inng,  or  minister  of  Franco,  I  would 
make  that  employment  so  profitable  to  him,  that  he  should 
do  nothing  eke.  He  laughed,  and  asked  me,  if  I  was  such 
an  advocate  for  working,  and  such  an  enemy  to  writing 
what  I  thought  of  my  friend  Dr.  Priestley  ?  And  he  then 
explained  to  the  two  other  gentlemen,  that  great  philoso- 
pher's attention  to  metaphysics,  and  polemic  diyinity.  If 
an  hundred  had  been  at  table,  the  sentiment  would  hare 
been  the  same  in  every  bosom.  Mods.  M.  spoke,  however, 
with  great  regard  for  the  experimental  taJents  of  the 
Pootoi,  as  indeed  who  in  Europe  does  not? — I  afterwards 
reflected  on  Mons.  de  Morveau's  not  having  time  to  make 
experiments  that  should  apply  chymistry  to  agriculture, 
yet  have  plenty  for  writimg  in  so  voluminous  a  work  as 
Pankouck's.'  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  man  can 
establish  or  support  a  reputation  in  any  branch  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  such  as  shall  really  descend  to  posterity, 
otherwise  than  by  esperiment ;  and  that  commonly  the  ■ 
more  a  man  works,  and  the  less  he  writes  the  better,' 
at  least  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  reputation.  The 
profit  of  writing  has  ruined  that  of  many  (those  who  know 
Mona.  de  Morveau  will  be  very  sure  I  am  far  enough  from 
having  him  in  my  eye  ;  bis  situation  .in  life  puts  it  out  of 
the  question) ;  that  compression  of  materials,  which  is 
luminous ;  that  brevity  which  appropriates  facta  to  their 
destined  points,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
that  govern  all  compilations  ;  there  are  able  ajid  respect- 

'  FanckDai^ke,  Charles  Joseph,  I736-179B.  Celebrated  son  of  ibe 
diatingiuBhed  b«)Iigeller  of  that  name,  editor  with  BsOiamarchaia  and 
others  of  the  "  Encjrclop^e  M^thodique,"  und  many  Tsluable  works. 
His  soa  WHS  a  litterateur  of  sotne  distinction. 
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I  now  in  e^ery  country  fur  compiling ;  experi- 
mentera  o£  genius  should  range  themselves  in  another 
clftBs.  If  I  were  a.  sovereign,  and  capable  consequently  of 
rewarding  merit,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real 
genius  engaged  in  such  a  work,  I  would  give  hini  double 
the  bookseller's  price  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  employ  himeeli 
in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  door.  There 
are  who  will  think  that  this  opinion  comes  oddly  from  one 
who  has  pubhshed  so  many  books  as  I  have  ;  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  admitted,  to  come  naturally  at  least  from  one  who 
ia  writing  a  work  from  which  he  does  not  eipect  to  make 
one  penny,  who,  therefore,  has  stronger  motives  to  brevity 
than  temptations  to  prolixity.  The  view  of  this  great  chy. 
mist's  laboratory  will  show  that  he  is  not  idle :— it  consists 
of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  furnished  indeed.  There 
are  six  or  seven  different  furnaces  (of  which  Macquer's  is 
the  most  powerful),  and  such  a  variety  and  extent  of  appa- 
ratus, as  I  have  seen  no  where  else,  with  a  furniture 
of  specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms,  as  looks  truly  like 
busioeas.  There  are  little  writing  desks,  with  pens  and 
paper,  scattered  every  where,  and  in  his  library  also,  which 
is  convenient.  He  haa  a  large  course  of  eudiometrical  ex- 
periments going  on  at  present,  particularly  with  Tontana's 
and  Volta'a  eudiometers.  He  seems  to  think,  eudiometrioal 
trials  are  to  be  depended  on  :  keeps  his  nitrous  air  in  quart 
bottles,  stopped  with  common  corks,  but  reversed ;  and  that 
the  air  ia  always  the  same,  if  made  from  the  aame  materiala. 
A  very  simple  and  elegant  method  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion of  vital  air,  he  explained  to  us,  by  making  the  ex- 
periment ;  putting  a  morael  of  phosphorus  into  a  glass 
retort,  confined  by  wat«r  or  mercury,  and  infiaming  it,  by 
holding  a  bougie  under  it.  The  diminution  of  air  marks 
the  quantity  that  was  vital  on  the  antiphlogistic  doctrine. 
After  one  extinction,  it  will  boil,  but  notenflame.  He  has 
a  pair  of  scales  made  at  Paris,  which,  when  loaded  with 
3000  grains,  wiO  turn  with  the  twentieth  part  of  one 
grain ;  an  air  pump,  with  glass  barrels,  but  one  of  them 
broken  and  repaired ;  the  count  de  Busson's  system  q£ 
burning  lens ;  an  absorber  ;  a  respirator,  with  vital  air  ia 
a  jar  on  one  side,  and  hme- water  in  another ;  and  aban- 
dance  of  new  and  most  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating 
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enquirieB  in  tte  new  pliiloaophy  of  air.  TteBe  are  so 
various,  and  a.t  the  same  time  bo  well  contrived  to  answer 
tlie  purpose  intended,  tliat  thlB  species  of  invention  seems 
to  be  one  very  great  and  essential  part  of  Mons.  do  Mor- 
veau's  merit ;  I  wish  he  wonld  follow  Dr.  Priestley's  idea 
at  publiskiTig  hU  took,  it  would  add  not  inconsiderably  ti> 
his  great  and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  enqniries  he  engages  in  amongst  all  other  ei- 
perimenters.  M.  de  Morveau  had  the  goodness  to  accom- 
pany me  in  the  afternoon  in  the  academy  of  sciences  ;  they 
have  a  very  handsome  salon,  ornamented  with  the  busts  of 
Dijon  worthies ;  of  such  eminent  men  as  this  city  has  pro- 
duced. Bossnet— revret — De  Brosses — De  Crebillon— 
Pyron  —  Bonhier — Kameau — and  lastly  Bnffon;'  and 
some  future  traveller  will  doubtless  see  here,  that  of  a  mn.Ti 
inferior  to  none  of  those,  Mons.  de  Morveau,  by  whom  I  had 
now  the  honour  of  being  conducted.  In  the  evening  we  re- 
paired again  to  Madame  Picardet,  and  accompanied  her 
promenade  :  I  was  pleased,  in  conversation  on  the  present 
disturbances  of  France,  to  hear  Mons.  de  Morveau  remart, 
that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  peaaanta  arose  from  i^ 
their  defects  of  lumierea.  In  Dijon  it  had  been  publicly 
recommended  to  the  cures  to  enlighten  them  somewhat 
politically  in  their  sermons,  biit  all  in  vain,  not  one  would 
go  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  his  preaching-^Qwerp.  .■ 
Would  not  one  newspaper  enlighten  them  more  than 
a  score  of  priests?  I  asked  Mons.  de  Morveau,  how  far  it 
was  true  that  the  chateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the  peasants  alone ;  or  whether  by  those  troops  of 
bnganda,  reported  to  be  formidable  ?  He  assured  me,  that 
he  baa  made  strict  enquiries  to  ascertain  this  matter,  and 
is  of  opinion,  that  aU  the  violences  in  this  province,  that 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  have  been  committed  by  the 
peasants  only ;  much  has  been  reported  of  brigands,  but 

'  Conceming  the  lesser  lights  ia  Ihia  galaxj  of  illustrious  D^onaaiB, 
here  are  a,  few  r&cla.  Ferrette  de  Fonlette,  arcIiXDlogist  and  historic 
writer,  1710-1778)  Chaa.  de  Broasaa,  1709-1777,  president  of  the 
D^on  Failiament,  s&Tant  and  tittfirairs ;  Bonhier,  Jean,  1673-1746, 
a  writer  on  phiioaophy,  juriBprodence,  history,  antiquitios,  of  whom 
CAJemhert  wrote  i  "  II  fit  sei  preuves  dans  loos  les  genres  et  dans  la 
plnpart  il  Gt  dea  CBUTres  distinpiias."  His  aplendid  Hhrarj  enriched 
thai  of  Dijon,  Montpellier,  and  othpr  towns. 
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nothing  proved.  At  BeHan9on  I  heard  of  800 ;  but  how 
could  B.  troop  of  800  banditti  march  through  a.  country,  and 
leave  their  eiustence  the  least  qneationable  ? — as  ridiculous 
aa  Mr.  Bajea'a '  army  incog. 

The  2d.  To  Beaune;'  a  ranjje  of  hilk  to  the  right 
under  vines,  and  a  flat  plain  to  the  left,  all  open  and  too 
naked.  At  the  little  insignificant  town  of  Kuya''  forty 
men  mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  corpa  at  Beaune. 
I  am  proTided  with  a  passport  from  the  mayor  of  Bijon, 
and  a  flaming  cockade  of  the  iierg  etat,  and  therefore  hope 
to  avoid  difficulties  ;  though  the  reporta  of  the  riots  of  the 
peaaants  are  so  formidable,  that  it  seems  impoasible  to 
travel  in  aafety.  Stop  at  Nuys  for  jnteUigeuce  concerning 
the  vineyards  of  thia  country,  eo  famous  in  France,  and  in- 
deed in  all  Europe ;  and  examine  the  Clos  de  Veaugeau,^  of 
100  jourtiwax,  walled  in,  and  belonging  to  a  convent  of 
Bernardine  Monks. — When  are  we  to  find  these  fellows 
chuaing  badly  ?    The  spota  they  appropriate  shew  what  a, 

righteous  attention  they  give  to  things  of  the  apirit. 2 

miles. 

The  3d.  Going  out  of  Chagnie,'  where  I  quitted  the 
great  Lyona  road,  pass  by  the  canal  of  Chaulaia,'  which 
goes  on  very  poorly  ;  it  is  a  truly  useful  undertaking,  and 
therefore  left  undone  ;  had  it  been  for  boring  cannon, 
or  coppering  men  of  war,  it  would  have  been  finished  long 
^o.  To  Montcenia^  a  disagreeable  country;  singular 
in  ita  features.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  Muns.  Weelkaineong's 
establishments  for  casting  and  boring  cannon :  I  have 
already  described  one  near  Nantes.  The  French  say,  that 
this  active  Englishman  is  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Priestly, 
ajid  therefore  a  friend  of  mankind;  and  that  he  taught 
them  to  bore  cannon,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America. 

'  Bayes  is  the  hero  of  the  Dake  of  Bui^kinghnm's  fan*,  "  The 
RehearBal,"  in  which  a,  battle  is  foagbt  between  fnkot-aoldiers  and  great 
hobby-UorBeg. 

»  {C&(e  tfOr.)  '  NuilB  (ibid.). 

*  TbiBcelebraCed  vinej'ai'd  was  created  by  the  monha  of  Cileaux.  Tha 
abbey  and  grounds  are  now  osed  as  a  juvenile  penitentiary  and 
orphanage,  under  Slate  rontrol. 

•  Chagnj  (Safine  and  Loire), 

■  The  canaJ  here  alluded  lo  is  the  canal  do  Centre. 
'  JSaone  and  Loire), 
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The  eBtablishment  is  rery  conaiderable  ;  there  are  from  500 
to  600  men  emplojed,  besides  colliers ;  five  steam  engines 
are  erected  for  giving  the  blasts,  and  for  boring;  and 
r  a  new  one  building.  I  conversed  with  an  Englishman  who 
I  works  in  the  glass-house,  in  the  crjstal  branch ;  there 
were  once  many,  but  only  two  are  left  at  present :  he  com- 
plained of  the  country,  saying  there  was  nothing  good  in  it 
but  wine  and  brandy  ;  of  which  things  I  question  not  but 
be  makes  a  sufBcient  use. — 25  miles. 

The  4th.  By  a  miserable  countirmoBt  of  the  way,  and 
through  hideous  roads  to  Autun.'  The  first  seven  or  eight 
miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemptible.  From  thence  to 
Autun  all,  or  nearly  all,  inclosed,  and  the  first  so  for  many 
miles.  From  the  bill  before  Autun  an  immense  view 
down  on  that  town,  and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bourbonnois 
for  a  great  extent. — View  at  Autun  the  temple  of  Janus — 
the  walls — the  cathedral — the  abbey.  The  reports  here  of 
hriganda,  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  as  numerous  as 
I  before ;  aod  when  it  was  known  in  the  inn  that  I  came 
I  from  Burgundj  and  Franche  Compte,  I  had  eight  or  ten 
people  introducing  themselves,  in  order  to  ask  for  news. 
The  nunour  of  brigaitdg  here  had  got  to  1600  strong.  They 
were  much  surprized  to  find,  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the 
euBtence  of  bri^andt,  as  I  was  well  persuaded,  that  all  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed,  were  the  work  of 
the  peasants  only,  for  the  sake  of  plundering.  This  they 
had  no  conception  of,  and  quoted  a  list  of  chateans  burnt 
by  them  ;  but  on  analysing  these  reports,  they  plainly  ap- 
peared to  be  ill  founded. — 20  miles. 

The  5th.  The  extreme  heat  of  yesterday  made  me 
feverish ;  and  this  morning  I  waked  with  a  sore  throat.  I 
was  inclined  to  waste  a  day  here  for  the  security  of  my 
health ;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things 
moat  valuable  to  us.  Loss  of  time,  and  vain  expence.  are 
always  in  the  bead  of  a  man  who  travels  as  much  en  philo- 
sopke  as  I  am  forced  to  do.  To  Maison  de  Bourgogue,'  I 
thought  myself  in  a  new  world ;  the  road  is  not  only  excel- 
lent, of  gravel,  but  the  country  is  inclosed  and  wooded. 
There  are  many  gentle  inequalities,  and  several  ponds  that 

'  (SaSnc  and  Luire.)  '  Ibid. 


tba.ti:lb  in  francs.  [. 


decomto  them.  The  wea.ther,  aiace  the  commcucemeut  of 
August,  has  been  clear,  bright,  and  burning  ;  too  hot  to  be 
perfectly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  no  fliea, 

I   and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  the  heat.    This  circumstance 

[  may,  I  think,  be  fixed  on  eib  the  test.  Id  Languedoc,  &c. 
theae  heats,  as  I  have  experienced,  are  attended  by  myriads, 
and  consequently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be 
iick  at  this  Maieon  de  Bowrgogne ;  a,  healthy  stomnch  would 
not  be  easily  filled ;  yet  it  ia  the  post-house.  In  the 
evening  to  Lusy,'  another  miserable  post-house.  Note, 
through  all  Burgundy  the  women  wear  flapped  men's  hats, 

[   which  have  not  nearly  so  good  an  effect  as  the  straw  onea 

I  «f  Alsace, — 22  miles. 

The  6th.  To  escape  the  heat,  out  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  Bourbon  Lancy,' through  the  same  country  inclosed, 
but  villainously  cultivated,  and  all  amazingly  improveable. 
If  I  had  a  large  tract  in  this  country,  I  think  I  should  not 
be  long  in  making  a  fortune ;  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclo- 
Bures,  and  every  advantage,  except  government.  AH  from 
Autuu  to  the  Loire  ia  a  noble  field  for  improvement,  not 
by  expensive  operations  of  manuring  and  draining,  but 
merely  by  eubstituting  crops  adapted  to  the  soil.  When  I 
see  such  a  country  thus  managed,  and  in  the  hands  of 
starving  metayers,  instead  of  fat  farmers,'  I  know  not  bow 
to  pity  the  seigneurs,  great  as  their  present  sufferings  are. 
I  met  one  of  them,  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind: — he  pre- 
tended to  talk  of  agriculture,  finding  I  attended  to  it ;  and 
assured  me,  that  he  had  Ahhi  Eoziere'a  corps  complete,  and 
he  believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  country  woidd 
not  do  for  any  thing  but  rye.  I  asked  him,  whether  he  or 
AbW  Roziere  knew  the  right  end  of  a  plough?  He 
aBBored  me,  that  he  was  un  homtne  de  grand  merite,  beav.oovp 
cTagnciilte-ur.  Cross  the  Loire  by  a  ferry ;  it  is  here  the 
same  nasty  scene  of  shingle,  as  in  Touraine.  Enter  the 
Bonrbonnois ;  the  same  inclosed  country,  and  a  beautiful 
gravel  road.     At  Qhavanne  h  Boi,'  Mous.  Joly,  the  auber- 

'  Lur,y  (Nierre).  "  (Saflne  nnd  Lo[re.) 

»  "Fat  fnnners"  innumeruble  may  now  be  seen  nt  (be  Seplembpr 
I    (AuUnn)  fair.    Every  kind  of  [tnd  tenure  extsls  in  Ihia  part  of  France, 
L  uid  metayage  has  (trendy  ujlrunced  the  cooditLon  uf  [he  peasants. 
'       *  ChevognealAllier). 
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gi»te,  informed  lae  of  three  domaJiiB  (farms)  to  be  sold,  ad- 
joining almost  to  his  house,  which  is  new  and  well  built.  I 
was  for  appropriating'  his  inn  at  once  in  my  imagination 
for  a,  farm-houee,  and  had  got  hard  at  work  on  tumips  and 
cloTer,  when  he  told  me,  that  if  I  would  walk  behind  hia 
etable,  I  might  see,  at  a  small  distance,  two  of  the  houses  ; 
he  said  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  60,000  Ut.  (2,6251.), 
and  would  altogether  make  a  noble  farm.  If  I  were 
twenty  years  younger,  I  should  think  serioTiBly  of  such  a 
epeculation  ;  but  there  again  is  the  folly  and  de&ciency  of 
IHe  ;  twenty  years  ago,  such  a  thing  would,  for  want  of  ex- 
perience, have  been  my  ruin ;  and,  now  I  have  the  expe- 
rience, I  am  too  old  for  the  undertaking. — 27  miles. 

The  ?th.  Moulins '  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built 
town.  I  went  to  the  Belle  Image,  but  found  it  so  bad  that 
I  left  it,  and  went  to  the  Lyon  cCOr,  which  is  worse.  This 
capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  great  post  road  to 
Italy,  has  not  an  inn  equal  to  the  little  village  of  Chavanue. 
To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  cofEee-houae  of  Madame 
Bourgeau,  the  best  in  the  town,  where  I  found  near  tweo^ 
tables  set  for  company,  but,  as  to  a  newspaper,  I  might  as 
■well  have  demanded  an  elephant.  Here  is  a  feature  of 
national  backwardness,  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  poverty  ; 
In  the  capital  of  a  great  province,  the  seat  of  an  intendaut, 
at  a  moment  like  the  present,  with  a  National  Assembly 
voting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newspaper  to  inform  the 
people  whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louis  XVI.  is  on  the 
throne.  Companies  at  a  eofEee-houae,  numerous  enough  to 
fill  twenty  tables,  and  curiosity  not  active  enough  to  com- 
mand one  paper.  What  impudence  and  folly ! — Folly  in 
the  customers  of  such  a  house  not  to  indat  on  half  a  dozen 
impers,  and  all  the  journals  of  the  assembly ;  and  impudence 
of  the  woman  not  to  provide  them  !  Could  auch  a  people 
as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become  free? 
Never,  in  a  thousand  centuries:  The  enlightened  mob  of 
Paris,  amidst  hundreds  of  papers  and  publications,  have 

'  Monlins  [ibid.].  Here  it  >  diflerent  account  of  Muuliiis  written  juat 
tirpntj-Uiree  j'eara  l&ten  "Moulins  oSie  aux  vojageurs  des  bain* 
propres.  un  jolicaf^,  one  pe^te  aalie  de  spectacle,  une  riche  bibliothecjue 
pnbligue  et  de  charmanto  ptomenndes." — Vajsse  da  VUliere, "  Descrip- 
lion  de  I'Empire  Franfais,''  IB13. 


TEAVELS   IN   FKANCE.  [AUGUST, 

'  ^done  the  whole.  I  demanded  why  they  had  no  papers? 
Thty  wre  too  dear ;  but  she  made  me  pay  24/  for  one  dish 
of  coffee,  with  milk,  aad  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of 
B,  walnut.  It  is  a,  great  pity  there  ia  not  a  camp  of  brigtuuU 
in  your  coffee-room,  Madame  Bourgeau.  Among  the  many 
letters  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mons.  Broussonet,  few 
haTe  proved  more  valuable  than  one  I  had  for  Mona.  1' Abbe 
de  Banit,  principal  of  the  college  of  Moulins,  who  entered 
with  intelUgence  and  animation  into  the  object  of  my 
journey,  and  took  every  atep  that  was  possible  to  get  me 
well  iiiformed.  He  carried  me  to  Mons.  le  count  de  G-riman, 
lieutenant  general  of  the  Baillage,  and  director  of  the  society 
of  agriculture  at  Moulins,  who  kept  ua  to  dinner.  He  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  fortime,  of  information, 
and  knowledge,  agreeable  aud  pohte.  He  discoursed  with 
me  on  the  state  of  the  Bourbonnois  ;  and  assured  me,  that 
estates  were  rather  given  away  than  sold  :  that  the  mSta^^e 
were  ao  miserably  poor,  it  was  impoasible  for  them  to  culti- 
vate well.  I  started  some  observations  on  the  modes  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  ;  but  all  conversation  of  that  sort  ia 
time  lost  in  France.  After  dinner,  M.  Grimau  carried  me 
to  his  villa,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  which  is 
very  prettily  eitimted,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of 
the  ifllier.  Letters  from  Paris,  which  contain  nothing  but 
aceoimtB  truly  alarming,  of  the  violences  committed  aU  over 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  M.  Keeker's  return,  which  it  was  eipeoted 
would  have  calmed  every  thing,  has  no  effect  at  all ;  aud  it 
ia  particularly  noted  in  the  Kational  Assembly,  that  there 
is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent  on  driving  things  to  ex- 
tremity ;  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  conflicts  of  the 
moment,  find  themselves  in  a  position,  and  of  an  impor- 
tance that  results  merely  from  pubhc  confusion,  will  take 
effectual  care  to  prevent  the  settlement,  order,  and  peace, 
which,  if  established,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  eon- 
sequence  :  they  mount  by  the  storm,  and  would  sink  in  a 
calm.  Auiong  other  persons  to  whom  Mons.  I'Abb^  Barut 
introduced  me,  was  the  marquis  de  Qoutte,  chef  d'eecadre 
of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  taken  by  admiral  Boscawen  at 
Louiaboui^,  in  1768,  and  carried  to  England,  where  he 
learned  English,  of  which  he  yet  retains  somethiog.     I 
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had  mentioned  to  Mous.  I'Abbe  Eorut,  tliat  I  ha/l  a  com- 
nuHsion  from  a  person  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look  out 
for  a  good  purchase  in  France;  and  knowing  that  the 
marquis  woold  sell  one  of  hia  estates  he  mentioned  it  to 
him.  Mona.  de  Goutte  gave  me  such  a  description  of  it, 
that  I  thought,  though  mj  time  was  short,  that  it  would 
be  very  well  worth  bestowing  one  day  to  view  it,  ae  it  was 
no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulins,  and,  proposing  to 
take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  I  readily  consented. 
At  the  time  appointed,  I  attended  the  marquis,  with  M. 
I'Ahb^  Barut,  to  his  chateau  of  EJaua,'  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  estate  he  would  sell  on  such  terms,  that  I 
never  was  more  tempted  to  epeculata :  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  the  person  who  gave  me  a  commission  to 
look  oat  for  a  purchase,  is  long  since  sickened  of  the  scheme, 
which  was  that  of  a  residence  for  pleasure,  by  the  distur- 
bauces  that  have  broken  out  here  :  so  that  I  should  clearly 
have  the  refusal  of  it  myself.  It  would  be  upon  the  wholu 
a  more  beneficial  purchase  than  I  had  any  conception  of, 
1.  uid  confirms  Mons.  de  Grimau's  assertion,  that  estates  are 
fliere  rather  given  away  than  sold.  The  chateau  is  large 
and  very  well  built,  containing  two  good  rooms,  either  of 
which  would  hold  a  company  of  thirty  people,  with  three 
amaUer  ones  on  the  ground  floor  ;  on  the  second  ton  bed- 
chambers, and  over  them  good  garrets,  some  of  which  are 
well  fitted  up  ;  all  sorts  of  offices  substantially  erected,  and 
on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large  family,  including  bams 
new  built,  for  holding  half  the  com  of  the  estate  in  the 
straw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when  threshed.  Also  a 
wine  press  and  ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of 
the  vineyards  in  the  most  plentiful  years.  The  situation 
is  on  the  aide  of  an  agreeable  rising,  with  views  not  exten- 
sive, but  pleasing,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  same 
features  I  have  described,  being  one  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  France.'  Adjoining  the  chateau  is  a  field  of  five  or  sin 
arpents,weU  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culture  ae 
a  garden,  and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
There  are   twelve   ponds,  through   a  small  stream  runs, 

St  part  of  France."— Steenb. 
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puffioient  to  turn  two  milla,  that  let  at  1000  liv.  (43L  158.) 
a-year.  The  ponds  supply  the  proprietor's  table  amply  with 
carp,  tench,  perch,  and  eels  j  and  besides  yield  a  regular 
revenue  of  1000  liv.  There  are  20  arpenta  of  vines  that 
yield  excellent  white  and  red  wine,  with  houses  for  the 
vignerons  ;  woods  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  chateau 
with  fuel ;  and  lastly,  nine  domains  or  farms  let  to  metayers, 
tenants  at  will,  at  half  produce,  producing  in  cash,  10,500 
liv.  (4591.  7a.  6d.)  consequently,  the  gross  produce,  farms. 
mills,  and  fish,  is  12,500  liv.  The  quantity  of  land,  I  con- 
jecture from  viewing  it,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken,  may 
be  above  3000  arpents  or  acres,  lying  all  contiguous  and 
near  the  chateau.  The  out  goings  for  those  taies  paid  by 
the  landlord;  repairs,  garde  de  cltaeee,  game-keeper  (for 
here  are  all  the  aeigneural  rights,  haute  juetice,  &c.)  steward. 
Mpences  on  wine,  &c.  amount  to  about  MOO  liv.  (1921.  lOa.) 
It  yields  therefore  net  something  more  than  8000  liv.  (3501.) 
a  year.  The  price  asked  is  300,000  liv.  (13,1251.)  ;  but  for 
this  price  is  given  in  the  furniture  complete  of  the  chateau, 
all  the  timber,  amounting,  by  valuation  of  oat  only,  to 
40,000  liv.  (17501.)  and  aU  the  cattle  on  the  estate,  viz. 
1000  sheep,  GO  cows,  72  oxen,  9  marea,  and  many  hogs. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  I  eoiild,  on  the  aecnrity  of  this 
estate,  borrow  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  I  with- 
stood no  trifling  temptation  when  I  turned  my  back  on  it. 
The  finest  climate  in  France,  perhaps  in  Europe  ;  a  beau* 
tiful  and  healthy  countrv ;  eseellent  roads ;  a  navigation 
to  Paris  i  wine,  game,  lish,  and  every  thing  that  ever 
appears  on  a  table,  escept  the  produce  of  the  tropics ;  a 
L,'Ood  house,  a  fine  garden,  ready  markets  for  every  sort  of 
produce ;  and,  above  all  the  rest,  3000  acres  of  inclosed 
land,  capable  in  a  very  little  time  of  being,  without  ex- 
penoe,  quadrupled  in  its  produce,  altogether  formed  a 
picture  sufitdent  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  been  five-and- 
twenfy  years  in  the  constant  practice  of  husbandry  adapted 
to  this  soil.  But  the  state  of  government — the  possibility 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democracy  might  in  their 
wisdom  abolish  property  as  well  as  rank  ;  and  that  in  buy- 
ing an  estate  1  might  be  purchasing  my  share  in  a  civil 
war — deterred  m.e  from  engaging  at  present,  and  induced 
me  only  to  request  that  the  marquis  would  give  me  the  re- 
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fueal  o£  it,  Viefore  he  sold  it  to  any  body  else.  Wben  I 
have  to  connect  with  a  person  for  a  purcbase,  I  shall  wish 
to  deal  with  such  an  one  aa  the  marquis  de  Goutte.  He 
has  a  physiognomy  that  pleases  me ;  the  ease  and  pohte- 
nesB  of  his  nation  ia  mixed  with  great  probity  and  honour ; 
and  ia  not  rendered  less  amiable  by  an  appearance  of  dig- 
nity that  flows  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family. 
To  me  he  aeems  a  man  in  whom  one  might,  in  any  transac- 
tion, place  implicit  conhdence.  I  could  have  spent  a  month 
in  the  Bourbonnois,  looking  at  estates  to  be  sold ;  adjoiu- 
ii^  to  that  of  M.  da  Goutte's  ia  another  of  270,000  liv. 
purchase,  Ballain  ;  Mons.  I'Abb^  Banit  having  made  an 
appointment  with  the  proprietor,  carried  me  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  the  chateau  and  a  part  of  the  lands ;  all  the 
country  is  the  same  soil,  and  in  the  same  managemeDt.  It 
oonsiata  of  eight  farma,  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep  by 
the  landlords  ;  and  here  too  the  ponds  yield  a  regular  re- 
venue. Income  at  present  10,000  liv.  (437L  10s.)  a  year ; 
rjrioe  260,000  liv.  (11,375L)  and  10,000  liv.  for  wood— 
iwenty-five  years  purchase.  Also  near  St.  Poncin  '  another 
of  400,000  liv.  (1?,5001.),  the  woods  of  which.  460  acres, 
produce  5000  liv.  a  year ;  80  acres  of  Tines,  the  wine  bo 
good  as  to  be  sent  to  Paris ;  good  land  for  wheat,  and 
much  sown  ;  a  modem  chateau,  avee  toiites  leg  aisaneei,  &c. 
And  I  heard  of  many  others.  1  conjecture  that  one  of  the 
finest  contiguous  estates  in  Europe  might  at  present  be  laid 
together  in  the  Bourbonnois.  And  I  am  further  informed, 
that  there  are  at  present  6000  estates  to  be  sold  in  France^ 
if  things  go  on  aa  they  do  at  present,  it  wiU  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  buying  estates,  but  kingdoms,  and  France  itself  will 
be  xmder  the  hammer.  I  love  a  system  of  policy  that  in- 
spires such  sonfidence  as  to  give  a  value  to  land,  and  that 
renders  men  ho  comfortable  on  their  estates  as  to  make  the 
sale  of  them  the  last  of  their  ideas.  Keturn  to  Moulius. — 
SO  miles. 

The  10th.  Took  my  leave  of  Moulius,  where  estates  and 
farming  have  driven  even  Maria  and  the  poplar  from  my 
head,  and  k'ft  me  no  room  for  the  tombeau  de  Mont- 
Dtorencij  having  paid  estravagantly  for  the  mud  walla, 

■  '  St.  Ponrsaio  (AUier). 
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oobwet  tapestry,  and  unsayouiy  scents  of  the  Lyon  d'Or  I 
turned  my  mare  towards  ChateauneiiE,'  on  the  road  tO' 
Auvergne.  The  accompauyment  of  tho  river  makes  the 
itry  pleasant.  I  found  the  inn  full,  busy,  and  bustling. 
To  St.  Poncin.~30  miles. 

The  11th.  Early  to  Eiom,"  in  Auvergne.  Near  that 
town  the  country  is  interesting  ;  a.  tine  wooded  vale  to  the 
left,  every  where  bounded  by  mountains  ;  and  those  nearer 
to  tie  right  of  an  interesting  outline.  Eiom,  part  of  wMcli 
is  pretty  enough,  is  all  volcanic  ;  it  ia  built  of  lava  from  the 
quarries  of  volvic,  which  are  highly  curious  to  a  naturalist. 
The  level  plain,  wMch  I  passed  in  going  to  Clermont,  ia 
the  commencement  of  the  famous  LLmagne  of  Auvei^ne, 
asserted  to  be  the  moat  fertile  of  all  France  ;  but  that  ia 
an  error,  I  have  Been  richer  land  in  hotli  Flanders  and 
Normandy.  This  plain  is  as  level  as  a  still  lake ;  the  moun- 
tains are  all  volcanic,  and  consequently  interesting. — Pass 
a,  scene  of  very  fine  irrigation,  that  will  strike  a  farming- 
eye,  to  Mont  Ferrand,'  and  after  that  to  Clermont,  Kiom, 
Perrand,  and  Clermont,  are  all  built,  or  rather  perched,  on 
the  tops  of  rocks.  Clermont  is  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
curious  country,  all  volcanic ;  and  is  built  and  paved  with 
lava  :  much  of  it  forma  one  of  the  worst  built,  dirtiest,  and 
most  stinking  places  I  have  met  with.  There  are  many 
streets  that  can,  for  blackness,  dirt,  and  ill  scents,  only  be 
represented  by  narrow  ciannela  cut  jn  a  night  dunghill. 
The  contention  of  nauseous  savours,  with  which  the  air  ia 
impregnated,  when  brisk  mountain  gales  do  not  ventilate 
these  eicrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy  the  nerves  of 
the  good  people,  who,  for  what  I  Icnow,  may  be  happy  in. 
them.  It  is  the  fair,  the  town  full,  and  the  table  d'h6tea 
cronded, — 25  nules. 

The  12th.  Clermont  ia  partly  free  from  the  reproach  I 
throw  on  Moulins  and  Besancon,  for  there  is  a  sidle  de 
lecture  at  a  Mona.  Bovares,  a  bookseller,  where  I  found 
several  newspapers  and  journals  ;  but  at  the  coffee-house,  I 
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enquired  for  them  in  vain: — thej  tell  me  also,  that  the 
people  here  are  great  politicians,  and  attesd  the  arrival  of 
the  courier  with  impatience.  The  consequence  is,  there 
have  been  no  riots ;  the  most  ignorant  will  always  be  the 
readiest  for  mischief.  The  great  news  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  of  the  utter  abolition  of  tythes,  feudal  rights,  game, 
warrens,  pidgeone,  Ac,  has  been  received  with  the  greatest 
joy  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  imm.ediat«ly 
interested ;  and  some  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of 
the  declaration ;  but  I  have  had  much  conversation  with 
two  or  three  very  sensible  people,  who  complain  bitterly  of 
the  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  of  any  such  declarations  of 
what  will  be  done,  but  is  not  effected  and  regulated  at  the 
moment  of  declaring.  Mons.  I'Abh^  Arbre,  to  whom  Mons. 
de  BrousBonet's  letter  introduced  me,  had  the  goodness  not 
only  to  give  me  all  the  information  relative  to  the  eurioUB 
country  around  Clermont,  which  particularly  depended  on 
his  enquiries  as  a  natu^^st,  but  also  introduced  me  to 
Mons.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  attended  much  to 
agriculture,  and  who  answered  my  enquiries  in  that  line 
with  great  readiness. 

The  13th.  At  Eoya,'  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the 
volcanic  mountains,  which  are  so  curious,  and  of  late  years 
BO  celebrated,  are  some  springs,  reported  by  philosophical 
travellers  to  be  the  finest  and  most  abundant  in  France ; 
to  view  these  objects,  and  more  still,  a  very  fine  irrigation, 
said  also  to  be  practised  there,  1  engaged  a  guide.  £«port, 
when  it  speaks  of  things  of  which  tie  reporter  is  ignorant, 
is  sure  to  magnify ;  the  irrigation  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mountain  side  converted  by  water  to  Bome  tolerable 
meadow,  but  done  coarsely,  and  not  well  understood.  That 
in  the  vale,  between  Riom  and  Ferrand,  far  exceeds  it. 
The  springs  are  curious  and  powerful;  they  gush,  or 
rather  burst  from  the  rock,  in  four  or  five  streams,  each 
powerful  enough  to  turn  a  mill,  into  a  cave  a  little  below  the 
village.  About  half  a  league  higherthere  are  manj  others ; 
they  are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  scarcely  a  projection  of 
the  rocks  or  hills  is  without  them.  At  the  village,  I  found 
that  my  guide,  instead  of  knowing  the  country  perfectly, 

'  Royal  (Puy  de  DSme). 
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was  in  reality  igngrant ;  I  therefore  took  a  woman  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  springa  higher  np  the  mountain ;  on  my 
return,  she  was  arrested  by  a  soldier  of  the  guarde  howgeoiM 
(for  even  thia  wretched  village  is  not  without  its  national 
militia),  for  having,  without  permiasion,  become  the  guide 
of  a  stronger.  She  was  conducted  to  a  heap  of  stones,  they 
call  the  chateau.  They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me  ;  but  as  to  the  woman,  she  should  be  taught  more 
prudence  for  the  future :  as  the  poor  devil  waa  in  jeopardy 
on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to  accompany  them 
for  the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attesting  her  in- 
nocence. We  were  followed  by  a  mob  of  all  the  village, 
with  the  woman'a  children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their 
mother  should  be  imprisoned.  At  the  caatle,  we  waited 
some  time,  and  were  then  shewn  into  another  apartment, 
where  the  town  committee  was  assembled ;  the  accusation 
waa  heard ;  and  it  waa  wisely  remarked  by  all,  that,  in 
such  dangerous  times  as  these,  when  all  the  world  knew^ 
that  80  great  and  powerful  a  peraon  as  the  queen  was  con- 
spiring against  France  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  for 
a  woman  to  become  the  conductor  of  a  stranger — and  of  a 
stranger  who  had  been  making  so  many  euapicioua  en- 
quiries as  I  had,  was  a  high  offence.  It  waa  immediately 
agreed,  that  she  ought  to  be  imprisoned.  I  assured  them 
she  was  perfectly  innocent ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  any 
guilty  motive  should  be  her  inducement ;  finding  ma 
curious  to  see  the  springs,  having  viewed  the  lower  onee, 
and  wanting  a  guide  for  seeing  those  higher  in  the  moun- 
tains, she  offered  herself :  that  she  certainly  bad  no  other 
than  the  industrious  view  of  getting  a  few  eoU  for  her  poor 
family.  They  then  turned  their  enquiries  against  myself 
that  if  I  wanted  to  see  springe  only,  what  induced  me  to 
ask  a  multitude  of  questions  concerning  the  price,  value, 
and  product  of  the  lands  ?  What  had  such  enquiries  to  do 
with  springs  and  volcanoes  ?  I  told  them,  that  cultivating 
some  land  in  England,  rendered  such  things  iuteresting  to 
me  personally  :  and  lastly,  that  if  they  would  send  to  Cler- 
mont, they  might  know,  from  several  respectable  persons, 
ihe  truth  of  all  I  asserted  j  and  therefore  I  hoped,  aa  it 
waa  the  woman'a  first  indbcretion,  for  Jcould  not  call  it 
M,  they  would  diamiaa  her.    This  was  refused  at  firat. 
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but  assented  to  at  ta-st,  on  my  declaring,  that  if  they  im- 
prisoned  her,  ttey  Bhould  do  tlie  eame  Ly  me,  and  answer 
it  as  they  could.  They  conaented  to  let  her  go,  witli  a 
reprimand,  and  I  departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  I  have  done 
with  that,  at  their  ignorance,  in  imagining  that  the  Queen 
should  conspire  so  dangerously  against  their  rocks  and 
mountains.  I  found  my  guide  in  the  midst  of  the  mob, 
irho  had  been  very  busy  in  putting  as  numy  questions 
about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops. — There  were 
"two  opinions, one  party  thought  I  was  a  comtniseaire,  come 
to  ascertain  the  damage  done  by  the  hail :  the  other,  that 
I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's,  who  intended  to  blow  the 
town  up  with  a  mine,  and  send  all  that  escaped  to  the 
gaUies.  The  care  that  must  have  been  taken  to  render 
the  character  of  that  princess  detested  among  the  people, 
ifl  incredible ;  and  there  seems  every  where  to  be  no  absur- 
dities too  gross,  nor  circumstances  too  impassible  for  their 
faith.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Oplimist  well 
acted.  Before  I  leave  Clermont,  I  must  remark,  that  I 
dined,  or  supped,  five  times  at  the  table  d'h6te,  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradesmen,  officers,  Ac.  i 
and  it  is  not  easy  forme  to  eipress  the  insignificance, — the 
inanity  of  the  conversation.  Scarcely  any  polities,  at  a 
moment  when  every  bosom  ought  to  beat  with  none  but 
political  sensations.  The  ignorance  or  the  stupidity  of 
these  people  must  be  absolutely  incredible ;  not  a  week 
passes  vrithout  their  country  abounding  with  events  that 
are  analyzed  and  debated  by  the  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths of  England.  The  abolition  of  tythes,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  gabelle,  game  made  property,  and  feudal  rights 
destroyed,  are  French  topics,  that  are  translated  into  Eng- 
lish within  sis  days  after  they  happen,  and  their  conse- 
quences,  combinations,  results,  and  modifications,  become 
the  disquisition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers,  chandlers, 
drapers,  and  shoemakers,  of  all  the  towns  of  England ;  yet 
the  same  people  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their 
conversation,  except  in  private.  Why  ?  because  conversa- 
tion in  private  wants  httle  knovrledge ;  but  in  public,  it 
demands  more,  and  therefore  I  suppose,  for  I  confess  there 
are  a  thousand  difficulties  attending  the  solution,  they  are 
silent.     But  how  many  people,  and  how  many  subjects,  on 
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which  volubility  is  proportioned  to  ignorance?    AccounG 
for  the  fact  aa  you  pleaae,  but  it  ia  conirmed  with  me, 
admits  do  doubt. 

The  14th,  To  Izoire,'  the  country  all  interesting,  from 
the  number  of  conic  mountains  that  rise  in  every  quarter 
acme  are  crowned  with  tuwna ; — on  othera  are  Koman 
caatles,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
subterranean  fire,  though  in  ages  far  too  reniote  for  any 
record  to  announce,  keeps  the  attention  perpetuaDy  alive, 
Mona.  de  I'Arbre  had  given  me  a.  letter  to  Mons,  Br^a, 
doctor  of  physic,  at  Izoire :  I  found  him,  with  all  the 
townsmen,  collected  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  to  hear  a  news- 
paper read.  He  conducted  me  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  seated  me  by  himaelf :  the  subject  of  the  paper 
was  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the  coir- 
mutation  of  tythea.  I  observed  that  the  auditors,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  lower  class,  were  very  attentive ; 
and  the  whole  company  seemed  well  pleased  with  whatever 
concerned  the  tythea  and  the  monks.  Mona.  Brcs,  who  is 
a  sensible  and  intelligent  gentleman,  walked  with  me  to 
his  farm,  atout  half  a  league  from  tLe  town,  on  a  soil  of 
superior  richness  ;  like  all  other  farms,  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  m&tayer.  Supped  at  his  house  afterwards,  in  aA 
agreeable  company,  with  much  animated  political  conver" 
aation.  We  discussed  the  news  of  the  day ;  they  were  in- 
clined to  approve  of  it  very  warmly ;  but  I  contended  that 
the  National  Assembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  regular  well 
digested  system;  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  rage  for 
pulling  down,  but  no  taste  for  rebuilding :  that  if  they 
proceeded  much  further  in  such  a  plan,  destroying  every 
thing,  but  establishing  nothing,  they  would  at  last  bring 
the  kingdom  into  such  confusion,  that  they  would  even 
themaelvea  be  without  power  to  restore  it  to  peace  and 
order ;  and  that  such  a  situation  would,  ia  its  nature,  be 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war. 
— I  ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my  idea,  that  without 
an  upper  house,  they  never  could  have  either  a  good  or  a 
durable  constitution.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  oa 
these  points;  but  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  b» 

'  Issoire  (Puj  de  Dame). 
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a  fair  discussion, — and  that,  in  a  company  of  six  or  seven 
gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  witli  a  Bystem  so 
unfashionable  as  mine.- — 17  milea. 

The  15th,  The  country  continues  interesting  to  Brioud.' 
On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  AuTergne  are  many  old 
castles,  and  towns,  and  villages.  Pass  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes."  At 
that  place,  wait  on  Mons.  Grejffier  de  Talairat,  avoeat  and 
subdelegue,  to  whom  1  had  a  letter  ;  and  who  was  bo  obliging 
as  to  answer,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries  into  the 
agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  enquired  much 
after  lord  Bristol ;  and  was  not  the  worst  pleased  with  me, 
when  he  heard  I  came  from  the  same  province  in  England. 
We  drank  his  lordship's  health,  in  the  strong  white  wina, 
tept  four  years  in  the  sun,  which  lord  Bristol  had  much 
commended. — 18  miles. 

The  16th.  Early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat, 
which  has  rather  incommoded  me,  to  Fii.'  Cross  the  river 
by  a  ford,  near  the  spot  where  a  bridge  is  building,  and 
mount  gradually  into  a  country,  which  continues  interest- 
ing to  a  nfl-turalist.  from  its  Tolcanic  ori^n ;  for  all  has 
been  either  overturned,  or  formed  by  fire.  Pass  Chomet  j ' 
and  descending,  remark  a  heap  of  basaltic  columns  by 
the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  small,  but  regular  sesa- 
gona.  Poulaget '  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.  Stopped 
at  St.  George,'  where  I  procured  mules,  and  a  guide,  to  see 
the  basaltic  columns  at  ChiUiac,'  which,  however,  are 
hardly  striking  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.  At  Pis,  I 
saw  a  field  of  fine  clover ;  a  sight  that  I  have  not  been 
regaled  with,  I  think,  since  Alsace.  I  desired  to  know  to 
whom  it  belonged  ?  to  Mons.  Coffier,  doctor  of  medicine. 
I  went  to  his  house  to  make  enquiries,  which  he  was 
obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in  a  walk 
over  the  principal  part  of  his  farm.     He  gave  me  a  bottle 
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of  excellent  vin  hlanc  mouaseux,  made  in  Auvergne.  I 
enquired  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  mine  of  anti- 
mony, four  leagues  from  hence ;  but  he  said  the  conntry 
waB  HO  tnragi  in  that  part,  and  had  ]at«lj  been  mis- 
ohievouB,  that  he  adriaed  me  by  all  means  to  give  up  the 
project.  Thifl  country,  from  climate,  aa  well  ae  pinea, 
must  be  very  high.  I  have  been  for  three  days  past 
melted  with  heat ;  but  to-day,  though  the  sun  is  brightj 
the  heat  has  been  quite  moderate,  like  an  Enghah  sum- 
mer's day,  and  1  am  assured  that  they  never  have  it 
hotter;  but  complain  of  the  winter's  cold  being  very 
severe, — and  that  the  snow  in  the  laat  was  sixteen  inches 
deep  on  the  level.  The  interesting  eircuinstance  of  the 
whole  is  the  volcaJiie  origin ;  all  buildings  and  walls  are  of 
lava ;  the  roada  are  mended  with  lava,  pozzuolana,  and 
basalts ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  everywhere  exhibita 
the  origin  in  subterranean  fire.  The  fertUity,  however,  is 
not  apparent,  without  reflection.  The  crops  are  not  extra- 
ordinary, and  many  bad ;  but  then  the  height  Is  to  be 
considered.  In  no  other  country  that  1  have  seen  are 
Buch  great  mountainB  a,B  these,  cultiTat^d  so  high ;  here 
com  is  seen  every  whore,  even  to  their  tops,  at  heights 
where  it  is  as  usual  to  find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  (erica  vul- 
garU). — 42  miles. 

The  17th.  The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le 
Puy  en  Velay,  is  wonderfully  interesting.  Nature,  in  the 
production  of  this  country,  such  aa  we  see  it  at  present, 
must  have  proceeded  by  means  not  common  elsewhere. 
It  is  all  in  its  form  tempestuoua  as  the  billowy  ocean. 
Mountain  rises  beyond  moimtain,  with  endless  variety : 
not  dark  and  dreary,  like  those  of  equal  height  in  other 
countries,  but  spread  with  cultivation  (feeble  indeed)  to 
the  very  tops.  Some  vales  sunk  among  them,  of  beautiful 
verdure,  please  the  eye.  Towards  Le  Puy  the  scenery  is 
still  more  striking,  from  the  addition  of  some  of  the  most 
singular  rocks  any  where  to  be  seen.  The  castle  of 
Polignac,'  from  which  the  duke  takes  his  title,  is  built  on 
a  bold  and  enormous  one,  it  is  almost  of  a  cubical  form, 
and  towers  perpendicularly  above  the  town,  which  sur- 

'  This  Btrikiog  ruin  is  now  shown  lo  Btrangorp. 
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rounda  it  at  its  foot.  The  family  of  Poligoac  claim  an 
origin  of  great  antiquity ;  they  have  pretensions  that  go 
back,  I  forget  whether  to  Hector  or  Achilles ;  but  I  never 
fonnd  any  one  in  conversation  inclined  to  allow  them 
more  than  being  in  the  firat  clasB  of  French  families, 
which  they  nndoubtediy  are.  Perhapa  there  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with  a  castle  more  formed  to  give  a  local  pride 
of  family  than  this  of  Pohgnac;  the  man  hardly  esists 
that  would  not  feel  a  certain  vanity,  at  having  given  hie 
own  name,  from  remote  antiquity,  to  so  singular  and  so 
commanding  a  rock ;  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belonged  to 
me,  I  would  scarcely  sell  it  for  a  province.  The  building 
is  of  such  antiquity,  and  the  situation  so  romantic,  that 
all  the  feudal  ages  pass  in  review  in  one's  imagination,  by 
a  sort  of  magic  influence ;  you  recognize  it  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  lordly  baron,  who,  in  an  age  more  distant  and 
more  respectable,  though  perhaps  equally  barbarous,  was 
the  patriot  defender  of  Ma  country  against  the  invasion 
and  tyranny  of  Bome.  In  every  age,  since  the  horrible 
combaations  of  nature  which  produced  it,  such  a  spot 
would  be  chosen  for  aecuritj  and  defence,  To  Imye  given 
one's  name  to  a  castle,  without  any  lofty  pre-eminence  or 
singularity  of  nature,  in  the  midst,  for  instance,  of  a  rich 
plain,  is  not  equally  flattering  to  our  feelings  ;  all  anti- 
quity of  family  derives  from  ages  of  great  barbarity,  when 
civil  commotions  and  wars  swept  away  and  confounded  the 
inhabitants  of  such  situations.  The  Bretons  of  the  plains 
of  England,  were  driven  to  Bretagne ;  but  the  same 
people,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  stuck  secure,  and 
remain  there  to  this  day.  About  a  gun-shot  from  Poligna« 
is  another  rock,  not  so  large,  but  equally  remarkable ;  and 
in  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  another  commanding cne  rises  to  a 
vast  height ;  with  another  more  singular  for  its  tower-like 
form, — on  the  top  of  which  St.  Michael's  church  is  built. 
Oypsum  and  lime-stone  abound ;  and  the  whole  country 
is  volcanic ;  the  very  meadows  are  on  lava :  every  thing,  in 
a  word,  is  either  the  product  of  fire,  or  has  been  disturbed 
or  tossed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  fair  day,  and  a  table 
d'hote,  with  ignorance  as  usual.  Many  coffee-houses,  and 
even  considerable  ones,  but  not  a  single  newspaper  to  be 
'q  any. — 15  miles. 
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^^m  The  18th.    Iieaving  Pay,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts 

^^M  on  the  way  to  Coateroua,'  for  four  or  five  miles,  commandB 
^^M  a  view  of  the  town  far  more  pjctureaque  than  that  of 
^^M  Clermont.  The  moantain,  covered  with  its  conical  town, 
^^M  crowned  hy  a  vast  rock,  with  those  of  St,  Michael  and  of 
^^M  Folignac,  form  a  most  singular  scene.  The  road  is  a  uoblo 
^^B  one,  formed  of  lava  and  pozzuolana.  The  adjacent  declivi- 
^^ft  ties  have  a  strong  dispOBitiou  to  run  into  basaltic  pentagons 
^^H  and  aexagons;  the  stones  put  up  in  the  road,  by  way 
^^M  of  posts,  are  parts  of  basaltic  columns.  The  inn  at  Pra- 
^^M  delles,'  kept  by  three  sisters,  Pichots,  is  one  of  the  worst  I 
^^M  have  met  with  in  Prance.  Contraction,  poverty,  dirt,  and 
^^H      darkness. — 20  miles. 

^^P  The  19th,     To  Thuytz ; '  pine  woods  abound ;  there  are 

saw  mills,  and  with  ratchet  wheels  to  bring  the  tree  to  the 
saw,  without  the  constant  attention  of  a  man,  as  in  the 
Pyrenees ;  a  great  improvement.  Pass  by  a  new  and 
beautiful  road,  along  the  side  of  immense  mountains  of 
granite ;  chesnut  trees  spread  in  every  quarter,  and  cover 
with  luxuriance  of  vegetation  rocks  apparently  bo  naked, 
that  earth  seems  a  stranger.  This  beautiful  tree  is  known 
to  delight  in  volcanic  soils  and  situations  :  many  are  very 
large ;  I  measured  one  fifteen  feet  in  circum.ference,  at  five 
from  the  ground  ;  and  many  are  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  fifty 
to  sixty  high.     At  Maisse*  the  fine  road  ends,  and  then  a 

I  rocky,  almost  natural  one  for  some  miles ;  but  for  half  a 
mile  before  Thnytz  recover  the  new  one  again,  which  is  here 
equal  to  the  finest  to  be  seen,  formed  of  volcanic  materials, 
forty  feet  broad,  without  the  least  stone,  a  firm  and  natu- 
rally level  cemented  surface.  They  tell  me  that  1800  toises 
of  it,  or  about  2i  miles,  cost  180,000  liv.  (S2501.)  It  con- 
ducts,  accordiug  to  custem,  to  a  miserable  inn,  but  with  a 
large  stable ;  and  in  every  respect  Mons.  GTrenadier  excels 
the  Demoisellea  Pichots.  Here  mulberries  first  appear, 
and  with  them  flies ;  for  this  is  the  first  day  I  have  been 
incommoded.  At  Thuytz  I  had  an  object  which  I  sup- 
posed would  demand  a  whole  day ;  it  is  within  four  hours 
ride  of  the  Montagiie  de  la  cowpe  au  Colet  d'Aisa.'  of  which 

'  CoMaroB  (Hte.  Loire),  '  Frsdellas  (Hie.  Loire). 

"  Thoeyts  (Ariitelie).  •  Mayres  (Ardtebe). 

'  La  coupe  ifAiiBe,  the  most  ohftracteristif  trater  of  tho  Viiaraia,  U 
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M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  given  a  plate,  in  Lis  Researohet 
eiir  lee  volcans  eteiiiia,  that  shews  it  to  be  a  remarkable 
object".  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for 
having  a  mule  and  a  guide  to  go  thither  the  nest  morning ; 
the  man  and  his  wife  attended  me  at  dinner,  and  did  not 
seem,  from  the  diffiuultiea  they  raised  at  every  moment,  to 
approve  my  plan  :  having  asked  them  some  questions  about 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  other  things,  I  suppose  they 
regarded  me  with  BUspieious  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had 
no  good  intentions.  I  desired,  however,  ta  have  the  mule 
— some  difficulties  were  made — I  must  have  two  mules- 
Very  well,  get  me  two.  Then  returning,  a  man  was  not  to 
be  had ;  with  fresh  oKpressiouB  of  snrprise,  that  I  should 
be  eager  to  see  mountains  that  did  not  concern  me.  After 
raising  fresh  difficulties  to  everything  I  said,  they  at  last 
plainly  told  me,  that  I  should  have  neither  mule  nor  man ; 
and  this  with  an  air  that  evidently  made  the  case  hopeless. 
About  an  honr  after,  I  received  a  polite  message  from  the 
marquis  Deblon,  seigneur  of  the  parish,  vfho  hearing  that 
an  iaquisitive  Englishman  was  at  the  inn,  enquiring  after 
volcanoes,  proposed  the  pleasure  of  taking  a,  walk  with  me. 
I  accepted  the  offer  with  alacrity,  and  going  directly 
towards  his  house  met  him  in  the  road.  I  explained 
to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties ;  he  said,  the  people 
had  got  some  absurd  suspicions  of  me  from  my  questions, 
and  that  the  present  time  was  so  dangerous  and  critical  to 
all  travellers,  that  he  would  advise  me  by  no  means  to 
think  of , any  auch  excursions  from  the  great  road,  unless  I 
f  onnd  much  readiness  in  the  people  to  conduct  me :  that  at 
any  other  moment  thin  the  present,  he  should  be  happy 
to  do  it  himself,  but  that  at  present  it  was  impossible 
for  any  person  to  be  too  cautious.  There  was  no  resisting 
this  reasoning,  and  yet  to  lose  the  most  curious  volcanic 
remains  in  the  country,  for  the  crater  of  the  mountain  is  as 
distinct  in  the  print  of  Mons.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the  lava 
■was  now  running  from  it,  was  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance. The  marquia  then  shewed  me  his  garden  and 
hia  chateau,  amidst  the  mountains ;    behind  it  is  that  of 

test  viaited  from  Atilraignea-aur-Volttne,  a  picturaiqae  riilage  about 
eight  miJes  from  AubcnM,  by  way  of  Vais,  lim  miuiBture  Violij  of  the 
Ardtebe. 
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Gravene,'  wLict  is  an  eitingufahed  volcano  likewise,  but  the 
crater  not  diacernible  without  difBculty.  In  conTersation 
with  hiTH  and  another  gentleman,  on  agriculture,  particnlarly 
the  produce  of  mulberries,  they  mentioned  a  small  piece  of 
land  that  produced,  by  silt  only,  120  liv.  (51.  5a.)  a  year, 
and  being  contigiioua  to  the  road  we  walked  to  it.  Ap- 
pearing very  small  for  such  a  produce,  I  stepped  it  to 
ascertain  the  eontenta,  and  minuted  them  in  my  pocket- 
book.  Soon  after,  growing  dart,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  retired  to  my  inn.  What  I  had  done  had 
more  witneaaea  than  I  dreamt  of ;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  a  full  hour  after  I  had  been  aaleep,  the  commander 
of  a  file  of  twenty  miUee  botirgeoig,  with  their  musqneta,  or 
Bworda,  or  sabres,  or  pikea,  entered  my  chamber,  but- 
rounded  my  bed,  and  demanded  my  paaaport.  A  dialogue 
enaued,  too  long  to  minute ;  I  waa  forced  firat  to  give  them 
my  paaaport,  and,  that  not  satisfying  them,  my  papers. 
They  told  me  that  I  was  undoubtedly  a  conspirator  with 
the  Queen,  the  count  d'Artoia,  and  the  coiint  d'Entraguea 
(who  haa  property  here),  who  had  employed  me  aa  an 
arpentmr,  to  meaaurG  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their 
taies.  My  papers  being  in  English  saved  me.  They  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I  waa  not  an  Englishman- 
only  a  pretended  one  ;  for  they  apeat  sueh  a  jai^on  them- 
selves, that  their  ears  were  not  good  enough  to  discover  by 
my  language  that  I  was  an  undoubted  foreigner.  Their  find- 
ing no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  anything  that  they  could  convert 
by  BUppositiontoa  caJasfreof  theirparish,  hadits  effect,  as 
I  could  see  by  their  manner,  for  they  conversed  entirely  in 
Patois.  Perceiving,  however,  that  they  were  not  satisfied, 
and  talked  much  of  the  coimt  d'Entraguea,  I  opened  a 
bundle  of  letters  that  were  seaied — these,  gentlemen,  are 
my  letters  of  recommendation  to  variouB  cities  of  Prance 
and  Italy,  open  which  you  please,  and  you  will  find,  for 
they  are  written  in  French,  that  I  am  an  honest  English- 
man, and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for.  On  thia  they 
held  a  fresh  consultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in  my 
favour ;  they  refused  to  open  the  letters,  prepared  to  leave 
me,  saying,  that  my  numerous  questions  about  lands,  and 

'  La  Gravennc,  ascocded  from  1'huejU. 
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tneaauring  a  field,  ■while  I  pretended  to  come  after  volcanoes, 
liad  raised  great  Buspidons,  which  they  ohaerved  were 
natural  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  to  a  certainty  that 
the  Queen,  the  count  d'Artoia,  and  the  TOUnt  d'Entraguea 
were  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Vivarais,  And  thus,  to 
my  entire  satisfattiun,  they  wished  me  good  night,  and  left 
me  to  the  bugs,  which  sirarmed  in  the  bed  like  flies  in 
a  honey-pot.  I  had  a  narrow  escape — it  would  have  been 
a  delicate  situation  to  have  been  kept  prisoner  probably  in 
some  common  gaol,  or,  if  not,  guarded  at  my  own  eipence, 
wliile  they  sent  a  courier  to  Paris  for  ordera,  and  me  to 
pay  the  piper. — 20  miles. 

The  20th.  The  same  imposing  mountain  features  con- 
tinue to  Villeneuve  de  Berg.'  The  road,  for  half  a  mile, 
leads  under  an  immense  mass  of  basaltic  lava,  run  into 
configurations  of  various  forms,  and  resting  on  regular 
columns ;  this  vast  range  bulges  in  the  centre  into  a,  sort 
of  promontory.  The  beight,  form,  and  figures,  and  the 
decisive  volcanic  character  the  whole  mass  has  taken, 
render  it  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  the  learned  and 
unlearned  eye.  Just  before  AubenaB,"  Biist-akiiig  the  road, 
which  is  not  half  finished,  I  bad  to  turn ;  it  was  on  the 
slope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall  or  de- 
fence is  found  against  the  precipices.  My  Frenob.  maie 
has  an  ill  talent  of  backing  too  freely  when  she  begins: 
unfortunately  she  exercised  it  at  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  and  backed  the  chaise,  me,  und  herself  down  the 
precipice  ;  by  great  good  luck,  there  Tvas  at  the  spot  a  sort 
of  shelf  of  rock,  that  made  the  immediate  fall  not  more 
than  five  feet  direct.  I  leaped  out  of  tbe  chaise  in  a 
moment,  and  fell  unhurt :  the  chaise  was  overthrown  and 
the  mare  on  her  aide,  entangled  in  the  harness,  which  kept 
the  carriage  from  tumbling  down  a  precipice  of  siity  feet. 
Fortunately  she  lay  quietly,  for  had  she  struggled  both 
must  have  fallen.  1  called  some  lime-burners  to  ray 
assistance,  who  were  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  directions,  and  not  each  pursue  his  own  idea  to  the 
certain  precipitation  of  both  mare  and  chaise.     We  extri- 

'  (Ardeche),  full  of  ioayBnira  of  Oliver  de  SerreB.    The  house  In 
whidi  Ihe  great  ngrienltarut  was  born  Blill  eiiats. 
"    •  (AriJJche.) 
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^^M     catetl  her  unhurt,  Becured  the  chaise,  and,  then  with  still 
^^M     greater  difficulty,  re^j^uiued  the  road  with  both.    This  was, 
^^M     by  far  the  narrowest  escape  I  have  had.   A  blessed  country 
^^M     for  a  broien  limb — confinement  for  aii:  weeks  or  two  months 
^^M     at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Aubenas,  an  inn  that  would  have 
^^M     been  purgatory  to  one  of  my  hogs : — alone, — without  rela- 
^^m     tion,  friend,  or  servant,  and  not  one  person  in  sixty  that 
^^M      speaks  French.— Thanks  to  the  good  providence  that  jire- 
^^M       served  me !    What  a  situation — I  shudder  at  thi>  reflection 
^^B      more  than  I  did  falling  in  the  jawB  of  the  precipice. 
^^M       Before  I  got  from  the  place  there  were  seven  men  about 
^^M       me,  I  gave  them  a  3  Uv.  piece  to  drink,  which  for  some- 
^^M       time  they   refused  to   accept,  thinking,  with  imaffected 
^^f       modesty,  that  it  was  too  much.     At  Aubenas  repaired  the 
harness,  and  leaving  that  place,  viewed  the  silk  miUa,  which 
are  considerable.     Eeach  Yilleneuve  de  berg.     I  was  im- 
mediately hunted  out  by  the  mdiice  bourgeoise.     Where  i» 
you/r  certificate?    Here  again  the  old  objection  that  ray 

■  features  and  person  were  not  described. — Ytrnr  papereT 
The  importance  of  the  case,  they  said,  was  great :  and 
looked  as  big  as  if  a  raarahal'B  batton  was  in  hand.  They 
tormented  me  with  an  hundred  questions;  and  then  pro- 
nounced that  I  was  a  suspicious  looking  person.  They 
could  not  conceive  why  a  Suffolk  farmer  could  travel  into 
the  Vivarais  ?   Never  had  they  heard  of  any  person  travel- 

■  ling  for  agriculture !  They  would  take  iny  passport  to  the 
hotel  de  ville — have  the  permanent  council  assembled — and 
pla<:e  a  centinel  at  my  door.  I  told  them  they  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  provided  they  did  not  prohibit  my 
dinner,  aa  I  was  hungry ;  they  then  departed.  In  about 
liaK  an  honr  a  gentleman-Uke  man,  a  Crvix  de  St.  Louis 
came,  asked  me  some  questions  very  politely,  and  seemed 
^^  not  to  conclude  that  Maria  Antflnietta  and  Arthur  Young 

^^L  !  were  at  this  moment  in  any  very  dangerous  conspiraqr. 
^H  I  He  retired,  saying,  he  hoped  I  should  not  meet  with  amy 
^H  difficulties.  In  another  half  hour  a  soldier  came  to  conduct 
^^L  me  to  the  hotel  de  vUle  ;  where  I  found  the  council  assem- 
^^B  bled ;  I  had  a  good  many  questions  asked ;  and  some  ex- 
^^U  pressiouB  of  surprise  that  an  English  farmer  should  travel 
^^M  80  far  for  agriculture — they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
^^B       thing ; — but  all  was  la  a  polite  liberal  manner ;  aud  thoogh 
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travelling  for  a^^ricultiire  wa.a  as  new  to  them,  aa  if  it  had 
been  like  the  antient  philoBopher'a  tour  of  the  world  on  a 
cow'h  back,  and  living  on  the  milk, — yet  they  did  not  deem 
any  thing  in  my  recital  improbable,  signed  my  paeaport 
Tery  readily,  asBured  me  of  evevy  assistance  and  civility  I 
might  want,  and  dismissed  me  with  the  politeness  of 
gentlemen.  I  described  my  treatment  at  Thuytz,  which 
they  loudly  condemned.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  beg 
to  know  where  that  Pradel '  was  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  of  which  Oliver  de  Serres  was  seigneur,  the  well 
known  French  writer  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  They  at  once  pointed  out  of  the  window  of 
the  room  we  were  in  to  the  house,  which  in  this  town  be- 
longed to  him,  and  informed  me  that  FraUel  was  within  a, 
league.  As  this  was  an  object  I  had  noted  before  I  came 
to  France,  the  information  gave  me  no  alight  satisfaction. 
The  mayor,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  presented  me 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  translated  Sterne  into  French, 
but  who  did  not  speak  English ;  on  my  return  to  the 
auberge  I  found  that  this  was  Mods,  de  Boissiere,  avocat 
geiKral  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  I  did  not  care  to 
leave  the  place  without  knowing  something  more  of  one 
who  bad  distinguished  himfelf  by  hia  attention  to  English 
Uterature  ;  »ud  I  wrote  him  a  note,  begging  permiaaion  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  some  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  our  inimitable  author  speak  the  language 
of  a  people  he  loved  so  welL  Mona.  de  Boissiere  came  to 
me  immediately,  conducted  me  to  his  house,  introduced  me 
to  his  lady  and  some  friends,  and  aslwasmuch  interested 
uoneeming  OUver  de  Serrea,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with 
me  to  Pradel.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  was 
too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refused,  and  few  evenings 
have  been  more  agreeably  spent.  I  regarded  the  residence 
of  the  great  parent  of  Frendi  a^;rieulture,  and  who  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  firat  writers  on  the  subject  that  had 
then  appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  sort  of  veneration, 
which  dose  only  can  feel  who  have  addicted  themselves 
strongly  to  some  predominant  pursuit,  and  find  it  in  such 
moments  indulged  in  its  most  exquisite  feehnge      Two 

*  Le  Pnulel,  dose  to  VilleaeuTe  Ae  Bere. 
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hundred  years  after  his  ejLertiona,  let  me  do  honour  to  his 
raemorj,  he  waa  an  exceUent  farmer  and  a  true  patriot, 
and  would  not  have  been  fixed  on  by  Henry  IV.  as  his 
chief  agent  in  the  great  project  of  introducing  the  culture 
of  silk  in  France,  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  considerable  ' 
reputation  ;  a  reputation  well  earned,  since  posterity  has 
confirmed  it.  The  period  of  his  practice  is  too  remote  to 
gain  anything  more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may 
now  be  supposed  to  have  been  his  farm.  The  basis  of  it 
is  limestone ;  there  is  a  great  oak  wood  near  the  chateau, 
and  many  rines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,  some  apparently 
old  enough  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  vener- 
able genius  that  has  rendered  the  ground  classic.  The 
estate  of  Pradel,  which  is  about  5000  liv.  (2181.  ISs.)  a 
year,  belongs  at  present  to  the  marquis  of  Mirabel  who 
inherits  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  the  descendant  of  De 
Serres.  I  hope  it  is  exempted  for  ever  from  all  taxes  j  he 
whose  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of 
a  kingdom,  should  leave  to  his  posterity  some  marks  of 
hia  countrymen's  gratitude.  "When  the  present  bishop  of 
SisteronwaB  shewn,  like  me,  the  farm  of  De  Serres,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  nation  ought  to  erect  a  statue  to  his 
memory.'  The  sentiment  is  not  without  merit,  though 
no  more  than  common  snuff-box  chat ;  but  if  this  bishop 
has  a  well  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands  it  does  him  honour. 
Supped  with  Mons.  and  Madame  de  Boissiere,  &o.  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  and  interesting  conversation, 
—21  miles. 

The  21et.  Mons.  de  Boissiere,  wishing  to  take  my  advice 
in  the  improvement  of  a  farm,  which  he  had  taken  into 
his  hands,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Berg,  in  my  road  to 
Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither,  I  advised  him  to  form 
one  well  executed  and  well  improved  inclosure  every  year 
— to  finish  as  he  advances,  and  to  do  well  what  he  attempts 
to  do  at  all;  and  I  cautioned  him  against  the  common 
abuse  of  that  excellent  husbandry,  paring  and  burning.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  his  homme  d'affaire  will  be  too  potent 
for  the  English  traveller. — I  hojie   he   has  received  the 

'  A  atalue  of  lie  Serrea  now  adorns  Villen 
pyminidal  monument  to  bis  roemorj,  and  a  Btreot 
uftvr  him. 
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tumip-Beed  I  sent  him.  Dine  at  Viviera,'  and  pass  the 
Ehone.  After  the  wretched  inus  of  the  Vivaraia,  dirt, 
filth,  buga,  and  etarring,  to  arrive  at  the  hotel  ds  Mtmeieur, 
at  Montilimait,'  a  great  and  excellent  inn,  waa  sometMng 
like  the  Eirrival  in  France  from.  Spain :  the  contrast  la 
Btriking ;  and  I  aeemed  to  hug  myself,  that  I  waa  a^in  in 
a,  christian  country  among  the  MUor  Ninchitreaa,  and  my 
Ladi  Bettia,  of  Mona.  Chabot. — 23  miles. 

The  22d.  HaTuig  a  letter  to  Mods.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.' 
the  celelirated  naturalist,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with 
many  important  works  on  volcanoes,  aerostation,  and 
variouB  other  branches  of  natural  history,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction, on  eiv^uiring,  to  find  that  he  was  at  Montilimurt ; 
and,  waiting  on  him— to  perceive,  that  a  man  of  distin- 
guiahed  merit  was  handsomely  lodged,  with  every  thing 
about  him  that  indicated  au  easy  fortune.  He  received  me 
with  the  frank  politenesa  inherent  in  hia  character  j  intro- 
duced me,  on  the  spot  to  a  Mona.  I'Ahb^  Berenger,  who  re- 
sided near  his  country- aeat,  and  waa,  he  said,  an  excellent 
cultivator ;  and  likewise  to  another  gentleman,  whose  taste 
tad  taken  the  same  good  direction.  In  the  evening  Mona. 
Faujaa  took  me  to  call  on  a  female  friend,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  same  enquiries,  Madame  Cheinet,  whose 
hualmid  is  a  memher  of  the  ^National  Assembly ;  if  he  has 
the  good  luck  to  find  at  Versailles  some  other  lady  ae 
agreeable  as  her  he  has  left  at  Muntilimort,  his  mission 
will  not  be  a  baxren  one ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  better 
employed  than  in  voting  regenerations,  This  lady  accom- 
panied us  in  a  walk  for  viewing  the  environs  of  Montili- 
mart ;  and  it  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  find,  that  she 
waa  an  excellent  fannereas,  practises  considerably,  and  had 
the  goodness  to  answer  many  of  my  enquiries,  particularly 
in  the  culture  of  ailk.  I  was  ao  charmed  with  the  naiveU 
of  character,  and  pleasing  conversation  of  thia  very  agree- 

■  (Ard^chc),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Vitiraii. 

•  Montilinmr  (Drflme}. 

'  Few  of  our  author's  numerous  iotroductorj  teltora  brought  him  a 
more  distingiiiBhed  acquBJntaace  tliun  lliis.  M.  Faujas  tit.  Fond, 
aftervraldB  bis  risitor  at  Bradfiaii3,  is  kaawn  as  one  of  the  creators  of 
the  science  of  geology  in  Fruni^e,  His  English  and  Scotch  Travels 
hare  been  minslated.     Died  lgl9. 
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a  longer  stay  here  would  have  been  delicionB 


'  able  lady,  that  a 

'  — ^bnt  the  plougn ! 

The  23d.  By  appointment,  accompanied  Mons.  Faujus 
to  hiB  coTintrj-seat  and  farm  at  I'Oriol,'  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Moutilimart,  where  he  ie  bidldiug  a  good  houBe.  I  was 
pleaeod  to  find  his  farm  amount  to  230  septer^s '  of  land :  I 
should  have  hked  it  hett«r,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  metayer.  MonB.  Faujas  pleases  me  much  ^  the  liveliness, 
rivacity,  pklogidon  of  his  character,  do  not  run  into  pert- 
nesB,  foppery,  or  affectation ;  he  adheres  steadily  to  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  shews,  that  to  clear  up  any  dubious  point,  by 
the  attrition  of  different  ideas  in  conversation,  gives  Tijtti 
pleasure  ;  not  through  a  vain  fluency  of  colloquial  powers, 
but  for  better  understanding  a  subject.  The  next  day, 
Mons.  I'Abb^  Berenger,  and  another  gentlemen,  passed  it 
at  Mons.  Faujas' :  we  walked  to  the  Abbt's  farm.  He  is 
of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleases  me  much  ;  curd  of 
the  parish,  and  president  of  the  permanent  council.  He  is 
at  present  warm  on  a  project  of  reuniting  the  protestants 
to  the  church  ;  spoke,  with  great  pleasure,  of  having  per- 
suaded them,  on  occasion  of  the  general  thanksgiving  for 
the  establishment  of  liberty,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and 
sing  the  Te  SevM  in  the  catholic  church,  in  common  aa 
brethren,  which,  from  confidence  in  hia  character,  they  did. 
His  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  bj  both  parties  giving  way  a 
little,  and  softening  or  retrenching  reciprocally  somewhat 
in  points  that  are  disagreeable,  they  may  be  brought 
together.  The  idea  is  so  liberal,  that  I  question  it  for  the 
maltitudo,  who  are  never  governed  by  reason,  but  by  trifles 
and  ceremonies, — and  who  are  usually  attached  to  their 
religion,  in  proportion  to  the  absurdities  it  abounds  with. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  mob  in  England  would 
be  much  more  scandalized  at  parting  with  the  creed  of  St. 
AthanasiuB,  than  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  whose  illumi- 
nation would  perhaps  reflect  correctly  that  of  the  throne. 
Mona,  I'Abbii  Berenger  has  prepared  a  memorial,  which  is 
ready  to  be  presented  t;0  the  National  Assembly,  proposing 
and  explaining  this  ideal  union  of  the  two  religions ;  and 
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he  had  the  plan  of  addlug  ti,  i:laii£e,  proposing  that  the 
clei^  should  have  pemussion  to  marry.  He  was  convinced, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  morals,  and  much  for 
that  of  the  nation,  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  an  insu- 
lated body,  but  holding  by  the  same  interests  and  cormec- 
tLouB  as  other  people,  He  remajked,  tha.t  the  life  of  a^ure, 
and  especially  in  the  country,  is  melancholy ;  and,  knowing 
mj  passion,  observed,  that  a  t"R"  never  could  be  so  good  a 
farmer,  on  any  poasesaion  he  might  have,  excluded  from 
being  succeeded  by  his  children.  He  shewed  me  his 
memoir,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  there  is  at  present 
great  harmony  between  the  two  religions,  owing  certainly 
to  such  good  curis.  The  number  of  protestanta  is  very 
considerable  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  respecting  marriage ; 
assured  him,  that  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all 
who  were  concerned  in  this  memorial  the  greatest  credit ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  demand  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  violently,  injuriously,  and,  relative  to 
the  nation,  impolitically,  withheld.  Yesterday,  in  going 
with  MonB.  Faujaa,  we  psHCd  a  congr^ation  of  proteatante, 
assembled,  Druid-like,'  under  fire  or  six  spreading  oaks, 
to  offer  their  thanksgiving  to  the  great  Parent  of  their 
happiness  and  hope. — In  such  a  climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a 
wortliier  temple,  built  by  the  great  hand  they  revere,  than 
one  of  brick  and  mortar  r — This  was  one  of  the  richest  days 
I  have  enjoyed  in  Friinoe  j  we  had  a  long  and  truly  farming 
dinner;  drank  a  TAiigloiB  success  to  the  ploitgh  !  and  hod 
8o  much  agricultural  conversation,  that  I  wished  for  my 
farming  friends  in  Suffolk  to  partake  my  satisfaction,  n 
Mons.  Faujus  de  St.  Fond  comes  to  England,  as  he  gives 
me  hope,  I  shall  introduce  him  to  them  with  pleasure.  In 
the  evening  return  to  Monti limart. — 30  miles. 
The  25th.    To  Chateau  fiochemaur,'  across  the  Ehone. 

'  In  17B8,  Louis  XVI.  acting  on  former  advice  of  Tiirei>t,hQd  passed 
K  detTPB  ameliorating  the  conditioii  of  Prnteslanta  in  France.  Tbej 
were  still  ineligible  far  citil  appointmeats,  but  were  permitted  to  cele- 
brate worship,  their  marriages  were  now  legal,  and  their  vhQdreu 
legitimate  before  the  law.  Entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  ciiil 
equality  were  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  a  year  later. 

1  liochemaure  (Ardtelie),  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  wen  by  the 
traveller  steaming  from  Lyons  to  Avigoon. 
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It  is  situated  on  a  baBaltic  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  with 
every  columnar  proof  of  its  volcanic  origin.  See  Mons.  de 
Paujaa'  Recherchei.  In  the  afternoon  to  Piere  Latte,' 
through  a  country  steril,  uninteresting,  and  far  inferior  to 
the  environs  of  Montihmart.— 22  miles. 

The  26th,  To  Orange,'  the  country  not  much  better  ;  a 
range  of  mountains  to  the  left :  see  nothing  of  the  B,hone. 
At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a  large  Roman  building, 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  called  a  circus,  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  which,  though  a  good  deal  decayed,  manifests,  in  ita 
remains,  no  ordinary  decoration,  and  a  pavement  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  person,  which  is  very  perfect  and  heautifnl, 
but  much  inferior  to  that  of  Nismes.  The  vent  de  bite  has 
blown  strongly  for  several  days,  with  a  clear  sky,  temper- 
ing the  heats,  which  are  sometimes  sultry  and  oppressive ; 
it  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  wholesome  to  French  constitu- 
tions, but  it  is  diabohcal  to  mine  ;  I  found  myseK  very  indif- 
ferent, and  aa  if  I  was  going  to  be  ill,  a  new  and  unusual 
sensation  over  my  whole  body :  never  dreaming  of  the 
wind,  I  knew  not  what  to  attribute  it  to,  but  my  complaint 
coming  at  the  same  time,  puta  it  out  of  doubt ;  besides,  in- 
stiuet  now,  much  more  than  reaaon,  makes  me  guard  as 
much  as  I  can  against  it.  At  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
it  is  so  cold  that  no  traveller  ventures  out.  It  is  more 
penetratingly  drying  than  I  had  any  conception  of ;  other 
winds  atop  the  cutaneous  perspiration ;  but  this  piercing 
through  the  body  seems,  by  its  sensation,  to  dessicate  bU 
the  interior  humidity. — 20  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Avignon.— Whether  it  was  because  I  had 
read  much  of  this  town  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  because  it  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Popes,  or  more 
probably  from  the  still  more  iuterestiug  memoirs  which 
Petrarelx  has  left  concerning  it,  in  poems  that  will  last  as 
long  as  Italian  elegance  and  human  feelings  shall  exist, 
1  know  not — but  I  approached  the  place  with  a  sort  of  in- 
terest, attention,  and  eipectancy,  that  few  towns  have 
kindled.  Laura's  tomb,  is  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  stone  in  the  pavement,  with  a  figure  en- 
graven on  it  partly  effaced,  surrounded  by  an  insuriptioa  in 


'  Pierrelatle  (Urftme). 
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sixteen  miles;   the  irrigation   is   superb.     Lille  is  most 
agreeably  situated.     On  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found 
fine  plantations  of  elms,  with  delicious  streams,  bubbling 
over  pebbles  on  either  side ;  well  dressed  people  were  en- 
joying the  evening  at  a  spot,  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a 
mountain  village.     It  was  a  sort  of  fairy  scene  to  me. 
Now,  thought  I,  how  detestable  to  leave  this  fine  wood 
and  water,  and  enter  a  nasty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot,  stinking 
town ;  one  of  the  contrasts  most  offensive  to  my  feelings. 
What  an  agreeable  surprise,  to  find  the  inn  without  the 
town,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  I  had  admired!  and 
more,  a  good  and  civil  inn.     I  walked  on  the  banks  of  this 
classic  stream  for  an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the 
waters,  that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  poetry :  re- 
tired to  sup  on  the  most  exquisite  trout  and  craw  fish 
in  the  world.    To-morrow  to  the  famed  origin. — 16  miles. 
The  29th.     I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ; 
beautiful  roads,  well  planted,  surround  and  pass  ofE  iu' 
different  directions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town,  umbrageous 
enough  to  form  promenades  against  a  hot  sun,  and  the 
river  splits  and  divides  into  so  many  streams,  and  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  attention  that  it  has  a  delicious 
effect,  especially  to  an  eye  that  recognises  all  the  fertility 
of  irrigation.    To  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  which  is  justly 
said  to  be  as  celebrated  almost  as  that  of  Helicon.    Crossing 
a  plain,  which  is  not  so  beautiful  as  one's  idea  of  Tempe ; 
the  mountain  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  an  immense  and  very  fine  cavern,  half 
filled  with  a  pool  of  stagnant,  but  clear  water,  this  is  the 
famous  fountain  ;  at  other  seasons  it  fills  the  whole  cavern, 
and  boils  over  in  a  vast  stream  among  rocks ;  its  bed  now 
marked  by  vegetation.     At  present  the  water  gushes  out 
200  yards  lower  down,  from  beneath  masses  of  rock,  and 
in  a  very  small  distance  forms  a  considerable  river,  which 
almost  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills 
and  irrigation.    On  the  summit  of  a  rock  above  the  village, 
but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a  ruin,  called,  by  the 
poor  people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch — ^who  tell  you  it 
was  inhabited  by  Mons.  Petrarch  and  Madame  Laura. 
The  scene  is  sublime  ;  but  what  renders  it  truly  interesting 
to  our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great  talents  have 
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H  of  the  classea  ttat  frequent  these  tables. 
1  forty  will  a.  foreigner,  as  BUeh,  receive  the 
leaat  mark  of  attention.  The  only  political  idea,  here  is, 
that  if  the  English  should  attack  Prance,  they  have  a. 
million  of  men  in  arms  to  receive  them  ;  and  their  igno- 
rance Beems  to  know  no  distinction  between  men  in  arms 
Q  their  towns  and  villages,  or  in  action  without  the  king- 
\  dom.  They  conceive,  as  Sterne  observes,  much  better  than 
they  combine :  I  put  some  questions  to  them,  but  in  vain  : 
I  asked,  if  the  union  of  a  rusty  firelock  and  a  bourgeois 
1  soldier? — I  asked  them,  in  which  of  their  wars 
they  had  wanted  men?  I  demanded,  whether  they  had 
:  felt  any  other  want  than  that  of  money  ?  And 
whether  the  conversion  of  a  million  of  men,  into  the 
bearers  of  mnaquets,  would  made  money  more  plentiful? 
I  asked,  if  personal  service  was  not  a  tax  ?  And  whether 
paying  the  t&s  of  the  service  of  a  million  of  men  increased 
their  faculties  of  paying  other  and  more  useful  taxes?  I 
begged  them  to  inform  me,  if  the  regeneration  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  millioa 
of  mob,  had  rendered  induutry  more  productive,  internal 
peace  more  secure,  confidence  more  enlarged,  or  credit 
more  stable  ?  And  lastly,  I  assured  them,  that  should  the 
Ei^lish  attack  them  at  present,  they  would  probably  make 
the  weakest  figure  they  had  done  from  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy :  but,  gentlemen,  the  Enghah,  in  spite  of 
the  example  you  set  them  in  the  Ameiican  war,  wall  dis- 
dain such  a  conduct ;  they  regret  the  conatitution  you  are 
forming,  because  they  think  it  a  bad  one — but  whatever 
you  may  establish,  you  will  have  no  interruption,  but  many 
good  wishes  from  your  neighbour.  It  was  all  in  vain; 
they  were  well  persuaded  their  government  was  the  beat 
in  the  world ;  that  it  was  a  monarchy,  and  no  republic, 
which  I  contended  ;  and  that  the  Enghsh  thought  it  good, 
because  they  would  unquestionably  abolish  their  house  of 
lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  accurate  idea  I  left  them. 
— In  the  evening  to  Lille,'  a  town  which  has  lost  its  name 
in  the  world,  in  the  more  splendid  fame  of  Vaucluse. 
There  can  hardly  be  met  with  a  richer,  or  better  cultivated 
'  L'Isle,  BtsC.  (Vaucluw),  on  an  island  Burrounded  hj  brmncbes  of 
the  Sorguea. 
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:teen  miles ;  the  irrigatioa  is  superb.  Ijille  is  most 
__reeably  situated.  Ou  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  fouad 
fine  plantations  of  elms,  with  delicious  streams,  bubbling 
OTer  pebbles  on  either  side  ;  well  dressed  people  were  en- 
joying the  evening  at  a  spot,  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a 
inotintain  village.  It  was  a  sort  of  fairy  scene  to  me. 
2fow,  thought  I,  how  detestable  to  leave  this  fine  wood 
id  water,  and  enter  a  nasty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot,  stinking 
iWD ;  one  of  the  contrasts  most  offensive  to  my  feelings. 
Vviiat  an  agreeable  surprise,  to  find  the  inn  without  the 
town,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  I  had  admired !  and 
more,  a  good  and  civil  inn.  I  walked  on  the  banks  of  this 
classic  stream  for  an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the 
waters,  that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  poetry :  re- 
tired to  sup  on  the  most  exquisite  trout  and  craw  fish 
in  the  world.  To-morrow  to  the  famed  origin. — 16  miles. 
The  29th.  I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ; 
beautiful  roads,  well  planted,  surround  and  pass  off  in 
different  directions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town,  umbr^eous 
«noagh  to  form  promenades  against  a  hot  sun,  and  the 
river  splits  and  divides  into  ao  many  Btreama.  and  ib  con. 
duct^  with  so  much  attention  that  it  has  a  delicious 
effect,  especially  to  an  eye  that  recognises  all  the  fertility 
of  irrigation.  To  the  fountain  of  Vaueluse,  which  is  justly 
said  to  be  as  celebrated  almost  as  that  of  Helicon.  Crossing 
a  plfljn,  which  is  not  so  beautiful  as  one's  idea  of  Tempe ; 
the  mountain  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  an  immense  and  very  fine  cavern,  half 
fiUed  with  a  pool  of  stagnant,  but  clear  water,  this  is  the 
famous  fountain  ;  at  other  seasons  it  fills  the  whole  cavern, 
and  boils  over  in  a  vast  stream  among  rocks ;  its  bed  now 
marked  by  vegetation.  At  present  the  water  gushes  out 
200  yards  lower  down,  from  beneath  masses  of  rock,  and 
in  a  very  small  distance  forms  a  considerable  river,  which 
almost  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills 
and  irrigation.  On  the  summit  of  a  rock  above  the  village, 
but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a  ruin,  called,  by  the 
poor  people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch — who  tell  you  it 
was  inhabited  by  Mens,  Petrarch  and  Madame  Laura. 
The  scene  is  subline  ;  but  what  renders  it  truly  interesting 
to  our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great  talents  have 
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given  it.  Tbe  poweJ  of  rocks,  and  Tratei,  and  mountaioB, 
even  in  their  boHest  features,  to  arrest  attention,  and  fill 
I  the  bosom  witb  sensations  that  banish  the  insipid  feeliaga 
of  common  life — holds  not  of  inanimato  nature.  To  give 
enei^  to  such  sensations,  it  must  receive  animatioQ  from 
the  creative  touch  of  a  vivid  fancy :  described  by  the  poet, 
or  connected  with  the  residence,  ai.'tions,  pursuits,  or  pas- 
sions of  great  geniuBsee ;  it  lives,  as  it  were,  personified  by 
talents,  and  commands  the  interest  that  breathes  around 
whatever  ia  consecTated  by  fame.  To  Orgon.'  Quit  the 
Pope's  territory,  by  crossing  the  Durance ;  there  view  the 
skeleton  of  the  navigation  of  Boisgelin.  the  work  of  the 
archbishop  of  Aix,  a  noble  project,  and,  where  finished, 
perfectly  well  executed  j  a  hill  is  pierced  hy  it  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  a  work  that  rivals  the  greatest  simUar  exertions. 
It  has,  however,  stood  still  many  years  for  want  of  money. 
The  vent  de  bize  gone,  and  the  heat  increased,  the  wind 
uow  S.W.  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  proves 
how  pernicious  it  is,  even  in  August. — 20  miles. 

The  30th.  I  forgot  to  observe  that,  for  a  few  days 
past,  I  have  been  pestered  with  all  the  mob  of  the  country- 
shooting  :  one  would  thint  that  every  rusty  gun  in  Pro- 
vence ia  at  work,  killing  all  sorts  of  birds ;  the  shot  has 
fallen  five  or  sis  times  in  my  chaise  and  about  my  ears. 
The  National  Assembly  has  declared  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land ;  and  advancing  this 
maxim  so  absurd  as  a  declaration,  though  so  wise  as  a  law, 
without  any  statute  of  provision  to  secure  the  right  of 
game  to  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  vote,  has,  as  I  am  every  where  informed,  filled  all 
the  fields  of  Prance  with  sportsmen  to  an  utter  nuisance. 
The  same  efEecta  have  flowed  from  declarations  of  right 
relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c.  In  the  declara- 
tions, conditions  and  compensations  are  talked  of;  but  an 
unruly  ungovernable  multitude  seize  the  benefit  of  the 
abolition,  and  laugh  at  the  obligations  or  recompense. 
Out  by  daybreak  for  Salon,*  in  order  to  view  the  Cran, 
one  of  the  most  singular  districts  in  France  for  its  soil,  or 
rather  want  of  soil,  being  apparently  a  region  of  sea  flints, 

>  (Bonchra  da  RhSne.)  '  (Boucbes  du  Iib6De.) 
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jet  feeding  great  herds  of  aheep ;  View  the  improTement 
of  Monsieur  Paaquali,  who  is  doing  great  things,  but 
roughly :  I  wished  to  see  and  coaverse  with  him,  but  un- 
fortunatelj  be  was  absent  from  Salon.  At  night  to  St. 
Canftt.' — 4S  m.iles. 

The  31st.  To  Aix.'  Many  houses  without  glass  win- 
dows. The  women  with  men's  hats,  and  no  wooden  shoes. 
At  Ail  waited  on  Mons.  G-ibelin,  celebrated  for  his  transla- 
tions of  the  works  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Transaj'.tioiia.  He  received  me  with  that  easy  and  agree- 
able politeness  natural  to  his  character,  being  apparently  a 
friendly  man.  He  took  every  method  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure me  the  information  I  wanted,  and  engaged  to  go  with 
me  the  nest  day  to  Tour  D'Aigues '  to  wait  on  the  baron 
of  that  name,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  to  whom 
also  I  had  letters ;  and  whose  essays,  in  the  Trimestree  of 
the  Paris  society  of  agriculture,  are  among  the  most 
■valuable  on  rural  ceconomies  in  that  wort.^12  miles. 

Sbptembbb  Ist.  Tour  d'Aigues  is  twenty  miles  north 
of  Ais,  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Uurance,  which  we  croaaed 
at  El  ferry.  The  country  about  the  chateau  is  bold  and 
hilly,  and'  swells  in  four  or  five  miles  into  rocliy  mountaiiis. 
The  president  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  with 
a  simplicity  of  manners  that  gives  a  dignity  to  his  cha- 
racter, void  of  affectation ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agriculture 
and  planting.  The  afternoon  was  passed  in  viewing  tis 
home-farm,  and  his  noble  woods,  whach  are  uncommon  in 
this  naked  province.  The  chateau  of  Tour  d'Aigues,  be- 
fore much  of  it  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire,  must 
haye  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France ;  lout  at 
present  a  melancholy  spectacle  is  left.  The  baron  is  an 
enormous  sufferer  by  the  revolution ;  a  great  extent  of 
country,  which  belonged  in  absolute  right  to  his  ancestors, 
has  been  granted  for  quit  rents,  cens,  and  other  feudal 
payments,  so  that  there  ia  no  comparison  between  the 
lands  retained  and  those  thus  granted  by  his  family.  The 
.   loss  of  the  droUa  honorifiqiies  is  much  more  than  baa  been 

1  St,  Chamiu  (Boucbesda  RbOne). 

■  Aii-eo-PtovencB  (Boactias  du  Rhone). 

*  Tonr  d'Aigoea  (Bunches  du  Bhdue),    The  chateau  here  spoken  of  it 
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apparent,  and  is  an  utter  lose  of  all  influence ;  it 
naturaJ  to  look  tor  some  plain  and  simple  mode  of  ( 
pensation ;  but  the  declaration  of  the  National 
allows  none;  and  it  is  feelingly  known  in  this  chateau, 
that  the  solid  payments  which  the  Assembly  have  declared 
to  be  rachetahle  are  every  hour  falling  to  nothing,  without 
a  shadow  of  recompense.  The  people  are  in  arms,  and  at 
thifi  moment  very  unquiet.  The  situation  of  the  nobility 
in  this  country  is  pitiable ;  they  are  under  apprehensions 
that  nothing  will  be  left  them,  but  simply  such  houses  as 
the  mob  allows  to  stand  unbumt ;  that  the  tn^tayera  will 
retain  their  farms  without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of 
the  produce ;  and  that,  in  case  of  such  a  refusal,  there  is 
actually  neither  law  nor  authority  in  the  country  to  pre- 
vent it.  Here  is,  however,  in  this  house,  a  large  and  au 
agreeable  society,  and  cheerful  to  a  miracle,  considering 
the  times,  and  what  such  a  great  baron  is  losing,  who  has 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  immense  possessions,  now 
frittering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.  This  chateau, 
splendid  even  in  ruins,  the  venerable  woods,  park,  and  aU 
the  enHigQB  of  family  and  command,  with  the  fortune,  and 
even  the  lives  of  the  owners  at  the  mercy,  and  trampled 
on  by  an  armed  rabble.  What  a  spectacle !  The  baron 
has  a  very  fine  and  well  filled  library,  and  one  part  of  it 
totally  with  books  and  tracts  on  agriculture,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  His  collection  of  these  is  nearly  as 
numerous  as  my  own. — 20  miles. 

The  2d.  Mona.  Le  President  dedicated  this  day  for  an 
excursion  to  his  mountain-farm,  five  miles  off,  where  be 
has  a  great  range,  and  one  of  the  finest  lakes  in  Provence, 
two  thousand  toises  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Directly 
from  it  rises  a  fine  mountain,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  shell 
^^lutjnated  into  stone ;  it  is  a  pity  this  hill  is  not  planted, 
as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  accompanyment  of  wood. 
Carp  rise  to  SSlb.  and  eels  to  121b.  (Note,  there  are  carp 
in  the  lake  Bourget,  in  Savoy,  of  601b.)  A  neighbouring 
gentleman,  Mons.  .Touvent.  well  acquainted  with  the  agri- 
culture of  this  countiT,  accompanied  us,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  at  the  casUe.  I  had  much  valuable  iofonnatiDn 
from  the  baron  de  Tour  d'Aigues,  this  gentleman,  and  from 
Mons.  I'Abbi:  de ,  I  forgot  his  name.     lu  the  evening 
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I  had  some  conversation  on  hoyBekeeping  with  one  of  the 
ladies,  and  found  among  other  articles,  that  the  wages  of 
a  gardener  are  300  liv.  (131.  3a.  6d.)  ;  a,  common  man-Ber- 
vant,  150  liv.  (71.)  ;  a  bourgeois  cook,  75  to  90  liv.  (90  liv. 
are  31.  18s.  9dO  ;  a  house-maid,  60  to  70  liv.  (31.  Is.  3d.) 
Kent  of  a  good  house  for  a  BourgeoiB  700  or  800  liv.  (351.) 
— 10  miles. 

The  3d.  Took  my  leave  of  Mons.  Tour  d' Aides'  hospi- 
tahle  chateau,  and  returned  with  Mona.  Gibelm  to  Aii. — 
^20  miles. 

The  4th.  The  country  to  Marseilles  is  all  mountainous, 
but  much  cultivated  with  vines  and  ohvea ;  it  is,  however, 
naked  and  uninteresting  ;  and  much  of  the  road  is  left  in 
a  scandalous  condition,  for  one  of  the  greatest  in  France, 
not  wide  enough,  at  places,  for  two  carriages  to  pass  with 
convenience.  What  a  deceiving  paint«r  is  the  imagination ! 
— I  had  read  I  know  not  what  lying  exaggerations  of  the 
haetidet  about  Marseilles,  being  counted  not  by  hundreds, 
but  by  thousands,  with  anecdotes  of  Louis  XIV.  adding 
one  to  the  number  of  a  citadel. — I  have  seen  other  towns 
in  Franoe,  where  they  are  more  numerouB ;  and  the 
environs  of  Montpellier,  without  eiternal  commerce,  are 
as  highly  decorated  aa  those  of  Marseillaa ;  yet  Montpellier 
is  not  singalar.  The  view  of  Marseilles,  in  the  approach, 
is  not  striking.     It  is  well  built  in  the  new  quarter,  but, 

»Tike  all  others,  in  the  old,  close,  ill  built,  and  dirty;  the 
population,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  throng  in  the  streets, 
^  very  great ;  I  have  met  with  none  that  exceeds  it  in  this 
iiespect.  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  new, 
Tmt  not  striking  ;  and  not  in  any  respect  to  be  named  with 
that  of  Bouideaux,  or  even  Uantes;  nor  is  the  general 
magnificence  of  the  town  at  all  equal  to  Eourdeaui ;  the 
new  buildings  are  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so  good — the 
number  of  ships  in  the  port  not  to  "be  i-umpared,  and  the 
port  itself  is  a  horse-pond,  compared  with  the  Garonne. — 
20  miles. 
^B        The  5th.     Marseilles  is  absolutely  exempt  from  the  re- 
^^ft  preaches  I  liave  so  often  cast  on  others  for  want  of  news- 
^^Kmpers.     I  breakfasted  at  the  Cafe  d^Aeajon  amidst  many. 
^^Bl>ehver  my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  com- 
^^B-fnerce ;  but  I  am  disappointed  of  one  I  expected  for  Mons. 
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I'Abb^  Eayiial,  tlie  iselebrated  author.  At  tlie  table  d'hote, 
the  count  de  Mirabeau,  both  heve  and  at  AIx.  a  topic  of 
conversation ;  I  eipeeted  to  have  found  him  more  papular, 
from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  his  favour  in  Pro- 
vence and  at  Marseilles ;  thej  consider  him  merely  ae  a 
politician  of  great  abilities,  whose  principles  are  favourable 
to  theirs :  as  to  hia  private  character,  they  think  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  assert,  that  they  had  much 
rather  trust  to  a  rogue  of  abilities,  than  put  any  confidence 
in  an  honest  man  of  no  talents  ;  not,  however,  meaning  to 
assert,  that  Mons.  de  Mirabeau  deserved  any  such  appella- 
tion. They  say  he  has  an  estate  in  Provence.  I  observed, 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  had  property ;  for,  in  snch  re- 
TolutioQs,  it  was  a  necessary  hold  on  a  man,  that  he  will 
not  drive  every  thing  to  confusion,  in  order  to  possess  a. 
coasequence  and  importance  which  cannot  attend  him  in 
peaceable  and  quiet  times.  But  to  be  at  Marseilles  without 
seeing  Abb^  Baynal,  one  of  the  undoubted  precursors  at 
the  present  revolution  in  Prance,  would  be  mortifying. 
Having  no  time  to  wait  longer  for  letters,  I  took  the  reso- 
Intion  to  introduce  myself.  He  was  at  the  house  of  hi? 
friend  Mons.  Bertrand.  1  told  him  my  situation:  and, 
with  that  ease  and  politeness  which  flows  from  a  man's 
knowledge  of  the  world,  Le  replied,  that  he  was  always 
happy  to  be  of  use  to  aJiy  gentleman  of  my  nation ; 
andi  turning  to  hia  friend,  said,  here  also  is  one.  Sir,  who 
loves  the  English,  and  underatanda  their  language.  In 
conversing  on  agriculture,  which  I  had  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  my  journey,  they  both  expressed  their  surprise  to 
find,  by  accounts  apparently  authentic,  that  we  imported 
great  quantities  of  wheat,  instead  of  exporting,  as  we  for- 
merly did  J  and  desired  to  know,  if  this  was  really  the  case. 
to  what  it  was  owing  ?  and  recurring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  Mereure  da  France  for  a  statement  of  the  pxport  and 
import  of  com,  he  read  it  as  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Young.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I 
was  the  person,  and  it  proved  a  lucky  introduction ;  for  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  received  with  more  politeness,  or 
with  more  offers  of  service  and  assistance.  I  explained, 
that  the  change  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  a  vast 
mcrease  of  population,  a  cause  still  increasing  more  rapidly 
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than  ever.- — We  had  an  interesting  converEation  on  the 
agricultiire  of  France,  and  on  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  which  they  both  think  going  on  badlj ;  are  con- 
vinced of  the  neceesity  of  an  upper  house  in  the  legiala- 
tnre;  and  dread  nothing  more  than  a  mere  democratical 
government,  which  they  think  a  species  of  republic, 
ridiculouB  for  such  a  kingdom  as  France.  I  remarked, 
that  I  had  often  reflected  with  amazement,  that  Modb. 
Necker  did  not  assemble  the  states  in  such  a  form,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  would  have  naturally  led  to 
adopt  the  constitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults 
which  time  has  discovered  in  it.  On  which  Mons,  Bertrand 
gave  me  a  pamphlet  he  had  published,  addressed  to  his 
friend  Abbe  Eaynal,  proposing  several  circumstanoea  in 
the  English  constitution  to  be  adopted  in  that  of  Praaoe. 
Mona.  I'Abb^  Eajnal  remarked,  that  the  American  revolu- 
tion had  brought  the  French  one  in  its  train :  I  observed, 
that  if  the  result  in  Prance  should  be  liberty,  that  revolu- 
tion had  proved  a  blessing  to  the  world,  but  much  more  so 
to  England  than  to  America.  This  they  both  thought  sudi 
a  parados,  that  I  explained  it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed 
the  prosperity  which  England  had  enjoyed  since  the  peace, 
not  only  much  exceeded  that  of  an^  other  similar  period, 
but  also  that  of  any  other  country,  m  any  period  since  the 
eatabiishment  of  the  European  monarchies  :  afact  that  was 
supported  by  the  increase  of  population,  of  consumption, 
of  industry,  of  navigation,  shipping,  and  sailors ;  by  the 
augmentation  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce ;  and  in  a  peculiar  masa  and  aggre- 
gate, flowing  from  the  whole,  the  rising  ease  and  felicity  of 
the  people.  I  mentioned  the  authentic  documents  and 
public  registers  which  supported  such  a  representation ; 
and  I  remarked,  that  Abb^  Rajnal,  who  attended  closely 
to  what  I  said,  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  these  circum- 
stances,  in  which  he  ia  not  singular,  for  I  have  not  met 
with  a  aingle  person  in  France  acquainted  with  them ;  yet 
they  unquestionably  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
singular  experiments  in  the  science  of  poHtics  that  the 
world  has  seen  ;  for  a  people  to  lose  an  empire — thirteen 
provinces,  and  to  gain  by  that  loss,  an  increase  of  wealth, 
fehcity,  and  power !     When  will  the  obvious  conclusiona. 
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to  be  drawn  from  that  prodi^oue  event,  be  adopted  ?  that  ■ 
all  transmarine,  or  distant  dominions,  are  sources  of  weak-  H 
neas ;  and  that  to  renounce  them  would  be  wisdom.  Apply  p 

this  in  France  to  St,  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Peru,  or  in.  i 


1  France  to  St,  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Peru,  t 
England  to  Bengal,  and  mark  the  ideaa  and  repUea  that 
are  estited.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fact.  1 
complimented  him  on  hia  generous  gift  to  the  society  of 
agriculture  at  Paris  of  1200  liv.  for  a  premium ;  he  said 
they  had  thajxked  him,  not  in  the  usual  form,  by  the  secre- 
tary signing  alone,  but  had  every  one  present  signed  it. 
He  said,  that  he  should  do  the  same  by  the  academies  of 
sciences  and  belles  lettres ;  and  he  has  given  the  same  sum 
to  the  academy  at  Marseilles,  for  a  premium  relative  to 
their  commerce.  He  said  also,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan 
which  he  should  execute  when  he  has  saved  money  enough, 
which  is  to  expend,  by  means  of  the  society  of  agricolture, 
/ 1200  liv,  a  year  in  purchasing  models  of  all  the  useful  im- 
(  plementa  of  husbandry  to  be  found  in  other  countriee, 
especially  in  England,  and  to  spread  them  over  France. 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  merits  ^eat  praise ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  the  effect  would  answer  the 
expence.  Give  the  tool  itself  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not 
know  how  to  use  it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like 
it ;  a  model  he  will  still  less  take  the  trouble  to  copy- 
Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lands,  with 
enthusiasm  and  passion  for  the  art,  would  apply  and  use 
those  models  ;  but  I  fear  that  none  such  are  to  be  found 
in  France.  The  spirit  and  pursuits  of  gentlemen  must  be 
changed  from  their  present  frivolous  turns,  before  any 
such  thing  could  he  effected.  He  approved  of  my  recom- 
mending turnips  and  potatoes;  but  said,  that  good  sorts 
were  wanting ;  and  mentioned  a  trial  he  had  made  him- 
self, a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Proveufal  potatoes 
in  making  bread,  and  the  English  produced  one-third 
more  flour  than  the  French. — Among  other  causes  of  bad 
husbandrf  in  France,  he  named  the  illegality  of  usury ;  at 
present  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  instead 
of  lending  it  for  improvement.  These  sentiments  of  an 
Ulustrious  writer  do  him  honour  ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  objects  which  have 
almost  monopolized  mine ;  and  yet  more  so  to  find,  that 
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this  justly  celebrated  writer,  though  not  young,  ia  in  good  i 

spirits;  ajid  that  he  may  live  many  years  to  enlighten  thefY  f^'"^\ 
worid  by  the  productions  of  a  pen  that  has  never  been  .  .J 
employed  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  speeieB. 

The  8th.  The  Cugea.'  For  three  or  four  miles  the  road 
leads  through  rows  of  bastides  and  walla ;  it  is  made  of 
powdered  white  stone,  and  without  eitception,  the  most 
dusty  I  ever  saw;  the  Tinea,  for  twenty  rods  on  each  aide, 
were  like  a  dressed  head:  the  country  all  mountains  of 
rocks,  with  poorpines. — Uninteresting  and  ugly;  the  plains, 
of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and  olivea.  Meet 
eapers  first  at  Cuges.  At  Aubagne,'  I  dined  on  aix  dishes, 
not  bad,  a  dessert,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  24/  and  hy 
myself  too,  for  no  table  d'hote.  Wbat  Mons.  Dutens  could 
mean  by  calling  the  post-house  at  Cugos  a  good  anhi-rge,  is 
inexplicable  ;  it  is  a  miserable  hole,  in  which  I  have  one  of 
the  best  rooms,  without  glass  to  the  windows. — 21  miles. 

The  9th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  interesting ; 
the  mountains  are  bolder ;  the  sea  adds  to  the  view  ;  and 
there  is  one  passa^  among  the  rocks,  where  are  sublime 
features.  Kine-tenths  are  na,st«  mountain,  and  a  wretched 
country  of  pines,  box,  and  miserable  aromatics,  in  spite  of 
the  clunate.  Near  Toulon,  esj>ecially  at  Oiioules,  there 
are  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fruit  as  large  as 
nonpareils ;  they  have  a  few  oranges  also.  The  bason  of 
Toulon,  with  ranges  of  three  deckers,  and  other  large  men 
of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  business,  are  fine.  The 
town  has  nothing  that  deserves  description ;  the  great  and 
only  thing  that  is  worth  seeing,  the  dock-yard,  I  could  not 
see,  yet  I  had  letters ;  but  the  regulation  forbidding  it,  as 
at  Brest,  all  applications  were  vain. — 25  miles. 

The  loth.  Lady  Oraven'has  sent  me  upon  a  wild-goose 
chase  to  Hyeres — one  would  think  this  country,  from  her's 
and  many  other  descriptions,  was  all  a  garden  ;  but  it  has 

'  Cujes,  a  poor-looking  town  near  which  the  caper  Is  coltiialed. 

'  (Bouchee  du  KhSne.) 

■  Ollioulcs  (Var),  in  the  taMey  of  the  Beppe,  fsmon*  for  its  orange 
trees  and  immortelles. 

'  Elizabeth,  Lady  Oaven,  who  aftiT  a  Platonic  friendship  of  many 
years'  standing,  married  the  Margrave  of  Anapauh,  and  wai  tha  author 
of  works  of  travel,  and  an  BnlobiDgraphy. 
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been  praised  much  beyond  ita  merit.  The  vale  is  every 
where  richly  cultivated,  and  planted  with  olives  and  vines, 
with  a  miztuie  of  eome  mulberrieH,  figa,  ajid  other  fruit 
trees.  The  hills  are  either  rocks,  or  spread  with  a  poor 
vegetation  of  evergreens,  pinea,  lentiscua,  Ac.  The  vale, 
thoagh  scattered  with  white  bastidea  which  animate  the 
scene,  yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature, 
which  always  offends  the  eye  where  olivea  and  fruits  form 
the  principal  doathing.  Every  view  is  me^re,  on  compari- 
son with  the  rich  foliage  of  our  northern  forests.  The 
only  singular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees ; 
they  here  thrive  in  the  open  air,  are  of  a  great  size,  aud 
render  every  garden  iatereating  to  eyes  that  travel  to  the 
south ;  but  last  winter's  froat  haa  shorn  them  of  their 
glory.  They  are  all  bo  nearly  destroyed  as  to  be  ont 
ahnoBt  to  the  root,  or  to  the  trunk,  but  are  in  general 
shooting  again.  I  conjecture  that  these  trees,  even  when 
in  health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be  separately 
taken,  add  but  little  to  the  genera!  effect  of  a  view.  They 
are  all  in  gardens,  mixed  with  walla  and  hooaea,  and  COU' 
sequently  lose  much  beauty  as  the  part  of  a  landscape. 
Lady  Craven's  Tour  sent  me  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Da/tae 
de  eonsolatiofi'  and  to  the  hills  leading  to  Modb.  Glapiere  de 
St.  Tropes ;  and  I  asked  for  father  Laurent,  who  was  how- 
ever, very  little  sensible  of  the  honour  she  had  done  him. 
The  views  from  the  hilla  on  both  sides  of  the  town  are 
moderate.  The  islands  Portecroia,  PourcuroUe,  and  Levant' 
(the  nearest  jomed  to  the  continent  by  a  causeway  and 
saltmarsh,  which  they  call  a  pond,)  the  hilla,  mounts, 
rocks,  all  are  naked.  The  pines  that  spread  on  some  of 
them  have  not  a  much  better  effect  than  gorse.  The  ver- 
dure of  the  vale  ia  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  olives.  There  is 
a  fine  outline  to  the  views ;  but  for  a  climate,  where  vege- 
tation is  the  chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre ;  and  does 
not  refresh  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  thick  shade 


Die,  a  fsTourite  pilgriuiBge. 
d'Hyferes  or  Lilea  d'Or,  Tiz.  :— 


'  Notre  DoDie,  a  fsTourite  pi 

•  Thelalea       ,  ._,    __. . 

1.  PortiusrollcB  (30O  iohtibilaiils,  5  miles  long). 

2.  Port  CroB. 
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against  the  rays  of  an  ardeat  buh.  I  can  hear  of  so  cottou 
in  Provence,  which  has  been  reported  in  eeveral  books;  but 
the  date  and  pistachio  succeed :  the  Injrtle  ia  indigenous 
everywhere,  and  the  jaeminv/m,  commv/ne,  and  fnUicwJis.' 
In  risle  de  Levant  is  the  genista,  candeacens,^  and  the 
teueriv/m  herha  poma.'  Ketoming  from  my  ride  to  the 
hotel  de  Seeker,  the  landlord  worried  me  with  a  list  of 
English  that  pass  the  winter  at  Hyeres ;  there  are  many 
houses  built  for  letting,  from  two  to  sis  louis  a  month,  in- 
cluding all  the  furoituie,  linen,  necessary  platfi,  &c.  Most 
of  these  houses  command  the  prospect  of  the  vale  and  the 
Bea;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  the  veni  de  hize,  I  should  sup- 
pose it  must  be  a  fine  winter  climate.  In  December, 
January,  and  February  perhaps  it  may  not  incommode 
them,  but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April?  There  is  a 
table  d'hfite,  very  well  served,  at  the  hotel  de  Necker  in 
winter,  at  4  liv.  a-head  each  meal.  View  the  King's 
garden  here,  which  may  be  10  or  12  acres,  and  nobly  pro- 
ductive in  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  its  crop  of  oranges 
only  last  year  was  21,000  liv.  (9181.  ISs.)  Oranges  at 
Hjeres  have  produced  as  far  as  two  louig  each  tree.  Dine 
with  Mons.  de  St.  Cssaire,  who  has  a  pretty  new  built 
house,  a  noble  garden  walled  ia,  and  an  estate  around  it, 
which  he  would  sell  or  let.  He  was  ho  obliging  as  to  give 
me,  with  I>octor  Biittaile.  much  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.  In 
the  evening  return  to  Toulon. — 34  miles. 

The  11th.  The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy 
occupied  some  attention.  I  had  been  often  informed,  and 
by  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy,  that  I  must  not 
think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horse  chaise.  To  watch 
my  horse  being  fed  would,  they  assured  me,  take  up  abun- 
dantly too  much  time,  and  if  it  was  omitted,  with  respect 
to  hay,  as  well  as  oats,  both  would  be  equally  stolen. 
There  are  also  partB  of  Italy  where  travelHng  alone,  as  I 
did,  would  be  very  unsafe,  from  the  number  of  robbera 
that  infest   the    roads.     Persuaded  by   the   opinions   of 

'  Jasmmiam  cummuiie  fruelicana,  yellow  jaamine. 

*  Geniata  ondicana,  hoary  geniBlR. 

'  Teucrium  herba  rucaiu  olhar  ediliona-,  both  aqnally  unintplti^bla. 
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peraona,  who  I  suppose  must  know  much  better  than  my- 
self, I  had  determined  to  eell  mj  mare  and  chaise,  and 
travel  in  Italy  by  the  veturini.  who  are  to  be  had  it  seems 
everywhere,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  At  Aix  they  ofEered  me 
for  both  20  loius;  at  Marseilles,  18  ;  so  the  further  I  went 
I  expect*^  the  price  would  sink ;  but  to  get  out  of  the 
haadj  of  the  auhergiateB,  and  the  gar^ons  d^eeuriee,  who 
expected  everywhere  to  make  a  property  of  me,  I  had  it 
drawn  into  the  street  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written 
a  vendre,  and  the  price  25  lonis:  they  had  cost  me  at 
Paris  32.  My  plan  took,  and  I  sold  them  for  22  [  they  had 
brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet  were  & 
cheap  bai^ia  to  an  officer  that  was  the  purchaser.  I  had 
next  to  consider  the  method  to  get  to  Nice ;  and  will  it  bo 
believed,  that  from  Marseilles  with  100,000  souls,  and 
Toulon  with  30,000,  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Antibea, 
Nice,  and  Italy,  there  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voiture. 
A  gentleman  at  the  table  d'hote  assured  me,  they  asked 
him  3  louis  for  a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,  and  to 
wait  till  some  other  person  would  give  3  more  for  another 
seat.  To  a  person  aecnstomed  to  the  in&iitj  o£  mtvchiaee 
that  fly  about  England,  in  all  directions,  this  must  appear 
hardly  credible.  Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  connection  and  communication  with 
each  other  that  much  inferior  places  enjoy  with  us  :  a  sure 
proof  of  their  deficiency  in  consumption,  activity,  and  ani- 
mation. A  gentleman,  who  knew  every  part  of  Provence 
well,  and  had  been  from  Hice  to  Toulon  by  sea,  adviaed 
me  to  take  the  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon, 
that  1  might  at  least  pass  the  isles  of  Hyerea  :  1  told  hi  in 
I  had  been  at  Hyeres,  and  seen  the  coast.  I  had  seen 
nothing,  he  said,  if  1  had  not  seen  them,  and  the  coast 
from  the  sea,  which  was  the  finest  object  in  all  Provence  ; 
that  it  would  be  only  one  day  at  sea,  aa  I  might  land  at 
Cavalero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejua ;  and  that  I  should 
lose  nothing,  as  the  common  route  was  the  same  aa  what 
1  had  seen,  mountains,  vines,  and  olives.  His  opinion 
prevailed,  and  I  spoke  to  the  captain  of  the  barque  for  my 
paaaage  to  Cavalero. 

The  12th.     At  six  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque, 
captain  Jassoirs,  of  Antibei;  the  weather  was  delicious; 
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and  the  passage,  out  ot  the  harbour  o£  Toulon,  and  its 
great  bason,  beautiful  and  interesting.  Apparently  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a.  harbour  more  completely  secure 
id  land-locted.  The  inner  one,  contiguous  to  the  quay, 
large,  and  seems  formed  by  art;  a  range  of  mole,  which 
is  built  on,  separating  it  from  the  great  bason.  Only 
one  ship  can  enter  at  a  time,  but  it  could  contain  a  fleet. 
There  are  now  lying,  moored,  in  two  ranges,  one  ship,  the 
Commerce  of  MaTseilles,  of  130  guns,  the  finest  ship  in  the 
French  navy,  and  seTenteen  others  of  90  guns,  each,  with 
several  smaller.  When  in  the  great  bason,  which  is  two  or 
three  miles  across,  you  seem  absolutely  inclosed  by  iigh 
lands,  and  it  is  only  on  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  that  you 
can  guess  where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  are  connected 
with  the  sea.  The  town,  the  abipping,  the  high  mountain, 
which  rises  immediately  above  it,  the  hills,  covered  with 
plantations,  and  spread  every  where  with  iodides,  unite  to 
form,  a  striking  amp  deceit.  But  as  to  the  Isles  of  Hyeres 
and  the  fine  views  of  the  coast,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  my 
informant  could  have  no  eyes,  or  absolutely  without  taste : 
they  are,  as  well  a.3  all  the  co&st,  miHerEibly  barren  rocks 
and  hills,  with  only  pines  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation. 
If  it  was  not  for  a  few  solitary  houses,  with  here  and 
there  a  square  patch  of  cultivation  to  change  the  colour  of 
the  mountains,  I  should  have  imagined  that  this  coast 
must  have  borne  a  near  resemblance  to  those  of  New 
Zealand,  or  New  Holland — dark,  gloomy,  and  silent ; — a 
savage  sombre  air  spread  over  the  whole.  The  pines,  and 
evei^een  shrubs,  that  cover  the  greatest  part,  covet  it 
with  more  gloom  than  verdtu'e.  Landed  at  night  at 
Cavalero,  which  I  expected  to  have  found  a  little  town ; 
but  it  consists  only  of  three  houses,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  not  to  he  imagined.  They  spread  a  mattress  on  a 
atone  floor  for  me,  for  bed  they  had  none ;  after  starving 
all  day,  they  had  nothing  but  stale  ^gs,  bad  bread,  and 
TTorse  wine  ;  and  as  to  the  mules  which  were  to  take  me 
to  Frejua,  there  was  neither  horse,  ass,  nor  mule  in  the 
place,  and  only  four  oien  for  ploughing  the  ground.  I 
iras  thus  in  a  pretty  situation,  and  must  have  gone  on  by 
aea  to  Antibes,  for  which  also  the  wind  gave  tokens  of 
being  contrary,  if  the  captain  had  not  promised  me  two  of 
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his  men  to  carry  my  baggage  to  a,  vill^e  two  leases  off, 
where  m.iileB  were  certainly  to  be  had,  with  which  comfort 
I  betook  myself  to  my  mattreaa. — 24  miles. 

The  13th.  The  captain  sent  three  sailors ; — one  a  Cor- 
Kican,  another  a  mongrel  Italian,  and  the  third  a  Provencal : 
among  the  three,  there  was  not  French  enough  for  half  an 
hour's  conversation.  We  crossed  the  mountains,  and  wan- 
dered by  crooked  unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and 
then  found  the  village  of  Gasaang  on  the  top  of  a  mouutain, 
which,  however,  was  more  than  a  league  from  that  to  which 
we  iDtended  to  go.  Here  the  Bailors  refreshed  themselveB, 
two  with  wine,  but  the  third  never  drank  any  thing  except 
water.  I  aaked  if  he  had  equal  strength  with  the  others 
that  drank  wine  ?  Tea,  they  replied,  as  strong  for  his  aize 
as  any  other  man :  I  rather  think,  that  I  shall  not  soon 
find  an  English  sailor  who  will  muke  the  experiment.  No 
Ttiilk ;  I  breakfasted  on  grapes,  rye  bread,  and  bad  wine. 
Mules  were  reported  to  abound  at  this  village,  or  rather  that 
which  we  mjased  ;  but  the  mast^^r  of  the  only  two  we  could 
hear  of  being  absent,  I  had  no  other  resource,  than  agree- 
ing with  a  man  to  take  my  liaggoge  on  an  ass.  and  myself 
to  walk  a  league  further,  to  St.  Tropes,'  for  which  he  de- 
manded 3  liv.  In  two  hours  reached  that  town,  which  ia 
prettily  situated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of 
a  noble  iniet  of  the  sea.  From  Cavalero  hither,  the  countTT 
ia  all  mountain,  eighteen-twentieths  of  it  covered  with 
pines,  or  a  poor  wilderness  of  evergreen  shrubs,  rooky  and 
miserable.  Cross  the  inlet,  which  is  more  than  a  league 
wide  ;  the  fenymen  had  been  on  board  a  ting's  ship,  and 
complained  heavily  of  their  treatment — bat  said,  that  now 
they  were  freemen,  they  should  be  well  treated ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  war,  they  should  pay  the  English  by  a  different 
account — it  would  now  be  man  to  man  ;  before  it  was  free 
men  fighting  with  slaves.  Land  at  St.  Maxime,  and  there 
hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejns.'  The  country  the 
same  mountainous  and  rocky  desert  of  pines  and  lentiscus ; 
but,  towards  FrejuB,  some  arbutus.  Very  little  culture  be- 
fore the  plain  near  Frejus.     I  passed  to-day  thirty  miles. 


'  dneg  not  enter  the  department  thag  named. 
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of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.  The  whole  coast  of  Pro- 
vence is  nearly  the  same  desert ;  yet  the  climate  would 
give,  on  all  these  mountaina,  productions  valuable  for  feed- 
ing sheep  and  cattle ;  but  they  are  incumbered  with  shniba 
absolutely  worthleBs.  The  effect  of  liberty  had  better  ap- 
pear in  their  cultivation,  than  on  the  decta  of  a  man  of 
wax. — 30  mileH. 

The  14th.  Staid  at  Frejus  to  rest  myself; — to  examine 
le  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  contains  nothing — and 
I  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.  Here  are  remainB  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  On  enquiring  for  a  voiture  to 
go  post,  I  found  there  waa  no  auch  thing  to  be  had  ;  so  I 
had  no  resource  but  mules.  I  employed  the  garQon  d'ecvHe 
(for  a  postmaster  thinks  himself  of  too  much  consequence 
to  take  the  least  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  should  be 
well  served  for  12  liv,  to  Estrellea :  this  price,  for  ten  miles, 
on  a  miserable  mole,  was  a  very  entertaining  idea ;  I  bid 
him  half  the  money ;  he  aasured  me  he  had  named  the 
lowest  price,  and  left  me,  certainly  thinking  me  safe  in  his 
clutches.  1  took  a  walk  round  the  town,  to  gather  some 
pkats  that  were  Ib  blossom,  and,  meeting  a  woman  with  itn 
aaa-load  of  grapes,  I  ftsted  her  employment ;  and  found,  by 
help  of  an  interpreter,  that  she  carried  grapes  from  vine- 
yards for  hire.  I  proposed  loading  her  ass  to  Estrelles 
with  my  baggage — and  demanded  her  price.- — 40  file.  I 
wiU  give  it.  Break  of  day  appointed;  and  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  at  least  an  oecoDomiat,  saving  10  liv.  by  my  walk. 
The  15th.  Myself,  my  female,  and  her  asa  jogged  merrily 
over  the  mountains  ;  the  only  misfortune  waa,  we  did  not 
know  one  word  of  each  others  language ;  I  could  juat  die- 
cover  that  she  had  a  husband  and  three  children.  I  tried 
to  know  if  he  was  a  good  husband,  and  if  she  loved  him 
very  much  ;  but  our  language  failed  in  such  explanations ; 
—it  waa  no  matter ;  her  ass  was  to  do  my  buainess,  and  not 
her  tongue.  At  Estrelles  I  took  post-horsea ;  it  is  a  single 
houae,  and  no  women  with  asses  to  be  had,  or  I  should 
have  preferred  them.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  deacribe, 
how  agreeable  a  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  to  a  man  who 
waJka  well,  af  t«r  sitting  a  thousand  in  a  carriage.  To-day's 
jonrney  all  through  the  same  ha,d  country,  mountain  be- 
id  mountain,  incumbered  with  worthless  evergreens,  an<l 
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t  one  mile  in  twenty  cnlti%fateii.  The  only  relief  is  the 
gardens  at  Grasae,'  where  very  great  exertione  are  made,  but 
of  a  singular  kind.  Boaes  are  a,  great  article  for  the  famous 
otter,  all  of  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  come  from 

ngal.  They  say,  that  1600  flowera  go  to  a  single  drop  j 
twenty  flowers  sell  for  l/ol,  and  an  ounce  of  the  otter  iOO 
liv.  (171.  10b.).  Tuberoses,  &c.  are  also  cultivated  for  per- 
fumes in  immense  quantities, for  Paris  and  London.  Bose- 
mary,  lavender,  bergamot,  and  oranges,  are  here  capital 
articles  of  culture.  Half  Europe  is  auppHed  with  essences 
from  hence.  Cannes  is  prettily  situated,  close  on  the  shore, 
with  the  isles  of  St.  Marguerite,  where  is  a  detestable  state 
prison,  about  two  miles  o&',  and  a  distant  boundary  of  the 
EistrelleB  mountains,  with  a  bold  broken  outline.  These 
mountains  are  barren  to  excess.  At  all  the  viUagea,  since 
Toulon,  at  Frejus,  Estrelles,  Ac.  I  asked  for  milk,  but  no 
such  thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goats  or  sheep  :  the  cows 
are  all  in  the  higher  mountains  ;  and  as  to  butter,  the  land- 
lord at  Estrelles  told  me,  it  was  a  contraband  commodity 
that  came  from  Nice.  Good  heaven ! — what  an  idea 
Eorthem  people  have,  lite  myself,  before  I  knew  better,  of 
a.  fine  sun  and  a  delicious  climate,  as  it  is  called,  that  gives 
myrtles, oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  jasmines,  and  aloes, 
in  the  hedges ;  yet  are  such  countries,  if  irrigation  be 
wanted,  the  veriest  deserts  in  the  world.  On  the  most 
miserable  tracts  of  our  heaths  and  moors,  you  will  find 
bntt«r.  milk,  and  cream ;  give  me  ttiat  which  will  feed  a 
cow,  and  let  oranges  remain  to  Provence.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  people  more  than  the  climate ;  and  aa  the 
people  have  never  any  faults  (till  they  become  the  matters) 
all  is  the  effect  of  goverunient.  The  arbutus,  laurustinus, 
cistus,  and  Spanish  broom,  are  found  scattered  about  the 
waetes.  Nobody  in  the  inn  but  a  merchant  of  Bourdeauz 
returning  home  from  Italy  ;  we  aupped  together,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation,  not  uninteresting ;  he  was 
melancholy  to  think,  he  said,  what  a  sad  reputation  the 
French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has  been  in  Italy.  Un- 
happy Trance!  was  his  frequent  ejaculation.  He  made 
many  enquiries  of  ra.e,  and  said,  his  letters  confirmed  my 
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accounts ;  the  Italians  seemed  airconTiuced  that  the  rivaJiy 
of  France  and  Enfjland  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  English 
would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge  the 
American  war,  by  seizing  St.  Dotningo,  and  indeed  all  the 
posseasions  the  French  have  out  of  France  itself.  I  said 
the  idea  was  a  pernicious  one,  and  bo  contrary  to  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not 
do  it,  we  should  be  marvellouHly  forbearing,  and  set. an 
example  of  political  purity  sufficient  to  eternize  that  part 
of  our  natdonaJ  character,  in  which  the  world  thought  us 
most  deficient,  moderation.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly,  who 
seemed  to  be  determined  on  a  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps  a 
civil  war. — 22  mUes. 

The  16th.  At  Cannes,  I  was  quite  without  a  choice ;  no 
post-house,  carriage,  nor  horses,  nor  mules  to  let ;  I  was 
therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge  in  a  woman  and  her 
ass.  At  five  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  AntibeB.'  This 
line  of  nine  miles  is  chiefly  cultivated,  hut  the  mountains 
rise  80  iminediately,  that,  in  s>  general  idea,  all  is  waste. 
AntibeB  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regularly  fortified  ;  the 
mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view  from  it  pleasing.  Take  a  post- 
chaise  to  Nice:  cross  the  Var,  and  bid  adieu  for  the  pre- 
sent to  France.  The  approadi  to  Nice  is  pleasing.  The 
first  approach  to  that  country  so  long  and  justly  celebrated 
that  has  produced  those  who  have  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  decorated  the  world,  fills  the  bosom  with  too 
many  throbbing  feelings  to  permit  a  bush,  a  stone,  a  clod 
to  be  uninteresting.  Our  percipient  faculties  are  expanded ; 
we  wish  to  enjoy;  andthenaUis  attention,  and  willingness 
to  be  pleased.  The  approach  marks  a  flourishing  town ; 
new  buildings,  the  never-failing  mark  of  prosperity,  are 
numerous.  Pass  many  gardens  full  of  oranges.  Arrive  in 
time  for  dinner  at  the  table  d'h6te,  hotel  de  quatre  naiione, 
and  agree  with  the  master  of  it  for  my  apartment,  which 
is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  supper  at  five  Pied- 
montese  livres  a-day,  that  is  five  shillings.  Here  I  am, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  another  people,  language,  sovereignty 
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and  country — one  of  the  momenta  of  a  man's  life  that  will 
alwaja  be  interesting,  because  all  the  springs  of  curiosity 
and  attention  are  on  the  stretch.  Several  Pranchmen,  but 
more  Italians,  at  the  table  d'hflte  ;  and  the  French  revolu- 
tion only  talked  of.  The  rreuchmen  all  in  favour  of  it, 
and  the  Italians  all  against  it,  and  absolute  victors  in  the 
argamont. — 25  milr a. 

Th6l7th.  Ihaveno  letters  for  Nice;  and  therefore,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  insides  of  the  houses,  I  must  be  content 
with  what  meets  the  eye.  The  new  part  of  the  t«wn  ia  very 
well  built;  the  streets  straight  and  broad.  The  aea-view  is 
fine,  and,  for  enjoying  it  in  greater  perfection,  they  have  an 
admirable  contrivance,  which  I  have  seen  no  where  else.  A 
row  of  low  houses  forming  one  side  of  a  street,  a  q  uarter  of 
a  mile  long,  has  flat  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  a  stucco 
floor,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  opens  immediately  to  the 
sea,  raised  above  the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  street, 
and  equally  free  from  the  sand  and  shioglo  of  a  beach. 
At  one  end  some  finely  situated  lodging- bouses  open 
directly  on  to  it.  The  walk  this  terrace  affords  ia,  in  fine 
weather,  deJioious.  The  square  ia  handsome,  and  the 
works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but  it  ia  small 
and  difficult  to  enter,  except  in  favourable  weather ;  admita 
ships  of  near  three  hundred  tons ;  yet,  though  free,  has  but 
an  mconsiderable  trade. — The  number  of  new  streets  and 
houses  building  at  present  ia  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
plaee  ia  flourishing ;  owing  very  much  to  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  principally  English,  who  pass  the  winter  here, 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  climate.  They  are  dia- 
Toally  alarmed  at  present,  with  the  news  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  France  will  prevent  many  of  the  English 
from  coming  this  winter;  but  they  have  some  conBolation 
in  expecting  a  great  resort  of  French.  Last  winter,  there 
were  fifty-seven  English,  and  nine  French ;  this  winter, 
they  think  it  will  ba  nine  English,  and  fifty-seven  French. 
At  the  table  d'h6te  informed  that  I  must  have  a  paaaport 
for  travelling  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  English  consul  is  the 
proper  person  to  apply  to.  I  went  to  Mr.  Consul  Green, 
who  informed  me  that  it  waa  a  mistake,  there  was  no  want 
of  any  passport ;  but  if  I  wished  to  have  one,  he  would 
very  readily  give  it.     My  name  occurring  to  him,  he  took 
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the  opportunity  to  be  very  polite  to  me,  and  offered  any 
thing  in  his  power  to  assist  me.  On  my  tilling  him  the 
object  of  my  travels,  he  remarked,  that  the  gardens  here, 
and  mixture  of  half  garden  half  farm,  were  rather  singular, 
and  if  I  called  on  him  in  th?  evening,  he  would  walk  and 
shew  toe  some.  I  accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and 
when  I  went  again,  met  a  Colonel  Bosb,  a  gentleman  from 
Scotland,  second  in  command  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
marine,  and  at  present  in  chief :  having  been  much  in 
Sardinia,  I  made  some  enquiries  of  him  concerning  that 
island,  and  the  circumstances  he  instanced  were  curious. 
The  inteniperia  is  so  prevalent  in  summer,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  exposed  to  the  sun, 
as  to  be  death  to  a  stranger :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good 
I  climate.  The  soil  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile,  but  vast 
vblains  that  would  produce  any  thing  are  uncultivated.  He 
[lias  past  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the 
t  land  good,  yet  without  one  house  and  mostly  a  neglected 
desert.  The  people  are  wretched,  and  deplorably  ignorant : 
there  are  districts,  he  has  been  informed,  where  there  are 
oliTss,  and  the  fruit  left  rotting  under  tbetreeE,  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  make  oiL  In  general,  there  are  no 
roads,  and  no  inns.  When  a  traveller,  or  other  person, 
goes  into  the  island,  he  is  recommended  from  convent  to 
convent,  or  curS  to  curt,  some  of  whom  are  at  their  ease ; 
you  are  sure  to  be  well  entertained,— and  at  no  other 
expence  than  a  trifle  to  the  servants.  The  plenty  of  game 
Bud  wild-fowl  great.  The  horses  are  small,  but  excellent ; 
ijl  stallions.  One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  drawing  bit.  I  demanded  to  what 
could  be  attributed  such  a  neglected  state  of  the  island  ?  to 
government,  I  suppose?  By  no  means;  government  has 
manifested  every  disposition  to  set  things  on  a  better 
footing.  It  certainly  is  owing  to  the  feudal  rights  of 
the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of  comparative 
slavery.  They  are  too  wretched  to  have  the  inducement  to 
industry.  Such  is  the  case  at  present  in  many  other 
countries  besides  Sardinia.  When  I  see  and  hear  of  the 
abominable  depredations  and  enormities  committed  by  the 
Frepeh  peasants,  I  detest  the  democratical  principles  ; 
when  I  see  or  hear  of  such  wastes  as  are  found  in  Sardinia, 
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I  abhor  the  aristocrat icaJ  ones.  Accompany  Mr,  Green  to 
le  gardens,  which  have  a,  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
by  means  of  watering,  that  makes  them  objecte  worth 
attention ;  but  the  great  product,  and  a  moat  valuable  one 
it  is,  are  oranges  and  lemons  ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a  few 
bergamote  for  curiosity.  We  examined  the  garden  of 
a  nobleman,  some  under  two  acres  of  land,  that  producea 
30  louis  d'or  a-year  in  oranges  only,  besides  all  the  cropa 
of  common  vegetables.  The  great  value  of  these  products, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human  life,  is  the  esact  reason  why 
such  gardena  would  be  detestable  to  me,  if  under  the 
cBConomical  management  of  the  gentry  of  Nice.  An  a«ra 
of  garden,  forme  an  object  of  some  consequence  in  the  in- 
come of  a  nobleman  who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned 
in  good  circumstances,  if  he  has  1501.  to  2001.  a  year. 
Thus  the  garden,  which  with  us  ia  an  object  of  pleasure,  is 
here  one  of  cecouomy  and  income,  circumstances  that  are 
incompatible.  It  ia  like  a  welt  furnished  room  in  a  man's 
house,  which  he  lets  to  a  lodger. — They  sell  their  oranges 
BO  strictly,  that  they  cannot  gather  one  to  eat.  A.  certain 
momentary  and  careless  consumption  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
venience aud  agreeableneas  of  a  garden ;  a  system  which 
thus  constrains  the  consumption,  destroys  all  the  pleasure. 
Oranges  may  certainly  be  sold  with  as  much  propriety  as 
com  or  timber,  but  then  let  them  grow  at  a  distance  &oni 
the  house ;  that  open  apartment  of  a  residence,  which  we 
call  a  garden,  should  be  free  from  the  shackle  of  a  contract, 
and  the  scene  of  pleasure,  not  profit. 

The  18th.  Walked  to  Villa  Pranche,'  another  little 
seaport  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  east  of  Nice.  Call  on  Mr. 
G-reen,  the  consul,  who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa, 
Alexandria,  and  Fadoua:  he  has  behaved  with  so  friendly 
an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging  warmlyhia 
civilities.  Learn  this  morning  from  him  that  lord  Bristol 
is  somewhere  in  Italy,  and  that  lady  Erne  ia  probably  at 
Turin,  my  stars  will  not  be  propitious  if  I  do  not  see  them 
both. 
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The  19tli.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the 
means  of  getting  away  j  I  can  go  either  by  a  felucca,  to 
Genoa,  or  with  a  vetturiviO  to  Turin  ;  and  there  is  so  much 
for  and  against  both  suhemes,  that  priority  of  departure  is 
as  good  a  motive  for  a  preference  as  any  other.  If  I  go  Ijy 
Genoa  to  Milan,  I  see  Genoa  and  a  part  of  its  territory, 
which  is  much,  but  I  lose  siity  miles  of  superb  irrigation, 
from  Coni  to  Turin,  aad  I  lose  the  line  of  country  between 
Turin  and  Milan,  which  I  am  told  is  better  than  that 
between  Genoa  and  Milan ;  as  to  Turin  itself,  I  should  see 
it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  Luigi  Tonini,  a  vettwriiio, 
from  Coni,  who  sets  out  on  Monday  morning  for  Turin, 
which  decides  me ;  so  with  Mr.  Green's  kind  asaistance 
I  have  bargained  with  him  to  take  me  thither  for  seven 
French  crowns.  He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian 
service,  and  is  not  to  wait  longer  for  filling  the  third  place. 
We  have  every  day,  at  the  table  d'h3te,  a' Florentine  Abb^, 
who  has  been  a  marveDous  traveller — no  man  names  a 
country  in  which  he  has  not  travelled ;  and  he  ia  singular 
in  never  havh^  made  a  note,  making  rather  a  boast  that 
his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wish  to 
know,  even  to  numbers  correctly.  The  height  and  mea- 
Bures  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  St,  Peter's  church 
at  Eome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exact 
length  and  breadth  of  every  fine  street  in  Europe,  he  has 
at  hia  tongue's  end.  He  ia  a  great  critic  in  the  beauty  of 
cities ;  and  he  classes  the  four  finest  in  the  world  thus, 
1.  Kome. — 2.  Naples. — 3.  Venice.— 4.  London.  Being  a 
little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  in  the  idea  of  an  old 
Kedmoutese  colonel,  a  knight  of  St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and 
anaffected  character,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy  man, 
he  pecks  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Abbate,  and  has 
afforded  some  amusement  to  the  company. 

The  20th,  Sunday.  Mr.  consul  Green  continues  his  friendly 
attention  to  the  last ;  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to- 
day ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Piedmontese  grazing,  ate  as 
fine,  sweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roast  beef  as  I  would  ever 
wish  to  do  in  England,  and  such  as  would  not  be  seen  at 
the  table  d'hote  at  the  gvatre  nationt,  in  seven  years — if  in 
seven  a^es.  An  English  master  and  mistress  of  the  table, 
with  roast  beef,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter,  made  me  drop 
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tor  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  formidable  distance  that 
separated  me  from  England.  Unknown  and  imrecom- 
mended  at  Nioe,  I  expected  nothing  but  what  could  be  shot 
flying  in  any  town ;  hut  I  found  in  Mr.  Green  both  hoB- 
pitality,  and  something  too  friendly  to  call  ]>olitenes8.  In 
the  evening  we  had  another  walk  among  gardens,  ajid  con- 
reraed  with  some  of  the  proprietors  on  prices,  products, 
&c.  The  description  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  of 
Nice  jnthe  winter  is  the  moat  inviting  that  can  be  Lmagined; 
a  clear  blue  expanse  is  constantly  over  head,  and  a  sun 
warm  enough  to  he  eshilerating,  but  not  hot  enough  to  be 
disagreeable.  But,  Sir,  the  vent  de  bize !  We  are  sheltered 
from  it  by  the  mountains  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  climate 
is  vastly  more  mild  than  where  you  have  felt  that  wind,  the 
oranges  and  lemons  which  we  have  in  such  profusion  will 
not  thrive  either  in  Genoa  or  Provence,  except  in  a  very 
few  spot*,  singularly  sheltered  lite  this.  He  remarked,  that 
Dr.  SmoUet,  in  his  description,  has  done  great  injustice  to 
the  climate,  and  even  against  the  feelings  of  his  own  crazy 
constitution ;  for  he  never  was  so  well  siter  he  left  Nice  as 
he  bad  been  at  it,  and  made  much  interest  with  Lord 
Shelbume  to  be  appointed  consul,  who  told  Lim,  and  not 
without  some  foundation,  that  he  would  on  no  account  be 
such  an  enemy  to  a  man  of  genius ;— that  he  had  libelled 
the  climate  of  Nice  so  severely,  that  if  he  were  to  go  again 
thither  the  Nissards  woiild  certainly  knock  him  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Green  has  seen  hay  made,  and  well  made, 
at  Christmas. 

Decembbk  21st.'  The  shortest  day  in  the  year,  for  one 
of  the  expeditions  that  demand  the  longest,  the  passage  of 
Mont  Cenis,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written.  To 
those  who,  from  reading  are  full  of  expectation  of  something 
very  sublime,  it  is  almost  as  great  a  delusion  as  to  be  met 
with  in  the  regions  of  romance :  if  travellers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  the  descent  rammasgant '  on  the  snow,  is  made  with 
the  velocity  of  a  flash  of  lightning;  I  was  not  fortunate 

'  The  French  diary  ends  on  the  19[Ii  Sept.,  and  is  resumed  od  the 
Slat  Dec. 

*  Bamiisae  (Ital.  ntoiBizo),  a.  niedge  poshed  b;  a  oiKn  down  tnow- 
eoTered  mountain  slopes. — LittbA. 
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enongb  to  meet  with  any  thing  ao  wonderful.  At  the 
grand  eroix  we  seated  ourselves  in  machines  of  four  stickB, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  traineau  .-  a.  mule  draws  it,  and 
a  conductor,  who  walks  between  the  machine  and  the 
animal,  serves  chieflj  to  kick  the  snow  into  the  face  of  the 
rider.  When  arrived  at  the  precipice,  which  leads  down  to 
Lanebourg,'  the  mule  is  dismissed,  and  the  ramtnaeioMg 
b^ins,  The  weight  of  two  peraonB.  the  guide  seating  him- 
self in  the  front,  and  directing  it  with  his  heels  in  the 
Bnow,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  motion.  For  most  of  the  way 
he  is  content  to  follow  very  humbly  the  path  of  the  mules, 
but  now  and  then  croBsea  to  escape  a  double,  and  in  such 
Hpots  the  motion  is  rapid  enough,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  be 
agreeable;  they  might  very  easily  shorten  the  line  one  half, 
and  by  that  means  gratify  the  English  with  the  velocity 
they  aJimire  ao  much.  Aa  it  is  at  pieaent,  a  good  English 
horae  would  trot  aa  fast  as  we  rammasBed,  The  exaggera- 
tions we  have  read  of  this  business  have  arisen,  perhaps, 
from  travellers  passing  in  summer,  and  accepting  the  de- 
BcriptionB  of  the  rauletwrs.  A  journey  on  enow  is  com- 
monly productive  of  laughable  incidents ;  the  road  of  the 
traineau  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  we  were  always 
meeting  mules,  &c.  It  was  sometimea,  and  with  reaBon,  a 
question  who  should  turn  out;  for  the  enow  being  ten 
feet  deep,  the  ntulea  had  sagacity  to  conEider  a  moment 
before  they  buried  themselves.  A  young  Savoyard  female, 
riding  her  mule,  eiperienced  a  complete  revereal ;  for.  at- 
tempting to  pass  my  traineaii,  her  beast  waa  a  little  resti've, 
and  tumbling,  dismounted  hia  rider :  the  girl's  head 
pitched  in  the  snow,  and  sunk  deep  enough  to  fii  her 
beauties  in  the  position  of  a  forked  post ;  and  the  wicked 
muleteers,  instead  of  assisting  her,  laughed  too  heartily  to 
move  :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  baUerini,  the  attitude 
would  have  been  nothing  distressing  to  her.  These  laugh- 
able adventures,  with  the  gilding  of  a  bright  sun,  made  the 
day  pass  pleasantly ;  and  we  were  in  good  humour  enough 
to  swallow  with  chearfulness,  a  dinner  at  Lanebonrg,  that, 
had  we  been  in  England,  we  should  have  consigned  very 
readily  to  the  dog-kennel. — 20  miles. 

*  Lans-le-Boiirs  (S&Toie). 
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The  22d.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps. 
The  villi^es  are  apparently  poor,  the  houses  iU  built,  and 
the  people  with  few  comforts  about  them,  except  plenty  of 
pine  wood,  the  forests  of  which  liarbour  wolves  and  baixs. 
Dine  at  Modane,'  and  sleep  at  St.  Michel.'- — 25  miles. 

The  23d.  Pass  St.  Jean  Jtlaurienne,'  where  there  is  » 
bishop,  and  near  that  place  we  6aw  what  is  much  better 
than  a  bishop,  the  prettiest,  and  indeed  the  only  pretty- 
woman  we  saw  in  Savoy ;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was 
Madame  de  la  Cost«,  wife  of  a  farmer  of  tobacco ;  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  Bhe  had  belonged  to  the 
plough. — The  mouutains  now  relax  their  terrific  features: 
they  recede  enough,  to  offer  to  the  willing  industry  of  tihe 
poor  inhabitants  something  like  a  valley ;  but  the  jealous 
torrent  seizes  it  with  the  hand  of  despotism,  and  like  hia 
brother  tyrants,  reigns  but  to  destroy.  On  some  elopes 
vines :  mulberries  begin  to  appear ;  villages  increase ;  but 
still  continue  rather  shapeless  heaps  of  inhabited  stones 
than  ranges  of  houses ;  yet  in  these  homely  cots,  beneath 
the  snow-clad  hills,  where  natural  light  comes  with  tardy 
beams,  and  art  seems  more  aednlaus  to  exclude  than  admit 
it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honesty,  may  re- 
side ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the 
only  evU  felt ;  but  the  hand  of  despotism  may  be  more 


heavy.    In  several  ; 


I  the  view  is  picturosc^ue  and 


pleasing:  incloaures  seetn  hiutg  against  the  mountam  sides, 
as  a  pici^ure  is  suspended  to  the  wall  of  a  room.  The 
people  are  in  general  mortally  ugly  and  dwarfish.  Dine 
at  Iji   Chambre ;  *   sad  fare.     Sleep   at 

The  24th.  The  country  to  day,  that  is,  to  Chambery, 
improves  greatly  j  the  mountains,  though  high,  recede ; 
the  vallies  are  wide,  and  the  slopes  more  cultivated;  and 
towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houses, 
which  enhven  the  scene.  Above  Mai  Taveme"  is  Chateau- 
nenf,'  the  house  of  the  Countess  of  that  name. 


'  {SaT 
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e  (Suvoie),  origiaal  seat  of  the  Duke*  of 
'  Alguebelle  (S&voie). 
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aoiry  to  see,  at  the  village,  a  carcan,  or  seigneural  atatidard, 
erected,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  collar  are 
fastened,  as  a  mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nohilitj, 
and  the  slavery  of  the  people.  I  asked  why  it  was  not 
bnmed,  with  the  horror  it  merited?  The  question  did  not 
excite  the  surprize  I  expected,  and  which  it  would  have 
done  before  the  ^French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  conver- 
sation, by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the  haut  8avoy,  there 
are  no  seigneurs,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their 
ease ;  possessing  little  properties,  and  the  land  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  as  valuable  as  in  the  lower  country,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  ease.  I  demanded 
why?  Because  there  are  aeigneure  every  where.  Wbat  a 
vice  is  it,  and  even  a  curse,  that  the  gentry,  instead  of 
being  the  cberishera  and  benefactors  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, should  thus,  by  the  abomination  of  feudal  rights, 
prove  mere  tyrants.  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which 
cause  their  chateaux  to  be  burnt,  induce  them  to  give  to 
reason  and  humanity,  what  wiU.  be  extorted  by  violence 
and  commotion?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive 
early  at  Chambery,  for  an  opportunity  to  see  wnat  is  most 
interesting  in  a  place  that  has  but  little.  It  is  the  winter 
residence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  best 
estate  in  the  dutchy  is  not  more  than  60,000  Piedmontese 
livres  a  year  (30001.),  but  for  20.000 liv.  they  live  ew  ^rajtrf 
eeifftieur  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  baa  150  louia  d'or  a 
year,  he  will  be  sure  to  spend  three  months  in  a  town;  the 
4X)nsequence  of  which  must  be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  mate  a  beggarly  figure  the  other 
three  in  town.  These  idle  people  are  this  Christmas  dis- 
appointed, by  the  court  having  refused  admittance  to  the 
usual  company  of  French  comedians ; — the  government 
fears  importing,  among  the  rough  mountaineers,  the  pre- 
sent spirit  of  iS-ench  liberty.  Is  this  weakness  or  policy  ? 
But  Chambery  had  objects  to  me  more  interesting.  I  was 
eager  to  view  Charmettea,  the  road,  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Warens,  the  vineyard,  the  garden,  every  thing,  in  a 
word,  that  had  been  described  by  the  inimitable  pencQ  of 
£ousGeau.  There  was  something  so  deliciously  amiable  in 
her  character,  in  spite  of  her  frailties — her  constant  gaiety 
utd   good   humour^ — her   tenderness  and  humanity — hev 
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fannii^  n)ectilatioiis-'bat,  above  all  other  circnmBtaiices, 
the  loTe  of  Bousseau,  have  writtea  her  waae  amongat  the 
few  whose  memories  are  connected  with  as,  bv  ties  more 
eajrily  felt  than  described.  The  house  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Chamber^ ,  fronting  the  rocky  road  which  leads 
to  that  dty,  and  the  wood  of  chesnuts  in  the  yallej.  It  is 
imall,  and  much  of  the  same  size  as  we  shonld  suppose,  in 
England,  would  be  found  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
witbout  the  least  luxury  or  pretension ;  and  the  garden, 
for  shrubs  and  Howers,  is  confined,  as  well  as  unassuming. 
The  scenery  is  pleasing,  being  so  near  a  city,  and  yet,  as  he 
observes,  quite  sequestered.  It  could  not  but  interest  me, 
and  I  viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion ;  even  in  the 
leafless  melancholy  of  December  it  pleased-  I  wandered 
about  some  hiUs,  which  were  assuredly  the  walks  he  has  so 
agreeably  ^escribed,  I  returned  to  Chambery,  with  my 
heart  fiul  of  Madame  de  Warens.  We  had  with  us  a 
young  physidan,  a  Monsieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en 
Maurienne,  an  agreeable  man,  connected  with  people  at 
Chambery ;  I  was  sorry  to  find,  that  he  knew  nothing  more 
of  the  Tiiattor  than  that  Madame  de  Warens  was  certainly 
dead.  With  some  trouble  I  procured  the  foUowing  cer< 
tificate: 

EiUractfrom  tho  Mortuary  Begitter  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
8i.  Peter  de  Lemeng. 

"  The  30th  of  July,  1762,  waa  buried,  in  the  burying 
ground  of  Lemena,  Dame  Louisa  Frances  Eleonor  de  la 
Tour,  widow  of  the  Soignor  Baron  de  Warens,  native  of 
Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died 
yesterday,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like  a  good  Christian,  and 
I'ortifled  with  her  laat  sacraments,  aged  about  sixty-three 
years.  She  abjured  the  Protestant  religion  about  thir^- 
fiix  years  past ;  since  which  time  she  hved  in  our  religion. 
She  finished  her  days  in  the  suburb  of  Nesin,  where  she 
bad  lived  for  about  eight  years,  in  the  house  of  M.  Crepine. 
She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Rectus,  during  about  four 
years,  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  d'AIinge.  She  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life,  since  her  abjuration,  in  this  city, 

(Signed)     (Jaime,  rector  of  LL^mens." 
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"I,  the  underwritteD,  present  rector  of  the  aaid  LenietiB, 
certify,  that  I  have  extracted  this  from  the  mortuary 
register  of  the  pariab  church  of  the  said  place,  without  any 
addition  or  diminution  whatsoever ;  and,  hariug  collated  it, 
have  found  it  conformable  to  the  original.  In  witness  of 
aJ]  which,  I  have  signed  the  presents,  at  Chambery,  the 
24th  of  December,  1789. 

(Signed)     A.  Sachod,  rector  of  Lemena." 
23  miles. 

The  25th.  Left  Chambery  much  dissatisfied,  for  want 
of  knowing  more  of  it.  Eousseau  gives  a  good  character  ' 
of  the  people,  and  I  wished  to  know  them  better.  It  was 
the  worst  day  I  have  known  for  months  past,  a  cold  thaw, 
of  snow  and  rain ;  and  yet  in  this  dreary  season,  when 
nature  bo  rarely  has  a  smOe  on  her  countenance,  the  en- 
virons were  charimng.  All  hill  and  dale,  tossed  about 
with  so  much  wildness,  that  the  features  are  bold  enough 
for  the  irregularity  of  a  forest  scene ;  and  yet  withal, 
softened  and  melted  down  by  culture  and  habitation,  to 
be  eminently  beautiful.'  The  country  inclosed  to  the  first 
town  in  Prance,  Pont  Beauvoisin,'  where  we  dined  and 
slept.  The  passage  of  Echelles,  cut  in  the  rocb  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  is  a  noble  and  stupendous  work. 
Arrive  at  Font  Beauvoisin,  once  more  entering  this  noble 
kingdom,  and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and 
those  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which,  it  is  to  be 
wished,  may  be  used  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
peace. — 24  miles. 

The  26th.  Sine  at  Tour  du  Pin,'  and  sleep  at  Ver- 
pilierc.'  This  is  the  most  advantageous  entrance  into 
France,  in  respect  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain, 
England,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antibes, 
all  are  inferior  to  this.  It  is  really  beautiful,  and  well 
planted,  has  many  indosures  and  mulberries,  with  some 

'  "  S'il  eat  une  petite  ville  an  monile  oli  Ton  goille  la  doucear  de  U  rie 
dans  un  commerce  Hgrjable  et  sur  c'est  Cliuabiry."    (Conrtsaious.) 

'  Savoj  and  the  Comt*  de  Nic«,  were  annexed  to  Franco  in  1860, 
from  whicb  were  formed  the  depamnenu  of  (1)  La  Savoie,  (3)  La  Hia. 
tiavoie,  (3)  Leg  Alpea  Hari  times. 

■  Font  de  Beauvoiiia  {lavre  or  Savoie). 

'  la  Tour  du  Pin,  Stat.  (Ii^nj). 

*  La  VerpiH^ro  (IsSre), 
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vines.  There  is  liiirdlj  a  bad  feature,  except  the  hotieeB ; 
which  instead  of  being  well  built,  and  whit*  a.s  in  Italy, 
are  ugly  thatched  mud  cabins,  without  chimnieB,  the 
smoke  issuing  at  a  hole  in  the  Toof,  or  at  the  windows. 
OlasB  seems  unknown  ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  porerty  and 
misery  about  them  quite  dissonant  to  the  ^neral  aspeat 
of  the  country.  Coming  out  of  Tour  du  Pin,  we  see  a 
great  common.  Pass  Bonrgoyn,'  a  lai^e  town.  Beach 
VerpUiere.  This  day's  journey  is  a  fine  Tariation  of  hill 
and  dale,  well  planted  with  ehatea-ux,  and  farms  and  cot- 
tages spread  about  it.  A  mild  lovely  day  of  sunshine, 
threw  no  slight  gilding  over  the  whole.  For  ten  or  twelve 
days  past,  they  have  had,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  fine 
open  warm  weather,  with  aun-ahine  ;  but  on  the  Alps 
themselves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other 
side,  we  were  frozen  and  buried  in  snow.  At  Pont  Beau- 
Toisin  and  Bourgoyn,  our  passports  where  demanded  by 
the  milice  botirgeoiae,  but  no  where  else :  they  assure  ub, 
that  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet  every  where,  and  have 
no  guards  mounted  in  the  vUlageB — nor  any  suspicions  of 
fugitives,  as  in  the  summer.  Not  far  from  Verpiliere, 
pass  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine  situation, 
with  a  noble  wood  behind  it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in 
August,  and  it  had  then  but  lately  been  laid  in  aabee; 
and  a  peasant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  by  the  road,  one  among  many  who  were  seized  by 
the  milice  hourgeoiee  for  this  attrocious  act. — 27  miles. 

The  2?th.  The  country  changes  at  once;  from  one  ot 
the  finest  in  Prance,  it  becomes  almost  flat  and  sombre. 
Arrive  at  Lyons,  and  there,  for  the  last  time  see  the  Alps; 
on  the  quay,  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  I  had  not  seen  before ;  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy, 
and  the  Alps,  probably  never  to  return,  has  something  of 
a  melanclioly  sensation.  For  all  those  circumstances  that 
render  that  classical  country  illustrious,  the  seat  of  great 
men — the  theatre  of  the  most  distiuguished  actions — the 
exclusive  field  in  which  the  elegant  and  agreeable  arte 
have  loved  to  range — what  country  can  be  compared  with 
Italy  ?  to  please  the  eye,  to  charm  the  ear,  to  gratify  the 
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^^Kttquiri^B  o£  a  laudable  curioBity,  vhither  would  jaa  travel  ? 

^^nbi  every  boaom  whatever,  Italy  is  the  second  country  in 
the  world — of  all  others,  the  Burest  proof  that  it  is  the 
first.  To  the  theatre;  a  musical  thing,  which  called  all  ' 
Italy  by  contrast  to  my  ears !  What  stuff  is  French , 
music !  the  distortions  of  embodied  disBan3,n<«,  The 
theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes ;  and  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Bourdeaux. — 18  miles. 

The  28th.  I  had  letters  to  Mona.  Goudard,  a  con- 
siderable silk  merchant,  and,  waiting  on  him  yesterday, 
he  appointed  me  to  breakfast  with  him  this  morning,  I 
tried  hard  to  procure  some  informittion  relative  to  the 
manufactures  of  Lyons ; .  but  in  vain :  every  thing  was 
gelon  and  suivant.  To  Mons,  I'Abh^  Eozier,  author  of  the 
voluminous  dictionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto.  I  visited 
him,  as  a  man  very  much  extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of 
receiving  information  in  the  plain  practical  line,  which  is 
the  object  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  compiler  of  a  dic- 
tionary. When  MonB.  Eozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied 
a  considerable  farm  ;  but,  on  becoming  the  inhabitant  of 
a  city,  he  placed  this  motto  over  his  door — Laudato  ingentia 
rara,  exiguuTti  colito,'  which  is  but  a  bad  apology  for  ?to 
farm  at  all,  I  made  one  or  two  efEorts  towards  &  little 
practical  conversation ;  but  he  flew  off  from  that  centre  in 
such  eccentric  radii  of  science,  that  the  vanity  of  the  at- 
tempt was  obvious  in  the  moment.  A  physician  preaent, 
remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  common  prac- 
tices and  products,  I  should  apply  to  common  farmers, 
indicating,  by  his  air  and  manner,  that  such  things  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  science.  Mons.  I'Abb^  Kozier  ia, 
however,  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge,  though  no 
farmer ;  in  those  pursuits,  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
inclination,  he  is  justly  celebrated — and  he  merits  every 
elogium,  for  having  set  on  foot  the  Jo'amal  de  Phygique, 
which,  take  it  for  aU  and  all,  ia  by  far  the  best  journal 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  His  house  is  beautifully 
situated,  commanding  a  noble  prospect ;  his  hbrary  is 
furnished  with  good  books ;   and  every  appearance  about 

'  Vi/gil,  Georgics,  iii.  t.  113 
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him  points  out  au  easy  fortune.  Waited  then  on  Mona, 
de  Froasard,  a  protestant  minister,  who,  with  great  readi- 
ness and  liberality,  gave  me  much  valuable  information ; 
and  for  my  further  instruction  on  points  with  which  he 
was  not  equally  acquainted,  introduced  me  to  Mona  Roland 
la  Platifere,  inspector  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.  This  gentlem 
had  notes  upon  many  subjects  which  afforded  an  interesting 
conTersation ;  and  as  he  communicated  freely,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find,  that  I  should  not  quit  Lyons  without  a 
good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  sought.  This  gentleman, 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife ' — the  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  his  letters,  written 
in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  published  in  five  or 
volumes.  Mona.  Frossard  desiring  Mons.  de  la  Flaterie 
to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  c( 
versation  on  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and 
differed  but  little  in  our  opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Prance,  which  that  gen- 
tleman condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjustly;  and  we  de- 
bated the  point.  He  warmly  contended,  that  silt  ought 
to  have  been  included  as  a  benefit  to  France;  I  urged, 
that  the  offer  waa  made  to  the  French  mimstry,  and  re- 
fused ;  and  I  ventured  to  say,  that  had  it  been  accepted, 
the  advantage  would  have  been  on  the  aide  of  Englaiid, 
inatead  of  France,  supposing,  according  to  the  vulgar 
ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the  balance  of  trade  are  the 
same  things.  I  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  France  would  buy  the  ailk  of  Piedmont  and 
of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  undersell  England ;  while 
England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  worka  it  into  fabrics 
that  undersell  those  of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation 
of  chargea  and  duties  ?  We  discussed  these,  and  similar 
subjecta,  with  that  aort  of  attention  and  candour  that 
render  them  interesting  to  persons  who  love  a  liberal  oaa- 
versation  upon  important  points. — Among  the  objectB  at 
Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  stranger's  curiosity,  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Soane  and 
the  Khone ;  Lyons  would  doubtless  be  much  better  situated. 
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if  it  were  really  at  the  junction ;  but  there  is  an  unoccupied 
space  sufficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons 
itself.  This  space  is  a  modem  embankment,  that  cost  six 
millions,  and  ruined  the  undertakers.  I  prefer  even  Nantes 
to  Lyons.  When  a  city  is  built  at  the  junction  of  two 
great  rivers,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  those 
rivers  form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery. 
Without  broad,  clean,  and  well  built  quays,  what  are  rivers 
to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry  coals  or  tar-barrels  ?  What, 
in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames, 
except  at  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  new  buildings 
of  Somerset-place,  any  more  than  with  Fleet  ditch,  buried 
as  it  is,  a  common  shore  ?  I  know  nothing  in  which  our 
expectations  are  so  horribly  disappointed  as  in  cities,  so 
very  few  are  built  with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or 
decoration ! 

The  29th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Mons.  Frossard, 
to  view  a  large  farm  near  Lyons.  Mons.  Frossard  is  a 
steady  advocate  for  the  new  constitution  establishing  in 
France.  At  the  same  time,  all  those  I  have  conversed 
with  in  the  city,  represent  the  state  of  the  manufacture  as 
melancholy  to  the  last  degree.  Twenty  thousand  people 
are  fed  by  charity,  and  consequently  very  ill  fed ;  and  the 
mass  of  distress,  in  all  kinds,  among  the  lower  classes,  is 
greater  than  ever  was  known,— or  than  any  thing  of  which 
they  had  an  idea.  The  chief  cause  of  the  evil  felt  here,  is 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  emigrations  of 
the  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  con- 
fidence in  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  whence,  of  course,' 
bankruptcies  are  common.  At  a  moment  when  they  are 
are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burthens,  they  radse,  by 
voluntary  contributions,  for  the  poor,  immense  sums ;  so 
that,  including  the  revenues  of  the  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  foundations,  there  is  not  paid,  at  present,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  less  than  40,000  louis  d'or  a  year.  My 
fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Grundy,  being  desirous  to  get  soon  to 
Paris,  persuaded  me  to  travel  with  him  in  a  post-chaise,  a 
mode  of  travelling  which  I  detest,  but  the  season  urged  me 
to  it ;  and  a  still  stronger  motive,  was  the  having  of  more 
time  to  pass  in  that  city,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the 
extraordinary  state  of  things,— of  a  King,  Queen,  and 
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Dauphin  of  France,  actual  prisoners ;  I,  therefore,  accepted 
hiB  proposal,  and  we  set  off  after  dinner  to-day.  In  aboufc 
ten  miles  come  to  the  mountaina.  The  country  dreary; 
no  inclosures,  no  mulberries,  no  vines,  much  waste,  and 
nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  Buehacity.  AtAmaa,' 
sleep  at  a  comfortable  inn. — 17  miles. 

The  30th.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar;'  the 
mountain  of  which  name  is  more  formidable  in  reputatie 
than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien"  the  same  features.  The 
buildings  increase,  both  in  number  and  goodness,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Seine,  which  we  crossed  at  Koane  ; '  it  ia  here 
a  good  river,  and  is  navigable  many  miles  higher,  and  con- 
sequently at  a  vast  distance  from  the  sea.  There  are  many 
flat  bottomed  barges  on  it,  of  a  considerable  size, — 50 

The  3lBt.  Another  clear,  fine,  sunshiny  day ;  rarely  do 
we  see  any  thing  hke  it  at  this  season  in  England.  Xfter 
Droiturier,'  the  woods  oE  the  Bouibonnois  commence.  At 
St.  Gerund  le  Puy '  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by  white 
houses  and  chaleaii^c,  and  all  continues  fine  to  MouUns. 
Sought  here  my  old  friend,  Mons.  I'Abbe  Barut,  and  had 
another  interview  with  Mons.  le  Marquis  Degouttes,  cx>n- 
ceming  the  sale  of  his  chateaux  and  estate  of  Kiaus  ;  I  de- 
sired still  to  have  the  refusal  of  it,  which  he  promised,  and 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  his  word.  Never  have  1  been 
BO  tempted,  on  any  occasion,  as  with  the  wish  of  possessing 
this  agreeable  sitiiation,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  France, 
ajid  in  the  finest  climate  of  Europe.  God  grant,  that,  should 
he  be  pleased  to  protract  my  life,  I  may  not,  in  a  sad  old 
age,  repent  of  not  closing  at  once  with  an  offer  to  which 
prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  only  forbids  !  Heaven  send 
me  ease  and  tranquillity,  for  the  close  of  life,  be  it  passed 
cither  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Bourbonnois  ! — 38  miles. 

Januaky  1,1790.  Nevers' makes  a  fine  appearance.rising 
proudly  from  the  Loire ;  but,  on  the  first  entrance,  it  is 
like  a  thousand  other  places.     Towns,  thus  seen,  resemble 

'  Tarare  (Rhfinp), 
*  Roanne  (Loire). 
■  St.  G£ruid  le  Fu;  (Allier.) 
'  (KftTre.) 
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a  gToupe  of  women,  huddled  close  together ;  you  see  their 
nodding  plumes  and  sparkling  gems,  till  you  fancy  that 
ornament  is  the  herald  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  a,  nearer  inspec- 
tion, the  faces  are  too  often  but  common  clay.  From  the 
bill  that  descends  to  Pougues,'  is  an  eit«nsive  view  to  the 
north ;  and  after  Pouilly  ^  a  fine  scenery,  with  the  Loire 
doubling  through  it. — 75  niUes. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,'  the  canal  is  an  object  that  announces 
the  happy  effects  of  industry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire. 
The  country  all  the  way  diversified  ;  much  of  it  dry,  and 
very  pleasant,  with  rivers,  hiUs,  and  woods,  but  almost 
every  where  a  poor  soil,  Pass  many  ehateavs:,  some  of 
which  are  very  good.  Sleep  at  Nemours,'  where  we  met 
with  an  innkeeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery,  all  we  had 
met  vrith,  either  in  France  or  Italy :  for  supper,  we  had  a 
aoupe  maigre,  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roasted,  a  plate  of 
celery,  a  small  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  poor  vin  du  Pays, 
and  a  dessert  of  two  biscuits  and  four  apples ;  here  is  the 
bill :— Potage.  1  Uv,  10/— Perdrix,  2  liv.  10/— Poulet,  2 
liv. — Celeri,  1  liv.  4/ — Choufleur,  2  liv. — Pain  et  dessert, 
2  hv.— Feu  &  apartement,  6  liv. — Total,  19  liv.  8/.  Against 
HO  impudent  an  extortion,  we  remonstrated  severely,  but  in 
vain.  We  then  insisted  on  his  signing  the  bill,  which,  after 
many  evasions,  he  did,  a  I'etoile ;  FouUiare.  But  having 
been  carried  to  the  inn,  not  as  the  star,  but  the  ecu.  de 
France,  we  suspected  some  deceit  :  and  going  out  to 
examine  the  premises,  we  found  the  sign  to  be  really  the 
ecu,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was  Eova, 
instead  of  FouUiare :  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  detec- 
tion, or  for  the  execration  we  poured  on  such  an  infamous 
conduct ;  but  he  ran  away,  in  an  instant,  and  hid  himself, 
till  we  were  gona  In  justice  to  the  world,  however,  such 
a  fellow  ought  to  be  marked  out. — 60  miles. 

The  3d.  Through  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  to  Meinn 
and  Paris.  The  aiity  poetea  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  making 
three  hundred  English  miles,  cost  us,  including  3  louis  for 

'  (Nie»re),  now  much  reBorteil  to  for  its  mineral  waters. 
=  Ponilly-sur-Loire  (Niivro). 

'  (LoireL)   Thecuial  ibxis  nameil  connects  the  Loitb  with  tbe  Seine 
by  joiniDg  the  CKoa.!  du  Luitig  at  Moutargij, 
I       '  (Saine  and  Marne.) 
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the  hire  of  the  poet-chaise  (an  old  French  cabriolet  of  two 
wheels),  aiid  the  charges  at  the  innB.  &c.  151.  English  ; 
that  is  to  saj,  Is.  per  Enghah  miles,  or  6d.  per  head.  At 
Paris,  I  went  to  my  old  quarters,  the  hotel  de  la  Kochefou- 
I'auld ;  for  at  Lyons  1  had  received  a  letter  from  the  duke 
de  Lianconrt,  who  desired  me  to  make  his  house  my  home, 
just  as  in  the  time  of  his  mother,  my  much  lamented  friend, 
the  dutcheas  d'Estiasac,  who  died  while  I  was  in  Italy.  I 
foond  my  friend  Iiazowsjri  well,  and  we  were  a  gorge  de- 
ployie,  to  converse  on  the  amazing  scenes  that  have  taken 
place  in  France  since  since  I  left  Paris. — i6  miles. 

The  4th.  After  breakfast,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries,'  where  there  is  the  most  extraordinary  sight 
I  hat  either  French  or  English  eyes  could  ever  behold  at 
Paris.  The  ting,  walking  with  sis  grenadiers  of  the  milice 
bourgeoiie,  with  an  officer  or  two  of  his  household,  and  a 
page.  The  doors  of  the  gardens  are  kept  shut  in  respect 
to  him,  in  order  to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies,  or 
those  who  have  admission-tictets.  "When  he  entered  the 
palace,  the  doors  of  the  gardens  were  thrown  open  for  all 
without  distinction,  though  the  Queen  was  still  walking 
with  a  lady  of  her  cotut.  She  also  was  attended  so  closely 
by  the  gardes  iourgeoise,  that  she  could  not  speak,  but  in  a 
low  voice,  without  being  heard  by  them.  A  mob  followed 
her,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying  no  other  apparent  re- 
spect than  that  of  taking  off  their  hats  wherever  she  passed, 
which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expected.  Her  majesty  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  health  ;  she  seems  to  be  much  affected, 

'  The  ill-jndge<l  banqnets  given  to  the  FtemiBh  troops  at  Vera&illes 
when  the  people  were  starving,  hud  mainly  broagbt  about  the  terrible 
events  of  October  I-S,  the  storming  of  the  palace,  and  the  eafimwd 
jonmej  of  the  roysl  fB,niily  to  Paria.  Bnt  Loaii  XVI.  had  still  a  cbknce, 
Bve,  mure  (ban  one  of  inaa^irating  eonstituiional  monarchv.  Erm  after 
the  Bight  from  Yarennea,  do  we  not  find  him  warmly  welcomed  in  the 
Assembly,  his  conciliatory  speech  applaudeil  with  cries  of  "  Un  disconn 
&  la  Henri  Qnatre !  Viveleroi."  (See  Mionkt.)  This  estimable,  and  con- 
sidering nil  things,  eitraordinarily  enlightened  monarch,  fel)  a  rictim  to 
hia  domestic  virtaes.  Bnt  for  his  exaggerated  devotion  lo  Marie  Antra- 
nette,  his  oTar-weening  familv  affections,  he  would  have  kept  faith  with 
tho  nation.  Againand  again  he  swore  the  most  sulemn  oatbs  to  maintain 
the  conititntion ;  five  minntes' conference  with  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
heir,  and  he  was  once  more  plotCiDg  to  restore  the  ancien  regime  by  ai 
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ajid  sbews  it  in  lier  face ;  bnt  tlie  king  is  as  plump  as  ease 
can  render  liim.  By  hia  orders,  there  is  a  little  garden 
railed  off,  for  the  Dauphin  to  amuse  himself  in,  and  a 
small  room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  case  of  rain  ;  here 
he  waa  at  work  with  his  little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  with- 
out a  guard  of  two  grenadierB.  He  is  a  very  pretty  good- 
natured-looking  boy,  of  five  or  aijt  years  old,  with  an 
agreeable  cotrntenance ;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are 
taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was  ghtd  to  observe.  All  the 
family  being  kept  thua  close  prisoners  (for  such  they  are 
in  effect)  afford,  at  first  view,  a  shocking  spectacle ;  and  is 
really  so,  if  the  act  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  revolution  ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  impossible ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary,  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking 
every  measure  possible  to  secure  that  liberty  they  had 
seized  in  the  violence  of  a  revotutioa.  At  such  a  moment, 
nothingis  to  be  condemned  but  what  endangers  the  national 
freedom,  I  must,  howerer,  freely  own,  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be 
justly  esteemed  any  security  to  liberty;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous  step,  that  ei- 
poBOs  to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  spoken 
vrith  several  persons  to-day,  and  have  started  objections  to 
the  present  system,  stronger  even  than  they  appear  to  me, 
in  order  to  learn  their  sentiments ;  and  it  is  evident,  they 
are  at  the  present  moment  under  an  apprehension  of  an 
attempt  towards  a  counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it 
very  much,  if  not  absolutely  results  from  the  violence 
which  has  been  used  towards  the  royal  family.  The 
National  Assembly  was,  before  that  period,  answerable 
only  for  the  permanent  constitutional  laws  passed  for  the 
future  :  since  that  moment,  it  is  equally  answerable  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  state,  executive  as 
well  as  legislative.  This  critical  situation  has  made  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  exertion  necessary  amongst  the  Paris  militia. 
The  great  object  of  M.  la  Fayette,  and  the  other  military 
leaders,  is  to  improve  their  discipline,  and  to  bring  them 
into  such  a,  form  as  to  allow  a  rational  dependence  on 
them,  in  case  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field  ;  but  such 
is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  that  even  in  the  military,  there  is 
BO  little  subordination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to-day,  and 
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in  the  ranks  to-morro'r  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  makea 
it  the  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to  the  poiut  their  leaders 
see  necesaarj.  Eight  thousand  men  in  Paris  maj  be  called 
the  etandiog  armj,  paid  every  daj  lb/,  a  man  ;  in  which 
number  is  included  the  corps  of  the  French  gimrda  from 
Versailles,  that  deserted  to  the  people :  they  have  also 
eight  hundred  horse,  at  an  espence  each  of  1500  Ut.  (621. 
15a.  6d.)  a  year,  and  the  officers  have  double  the  pay  of 
those  in  the  army. 

The  5th.  Yesterday's  address  of  the  National  Assembly ' 
to  the  king  has  done  them  credit  with  everybody.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned,  by  people  of  very  different  opioionB, 
but  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the  qiiea- 
tion  of  naming  the  annual  sum  which  should  be  granted 
for  the  civil  list.  They  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
hia  majeaty,  requesting  him  to  name  the  sum  himself,  and 
praying  him  to  consult  less  his  spirit  of  ceconomy,  than 
a  sense  of  that  dignity,  which  ought  to  enriron  the  throng 
with  a  becoming  splendour.  Dine  with  the  duke  de  Lian- 
court,  at  his  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries,  which,  on  the 
removal  from  Yersailles,  were  aaaigned  to  him  as  grand 
master  of  the  wardrobe  ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a, 
week,  to  the  deputies,  at  which  from  twenty  to  forty  are 
usually  present.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the  hour 
appointed,  but  we  waited,  with  some  of  the  deputies  that 
had  left  the  Assembly,  till  seven,  before  the  duke  and  tha 
rest  of  the  company  came. 

There  is  in  the  Assembly  at  present  a  writer  of  character,' 
the  author  of  a  very  able  boot,  which  led  me  to  expect 

■  The  AaitcmUly  h&<l  followed  the  king  to  P»riB  and  held  i[g  aittlnga, 
first  in  the  drohbinhup's  palace,  afterwards  in  ihe  Manage,  or  riding 

rund  uf  the  TiulIcriL-E  gardena,  where  a  temporary  building  wiu  erected 
Che  purpose. 
'  A  learaed  friend,  U.  Dugast-Mntifoox,  of  Montaigu  (Vend^),  wnda' 
me  the  foUowing  elucidation  of  this  passage.  "  Having  cuefUIlT' 
examined  the  alluBion  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  noC  Volns;,  m  joD' 
suggest,  but  Siey^s,  to  whom  Arthur  Young  refers,  Sieyefl,  whom 
Mirsbeau  often  styled  '  Mahumet,'  aad  BaLespierre,  with  bis  faabitiul 
aptness, '  the  mole'  (la  loupe)  of  the  Hepnblic  Moreover,  Young  had  ' 
eridenlljr  no  mere  work  of  description  or  pbilosoph;  in  hie  mind,  but 
u  purelj  politieal  one  of  the  period,  in  hannonT  with  public  opinimr 
;ind  oonlemporary  events.  Sieyis  bad  juat  published  his  cekmUeA- 
pamphlet,  therebj  obtaining  enormoai  popularity, " 
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aomethicg  nmeh  above  meJiocrity  in  bim  ;  bttt  he  is  made 
up  of  BO  many  pretty  littlenesaea,  that  I  stared  at  him 
with  amazement.  His  voice  ia  that  of  a  feminine  whiaper, 
as  if  hia  nerves  would  not  permit  such  a  boisterous 
exertion  as  that  of  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard ; 
when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half 
closed;  waves  his  head  in  circles,  as  if  his  sentiments  were 
to  be  received  as  oracles  ;  and  has  so  much  relaxation  and 
pretension  to  ease  and  delicacy  of  manner,  with  no  persona! 
appearance  to  second  these  prettinesses,  that  I  wondered 
by  what  artificial  means  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
parts  became  compounded.  How  strange  that  we  should 
read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleasure  ;  that  we  should 
say,  this  man  has  no  Btulif  in  him  ;  aU  is  of  consequence  ; 
here  ia  a  character  uneontaminated  with  that  ruhhieh  which 
vre  see  in  so  many  other  men — aad  after  this,  to  meet  the 
garb  of  so  much  littleness. 

The  6th,  7tli,  and  8th.  The  duke  of  Liancourt  having 
an  intention  of  taking  a  farm  into  bis  own  hands,  to  be 
conducted  on  improved  principles  aftj?r  the  English  manner, 
he  desired  me  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowaki, 
to  Liancourt,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the 
liest  means  towards  executing  the  project,  which  I  very 
readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witness  to  a  scene 
which  made  me  smile:  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
chateau  of  Liancourt,  is  a  piece  of  waste  land,  close  to  the 
road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  saw  some  men  very 
busily  at  work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  small  divisions ; 
levelling,  and  digging,  and  bestowing  much  labour  for  so 
poor  a  spot.  I  aied  the  steward  if  he  thought  that  land 
worth  such  an  expeuce  ?  he  repHed,  that  the  poor  people 
in  the  town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared, 
that  the  poor  were  the  nation  ;  that  the  waste  belonged  to 
the  nation  ;  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to  practice,  took 
possession,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to 
cultivate ;  the  duke  not  viewing  .their  industry  vrith  any 
displeasure,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  it.  This  circum- 
stance shews  the  universal  spiidt  that  is  gone  forth ;  and 
proves,  that  were  it  pushed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove 
a  serious  matter  for  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom.  In 
pitbis  case,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it;  for  if  ther* 
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be  one  public  nuisance  greater  than  another,  it  ia  a,  mau 
preserring  the  possession  of  waste  ]ajid,  which  he  will 
neither  cultivate  himaelf,  nor  let  others  cultivate.  The 
miaerable  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  sight  of  wastes 
that  would  feed  thousands.  I  think  them  wise  and 
rational,  aud  philosophical .  in  seizing  such  tracts  ;  and  I 
heartily  wish  there  was  a  law  in  England  for  mating  thia 
action  of  the  French  peaeants  a  legal  one  with  ua. — 72  milea. 
The  9th.  At  breakfast  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries. 
Slona.  Deamarets,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea,  brought  a. 
Memoire  preeente  par  la  Soeiete  Boyale  d' Agriculture,  a 
I'AssembUe  Nationale,  oo  the  means  of  improving  tlie 
aigriculture  of  Prance;  in  which,  among  othw  things,  they 
recommend  great  attention  to  beea,  to  panification,  and  to 
the  obstetrict  art.  On  the  establiahment  of  a  free  and 
patriotic  government,  to  which  the  national  agriculture 
might  look  for  new  and  halcyon  days,  these  were  objects 
doubtleaa  of  the  first  importance.  There  are  some  parts  of 
the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  Called 
fellow  traveller,  Mons.  Nicolay,  and  find  him 
able  person ;  a  great  hotel ;  many  servants  ;  his  father  a 
laarechal  of  France,  and  himaelf  first  president  of  » 
chamber  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  elected 
deputy,  by  the  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  statea-general, 
but  declined  accepting ;  he  has  desired  I  would  dine  with 
him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promises  to  have  Mons.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  aud  deputy,  from  Louviera. 
At  the  National  Assembly — The  count  de  Mirabeau,  speak- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  o£ 
vacation,  in  the  parhament  of  Kennes,  was  truly  eloqaent,, 
— ardent,  lively,  enei^c,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  th» 
aaaembly  of  the  Duchess  d'Anville;  the  Marquis  and 
Madame  Condorcet '  there,  &c.  not  a  word  but  pohticB. 

'  ConiiorDet  (Marquis  de),  celebrateil  g(!Odii>ter,  pbilosopher  ami 
poliliciiui,  represeDted  Paris  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  tbe  Aisna, 
in  tbe  Conti-ncian.  His  intemtjr,  Lrillianl  talent  and  moderaition  xbtq 
faim  a  Ivadin);  place  in  both  bodies.  He  opposed  the  exKution  of  the 
King,  and  was  proscribed  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins.  The  sloiy 
runs  that  Ibe  mathematician  to  .whom  tremendous  problems  wdre 
child's  ptny,  lost  his  life  because  he  did  Bot  know  how  man/  »ggs  uv 
osed  in  an  omolette.  The  author  of  the  "  Pragres  de  I'Esprit  Hnmiin,''' 
had  fled  from  the  proscriptloQa  of  liobeapieire,  to  Autcuit,  and  entering 
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The  10th.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  AsBembly, 
are.  Target,  Chapellier,  Mirabeau,  Bamaye,  Vohiey '  the 
traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the  property  of  the 
clergy,  I'AbW  Syeyea  ;  but  he  has  been  so  much  disguBted 
by  that  step,  that  he  ia  not  near  bo  forward  as  before.  The 
violent  democrats,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  en 
much  republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not  admit  any 
political  necessity  for  having  even  the  name  of  a  king,  are 
called  the  enrages.  They  hare  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins, 
called  the  revolution  club,  which  assembles  every  night. 
in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous  league  was  formed. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  ITL  ;  and  they  are  so  numerous. 
that  all  material  business  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  National  Assembly.  I  called  this  moruing 
on  several  persons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats;  and 
mentioning  this  circumstance  to  them,  as  one  which 
savoured  too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the  kingdom, 
an  idea,  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and 
hazardous ;  I  was  answered,  that  the  predominancy  which 
Paris  assumed,  at  present,  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole  nation  ;  for  if  nothing  were  done, 
but  by  procuring  a  previous  common  consent,  all  great 
opportunities  would  be  lost,  and  the  National  Assembly 
left  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. They,  however,  admitted,  that  it  did  create  great 
jealousies,  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Yersailles,  where 
some  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at 
this  moment,  which  have  the  ting's  person  for  their  object; 
riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of 
bread ;  and  such  movements  are  eei-tainly  very  dangerous, 
for  they  cannot  exist  so  near  Paris,  without  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 


the  ejesof  the  landlady  and  he  was  arrested,  but  eluded  the  gnillotine  by 
means  of  poisou.  His  wife,  the  traoslator  of  Adam  SmJlb,  sarviTedhim. 
She  edited  her  husband's  works.    Died  1832. 

'  Tlie  famous  antborof  the  "Voyage  en  Egjple,"  represented  Anjon 
in  the  Tiers  Elat,  i-scaped  the  gaillotiuc  bj  the  fall  of  liobespierre.  and 
was  appointed  by  the  ConventioD  professor  in  the  newly  established 
Eccle  Normale.      He  became  a  count  and  a'lialor  under  the  Empire. 
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vant^e  of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  very  dJfEereut  end, 
from  what  was,  perhaps,  originally  intended.  I  remarked,  in 
all  these  conTersationa,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  Etmong  tha 
di^UBted  party,  for  setting  the  king  at  liberty,  is  general; 
they  seem  almost  persuaded,  that  the  revolution  nill  not 
be  absolutely  finished  before  some  such  attempts  are  made ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  success,  it  would  undoubtedly 
cost  the  king  his  life ;  and  so  changed  is  the  national 
character,  not  only  in  pomt  of  affection  for  the  person  of 
their  prince,  but  also  in  that  softness  and  humanity,  for 
which  it  has  been  so  much  admired,  that  the  suppositioD 
is  made  without  horror  or  compunction.  In  a  word,  the 
present  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  sort  of  rage ;  it  absorba 
every  other  passion,  and  permits  ni5  other  object  to  remaia 
in  view,  than  what  promises  to  confirm  it,  Dine  with  a 
largo  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's ;  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians  ;  but  I  may  remark 
another  effect  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural, 
wliieh  is,  that  of  lessening,  or  rather  reducing  to  nothing, 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  sex  :  they  mised  themselves 
before  in  everything,  in  order  f»  govern  everything:  I 
think  I  see  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this 
kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  by  their  wives,  who,  iastead 
of  giving  the  ton,  in  questions  of  national  debate,  must 
now  receive  it,  and  must  be  content  to  move  in  the  politicai 
sphere  of  some  celebrated  leader, — that  ia  to  say,  they  are, 
in  fact,  sinking  into  what  nature  intended  them  for; 
they  will  become   more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better 

^  governed. 

'  The  lltb.  The  riots  at  Versailles  are  said  to  be  serions; 
a  plot  is  talked  of,  for  eight  hundred  men  to  inarch,  armed, 
to  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  somebody,  to  join  somebody; 
'  the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly.  and  Necker ; 
and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  eveiy 
moment.  They  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Mons.  Ia 
Fayette  to  issue,  yesterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mods 
of  aseembling  the  militia,  in  case  of  any  suddnn  alan^. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  moov^ 
guard  at  the  Thuilleries  every  day.     See  some  royalists 
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this  morning,  who  assert,  that  the  public  opinion  in  the 
kingdom  is  changing  apace ;  that  pity  for  the  kiag.  and 
disgust  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  have  lately 
done  much:  they  say,  that  any  attempt  at  present  to 
rescue  the  king  would  be  absurd,  for  his  present  situation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  effect,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  general  feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  favour. 
They  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  o£  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  dis- 
gusted, and  injured  body.  (  I  remarked,  that  every  honest 
man  must  hope  no  such  event  would  take  place ;  for  if  a 
counter-revolution  should  he  effected,  it  would  establish  a 
despotism, much heavierthan ever Franceeiperieuced.  This 
they  would  not  allow  ;"jon  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that 
no  government  could,  in  future,  be  secure,  that  did  not 
grant  to  the  people  more  extensive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  possessed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my 
brother  traveller,  the  count  de  Nicolay ;  among  the  com- 
pany, as  the  count  had  promised  me,  was  Mona.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  mt^nitude  of  the  distresses  at  present  in 
Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  had  shewn  me, 
last  year,  at  Louviers,  have  stood  still  nine  months  ;  and 
so  many  spinning  jennies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
people,  under  the  idea  that  such  machines  were  contrary 
to  their  interests,  that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
Li  the  evening,  accompanied  Mona.  La^owski  to  the  Italian 
opera.  La  Eerhiera  di  SevigUa,  by  Paiesello,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  compositions  of  that  truly  great 
master,  Mandini  aud  KaffanelH  excellent,  and  Baletti  a 
sweet  voice.  There  ia  no  such  comic  opera  to  be  seeu  in  ^ 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  house  is  always  full :  this 
will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  music,  as  ever 
can  be  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will 
they  think,  by  and  by,  of  LuUy  and  Eameau  P  And  what 
a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques  ! 

The  12th.     To  the  National  Assembly:— a  debate  on 
the  conduct  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,'  in  the  parliament 
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vantage  of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  very  difEerent  end, 
from  what  waa,  perhaps,  originally  intended.  I  remarked,  in 
all  these  conversations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the 
diBgusted  party,  for  setting  the  king  at  liberty,  is  general; 
they  seem  almost  persuaded,  that  the  revolution  wUl  not 
be  absolutely  finished  before  some  such  attempts  are  made ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  success,  it  would  undonbtedly 
cost  the  king  his  life ;  and  so  changed  is  the  national 
character,  not  only  in  point  of  affection  for  the  person  of 
their  prince,  but  also  in  that  softness  and  humanity,  for 
which  it  has  been  bo  much  admired,  that  the  supposition 
is  made  without  horror  or  compunttion.  In  a  word,  the 
present  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  sort  of  rage ;  it  absorbs 
every  other  passion,  and  permits  nd  other  object  to  remain 
in  view,  than  what  prom-isea  to  confirm  it.  Dine  with  Si 
large  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's;  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians  ;  but  I  may  remark 
another  effect  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural, 
which  is,  that  of  leasening,  or  rather  reducing  to  nothing, 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  sex  :  they  mixed  themselvea 
before  in  everything,  in  order  to  govern  everything :  1 
think  I  see  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this 
kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  bj  their  wives,  who,  instead 
of  giving  the  ton,  in  questions  of  national  debate,  must 
now  receive  it,  and  must  be  content  to  move  in  the  political 
sphere  of  some  celebrated  leader, — that  is  to  say,  they  are, 
in  fact,  sinking  into  what  nature  intended  them  for ;  < 
they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better 
.  governed. 
'  The  11th.  The  riots  at  Versailles  are  said  to  be  serious; 
a  plot  ia  talked  of,  for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed,, 
to  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  somebody,  to  join  somebody; 
the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Keeker;, 
and  very  wUd  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  eveiy 
moment.  They  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Moos.  Ia 
Fayette  to  issue,  yesterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mods 
of  assembling  the  militia,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarc. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  moupT 
guard  at  the  Thuilleriea  every  day.     See  some  royalists 
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3  mommg,  who  assert,  that  the  public  opinion  in  the 
gdoin  is  changing  apace ;  that  pity  for  the  king,  and 
PidiBgUBt  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Aeaenihlj.  have  lately 
done  much:  they  say,  that  any  attempt  at  present  to 
rescue  the  king  would  be  absurd,  for  hia  present  situation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  effect,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  general  feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  fayour. 
They  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  dis- 
gusted, and  injured  body.  (  I  remarked,  that  every  honest 
man  must  hope  no  such  event  would  take  place ;  for  if  a 
counter-revolution  should  be  effected,  it  would  establish  a 
despotism,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  eiperienced.  This 
they  would  not  allow;'; on  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that 
no  government  could,  in  future,  be  eecure,  that  did  not 
grant  to  the  people  more  eitensive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  posaesaed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my 
brother  traveller,  the  count  de  Nicolay ;  among  the  com- 
pany, as  the  count  had  promised  me,  was  Mons.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  magnitude  of  the  distresses  at  present  in 
Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  bad  shewn  me, 
last  year,  at  Louviers,  have  stood  still  nine  months  ;  and 
BO  many  spuming  jennies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
people,  under  the  idea  that  such  maehines  were  contrary 
to  their  interests,  that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
Id  the  evening,  accompanied  Mons.  Lazowski  to  the  Italian 
opera,  Jio.  Berbiera  di  Seviglia,  by  Paiesello,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  compositions  of  that  truly  great 
master.  Mandini  and  Haffanelli  excellent,  and  Baletti  a 
sweet  voice.  There  ia  no  aucii  comic  opera  to  be  seen  iu 
Italy,  as  thie  of  Paris,  and  the  house  ia  always  full :  thin 
will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  music,  as  ever 
can  be  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will 
tliey  think,  by  and  bj,  of  Lxilly  and  Eameau  ?  And  what 
a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques  ! 

The  12th.     To  the  National  Aaaembly:— a  debate  on 

the  conduct  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,'  in  the  parliament 

'  Cbambre  des  vncations,  chambre  chug^  detsudre  la  jualioe  peudant 
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mittance,  which  had  heca  particularly  enquired  into,  was 
to  mjeterious  and  obBCure,  that  the  naked  fact  only  ooald 
be  discovered ;  but  every  person  present  asserted  the  troth 
of  it.  Other  gentlemen  united  the  two  facts,  and  were 
ready  to  suppose  them  connected.  I  remarked,  that  if 
England  had  really  interfered,  which  appeared  to  me  in- 
■:redible,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  it  would  have  beea 
either  in  the  Une  of  her  supposed  interest,  or  in  that  of  the 
king's  supposed  inclination  ;  that  these  happened  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  if  money  were  remitted  from  that 
kingdom,  moat  assuredlyit  would  Ite  to  support  the  falling 
interest  of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detach  from  it 
any  force  whatever ;  in  such  a  case,  remittance  from 
England  might  go  to  Metz,  for  keeping  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  sent  to  Brest  to  corrupt  them, 
the  idea  of  which  was  grossly  absurd.  All  seemed  inclined 
to  admit  the  justness  of  this  remark,  but  they  adhered  to 
the  two  facts,  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might 
not.  be  connected.  At  this  dinner,  according  to  custom, 
most  of  the  deputies,  especially  the  younger  ones,  were 
dressed  aupalissoTi,,  maay  of  them  without  powder  in  their 
hair,  and  some  in  boots ;  not  above  four  or  five  were  neatly 
dressed.  How  times  are  changed !  When  they  had  no- 
thing better  to  attend  to,  the  fashionable  Parisians  were 
correctness  itself,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  toilette,  and 
were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  people ;  but  now  they 
have  something  of  more  importance  than  dresa  to  occupy 
them  ;  and  the  light  airy  charaeter  that  was  usually  given 
them,  will  have  no  foundatioo  in  truth.  Every  thing  in 
this  world  depends  on  government. 

The  13th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late 
last  night,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  on  two  accounta — 
one  to  get  at  the  baron  de  Bcsenval,'  who  is  in  prison,  in 
order  to  hang  him ;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  2/1  the 
pound.  They  eat  it  at  present  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two 
millions  a-year  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  they  demand  a  further  reduction.     However,  the  cur. 

'  Tbe  Baron  de  Bcsenral  wilh  the  M&rquiB  de  Fhitus  and  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother,  wu  accuiied  of  plotting  ngainst  tbe  constitutioiu 
Beseninl  oblsined  hia  liberty,  but  Fevras  wits  eiecuted.  The  scheme 
ivas  to  |itace  tbe  king  at  tbe  bead  of  ao  army  at  P^roone. 
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rent  discourse  is,  that  Favras.  an  adventurer  also  in  priaon. 
must  be  hanged  to  satisfy  the  people ;  for  as  to  BeseoTal. 
the  Swiaa  cantons  have  remonstrated  bo  firmly,  that  they 
will  not  dare  to  execute  him.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thousand  horse  and  foot 
are  now  patrolling  the  streets.  The  report  of  plots,  to 
carry  off  the  king,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one;  and  it  is 
said,  these  movements  of  the  people,  us  veil  as  those  at 
Tersailles,  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but 
instigated  by  the  aristocrats ;  and  if  permitted  to  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove 
the  part  only  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  government. 
That  they  have  reason  to  be  alert  is  undoubted;  for  though 
there  should  actually  be  no  plots  in  existence,  yet  there  is 
ao  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  such  a  probability^  of 
their  being  formed,  that  aupineness  would  probably  create 
them.  I  have  met  with  the  lieutenant- colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horae,  who  is  come  from  hia  quarters,  and  who 
asserts,  that  his  whole  regiment,  officers  and  men,  are  now 
at  the  king's  devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he 
called,  and  would  eseeute  whatever  he  ordered,  not  con. 
trary  to  their  ancient  feelings ;  but  that  they  would  not 
have  been  inclined  to  be  so  obedient  before  he  was  brought 
to  Faria ;  and  from  the  conversation  he  has  had  with  the 
ofUcers  of  other  regiments,  he  believes  that  the  same  spirit 
pervades  their  corps  also.  If  any  serious  plans  have  been 
tid.  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  king, 
and  their  execution  has  been,  or  shall  be  prevented, 
posterity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  information  of 
it  than  this  age.  Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  sovereigns, 
and  of  all  the  great  nobihty  in  Europe,  are  on  the  French 
revolution ;  they  look  with  amazement,  and  eren  with 
terror,  upon  a  situation  which  may  possibly  be  hereafter 
their  own  case  ;  and  they  must  expect,  with  anxiety,  that 
some  attempts  will  be  made  to  reverse  an  example,  that 
will  not  want  copies,  whenever  the  period  is  favourable  to 
make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  select 
party ;  politicians  they  must  be,  if  they  are  Frenchinen, 
The  question  was  discussed.  Are  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  present,  real,  or  are  they  in- 
vented by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the 
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spirits  of  tlie  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themselves 
to  secure  the  govemment  on  its  new  foundation  irre- 
versibly ? 

The  14th.  Plots !  plots  !— the  marquis  La  Fayette,  laBt 
night,  took  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  Champs  Elygeee, 
out  of  eleven  hundred  that  were  colJected,  They  had 
powder  and  ball,  but  no  musquets.  Who?  and  what  are 
they  ?  is  the  question ;  but  an  answer  is  not  so  easily  to 
be  had.  Brigands,  according  to  some  accounts,  that  have 
collected  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpose ;  people  from  Ver- 
sailles by  others ;  Gtermans  by  a  third ;  but  every  one 
would  make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a  plot  laid 
for  a  couater-r evolution.  Reports  are  so  various  and  con- 
tradictory, that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  them ; 
nor  credit  given  to  one-tenth  of  what  is  asserted.  It  is 
singular,  and  has  been  much  commented  on,  that  Ia 
Fayette  would  not  trust  hia  standing  troops,  as  they  may 
be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thousand  regularly  paid,  and  of 
whom  the  French  guards  form  a  considerable  portion,  but 
ho  took,  for  the  expedition,  the  bourgeoise  only ;  which  has 
elated  the  latter  as  much  aa  it  has  disgusted  the  former. 
The  moment  seems  big  with  events ;  there  is  on  anxiety, 
an  expectation,  an  uncertainty,  and  suspense  that  ia  visible 
in  every  eye  one  meets;  and  even  the  best  informed 
people,  and  the  least  liable  to  be  led  away  by  popular  re- 
ports, are  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  some 
unknown  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  rescue  the  king, 
and  overturn  the  National  Assembly.  Many  persons  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Dauphin  away,  without  endangering  them,  for 
which  attempt  the  Thuilleries  is  particularly  well  situated, 
provided  a  body  of  troops,  of  sufBcient  force,  were  in 
readiness  to  receive  them.  In  such  a  case,  there  would  be 
a  civil  war,  which,  perhaps,  would  end  in  despotism,  what- 
ever party  came  off  victorious;  consequently  such  an 
attempt,  or  plan,  could  not  originate  in  any  bosom  from 
true  patriotism.  If  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pass  much 
of  my  time  in  good  company  at  Paris,  I  have  also  no  small 
trouble  in  turning  over  books,  MSS.  aad  papers,  which  I 
cannot  see  in  Ecgland :  this  employs  many  hours  a  day, 
with  what  I  borrow  from  the  night,  in  making  notes.     I 
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^V  haTe  procured  also  some  public  recorcls,  the  copying  of 
^H  irhicli  demands  time.  He  who  wishes  to  give  a.  good 
^F  account  of  such  a.  kingdom  as  PraJice,  must  be  inde- 
fatigable in  the  seajch  of  materials;  for  let  him  collect 
with  all  the  care  possible,  yet  when  he  comes  to  sit 
down  coolly  to  the  examination  and  arrangement,  will 
find,  that  much  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  of  no  real 
consequence,  and  more,  possibly,  that  is  absolutely  use- 

The  15th.  To  the  Palaia  Royal,  to  view  the  pictures  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,'  which  I  had  tried  once  or  twice  before 
to  do  in  vain.  IThe  collection  is  known  to  be  very  rich,  in 
pieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters ;  some  finished 
with  all  the  exquisite  attention  which  that  school  gave  to 
minute  expression.  But  it  is  a  genre  little  interesting'. 
Then  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  artists  are  at  hand :  of 
these  the  collection  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  Baphael, 
Hanibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Dominichino,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Teronese.  The  first  picture  in  the  collection,  and  one  of 
the  finest  that  ever  came  from  the  easel,  is  that  of  the 
three  Maries,  and  the  dead  Christ,  by  H.  Carracci;  the 
powers  of  expression  cannot  go  further.  There  is  the  St. 
John  of  Eaphael,  the  same  picture  as  those  of  Florence  and 
Bologna;  and  an  inimitable  Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  same 
fp-eat  master.  A  Venus  bathing,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Titian, 
Iiucretia,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Iieda,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
and  also  by  Tintoretto,  Mars  and  Venus,  and  several 
others,  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  naked  figure  of  a  woman, 
by  Bonieu,  a  French  painter,  now  living,  a  pleasing  piece. 
Some  noble  pictures,  by  Pousain  and  Le  Seur.  The  apart- 
ments must  disappoint  every  one  :^I  did  not  see  one  good 
room,  and  all  inferior  to  the  rank  and  immense  fortune  of 
the  possessor,  certainly  the  first  subject  in  Europe.  Dine 
at  the  duke  of  Liancourt's :  among  the  company  was  Mons. 
de  Bougainville,'  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  agreeable 
BrS  well  as  sensible  ;  the  count  de  CasteUane,  and  the  count 

'  This  rioh  collection  tras  afWrwarda  dispersed  tbrougliout  Europe. 

■  BoDgainvilte,  Louis  Antoine  Comie  de(17:29.1gll).  The  discoverer 
«f  the  SamoBii  groap,  or  Naiigator's  lalBods,  was  as  famous  in  his  own 
country  as  Cook  in  our  own.  Hia  "  Description  d'nn  TOf  age  au  tout  da 
Monde,"  WHS  published  in  1771-2- 
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de  Moatmoreaci,  two  young  legislators,  as  enrages  as  if 
their  Bamea  were  only  Bemave  or  Ral>eau.  In  some  allu- 
sions to  the  constitution  of  England,  I  found  they  hold  it 
very  cheap,  in  regard  to  poUtical  liberty.  The  ideas  of  the 
moment,  relative  to  plots  and  eoaapiracies  were  discussed, 
but  they  seemed  very  generally  to  agree,  that,  however  the 
constitution  might,  by  such  means,  be  delayed,  it  was  ni 
absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  At  night 
to  the  national  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Koya], 
a  building  in  the  gardens,  or  area,  of  that  palace,  the  most 
whimsical  and  expensive  folly  that  is  easily  to  be  imagined: 
it  is  a  large  ball  room,  sunk  half  iis  height  under  ground  ; 
and,  as  if  this  circumstance  were  not  sufficiently  adapted 
to  make  it  damp  enough,  a  garden  is  planted  on  the  roof, 
and  a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  spirting  je(s  ^eau,  have  undoubtedly  made  it 
a  delicious  place,  for  a  winter's  entertainment.  The  ex- 
[)ence  of  this  gew-gaw  building,  the  project  of  some  of  the 
duke  of  Orlean's  friends,  I  suppose,  and  executed  at  his  ex- 
])ence,  would  have  established  an  English  farm,  with  all 
its  principles,  buildings,  live  stock,  tools,  and  crops,  on  a 
scale  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  first  sovereign  of 
Europe  ;  for  it  would  have  converted  five  thousand  aipents 
of  desert  into  a  garden.  As  to  the  restdt  of  the  mode  that 
hoe  been  pursued,  of  investing  such  a  capital,  I  know  no 
epithet  equal  to  its  merits.  It  is  meant  to  be  concert,  ball, 
coffee,  and  bilhard  room,  with  shops,  Ac.  designed  to  be 
something  in  the  style  of  the  amusements  of  our  Pantheon. 
There  were  music  and  singing  to  night,  but  the  room  being 
almost  empty,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  equally  cold  and 
sombre. 

The  16th.  The  idea  of  plots  and  conspiracies  has  come 
to  such  a  height  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volution. The  disgust  that  spreads  every  day  at  their 
TansactioDs,  arises  more  from  the  king's  situation  than 
'rom  any  other  circumstance.  They  cannot,  after  the 
icenea  that  have  passed,  venture  to  set  him  at  liberty  be- 
:ore  the  constitution  ii  finished :  and  they  dread,  at  the 
lame  time,  a  change  working  in  his  favour  in  the  miods  of 
he  people :  in  this  dilemma,  a  plan  is  laid  for  persuading 
lis  majesty  to  go  suddenly  to  the  National  Assembly,  and. 
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Q  a  speech,  to  declare  himeelf  perfectly  satisfied  "reith  their 
I  proceedings,  and  to  consider  himself  as  at  the  head  of  the 
L  teTolution,  in  terms  so  couched,  aa  to  take  away  a.11  idea 
lor  pretence  of  his  bemg  in  a  state  of  confinement  or 
t«oercion.  This  ia  at  present  a  favourite  plan ;  the  only 
•  ■difficultj'  will  be,  to  persuade  the  Ving  to  take  a  step  that 
1  will  apparently  preclude  him  from  whatever  turn  or  ad- 
I  vantage  the  genera!  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  ia 
I  his  favour  ;  for,  after  such  a  measure,  he  will  have  reason 
[  to  expect  that  his  friends  will  second  the  views  of  the 
f  demoeratical  party,  from  an  absolute  despair  of  any  other 
L  principles  becoming  efficient  It  is  thought  probable,  that 
[  this  scheme  will  be  brought  about ;  and  if  it  is,  it  will  do 
J  more  to  ease  their  apprehensions  of  any  attempts  than  any 
I  other  plan.     I  have  been  among  the  booksellers,  with  a 

■  catalogue  in  hand  to  collect  pubhcations.  which,  unfor- 
I  traiately  for  my  purse,  I  find  I  must  have  on  various 
E  topics,  that  concern  the  present  state  of  Prance. — These 

■  Are  now  every  day  so  numerous,  especially  on  the  subjects 
m'ot  commerce,  colonies,  finances,  taxation,  deficit,  &c.  not  to 

Xak  of  the  subject  immediately  of  the  revolution  itaelf, 
t  it  demands  many  hours  every  day  to  lesaen  the  num- 
I  l)er  to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.  The  coUectioa 
f  the  duke  of  Lianeourt  has  made  from  the  very  commence- 
\  ment  of  the  revolution,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  notables, 
I-Sb  prodigious,  and  has  cost  many  hundred  louis  d'ors.  It 
*i  uncommonly  complete,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  the 
reatest  value,  to  consult  on  abundance  of  curious  ques- 

The  17th.     The  plan  I  mentioned  yesterday,  that  was 
■'proposed  to  the  king,  was  urged  in  vain :  his  majesty  re- 
\  ceived  the  proposition  in  such  a  manner  as  does  not  leave 
l.any  great  hope  of  the  scheme  being  executed  ;  but  the 
f  marquis  La  Fayette  is  so  strenuous  for  its  being  brought 
lahout,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  abandoned;  but  proposed 
I  ^ain  at  a  more  favourable  moment.     The  royalists,  who 
w  of  this  plan  (for  the  public  have  it  not) ,  are  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  its  failing.     The  refusal  ia  attributed  to 
the  Queen.     Another  circumstance,  which  gives  great  dis- 
quiet at  present  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  are  the 
,  accounts  daily  received  from  all  parte  of  the  kingdom,  of 
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the  distresH,  and  even  starving  condition  of  tlie  nia.nufa6- 
tarere,  artists,'  and  sailors,  which,  grow  more  and  m 
seriouB,  and  must  make  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  overtura 
the  revolution  so  much  the  more  alarining  oad  dangerous. 
,  The  only  branch  of  industry  in  the  kingdom,  that  remains 
/  flonriehiDg,  is  the  trade  to  the  sugar-colonies ;  and  the 
scheme  of  emaacipating  the  negroes,  or  at  least  of  putting 
an  end  to  importing  them,  which  they  borrowed  from 
England,  has  thrown  Nantes,  Havre,  MaraeiUeB,  Bourdeam, 
and  all  other  places  connected  Becondarily  with  that  com- 
merce, into  the  utmost  agitation.  The  count  do  Mirabean 
says  publicly,  that  he  is  sure  of  carrying  the  vote  to  put  a 
end  to  negro  slavery — it  is  very  much  the  conversation  at 
present,  and  principally  amongst  the  leaders,  who  say,  that 
as  the  revolution  was  founded  on  philosophy,  and  supported 
by  metaphysics,  such  a  plan  cannot  but  be  congenial.  But 
surely  trade  depends  on  practice  much  more  than  on  theory ; 
and  the  planters  and  merchants,  who  come  to  Paris  to  op- 
pose the  scheme,  are  better  prepared  to  shew  the  impor- 
tauee  of  their  commerce,  than  to  reason  philosophically  on 
tho  demerits  of  slavery.  Many  pubHcations  have  appeared 
on  the  subject— some  deserving  attention. 

The  18th.  At  the  duke  of  Liancourt's  dinner,  to-day, 
meet  the  marquis  de  Casaux,  the  author  of  the  mechanism 
of  societies ;  notwithstanding  all  the  warmth,  and  even  fire 
of  argument,  and  vivafflfy  of  manner  and  composition  for 
which  his  writings  are  remarkable,  he  is  perfectly  mild  and 
placid  in  conversation,  with  little  of  that  effervescence  one 
would  look  for  from  Ms  books.  There  was  a  remarkable 
assertion  made  to-day,  at  table,  by  the  count  de  Marguerite, 
before  near  thirty  deputies  ;  speaking  of  the  determination 
on  the  Toulon  business,'  he  said,  it  was  openly  supported 
by  deputies,  under  the  avowal  that  more  insurrections  wore 


'  Out  author's  nee  of  this  word  is  now  obsolete. 

"  How  Ml  hnUd  ships  and  dreodfiil  ordnance  caat, 
Instruct  tlie  artist  and  reward  their  haste." 

Walleh. 

»  A  sedition  that  broke  ont  Dee.  1,  17S9.     The  Connt  Albert  de 
ioin,  and  other  otRcers,  were  thrown  into  prison,  accnsed  of  insnll 
the  Garde  Nationale,     See  Le  Monitew,  Dec.  11,  1789. 
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^Hoecessaiy.  I  looked  round  the  table,  expecting  some  de- 
^Vtieive  answer  to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
^*  that  no  one  replied  a  word.  Mons.  Volney,  the  traveller, 
after  a  pause  of  some  momenta,  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  Toulon  had  acted  right,  and  were  justifiable 
in  what  they  had  done.  The  history  of  this  Toulon  busi- 
ness is  known  to  all  the  world.  This  count  de  Marguerite 
has  a  tete  dure  and  a  steady  conduct — it  may  be  believed 
that  he  is  not  ao  ejira^S.  At  dinner,  M.  Blin,  deputy  from 
S])aifl,  mentioning  the  conduct  of  the  revolution  club  at  the 
Jacobijis,  said,  we  have  given  yon  a  good  president ;  and 
then  asked  the  count  why  he  did  not  come  among  them? 
He  answered,  Je  tne  (rowve  heureux  en  verile  de  n'avmr 
jamaie  414  d^aticwne  eociitS  politique  parlicaUere ;  je  pense 
qae  mesfoncHona  aoni  pvhliguei,  el  qu'eUes  pewveiU  aieSment 
Be  remplw  tans  agsodatione  parlicHlieres.  He  got  no  reply 
here.- — At  night,  Mons.  Decretot,  and  Mons.  Blin,  carried 
me  to  the  revolution  club  at  the  Jacobiiis  ;  the  room  where 
thoy  assemble,  is  that  in  which  the  famous  league  was 
signed,  as  it  has  been  observed  above.  There  were  above 
one  hundred  deputies  present,  with  a  president  in  the 
chair ;  I  was  handed  to  him,  and  announced  aa  the  author 
of  the  Aritlimetique  Politique  ;  the  president  standing  up, 
repeated  my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there 

were  any  objections None ;  and  this  is  all  the  ceremony, 

not  merely  of  an  introduction,  but  an  election :  for  I  was 
told,  that  now  I  was  free  to  be  present  when  I  pleased, 
being  a  foreigner.  Ten  or  a  dozen  other  elections  were 
made.  In  this  club,  the  business  that  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  National  AsBembly  is  regularly  debated ;  the 
motions  are  read,  that  are  intended  to  be  made  there,  and 
rejected  or  corrected  and  approved.  When  these  have 
been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party  are  engaged  to  sup- 
port them.  Plans  of  conduct  are  there  determined ;  proper 
persons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  presidents 
of  the  Assembly  named.  And  I  may  add,  that  such  is 
the  majority  of  numbers,  that  whatever  passes  in  this 
club,  is  almost  sure  to  pass  in  the  Assembly.  In  the 
evening  at  the  dutchess  d'Anville's,  in  whose  house  I  never 
failed  of  spending  my  time  agreeably. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  circumstances  of  travelling 
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into  other  countriee,  is  the  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
difEereuce  of  customs  amongst  difEerent  nations  in  the 
conunon  oceurrences  of  life.  In  the  art  of  living,  the 
French  have  generaJly  been  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  Europe, 
to  have  mtM^e  the  greatest  proficiency,  and  their  mannerB 
have  been  accordinglv  more  imitated,  and  their  customs 
more  adopted  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Of  their 
cookery,  there  is  but  one  opinion  i  for  every  man  in  Eu- 
rope, that  can  afford  a  great  table,  either  keeps  a  French 
cook,  or  one  instructed  in  the  same  manner.  That  it  is 
far  beyond  our  own,  I  have  no  doubt  in  asserting.  We 
have  about  half  a  dozen  real  Enghah  dishes,  that  exceed 
any  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met  with  in  France ;  by 
Enghsh  dishes  I  mean,  a  turbot  and  lobster  sauce — ham 
and  chicken — turtle — a  haunch  of  venison — a  turkey  and 
oysters — and  after  these,  there  is  an  end  of  an  English 
table.  It  is  an  idle  prejudice,  to  class  roast  beef  among 
them ;  for  there  is  not  better  beef  in  the  world  than  at 
Paris.  Large  handsome  pieces  were  almost  constantly  on 
the  considerable  tables  I  have  dined  at.  The  variety  given 
by  their  cooks,  U>  the  same  thing,  is  aetomehing ;  they 
dress  an  hundred  dishes  in  an  hundred  different  ways,  and 
most  of  them  excellent ;  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  have 
a  savouriness  and  flavour,  from  rich  sauces,  that  are  abso- 
lutely wanted  to  our  greens  boiled  in  water.  This  variety 
is  not  striking,  in  the  comparison  of  a  great  table  in  France 
with  another  in  England ;  but  it  is  manifest  in  an  instant, 
between  the  tables  of  a  French  and  English  family  of 
small  fortune.  The  English  dinner,  of  a  joint  of  meat  and 
a  pudding,  as  it  is  called,  or  pot  luck,  with  a  neighbour,  is 
bad  Inck  in  England ;  the  same  fortune  in  France  ^ves, 
by  means  of  cookery  only,  at  least  four  dishes  to  one 
among  us,  and  spreads  a  small  table  incomparably  better. 
A  regular  dessert  with  us  is  expected,  at  a  considerable 
table  only,  or  at  a  moderate  one,  when  a  formal  entertain- 
ment ia  given ;  in  France  it  ia  as  essential  to  the  smallest 
dinner  as  to  the  largest ;  if  it  consists  only  of  a  bunch  of 
dried  grapes,  or  an  apple,  it  will  be  as  regularly  served  as 
the  soup.  I  have  met  with  persons  in  England,  who 
imagine  the  sobriety  of  a  French  table  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine  are  all  that  a  man 
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can  get  at  dinner ;  this  is  an  error ;  your  servant  mixes 
the  wine  and  water  in  what  proportion  you  please;  and 
large  bowls  of  clean  glasses  are  set  before  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  some  friends  of  the  family,  at  different 
parts  of  the  table,  for  serving  the  richer  and  rarer  sorts  of 
wines,  which  are  drunk  in  this  manner  freely  enough.  The 
whole  nation  are  scrupulously  neat  in  refusing  to  drink 
out  of  glasses  used  by  other  people.  At  the  house  of  a 
carpenter  or  blacksmith,  a  tumbler  is  set  to  every  cover. 
This  results  from  the  common  beverage  being  wine  and 
water ;  but  if  at  a  large  table,  as  in  England,  there  were 
porter,  beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
three  or  four  tumblers  or  goblets  to  stand  by  every  plate  ; 
and  equally  so  for  the  servants  to  keep  such  a  number 
separate  and  distinct.  In  table-linen,  they  are,  I  think, 
cleaner  and  wiser  than  the  English :  that  the  change  may 
be  incessant,  it  is  every  where  coarse.  The  idea  of  dining 
without  a  napkin  seems  ridiculous  to  a  Frenchman,  but  in 
England  we  dine  at  the  tables  of  people  of  tolerable  for- 
tune, without  them.  A  journeyman  carpenter  in  France 
has  his  napkin  as  regularly  as  his  fork ;  and  at  an  inn, 
the  file  always  lays  a  clean  one  to  every  cover  that  is 
spread  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  lowest  order  of  pedestrian 
travellers.  The  expence  of  linen  in  England  is  enormous, 
from  its  fineness ;  siirely  a  great  change  of  that  which  is 
coarse,  would  be  much  more  rational.  In  point  of  cleanli- 
ness, I  think  the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided ;  the 
French  are  cleaner  in  their  persons,  and  the  English  in 
their  houses  ;  I  speak  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  individuals  of  considerable  fortune.  A  hidet  in  France 
is  as  universally  in  every  apartment,  as  a  bason  to  wash 
your  hands,  which  is  a  trait  of  personal  cleanliness  I  wish 
more  common  in  England ;  on  the  other  hand  their  neces- 
sary houses  are  temples  of  abomination ;  and  the  practice 
of  spitting  about  a  room,  which  is  amongst  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  ranks,  is  detestable:  I  have  seen  a 
gentleman  spit  so  near  the  cloaths  of  a  dutchess,  that  I 
have  stared  at  his  unconcern.  In  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  stables,  the  English  far  exceed  the  French;  horses, 
grooms,  harness,  and  change  of  equipage ;  in  the  provinces 
you  see  cabriolets  imdoubtedly  of  the  last  century;   an 
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determination  to  render  himself  maater  of  tlie  great  ques- 
tions which  were  then  in  debate,  was  seconded  by  that 
attention;  and  application  which  was  necessary  in  a  period, 
when  none  bat  men  of  business  could  be  of  importance  ' 
the  state.  IVom  the  first  assembhng  of  the  States  General, 
he  resolved  to  take  the  party  of  freedom  ;  and  would  hare 
joined  the  (iers  at  first,  if  the  orders  of  his  constitnents  had 
not  prevented  it ;  he  desired  them,  however,  either  to  con- 
Bent  to  that  step  or  to  elect  anuther  represeiitative ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declared,  that  if 
ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  country  became  incompatible 
with  his  office  at  court,  he  would  resign  it ;  an  act  that  w 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  have  been  absurd,  after 
the  Tring  himself  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution.  By 
espousing  the  popular  cause,  he  acted  conformably  to  the 
'  principles  of  all  his  ancestors,  who  in  the  civil  wars  and 
confusions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  opposed 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court.  The  decisive  steps 
which  this  nobleman  toot  at  Versailles,  in  advising  the 
king,  &c.  &c.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  He  is,  n 
doubtedly,  to  be  esteemed  one  of  those  who  have  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  revolution,  but  he  has  been  in- 
variably guided  by  constitutioiial  motives  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  he  has  been  as  much  averse  from  uimecesBary  violence 
and  sanguinary  measures,  as  those  who  were  the  most 
attached  to  the  ancient  government. — With  my  excellent 
friend  Lazowski,  I  spent  my  last  evening  ;  he  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  reside  upon  a  farm  in  France, 
and  I  enticing  him  to  quit  French  bustle  for  English  tran- 
quillity. 

The  20th — 2Sth.  By  the  dihgence  to  London,  where  I 
arrived  the  25th  ;  though  in  the  most  commodious  seat,  yet 
languishing  for  a  horae,  which,  after  all,  aifords  the  best 
means  of  travelling.  Passing  from  the  first  company  of 
Paris  to  the  rabble  which  one  sometimes  meets  in  diligences 
ia  contrast  sufficient. — but  the  idea  of  returning  to  England, 
to  my  family,  and  friends,  made  all  things  appear  smooth. 
—272  miles. 

The  30th.  To  Bradfield ;  and  here  terminate,  I  hope, 
my  travels.  After  having  surveyed  the  agriculture  and 
political  resources  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  do  the  same 
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witli  France,  was  certainly  a  great  object,  tlie  importance 
of  which  animated  me  to  the  attempt:  and  however 
pleasing  it  may  be  to  hope  for  the  ability  of  giving  a  better 
account  of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  has  ever  been 
laid  before  the  public,  yet  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  feel, 
at  present,  is  the  prospect  of  remaining,  for  the  future,  on 
a  farm,  in  that  calm  and  undisturbed  retirement,  which  is 
suitable  to  my  fortune,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  agreeable 
to  my  disposition. — 72  miles. 


i 


ON  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  FRANCE 


THE  groaa  inf  amy  which  attended  leUres  de  eacliet  and 
the  Baatile,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
made  them  esteemed  in  England,  by  people  not  well  in- 
formed, as  the  moat  prominent  featurea  of  the  despotism  o£ 
France.  They  were  certainly  carried  to  an  aoceea  hardly 
credible ;  to  the  length  of  being  sold,  witli  blanks,  to  be  : 
filled  up  with  names  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser ;  who  '■ 
was  thus  able,  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenge,  to 
tear  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  hia  family,  and  bury  him  in 
a  dungeon,  where  he  would  exist  forgotten,  and  die  un- 
■  known ! '- — But  aueh  escessea  could  not  be  o 


B  '  An  anecdote,  whkh  1  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on, 
will  explain  the  profligacy  of  govaniment,  in  respect  to  these  arbitrary 
imprisonmeDts.  Lord  Albetnarle,  when  ambosBiidof  in  france,  ubont 
the  year  1753,  negotiating  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  the  AmeriFan 
colonies,  which,  three  jeara  after,  produced  the  war,  calling  one  day  on 
(be  minister  for  foreign  atfaire,  was  introduced,  for  &  few  minutes,  into 
bis  cabinet,  white  he  finished  a  short  conmrsation  in  (he  apartmeDt  ia 
which  he  usually  received  those  who  conferred  witli  him.  As  his  lord- 
ship walked  badiwards  and  forwards,  in  a  very  small  room  (a  French 
cabinet  is  never  a  large  one],  he  coiOd  not  help  seeing  a  paper  lying  on 
the  table,  written  in  a  large  legible  hand,  and  containing  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Basiile,  in  which  the  first  name  was  Gordon.  When 
the  minister  entered,  lord  Albemarle  apologized  for  hia  involuntarily  w- 
marking  the  paper ;  the  other  replied,  that  it  was  nnt  of  the  least  con- 
sequence, for  they  made  no  secret  of  the  names.  Lord  A.  then  sa^ 
that  he  had  seen  the  name  at  Gordon  first  In  the  list,  and  he  begged  to 
know,  as  in  all  probability  Qie  person  of  this  name  was  a  Bntish  subject, 
iiD  what  account  he  had  been  put  into  the  Bastile.  The  minister  told 
him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  would  make  the  proper 
inquiries.  The  next  time  he  saw  lord  Albemarle,  he  informed  hmi, 
that,  on  inquiring  into  the  cose  of  Gordon,  he  could  find  m  person  who 
could  give  him  the  least  information ;  on  which  he  bad  Gordon  himself 
intern^Bled,  who  eolenmly  affirmed,  that  he  had  nut  (be  smallest  know- 
ledge, or  even  Buspicion,  of  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  hot  that  he 
had  been  confined  30  yean ;  however,  added  the  minister,  T  ordered  him 
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country ;  and  they  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  from 
the  accession  o(  the  present  King.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and  middle  rants,  could 
sufEer  very  Uttle  from  such  engines,  and  aa  few  of  them  are 
objects  of  jealousy,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  complain 
of,  it  is  uou  probable  they  would  ever  have  been  brought  to 
take  arms.  The  abuses  attending  the  levy  of  taxes  were 
heavy  and  universal.  The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into. 
generalities,  with  an  inteodant  at  the  head  of  each,  into 
whose  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  was  delegated 
for  every  thing  except  the  military  authority ;  but  particu-i 
larly  for  all  affairs  of  finance.  The  generalities  were  sab^L 
divided  into  elections,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  etih-de-. 
legui,  appointed  by  the  intendant.  The  rolls  of  the  taUle,. 
eapHation,  vin^iemea,  and  other  tasea.  were  distributed 
among  districts,  parishes,  and  individuals,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  intendant,  who  could  exempt,  change,  add,  or 
diminish,  at  pleasure.  Such  an  enormous  power,  con-, 
stautly  acting,  and  from  which  no  man  was  free,  m^ht  la 
the  nature  of  things,  degenerate  in  many  cases  into  abso- 
lute tyxaaay.  It  must  be  obvious,  thtbt  the  friends,  ao- 
quaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,  and  of  all 
his  Bub-deUgnes,  and  the  friends  of  these  friends,  to  a  long 
chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured  in  taxation  at  the 
espeuce  of  their  miserable  neighbours  ;  and  that  noblemen^ 
in  favour  at  court,  to  whose  protection  the  intendant  him- 
self would  naturally  look  up,  could  find  little  difficulty  in 
throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  on  others, 
without  a  similar  support.  Instances,  and  even  gross  ones, 
have  been  reported  to  me  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  made  me  shudder  at  the  oppression  to  which  niunbers 
must  have  been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours  granted 
to  such  crooked  influence.  But,  without  recurring  to  such 
cases,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  poor  people 
paying  heavy  taxes,  from  which  tlie  nobility  and  clei^ 
were  exempted  ?  A  cruel  aggravation  of  their  misery,  to  see 
those  who  could  best  afford  to  pay,  exempted  because  able  I 
It  large.     !;iicti  a  case  wudU 


:e  by  Arthur  Young  eic«pt  wben  gpetified. — Er>. 
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— The  inrolments  for  the  militia,  -which  the  cahiers  call  an 
injustice  without  example,^  were  another  dreadful  scourge  on 
the  peasantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted  from 
it,  occasioned  in  some  degree  that  mischievous  population, 
which  brought  beings  into  the  world,  in  order  for  Httle  else 
than  to  be  starved.  The  corvees,  or  police  of  the  roads, 
were  annually  the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers ; 
more  than  300  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one 
vale  in  Loraine :  all  these  oppressions  fell  on  the  tiers  etat 
only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been  equally  exempted 
from  tailles,  militia,  and  corvees.  The  penal  code  of  finance 
makes  one  shudder  at  the  horrors  of  punishment  inade- 
quate to  the  crime.*  A  few  features  will  sufficiently  cha- 
racterize the  old  government  of  France. 

1.  Smugglers  of  salt,  armed  and  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  five,  in  Provence,  a  fine  of  500  liv.  and  nine  years 
gallies ; — in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  death, 

2.  Smugglers  armed,  assembled,  but  in  number  under 
five,  a  fine  of  300  liv.  and  three  years  gallies.  Second 
offence,  death, 

3.  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horses,  carts,  or 
boats ;  a  fine  o/ 300  liv.  if  not  paid,  three  years  gallies.  Second 
offence,  400  liv.  and  nine  years  gallies, — In  Dauphin^, 
second  offence,  gallies  for  life.  In  Provence,  ^ve  years  gallies, 

4.  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  salt  on  their  backs,  and 
without  arms,  a  fine  of  200  liv.  and,  if  not  paid,  are  flogged 
and  branded.  Second  offence,  a  fine  of  300  liv.  and  six 
years  gallies, 

^  "  Nob.  Briey,"  p.  6,  &c.  &c. 

^  It  is  calculated  by  a  writer  (''  Recherches  et  Consid.  par  M.  le  Baron 
de  Cormer^,"  torn.  ii.  p.  187)  very  well  informed  on  every  subject  of 
finance,  that,  upon  an  average,  there  were  annually  taken  up  and  sent 
to  prison  or  the  gallies.  Men,  2340.  Women,  896.  Children,  201. 
Total,  3437.  300  of  these  to  the  gallies  (tom.  i.  p.  112).  The  salt  con- 
fiscated from  these  miserable  people  amounted  to  12,633  quintals,  which, 
at  the  mean  price  of  8  liv.  are,  .         .         .         .         101,064  Uv, 


2772  lb.  of  salted  flesh,  at  10/. 
1086  horses,  at  50  liv. 
52  carts,  at  150  liv.  • 

Fines 

Seized  in  houses  • 


1,386 

54,300 

7,800 

63,207 

105,530 

323,287 
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and  country — one  of  the  moraenta  of  a  man's  life  that  will 
always  be  int^reBting,  becauae  all  the  Bprings  of  curiosity 
and  attention  are  on  the  stretch.  Several  Frenchmen,  but 
more  Italians,  at  the  table  d'h3te  ;  and  the  French  revolu- 
tion only  talked  of.  The  Preuchmen  all  iu  favour  of  it, 
and  the  Italians  all  against  it,  and  absolute  victors  in  the 
argument. — 25  lailf  b. 

Thel7th,  I  have  no  letters  for  Nice;  andtherefore.know- 
tng  nothing  of  the  insides  of  the  houses,  I  muBt  be  content 
with  what  meets  the  eye.  Tlie  new  part  of  the  town  is  very 
well  built ;  the  streete  straigbt  and  broad.  The  sea-view  is 
fine,  and,  for  enjoying  it  in  greater  perfection,  they  have  an 
admirable  contrivance,  which  I  Lave  seen  no  vphere  else.  A 
row  of  low  houses  forming  one  side  of  a  street,  a  quarter  of 

I  a  mile  long,  has  flat  roof  a,  which  are  covered  with  a  stucco 
floor,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  opens  immediately  to  the 
sea,  raised  above  tbe  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  street, 
and  equally  free  from  the  sand  and  shingle  of  a  beach. 
At  one  end  some  flaely  situated  lodging-houses  open 
directly  on  to  it.  The  walk  this  terrace  affords  ia,  in  fine 
weather,  dehcious.  The  square  is  handsome,  and  the 
works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but  it  ia  small 
and  difficult  to  enter,  except  in  favourable  weather ;  admits 
ships  of  near  three  hundred  tons ;  yet,  though  free,  has  but 
an  inconsiderable  trade. — The  number  of  new  streets  and 
houses  building  at  present  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
place  is  flourishing;  owing  very  much  to  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  principally  English,  who  paas  the  winter  here, 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  climate.  They  are  dis- 
mally alarmed  at  present,  with  the  news  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  France  will  prevent  many  of  tlie  English 
from  coming  this  winter ;  but  they  have  some  consolation 

in  expecting  a  great  resort  of  French.     Last  winter,  there 

were  fifty-seven  English,  and  nine  French ;  this  winter, 
they  think  it  will  be  nine  English,  and  fif^-aeven  French. 
At  the  table  d'h6te  informed  that  I  must  have  a  passport 
for  travelling  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  English  consul  is  the 
jjroper  person  to  apply  to.  I  went  to  Mr.  Consul  6reen, 
who  informed  me  that  it  was  a  mistake,  there  was  no  want 
of  any  passport  j  but  if  I  wished  to  have  one,  he  would 
very  readily  give  it.     My  name  occurring  to  him,  he  took 
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opportunity  to  be  very  polite  to  me,  and  offered  any 
ig  in  his  power  to  asaiat  me.  On  my  telling  hitn  the 
object  of  my  traveU,  lie  remarked,  that  the  gardens  here, 
and  mixture  of  half  garden  half  farm,  were  rather  singular, 
and  if  I  called  on  him  in  tfc?  evening,  he  would  wallf  and 
shew  me  Bome.  I  accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and 
when  I  went  again,  met  a  Colonel  Eoas,  a  gentleman  from 
itland,  eecond  in  command  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
tmarine.  and  at  present  in  chief:  having  been  much  in 
'Sardinia,  I  made  eome  enquiries  of  him  concerning  that 
island,  and  the  circumstances  he  ioataneed  were  curious. 
The  iniemperia  is  bo  prevalent  in  summer,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  esposed  to  the  sun, 
as  to  be  death  to  a  stranger :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good 
climate.  The  soil  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile,  but  vast 
plains  that  would  produce  any  thing  are  uncultivated.  He 
has  past  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the 
land  good,  yet  without  one  house  and  mostly  a  neglected 
desert.  The  people  are  wretched,  and  deplorably  ignorant : 
there  are  districts,  he  baa  been  informed,  where  there  are 
oHves,  and  the  fruit  left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  make  oil.  In  general,  there  are  no 
roads,  and  no  inns.  "When  a  traveller,  or  other  person, 
goes  into  the  island,  he  is  recommended  from  convent  to 
■eonvent,  or  cut6  to  cmtb,  some  of  whom  are  at  their  ease ; 
\yoa  are  sure  to  be  well  entertained, — and  at  no  other 
expence  than  a  trifle  to  the  servants.  The  plenty  of  game 
.and  wild-fowl  great.  The  horses  are  small,  but  excellent ; 
ill  stallions.  One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  drawing  bit.  I  demanded  to  what 
could  be  attributed  such  a  neglected  state  of  the  island  ?  to 
government,  I  suppose?  By  no  means;  government  has 
manifested  every  disposition  to  set  things  on  a  better 
footing.  It  certainly  ia  owing  to  the  feudal  rights  of 
the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of  comparative 
■lavery.  They  are  too  wretched  to  have  the  inducement  to 
industry.  Such  ia  the  case  at  present  in  many  other 
countries  besides  Sardinia.  When  I  see  and  hear  of  the 
abominable  depredations  and  enormities  committed  by  the 
Prepch  peasants,  I  detest  the  deraoeratical  principles : 
when  I  see  or  hear  of  such  wastes  as  are  found  in  Sardinia, 
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I  abhor  the  aristocratical  ones.  Accompany  Mr.  Green  to 
view  some  gardens,  which  have  a  lusuriance  of  vegetation, 
by  meana  of  watering,  that  makes  them  objects  worth 
attention. ;  but  the  great  product,  and  a  moat  valuable  one 
it  ia,  are  oranges  and  lemons  ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a  few 
bergamota  for  curiosity.  We  esamined  the  garden  of 
a  nobleman,  some  under  two  acres  of  land,  that  produces 
30  louis  d'or  a-year  in  orangea  only,  boaides  all  the  crops 
of  common  vegetables.  The  great  value  of  these  products, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human  life,  is  the  exact  reaaon  why 
such  gardens  would  be  detestable  to  me,  if  under  the 
ceconomical  mana^ment  of  the  gentry  of  Nice,  An  acre 
of  garden,  forma  an  object  of  some  consequence  in  the  in- 
come of  a  nobleman  who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned 
in  good  circumstancea,  if  he  has  1601.  to  2001.  a  year. 
Thus  the  garden,  which  with  us  ia  an  object  of  pleasure,  is 
here  one  of  ceconomy  and  income,  circumatances  that  are 
incompatible.  It  is  like  a  well  furnished  room  in  a  man's 
house,  which  he  leta  to  a  lodger. — They  sell  their  orangea 
ao  strictly,  that  they  cannot  gather  one  to  eat.  A  certain 
momentivrj  and  careleaa  conaumption  is  a  part  of  the  COQ- 
venience  and  agreeableness  of  a  garden  ;  a  system  which 
thus  constrains  the  conaumption,  destroya  all  the  pleaaure. 
Oranges  may  certainly  be  sold  with  as  much  propriety  as  i 
corn  or  timber,  but  then  let  them  grow  at  a  distance  troja 
the  houae;  that  open  apartment  of  a  residence,  which  we 
call  a  garden,  should  be  free  from  the  shackle  of  a  contract, 
and  the  scene  of  pleasure,  not  profit. 

The  18th.  Walked  to  Villa  Franche,'  another  Uttle 
seaport  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  east  of  Nice.  Call  on  Mr. 
G-reen,  the  consul,  who  has  given  me  letters  to  Gfnoa, 
Alexandria,  and  Padoua :  he  has  behaved  with  so  friendly 
an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging  warmly  his 
civilities.  Learn  this  morning  from  hitu  that  lord  Briatol 
ia  somewhere  in  Italy,  and  that  lady  Erne  is  probably  at 
Turin,  my  stars  will  not  be  propitioua  if  I  do  not  see  them 
both. 


a  Tillelniiche  it  d 
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The  19th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the 
meana  of  gett.iug  away;  I  can  go  either  by  a,  feliicca  to 
Genoa,  or  with  a  ueHitrirao  to  Turin ;  and  there  is  ao  much 
for  and  against  both  schemes,  tliat  priority  of  departure  is 
as  good  a,  motive  for  a  preference  as  any  other.  If  I  go  by 
Genoa  to  Milan,  I  see  Genoa  and  a  part  of  its  territory, 
which  is  much,  but  I  lose  sixty  miles  of  superb  irrigation, 
from  Coni  to  Turin,  and  I  lose  the  line  of  country  between 
Turin  and  Milan,  which  I  am  told  is  lietter  than  that 
between  Genoa  and  Milan ;  as  to  Turin  itself,  I  should  see 
it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  Luigi  Tonini,  a  veitvrino. 
from  Coni,  who  sets  out  on  Monday  morning  for  Turin, 
which  decides  me ;  ao  with  Mr.  Green's  kind  aBsistance 
I  have  bargained  with  him  to  tate  me  thither  for  seTen 
French  crowns.  He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian 
serrice,  and  ia  not  to  wait  longer  for  filling  the  third  place. 
"We  have  every  day,  at  the  table  d'h6t«,  a  Florentine  Abb^, 
■who  has  been  a  marvellous  traveller — no  man  names  a 
country  in  which  he  has  not  travelled ;  and  he  is  singular 
in  never  having  made  a  note,  making  rather  a  boast  that 
his  memory  retains  every  particular  ha  would  wish  to 
know,  even  to  numbers  correctly.  The  height  and  mea- 
sures of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  St.  Peter's  churcli 
at  Kome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exact 
length  and  breadth  of  every  fine  street  in  Europe,  he  has 
at  his  tongue's  end.  He  is  a  great  critic  in  the  beauty  of 
cities  i  and  he  classes  the  four  finest  in  the  world  thus, 
1.  Borne. — 2.  Naples. — 3,  Venice.— 4.  London.  Being  a 
little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  in  the  idea  of  an  old 
piedmontese  colonel,  a  knight  of  St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and 
unaffected  character,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy  man, 
lie  pecks  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Abbate,  and  has 
afforded  some  amusement  to  the  company. 

The  20th,  Sunday.  Mr.  consul  Green  continues  his  friendly 
attention  to  the  Isist ;  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to- 
^y ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Piedmontese  grazing,  ate  as 
fine,  sweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roast  beef  as  I  would  ever 
wish  to  do  in  England,  and  such  as  would  not  be  seen  at 
the  table  d'hflte  at  the  qualre  nations,  in  seven  years — if  in 
eeven  ages.  An  Enghsh  master  and  mistress  of  the  table, 
st  beef,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter,  made  me  drop 
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a  moment  the  idea,  of  the  formidable  distance  that 
separated  me  from  England.  Unknown  and  Tmrecom- 
mended  at  Nice,  I  eipected  nothing  but  what  could  be  shot 
Kg  ia  any  town ;  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green  both  hoB- 
pitality,  and  something  too  friendly  to  call  politeness.  In 
the  evening  we  had  another  walk  among  gardens,  and  con- 
versed witJi  some  of  the  proprietors  on  prices,  products, 
&c.  The  description  Mr,  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  of 
Nice  in  the  winter  is  the  most  inviting  that  can  be  imagined ; 
a  clear  bhie  espanse  is  constantly  over  head,  and  a  sun 
rm  enough  to  be  eihilerating,  but  not  hot  enough  to  b© 
agreeable.  But,  Sir,  the  vent  de  bize  I  We  are  sheltered 
from  it  by  the  mountains  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  climate 
is  vastly  more  mild  than  where  you  have  felt  that  wind,  tha 
oranges  and  lemons  which  we  have  iu  such  profusion  will 
not  thrive  either  in  Genoa  or  Provence,  except  in  a  rerj 
few  spots,  singularly  sheltered  hke  this.  He  remarked,  that 
Dr.  SmoUet,  in  his  descriptioti,  has  done  great  injustice  to 
the  climate,  and  even  against  the  feelings  of  his  own  crazy 
constitution  ;  for  he  never  was  so  well  after  he  left  Nice  as 
i  had  been  at  it,  and  made  much  interest  with  Lord 
Shelbume  to  be  appointed  consul,  who  told  him,  and  not 
without  some  foundation,  that  he  would  on  no  account  be 
such  an  enemy  to  a  man  of  genius  ; — that  he  had  libelled 
the  climate  of  Nice  so  severely,  that  if  he  were  to  go  again 
thither  the  NisBards  would  certainly  knock  him  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Green  has  seen  hay  made,  and  well  made, 
at  Christmas. 

•  ««••• 

Decembbb  Slat.'  The  shortest  day  in  the  year,  for  one 
of  the  expeditions  that  demand  the  longest,  the  pass^e  of 
Mout  Cenis,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written.  To 
those  who,  from  reading  ore  full  of  expectation  of  something 
very  sublime,  it  is  almost  as  great  a  delusion  as  to  be  met 
with  in  the  regions  of  romance ;  if  travellers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  the  descent  riimmagBant '  on  the  snow,  is  maile  with 
the  velocity  of  a  flash  of  lightning ;  I  was  not  fortunate 
'  The  French  diurj  enda  on  tbe  19Ui  Sept.,  nnd  is  resmned  on  Ch« 
aUE  Dec. 

*  KamasM  (Ital.  rBmnzzo),  a  iledgs  poihed  b;  a  man  down  tnofr- 
coTired  mountain  slopes.— LlTTsi. 
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euough  to  meet  with  any  thing  bo  wonderful.  At  the 
grand  crow  we  seated  ourselves  in  madiinea  of  four  sticks, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  trainea,Ti :  a  mule  draws  it,  and 
a  conductor,  who  walks  between  the  machine  and  the 
animal,  serves  chiefly  to  kick  the  snow  into  the  face  of  the 
rider.  When  arrived  at  the  precipice,  which  leads  down  to 
LaneboUTg,'  the  mule  is  dismissed,  and  the  Tammiasmng 
b^ins.  The  weight  of  two  persons,  the  guide  seating  him- 
self in  the  front,  and  directing  it  with  his  heels  iu  the 
enow,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  motion.  For  most  of  the  way 
he  is  content  to  follow  very  humbly  the  path  of  the  mules, 
but  now  and  then  crosses  to  escape  a  double,  and  in  such 
spots  the  motion  is  rapid  enough,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  be 
a^eeable ;  they  might  very  easily  shorten  the  line  one  half, 
and  by  that  means  gratify  the  English  with  the  velocity 
they  admire  so  much.  As  it  is  at  present,  a  good  English 
horse  would  trot  as  fast  as  we  rannnaiBed.  The  exaggera- 
tions we  have  read  of  this  business  have  arisen,  perhaps, 
from  travellers  passing  in  summer,  and  accepting  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  muleteers.  A  journey  on  snow  is  com- 
monly productive  of  laughable  incidents ;  the  road  of  the 
traineau  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  we  were  always 
meeting  mules,  &c.  It  was  sometimes,  and  with  reason,  a 
question  who  should  turn  out;  for  the  snow  being  t«n 
ieet  deep,  the  mules  had  sagacity  to  consider  a  moment 
before  they  buried  themselves.  A  young  Savoyard  female, 
riding  her  mule,  experienced  a  complete  reversal;  for,  at- 
tempting to  pass  my  traiTieau,  her  beast  was  a  little  restive, 
and    tumbling,    dismounted  his  rider :    the   girl's   head 

Cihed  in  the  snow,  and  sunk  deep  enough  t«  fii  her 
uties  in  the  position  of  a  forked  post ;  and  the  wicked 
.uleteers,  instead  of  assifiting  her,  laughed  too  heartily  to 
m.ove :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  ballerini,  the  attitude 
would  have  been  nothing  distressing  to  her.  These  laugh- 
able adventures,  with  the  gilding  of  a  bright  sun,  made  the 
ilay  pass  pleasantly ;  and  we  were  in  good  humour  enough 
to  swallow  with  chearfulness,  a  dinner  at  Lanebourg,  that, 
had  we  been  in  England,  we  should  have  consigned  very 
readily  to  the  dog-kennel. — 20  miles. 

'  LanB-le-Boui's  (SiToiet. 


The  22d.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps. 
The  villages  are  apparently  poor,  the  houses  ill  built,  and 
the  people  with  few  comforts  about  them,  eieept  plenty  of 
pine  wood,  the  forests  of  which  harbour  wolves  and  bMurs. 
Dine  at  Modane,"  and  sleep  at  St.  Michel.'— 25  miles. 

The  23d.  Pass  St.  Jean  MaurieEne,'  where  there  is  a 
biehop,  and  near  that  place  we  saw  what  is  much  better 
thaji  a,  bishop,  the  prettiest,  and  indeed  the  only  pretty 
woman  we  saw  in  Savoy;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was 
Madame  de  la  Ooste,  wife  of  a  fanner  of  tobacco ;  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  belonged  to  the 
plough. — The  mountains  now  relax  their  terrific  features : 
they  recede  enough,  to  offer  to  the  willing  industry  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  something  like  a  valley ;  but  the  jealous 
torrent  seizes  it  with  the  hand  of  despotism,  and  like  his 
brother  tyranta,  reigns  but  to  destroy.  On  some  slopes 
vines :  mulberries  begin  to  appear ;  villages  increase ;  but 
still  continue  rather  shapeless  heaps  of  inhabited  stones 
than  ranges  of  houses  ;  yet  in  these  homely  cots,  beneath 
the  snow-clad  bills,  where  natural  light  comes  with  tardy 
beams,  and  art  seems  more  sedulous  to  exclude  than  admit 
it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honesty,  may  re- 
side ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the 
only  evil  felt;  but  the  hand  of  despotism  may  be  more 
heavy.  In  several  places  the  view  is  picturesque  and 
pleasing:  inclosures  seem  hung  against  the  mountain  sides, 
as  a  picture  is  suspended  to  the  wall  of  a  room.  The 
people  are  in  general  mortally  ugly  and  dwarfish.  Dine 
at  La   Chambre ;  *   sad  fare.     Sleep   at   Aguebelle.' — 30 

The  24th.  The  country  to  day,  that  is,  to  Chambery, 
improves  greatly ;  the  mountains,  though  high,  recede ; 
the  valliea  are  wide,  and  the  slopes  more  cultivated;  and 
towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houses, 
which  enhven  the  scene.  Above  Mai  Taveme'  is  Chateau- 
neuf,'  the  house  of  the  Countess  of  that  name.     I  was 
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Sony  to  see,  at  the  village,  a  carcan,  or  seigneuial  standard, 
erected,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  collar  are 
fastened,  as  a  mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  slavery  of  the  people.  I  asked  why  it  was  not 
burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The  question  did  not 
eieite  the  surprize  I  eipeoted,  and  which  it  would  have 
done  before  the  French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  conver- 
sation, hy  which  I  learned,  that  in  the  haut  Savoy,  there 
are  no  seigneurs,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their 
ease ;  poBsesaing  Httle  properties,  and  the  land  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  as  valuable  as  in  the  lower  country,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  ease.  I  demanded 
why?  Because  there  are  geigneure  every  where.  What  a 
vice  IB  it,  and  even  a  curse,  that  the  gentry,  instead  of 
I  being  the  cheriahers  and  benefactors  of  their  poor  neigh- 
I  bonra,  should  thua,  by  the  abomination  of  feudal  rights, 
I  prove  mere  tyrants.  Will  nothing  but  revolutionB,  which 
I  cause  their  chateaux  to  be  burnt,  induce  them  to  give  to 
reason  and  humanity,  what  will  be  eitorted  by  violence 
and  commotion?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive 
early  at  Chambery,  for  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  most 
interesting  in  a  pLiee  that  has  but  little.  It  is  the  vrinter 
residence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  best 
ertate  in  the  dutchy  is  not  more  than  60,000  Kedmonteae 
livrea  a  year  (30001.),  but  for  20,000  Uv.  they  live  en  grand 
teigneur  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  has  150  louis  d'or  a 
year,  he  will  be  sure  to  spend  three  months  in  a  town;  the 
consequence  of  which  must  be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other 
three  in  town.  These  idle  people  are  this  Christmas  dis- 
appointed, by  the  court  having  refused  admittance  to  the 
usual  company  of  French  comedians ; — the  government 
fears  importing,  among  the  rough  mountaineers,  the  pre- 
sent spirit  of  French  liberty.  Is  this  weakness  or  policy  ? 
But  Chambery  had  objects  to  me  more  interesting.  I  was 
eager  to  view  Charmettes,  the  road,  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Warens,  the  vineyard,  the  garden,  every  thing,  in  a 
word,  that  had  been  described  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of 
Kouaseau.  There  was  something  so  deliciously  amiable  in 
her  character,  in  spite  of  her  frailties — her  constant  gaiety 
and   good  humour — her  tenderness  and   humanity — her 
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brmiag  nteculatioiu — but,  ahore  all  other  dioimstaacea, 
Uie  love  of  BoiiHeaa,  hftre  mitteii  her  name  amougBt  the 
(tnr  wbow  memoriea  are  conneeted  vitli  us,  bj  ties  more 
eaaOj  felt  than  described.  The  hoose  is  situated  aboat  a 
m3e  from  Chamberj,  fnmtiiig  die  roc^  road  which  leads 
to  that  cit;^,  and  ihe  wood  of  cbeenuts  in  the  vallej.  It  is 
■maQ,  and  much  of  the  same  size  as  we  should  suppose,  in 
England,  wonld  be  found  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
irithoat  the  least  luxury  or  pretension ;  and  the  garden, 
for  sbrubf  and  flowers,  is  confined,  as  well  as  nnassuming. 
The  scenery  is  pleasing,  being  so  near  a  city,  and  jet,  as  he 
observes,  quite  sequestered.  It  could  not  but  istcFest  me, 
and  I  viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion ;  even  in  the 
leafless  melancholy  of  December  it  pleased.  I  wandered 
abont  some  hills,  which  were  assuredly  the  walks  he  has  so 
agreeably  tjescribed.  I  returned  to  Chambery,  with  my 
heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warens.  We  had  with  us  a 
young  physician,  a  Moarieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en 
^tfaurienne,  an  at^eeablc  man,  connected  with  people  at 
Chambery ;  I  waa  sorry  to  find,  that  he  knew  notlung  more 
<)f  tlu!  matter  than  that  Madame  de  Wajens  was  certainlj' 
dead.  With  some  trouble  I  procured  the  following  cer- 
tificate; 


"  The  30th  of  July.  1762,  was  buried,  in  the  burying 
ground  of  Lemcnu,  Dame  LouiBa  Frances  Eleonor  de  la 
Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Warens,  native  of 
Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died 
yesterday,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like  a  good  Christian,  and 
I'urtitied  with  her  last  sacraments,  aged  about  sixty-three 
years.  She  abjured  the  Protestant  religion  about  thir^- 
■ix  years  past  [  since  which  time  she  lived  in  our  religion, 
She  finiBliod  her  days  in  the  suburb  of  Nesin,  where  she 
liad  lived  for  about  eight  years,  in  the  house  of  M.  Crepine. 
iJho  lived  heretofore  at  the  Rectus,  during  about  four 
ywirs,  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  d'AUnge.  She  passed 
thti  rest  of  her  life,  since  her  abjuration,  in  this  city. 

(Signed)     Gaime,  rector  of  Lumens." 
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^H  "  I,  the  underwritten,  present  rector  of  the  eaid  Lenieae, 
^peentiij,  that  I  have  extracted  this  from  the  mortuarj 
register  of  the  parish  church  of  the  said  place,  without  any 
addition  or  diminution  whateoerer ;  and,  having  coUated  it, 
have  found  it  conformahle  to  the  original.  In  witness  of 
all  which,  I  have  signed  the  presents,  at  Chanibery,  the 
24th  of  December,  1789. 

(Signed)     A.  Sachos,  rector  of  Iiemens." 
23  miles. 

Tht!  25th.  Left  Chajnbery  much  dissatisfied,  for  want 
of  knowing  more  of  it,  Eousseau  gives  a  good  character  ' 
of  the  people,  and  I  wished  to  know  them  better.  It  was 
the  worst  day  I  have  known  for  months  past,  a  cold  thaw, 
of  snow  and  rain;  and  yet  in  this  dreary  season,  when 
nature  eo  rarely  has  a  smile  on  her  couatenauce,  the  en- 
virons were  charming.  All  hill  and  dale,  tossed  about 
with  so  much  wilduess,  that  the  features  are  bold  enough 
for  the  irregularity  of  a  forest  scene ;  and  yet  withal, 
softened  and  melted  down  by  culture  and  habitation,  to 
be  eminently  beautiful."  The  country  inclosed  to  the  first 
town  in  France,  Pont  Eeauvoisin,'  where  we  dined  and 
slept.  The  passage  of  Echelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  ia  a  noble  and  stupendous  work. 
Arrive  at  Pont  Beauvoisin,  once  more  entering  this  noble 
kingdom,  and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  hberty,  and 
those  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which,  it  is  to  be 
wished,  may  be  used  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
peace. — 24  miles. 

The  26th.  Dine  at  Tour  du  Pin,'  and  sleep  at  Ver- 
piliere.'  This  is  the  most  advantageous  entrance  into 
France,  in  respect  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain, 
Enghmd,  Flanders,  Qermaiiy,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antibes, 
all  are  inferior  to  this.  It  is  really  beautiful,  and  well 
planted,  has  many  inclosures  and  mulberries,  with  some 

'  "  S'il  est  une  potite  viUe  au  monde  oil  Ton  goille  la  doucenr  da  Ik  tib 
dans  UQ  commerM  agrfiable  et  Bur  c'est  Chambflry."   (Conftsaiona.) 

'  Savoj  and  the  Comlf  de  Nice,  were  unnexed  to  France  in  1860, 
from  whiub  were  formed  the  departmenls  of  {■}  Ia  Saioie,  (3)  I«  Ele. 
Savoie,  (3)  Lea  Alpes  Maritlmes. 

'  Pont  de  BeanvoigiQ  [Isire  or  Savoia). 

•  la  Toor  da  Fb,  Stat.  (laire). 

*  La  VerpilUre  (Iiiie). 
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vineB.  There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  except  the  houses  ^ 
which  inetead  of  being  well  built,  anii  white  as  in  Italy, 
are  ugly  thatched  mud  cabins,  without  ehimnies,  the 
smote  issuing  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  windows. 
Glass  seems  unknown  ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  poverty  ajid 
misery  about  them  quite  dissonant  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country.  Coming  out  of  Tour  du  Pin,  we  see  a 
great  common.  Pass  Bonrgoyn,'  a  large  town.  Beach 
Yerpiliere.  This  day's  journey  ia  a  fine  variation  of  hill 
and  dale,  well  planted  with  chateaine,  and  farms  aod  cot- 
tages spread  about  it,  A  mild  lovely  day  of  sunshine, 
threw  no  alight  gilding  over  the  whole.  For  ten  or  twelve 
days  past,  they  have  had,  on  this  side  of  the  Aips,  fine 
open  warm  weather,  with  sun-shine ;  but  on  the  Alps 
themselves,  and  ia  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other 
aide,  we  were  frozen  and  buried  in  snow.  At  Pont  Beau- 
Toisin  and  Bourgoyn,  our  passports  where  demanded  by 
the  milioe  bourgeoise,  but  no  where  else:  they  assure  us, 
that  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet  every  where,  and  have 
no  guards  mounted  in  the  villages — nor  any  suspicions  of 
fugitiTea,  a.6  in  the  summet.  Not  far  ftom  Verpiliere, 
pass  the  burnt  chatean  of  M.  de  Yeau,  in  a  fine  situation, 
with  a  noble  wood  behind  it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in 
August,  and  it  had  then  but  lately  been  laid  in  ashea ; 
and  a  peasant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  by  the  road,  one  among  many  who  were  seized  by 
the  miUce  btmrgeoise  for  this  attrocious  act. — 27  miles. 

The  27th.  The  country  changes  at  once ;  from  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  it  becomes  almost  flat  aud  sombre. 
Arrive  at  Lyons,  and  there,  for  the  last  time  see  the  Alps; 
on  the  quay,  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  I  had  not  seen  before ;  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy, 
and  the  Alps,  probably  never  to  return,  has  something  of 
a  melancholy  sensation.  For  all  those  circumstances  tbat 
render  that  classical  country  illustrious,  the  seat  of  great 
men — the  theatre  of  the  most  distinguished  actions — the 
exclusive  field  in  which  the  elegant  and  agreeable  arts 
have  loved  to  range — what  country  can  be  compared  wili 
Italy  ?  to  please  the  eye,  to  charm  the  ear,  to  gratify  the 

'  Bourgoin  (Isere),  in  176^,  Bousaeau  resided  here. 
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enquiries  of  a  laudable  curiosity,  whither  would  jou  travel  ? 
In  every  boaom  whatever,  Italy  is  the  second  country  in 
the  world — of  all  otbera,  the  aureat  proof  that  it  is  tie 
first.  To  the  theatre ;  a  musical  thing,  which  called  all 
Italy  by  contrast  to  my  ears !  What  atufi  is  French ' 
music!  tbe  distortions  of  embodied  disaonance.  Thfli 
theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes;  and  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Bourdeaus. — 18  miles. 

The  28th.  I  had  letters  to  Mons.  Goudaid,  a  con- 
siderable silk  merchant,  and,  waiting  on  him  yeeterday, 
he  appointed  me  to  breakfast  with  him  this  morning.  I 
tried  hard  to  procure  some  information  relative  to  the 
manufactures  of  Lyons ;  but  in  vain :  every  thing  was 
tdon  and  auivant.  To  Mons.  I'Abbe  Eozier,  author  of  the 
voluminous  dictionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto.  I  visited 
him,  as  a,  man  very  much  extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of 
receiving  information  in  the  plain  practical  line,  which  is 
the  object  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  compiler  of  a  dic- 
tionaiy.  When  Mons.  Eozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied 
a  considerable  farm  ;  but,  on  becoming  the  inhabitant  of 
a  city,  he  placed  this  motto  over  his  door — Laudato  ingentia 
rura,  exiguum  eolito,^  which  is  but  a  bad  apology  for  no 
farm  at  all.  I  made  one  or  two  efforts  towards  a  little 
practieal  conversation ;  but  he  flew  ofi  from  that  centre  in 
such  eccentric  radii  of  science,  that  the  vanity  of  the  at- 
tempt was  obvious  in  the  moment.  A  physician  present, 
remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  common  prac- 
tices and  products.  I  should  apply  to  common  farmers, 
indicating,  by  his  air  and  manner,  that  such  things  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  science.  Mons.  I'AbbS  Eozier  is, 
however,  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge,  though  no 
fanner ;  in  those  pnrsuits,  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
inclination,  he  is  justly  celebrated — and  he  merits  every 
elogium,  for  having  set  on  foot  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
which,  take  it  for  all  and  all,  is  by  far  the  best  journal 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  His  house  is  beautifully 
situated,  commanding  a  noble  prospect ;  his  Ubrary  is 
furnished  with  good  books ;  and  every  appearance  about 
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him  points  out  an  easy  fortune,  Wa,ited  then  on  Mona, 
de  FroBsard,  a.  protestant  minister,  who,  witli  great  readi- 
neas  and  liberality,  gave  me  much  valuable  information ; 
and  for  my  further  instruction  on  points  with  which  he 
was  not  equally  acquainted,  introduced  me  to  Mons.  Koland 
la  Platifere,  inspector  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.  This  gentleman 
had  notes  upon  many  subjects  which  afforded  an  interesting 
conversation ;  and  as  he  communicated  freely,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find,  that  I  should  not  quit  Lyons  without  a 
good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  sought.  This  gentleman, 
Bomewhat  advanced  in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife'^ — the  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  his  letters,  written 
in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  published  in  five  or  six 
volumes.  Mons.  Froasard  desiring  Mons.  de  la  Flaterie 
to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation on  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce;  and 
differed  but  little  in  our  opinions,  escept  on  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Prance,  which  that  gen- 
tleman condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjustly;  and  we  de- 
bated the  point.  He  warmly  contended,  that  silk  ought 
to  Lave  been  Included  as  a  benefit  to  Prance;  I  urged, 
that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French  ministry,  and  re- 
fused ;  and  I  ventured  to  say,  that  had  it  been  accepted, 
the  advantage  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  England, 
instead  of  France,  supposing,  according  to  the  vulgar 
ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the  halance  of  trade  are  the 
same  things.  I  b^ged  bim  to  give  me  a  reasoo  for  be- 
lieving that  France  would  buy  the  silk  of  Piedmont  and 
of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  undersell  England ;  while 
England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  f  abrica 
that  undersell  those  of  France,  even  under  an  accumulatdon 
of  charges  and  duties?  We  discussed  these,  and  similar 
subjects,  with  that  sort  of  ai±entiou  and  candour  that 
render  them  interesting  to  persons  who  love  a  liberal  con- 
versation upon  important  points.— Among  the  objects  at 
Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  stranger's  curiosity,  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Soaoe  and 
the  Rhone ;  Lyons  would  doubtless  be  much  better  situated. 
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if  it  were  really  at  the  junction ;  but  there  ia  an  unoccupied 
epace  sufficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons 
itself.  This  space  ia  a  modern  embanltment,  that  coat  ais 
millions,  and  mined  the  undertakers.  I  prefer  even  Nantes 
to  Lyons.  When  a  city  is  huilt  at  the  junction  of  two 
great  rivers,  the  imagination  ia  apt  to  suppose,  that  those 
riTera  form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery. 
Without  broad,  cleaji,  and  well  built  quays,  what  are  rivBrs 
to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry  coals  or  tar-barrela  ?  What, 
in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames, 
except  at  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  new  buildings 
of  Someraet-plaee,  any  more  than  with  Fleet  ditch,  buried 
as  it  is,  a  common  abore  P  1  know  nothing  in  which  our 
expectations  are  so  horribly  disappointed  as  in  cities,  so 
very  few  are  built  with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or 
decoration ! 

The  29th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Mons.  Froasard, 
to  riew  a  large  farm  near  Lyons.  Mons.  Froaaard  ia  a 
steady  advocate  for  the  new  conatitution  establishing  in 
France.  At  the  same  time,  all  those  X  have  conversed 
with  in  the  city,  represent  the  state  of  the  manufacture  as 
melancholy  to  the  last  degree.  Twenty  thousand  people 
are  fed  by  charity,  and  consequently  very  ill  fed  ;  and  the 
mass  of  distresB,  in  all  kinds,  among  the  lower  classes,  is 
greater  than  ever  was  known,— or  than  any  thing  of  which 
they  had  an  idea.  The  chief  cause  of  the  evil  felt  here,  is 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  emigrations  of 
the  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  con- 
fidence in  merchants  and  manufacturera;  whence,  of  course, 
bankruptcies  are  common.  At  a  moment  when  they  are 
are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burthens,  they  r^se,  by 
volnntarv  contributions,  for  the  poor,  immense  sums ;  ao 
that,  including  the  revenuea  of  the  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  foundations,  there  ia  not  paid,  at  present,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  leas  than  40,000  louis  d'or  a  year.  My 
fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Grundy,  being  desirous  to  get  soon  to 
Paris,  persuaded  me  to  travel  with  him  ia  a  post-chaise,  a 
mode  of  traveUing  which  I  detest,  but  the  season  urged  me 
to  it ;  and  a  still  stronger  motive,  was  the  having  of  more 
time  to  pass  in  that  city,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the 
extraordinary  state   of   things, — of  a  King,  Queen,  and 
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Dauphin  lA  Fr&D(«.  a<,'tual  priaonera;  I,  therefore,  accepted 
bia  prui>o«U,  and  we  get  off  after  dina«r  to-day.  In  about 
t«n  mitoH  couu)  U>  the  motmtaiua.  The  coontiy  dreary; 
110  iiuiluiureg,  no  mulberries,  no  vines,  much  waste,  and 
oot'hin^  that  indicatea  the  vicinity  of  auch  a  city.  At  Arnas, 
Mlept)  at  a  comfortable  inn. — 17  miles. 

Tho  30lh.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar;'  the 
inuiiTituiii  of  whi«h  name  in  more  formidable  in  reputatit 
than  in  mality.  To  St.  Syphorien'  the  same  f eaturee.  The 
bnildiii)j[H  iuureaae,  both  in  number  and  goodness,  on  ap- 
proM^liinij;  iho  Boluo,  whiuh  wo  crossed  at  Iloane  ; '  it  is  hen 
a  good  rivur,  and  in  navigable  many  miles  higher,  and  con. 
Mtqiittntly  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  sea.  There  are  many 
flat  lH)ttomed  liarges  on  it,  of  a  considerable  size. — 50 
miJui. 

Tho  Slat.  Auother  clear,  fino,  sunshiny  day  ;  rarely  do 
wo  MOO  any  thing  like  it  at  this  season  in  England.  After 
Droitnricr,'  the  woods  of  the  Bourbonnois  commence.  At 
St.  Owund  lo  Puy  °  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by  white 
llouaea  and  chaieavtt,  and  aU  continues  fine  to  Moulins. 
Houuht  ht>ro  my  old  friend,  Mons.  I'Abbe  Barut,  and  bad 
another  interview  with  Mona,  le  Marquis  Degouttea,  con- 
I'eming  the  sole  of  hia  ahateaux  and  estate  of  Biaus ;  I  de- 
aired  atill  to  have  the  refusal  of  it,  which  he  proinised,  and 
will.  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  his  word.  Never  have  1  been 
ao  tempted,  on  any  occaaion,  aa  with  the  wish  of  possessing 
thia  agTt«>al)le  situation,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  France, 
and  in  the  finest  climate  of  £uro{>e.  God  grout,  that,  should 
he  be  plMacd  to  protract  my  life.  I  may  not,  in  a  sad  old 
a(t«,  n)]K<nt  of  not  closing  at  once  with  an  offer  to  which 
{krudeuw  oaDs,  and  prejudice  only  forbids  \  Heaven  send 
iu«  v*»t  and  tranquiUity,  for  the  close  of  life,  be  it  passed 
either  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Bourbonnois ! — 38  miles. 

jAKiTAnT  1.1790.  Nevers' makes  a  fine  a{)peuaiioe,riaii^ 
i4oudly  fMm  the  Loire;  but,  on  the  first  eatn 
lib*  •  thouauid  other  placeft.    IVivns,  thns  seen, 

>  L(«  AnM  (BMm).  '  Iteve  (RUae). 
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a  groupe  of  women,  huddled  close  together ;  you  aee  their 
nodding  plumes  and  sparkling  gems,  till  you  fancy  that 
ornament  is  the  herald  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, the  faces  are  too  often  but  common  clay.  Prom  the 
hill  that  descends  to  Pouguea,'  is  an  extensive  view  to  the 
north ;  and  after  Pouillj '  a  fine  scenery,  with  the  Loire 
doubling  through  it. — 76  miles. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,'  the  canal  is  an  object  that  announces 
the  happy  effects  of  industry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire. 
The  country  all  the  way  diversified  ;  much  of  it  dry,  and 
very  pleasant,  with  rivers,  hills,  and  vroods,  hut  almost 
every  where  a  poor  soil.  Pass  many  chateaux,  some  of 
whidi  are  very  good.  Sleep  at  Nemours,'  where  we  met 
with  an  innkeeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery,  all  we  had 
met  with,  either  in  France  or  Italy  :  for  supper,  we  had  a 
soupe  irtaigre,  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roasted,  a  plate  of 
celery,  a  small  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  poortiin  du  Pays, 
and  a  deaaert  of  two  biscuits  and  four  apples :  here  is  the 
biU :— Potage.  1  liv.  10/— Perdrii,  2  liv.  10/— Poulet.  2 
liv. — Celeri,  I  liv.  4/— JChoufleur,  2  liv. — Pain  et  deaaert, 
2  liv, — Feu  A  apartement,  6  liv. — TotaJ,  19  liv.  8/!  Againat 
80  impudent  an  extortion,  we  remonatrated  severely,  but  in 
vain.  We  then  insisted  on  his  signing  the  bill,  which,  after 
many  evasions,  he  did,  a  I'etoUe ;  FonUiare.  But  having 
been  carried  v,  the  inn,  not  as  the  star,  but  the  dew  de 
FrawK,  we  suspected  some  deceit :  and  going  out  to 
examine  the  premisea,  we  found  the  sign  to  be  really  the 
ecu,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was  Rimx, 
instead  of  FoulUa^e :  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  detec- 
tion, or  for  the  execration  we  poured  on  auch  an  infam.oua 
conduct ;  but  he  ran  away,  in  an  instant,  and  hid  himself. 
tUl  we  were  gone.  In  justice  to  the  world,  however,  auch 
a  fellow  onght  to  be  marked  out, — 60  milea. 

The  Si.  Through  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  to  Melun 
and  Paris.  The  sixty  jjosfea  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  making 
three  hundred  English  miles,  cost  us,  including  8  louis  for 

'  (Nidvre),  now  tniidi  reeortetl  to  fur  its  mineral  wsten. 
■  Pouillj-»ur-Loire  (Niiirre). 

'  (Loireb)  "OsB  uuiitl  thus  named  connects  tbe  Loitb  with  the  Seine 
bv  joining  the  Can&l  du  Luing  a[  Montargit, 
I       •  (Seine  and  Marne.) 
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tbe  hire  of  the  poBt-chaiee  (an  old  French  cabriolet  of  two 
wheels),  and  the  charges  at  the  inna,  &c.  151.  English  ; 
tlmt  is  to  say,  Is.  per  Enghah  milcB,  or  6d.  per  head.  At 
Paris,  I  went  to  my  old  qiiarters,  the  hotel  de  la  Itochefou- 
uanld  ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  received  a  letter  from  the  dute 
de  Liancourt,  who  desired  me  to  make  his  house  my  home, 
just  as  in  the  time  of  his  mother,  my  much  lamented  friend, 
the  dutchess  d'Estissac,  who  died  while  I  was  in  Italy.  I 
found  my  friend  Lazowski  well,  and  we  were  A  gorge  de- 
ployi'-e,  to  convei'se  on  the  amazing  scenes  that  have  taken 
plaice  in  France  since  since  I  left  Paris.— 46  miles. 

The  4th.  After  breakfast,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Thiulleries,'  where  there  is  the  most  extraordinary  sight 
that  either  French  or  English  eyes  could  ever  behold  at 
Paris.  The  king,  walking  with  sii  grenadiers  of  the  milice 
bourgeoise,  with  an  ofQcer  or  two  of  Ms  household,  and  a 
page.  The  doors  of  the  gardens  are  kept  shut  in  respeot 
to  him,  in  order  to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies,  or 
those  who  have  admission- tickets.  When  he  entered  the 
palace,  the  doors  of  the  gardens  were  thrown  open  for  all 
without  distinction,  though  the  Queen  was  still  walking 
with  a  lady  of  her  court.  She  also  was  attended  so  closely 
by  the  gardes  bourgeoise,  that  she  could  not  speak,  but  in  & 
low  voice,  without  being  heard  by  them.  A  mob  followed 
her,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying  no  other  apparent  re- 
apect  than  that  of  taking  oft  their  hats  wherever  she  passed, 
which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expected.  Her  majesty  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  health  ;  she  seems  to  be  much  affected, 

■  The  ill-judged  banquets  giTcn  to  the  Flemish  troops  at  Veruulles 
wheo  the  people  were  atorving,  had  mainly  brought  about  the  terriblK 
erents  of  October  1-9,  the  storming  of  the  palace,  and  (ho  ealbrced 
jonroey  of  the  rojal  faroily  to  Paris.  Bat  Loais  XVI.  had  gtiU  a  chance, 
aje,  more  than  one  of  inaugurating  coDstitmionBt  miHiarcbv.  Kven  after 
the  Bight  from  Varennes,  do  »b  not  find  him  warmly  weloomed  in  the 
Assam  bl J,  hia  conciliatory  apeech  applauded  with  cries  of"  Un  diiooura 
ila  Henri  Quatrel  Viveleroi,"  [S^  Miohet.)  This  estimable,  and  cnn- 
lidering  all  things,  enrnordinarily  enlightened  monarch,  fell  a  TietilD  lo 
hia  tiomeatii.-  vjrluea.  But  for  his  exaggerateil  devotion  lo  Marie  Antcu- 
tiette,  bin  over-weening  family  affections,  he  would  hate  kept  inith  with 
the  nalioD.  Again  and  again  he  swore  the  moat  solemn  oaths  lo  mainlun 

....■__     ^ =nutes'i)onfi>renccivith  hii  wife,  Uie  motlier of  hii 

■e  ploltiiig  to  restore  the  ancien  rfipma  by  amivd 


heii,  and  be  was  once  m 
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and  shews  it  in  her  face  ;  but  the  Mug  is  aa  plump  as  ease 
can  render  him.  By  his  orders,  there  is  a  little  garden 
railed  off,  for  the  Dauphin  to  amuse  himself  in,  and  a 
small  room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  case  of  raiu  ;  here 
he  was  at  work  with  bis  bttle  boa  and  rake,  but  not  with- 
out a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.  He  is  a  very  pretty  good- 
natured-looting  boy,  of  five  or  sis  years  old,  with  an 
agreeable  countenance ;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are 
taken  off  to  bim,  whicb  I  was  glad  to  observe.  All  the 
family  being  kept  thus  close  prisoners  (for  such  they  are 
in  effect)  afford,  at  first  view,  a  shocking  spectacle  j  and  is 
really  so,  if  the  act  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  revolution  ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  impossible ;  but  i£  it 
were  necessary,  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking 
every  measure  possible  to  aeuure  that  liberty  they  had 
seized  in  the  violence  of  a  revolution.  At  such  a  moment, 
nothiogis  to  be  condemned  but  what  endangers  the  national 
freedom.  I  must,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be 
justly  esteemed  any  security  to  liberty;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous  step,  that  ex- 
poses to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  spoken 
with  several  persons  to-day,  and  have  started  objections  to 
the  present  system,  stronger  even  than  they  appear  to  me, 
in  order  to  learn  their  sentiments ;  and  it  is  evident,  they 
are  at  the  present  moment  under  an  apprehension  of  an 
attempt  towards  a  counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it 
very  much,  if  not  absolutely  results  from  the  violence 
which  has  been  used  towards  the  royal  family.  The 
National  Assembly  was,  before  that  period,  answerable 
only  for  the  permanent  constitutional  laws  passed  for  the 
future :  since  that  moment,  it  is  equally  answerable  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  state,  eiecative  as 
well  as  legislative.  This  critical  situation  has  made  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  eiartion  necessary  amongst  the  Paris  militia. 
The  great  object  of  M.  la  Fayette,  and  the  other  military 
leaders,  is  t«  improve  their  discipline,  and  to  bring  them 
into  such  a  form  as  to  allow  a  rational  dependence  on 
them,  in  case  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field  ;  but  such 
is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  that  even  in  the  military,  there  is 
BO  little  subordination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to-day,  and 
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in  the  ranka  to-morrow  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  makcB 
it  the  more  diffiisult  to  bring  them  to  the  point  their  leaders 
see  neceBaarf.  Eight  thousand  men  in  Paris  may  be  called 
the  standing  army,  paid  every  da-j  15/  a  man  ;  in  which 
number  ia  included  the  corps  of  the  French  guards  from 
Yersaillea,  that  deserted  to  the  people :  they  have  also 
eight  hundred  horse,  at  an  espence  each  of  1500  liv.  (621. 
1 5a.  t)d.)  a  year,  and  the  officera  have  double  the  pay  of 
those  in  the  army. 

The  5th.  Yesterday's  address  of  the  National  Assembly ' 
to  the  king  has  done  them  credit  with  everybody.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned,  by  people  of  very  different  opinions, 
hut  aU  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  naming  the  annual  sum  which  should  be  granted 
for  the  civil  list.  They  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
his  majesiy,  requesting  him  to  name  the  sum.  himself,  and 
praying  haa  to  consult  less  his  spirit  of  ceconomy,  than. 
a  sense  of  that  dignity,  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne 
with  a  becoming  splendour.  Dine  with  the  duke  de  Lian- 
court,  at  his  apartments  in  the  ThuiUeriee,  which;  on  the 
removal  from  VerBailleB,  were  aaaigiied  tc  him  ae  grand 
master  of  the  wardrobe ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a 
week,  to  the  deputies,  at  which  from  twenty  to  forty  are 
usually  present.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the  hour 
appointed,  but  we  waited,  with  some  of  the  deputies  that 
had  left  the  Assembly,  till  seven,  before  the  duke  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  came. 

Thereisinthe  Assembly  at  present  a  writer  of  character,' 
the  author  of  a  very  able  book,  which  led  me  to  expect 

>  Tbo  Aasembly  had  followed  the  king  to  Paris  and  held  iu  aittinga, 
firet  in  the  Archbiabop's  palai^,  afterwords  tn  (he  Manage,  or  riding 
|KDnd  of  the  TniUeries  gardens,  where  a  temporary  building  wu  eracted 
for  the  purpose. 

"  A  learned  friend,  M.  Dugoat-Malifonjc,  of  Montaigo  (Vendue),  send* 
me  the  following  elucidation  of  Ibis  passage.  "  Having  CBrafnllj 
axamined  the  nJlusinn  I  sio  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  Volne^,  ae  yon 
HUggeat,  but  SieylH,  to  whom  Arthur  Toong  refers,  Sieyea,  whom 
Mirabeau  often  styled  '  Klaliumet,'  and  !Bob«spierre,  with  his  habitDdl 
aptness,  'the  mole'  (In  loupe)  of  the  liepublic.  Moreover,  Young  bad 
evidentlj  no  mere  woric  of  description  or  philosophy  in  bis  mind,  but 
a  Durelj  political  one  of  the  period,  ia  harmony  with  pnblic  opinion 
iind  contemporary  events,  Sieyis  had  just  published  his  celebrated 
pamphlet,  thereby  obtaining  enormoas  popularity." 
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sometJiicg  much  above  mediocrity  in  him ;  but  he  ia  made 
up  of  BO  many  pretty  littlenesses,  that  I  Btared  at  him 
■with  amazement.  His  Toice  is  that  of  a,  feminine  whisper, 
as  if  his  neircB  would  not  permit  such  a  boisterous 
exertion  as  that  of  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard ; 
when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half 
closed;  waves  his  head  in  circles,  aa  if  his  sentiments  were 
to  be  received  as  ortides  ;  and  has  so  much  relaiatiou  and 
pretension  to  ease  and  delicacy  of  manner,  with  no  personal 
appearance  to  second  these  prettinesses,  that  I  wondered 
by  what  artificial  means  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
parts  became  compounded.  How  strange  that  we  shovdd 
i«ad  an  author's  book  with  great  pleasure  ;  that  we  should 
say,  this  ra.an  has  no  stufE  in  him  ;  all  ia  of  consequence ; 
here  is  a  character  un contaminated  with  that  rubbieh  which 
we  see  in  so  many  other  men — and  after  this,  to  meet  the 
garb  of  so  much  littleness. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  Sth,  The  dute  of  Liancourt  having 
an  intention  of  taldng  a  farm  into  his  own  hands,  to  be 
conducted  on  improved  principles  after  the  English  manner, 
he  desired  me  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowald, 
to  Liancourt,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the 
best  meana  towards  executing  the  project,  which  I  very 
readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witness  to  a  scene 
which  made  me  smile:  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
cJiateau  of  Liancourt,  ia  a  piece  of  waste  land,  close  to  the 
road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  saw  some  men  very 
busily  at  work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  small  divisions ; 
leveling,  and  digging,  and  bestowing  much  labour  for  so 
poor  a  spot.  I  asked  the  steward  if  he  thought  that  land 
worth  such  an  espence  ?  he  replied,  that  the  poor  people 
in  the  town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared, 
that  the  poor  were  the  nation  ;  that  the  waste  belonged  to 
the  nation ;  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to  practice,  took 
possession,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to 
cultivate  j  the  duke  not  viewing  their  industry  with  any 
displeasure,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  it.  Qiiia  circum- 
stance shews  the  universal  spirit  that  is  gone  forth ;  and 
proves,  that  were  it  pushed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove 
a  serious  matter  for  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom.  In 
I  Ihis  case,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it;  fcr  if  ther' 
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be  one  public  nuisance  greater  than  another,  it  ia  a  man 
preserving  the  poaseaaion  of  waste  land,  which  he  will 
neither  cultirate  himaelf,  nor  let  others  cultivate.  The 
miBerahle  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  sight  of  wastes 
that  would  feed  thouaanda.  I  thint  them  wise  and 
rational,  and  philosophical,  in  seizing  EUch  tracks ;  and  I 
heartily  wish  there  wae  a  law  in  England  for  making  this- 
action  of  the  French  peaaanta  a  legal  one  with  us. — 72  mil  ph. 
The  9th.  At  breakfast  this  morning  in  the  ThuiUeriea. 
Mona.  Desmarets,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  a 
Memoire  pveeenie  par  la  SoeietS  Boyale  cC Agrieulture,  a 
t'AgBemblee  Nationale,  on  the  meana  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  France ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
recommend  great  attention  to  bees,  to  paniflcation,  and  to 
the  obstetrick  art.  On  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
patriotic  goTemment,  to  which  the  national  agriculture 
might  look  for  new  and  halcyon  days,  these  were  objects 
doubtless  of  the  first  importance.  There  are  some  parts  of 
the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  Called  on  mj 
fellow  traveller,  Mons.  Mcolay,  and  find  bim  a  consder- 
able  person ;  a  great  hot«) ;  many  servants ;  hia  father  a 
inarechal  of  France,  and  himself  first  president  of  a 
chamber  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  elected 
'leputy.  by  the  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  statea-general, 
but  declined  accepting ;  he  has  desired  I  would  dme  with 
him  on  Sunday,  whea  he  promiaes  to  have  Mons.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  and  deputy,  from  Louviers. 
At  the  National  Assembly — The  count  de  Mirabeau,  speak- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  was  truly  eloquent, 
— ardent,  lively,  energic,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  the ' 
aaaembly  of  the  Duchess  d'Aaville;  the  Marquis  and 
Madame  Condorcet '  there,  &c.  not  a  word  but  politics. 

'  Condorcet  (Mftrquie  de),  celehrafed  geonieter,  philosopher  and 
politiciui,  represenled  Furia  ia  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Aiena 
in  <he  Canvention.  His  int^riCj,  briltiant  talent  and  moderation  gave 
him  a  leading  plats  in  both  bod»a.  He  opposed  tlie  esecntion  of  tlw 
King,  and  waa  proscribed  al'ter  tho  fidl  of  the  Girondins.  The  atozf 
mils  that  the  inalhemiitician  to  .whom  tremendous  problems  vers 
chitd'y  play,  lost  hia  life  hecaUAe  he  did  not  know  how  majij^  eggs  uw 
used  in  an  omelette.  The  author  of  the  "  Progres  de  I'Eaprit  Hamaia," 
had  fleil  from  the  pruscripiions  of  Robespierre,  to  Anteail,  and  entering 
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The  10th.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  Natiooal  ABsembly, 
are.  Target,  ChapeUier,  Mirabeau,  BaniaTe,  Volaey '  the 
traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the  property  of  the 
clergy,  I'Ahh^  Syeyea ;  but  he  has  been  bo  much  disguated 
by  that  step,  that  he  is  not  near  so  forward  a.s  before.  The 
violent  democrats,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  so 
much  republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not  admit  any 
political  necessity  for  having  even  the  name  of  a  king,  are 
called  the  enrages.  They  have  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins, 
called  the  revolution  club,  which  assembles  every  night, 
in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famoiia  league  was  formed, 
in  the  reign  of  Kenry  JIT, ;  and  they  are  so  numerous, 
that  all  material  business  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  Mational  Assembly,  I  called  this  morning 
on  several  persons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats ;  and 
mentioning  this  circiiustance  to  them,  as  one  which 
savoured  too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the  kingdom, 
an  idea,  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  he  unpopular  and 
hazardous ;  I  was  answered,  that  the  predominancy  which 
Paris  assumed,  at  preseat,  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole  nation ;  for  if  nothing  were  done, 
but  by  procuring  a  previous  common  consent,  all  great 
opportunities  would  be  lost,  and  the  National  Assembly 
left  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. They,  however,  admitted,  that  it  did  create  great 
jealousies,  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Versailles,  where 
some  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at 
this  moment,  which  have  the  king's  person  fortheir  object : 
riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of 
bread  j  and  such  movements  are  certainly  very  dangerous, 
for  they  cannot  exist  ao  near  Paris,  without  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 

&n  auberge  demanded  an  omelette.  '^  How  muny  egga  thereto,  citoyOD?^ 
asked  the  housewife.  "  A  dozen,"  answered  the  poor  philoBopher  inno- 
cently. Snci  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  betrayed  the  ftrislocrat  in 
the  eyesof  llie  landlady  and  be  was  arrested,  but  eluded  the  guillotine  by 
means  of  poison.  His  wife,  the  translator  of  Adam  Smith,  survived  him. 
She  edited  her  husband's  works.    Died  1822. 

'  The  famous  author  of  the  "Voyage  en  EgjpM,"  represented  Adjod 
in  the  Tiers  Etat,  escaped  the  gntllotinc  by  the  fall  of  Kobespierre,  and 
wag  appointed  by  the  Convention  professor  in  the  newly  established 
Ernie  Mormate.      He  became  a  count  and  senalor  nnder  the  Empire. 
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Tantage  of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  verj  different  end, 
from  what  was,  perhaps,  origTnally  intended.  I  remarked,  ii 
all  these  conversations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the 
disgusted  party,  for  setting  the  king  at  liberty,  is  general; 
they  aeem  almost  persuaded,  that  the  revolution  will  not 
be  absolutely  finished  before  some  such  attempts  are  made ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  such  a  manner  as 
have  the  least  appearance  of  success,  it  would  undoubtedly 
cost  the  ki-ng  Ms  life ;  and  so  changed  is  the  national 
character,  not  only  in  point  of  affection  for  the  person  of 
their  prince,  but  also  in  that  softness  and  humanity,  for 
which  it  has  been  so  much  admired,  that  the  supposition 
ia  made  without  horror  or  compunction.  In  a  word,  the 
present  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  sort  of  rage ;  it  absorbs 
every  other  passion,  and  permits  n6  other  object  to  remain 
in  view,  than  what  promisea  to  conflna  it.  Dine  with  a 
large  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Eochef  oucauld's ;  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians  ;  but  I  may  remark 
another  effect  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural, 
which  is,  that  of  lessening,  or  tather  reducing  to  nothing, 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  aex :  they  mixed  themBelveB 
before  in  eveiything,  in  order  to  govern  everything:  I 
think  I  see  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this 
kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  by  their  wives,  who,  instead 
of  giving  the  ton,  in  questions  of  national  debate,  m.ust 
now  receive  it,  and  must  be  content  to  move  in  the  political 
sphere  of  some  celebrated  leader, — that  ia  to  say,  they  are, 
in  fact,  sinking  into  what  nature  intended  them  for } . 
they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better 
^  governed. 

The  11th.  The  riots  at  Versailles  are  said  to  be  serious; 
a  plot  is  talked  of,  for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed, 
to  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  somebody,  to  join  somebody; 
the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Necker  ; 
and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every 
moment.  They  have  been  sufficieot  to  induce  Moub.  Ia 
Fayette  to  issue,  yesterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mode 
of  assembling  the  militia,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alansi. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  himdred  men,  taovirf 
guard  at  the  Thuilleriea  eveij  day.     See  some  royalista 
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this  morning,  who  assert,  that  the  pubhc  opinion  in  the 
kingdom  is  changing  apao« ;  that  pity  for  the  king,  and 
disgust  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  have  lately 
done  much:  they  say,  that  any  attempt  at  present  to 
rescae  the  king  would  Se  absurd,  for  his  present  situation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  effect,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  general  feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  bis  favour. 
They  have  no  acniple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  conceited 
vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  dis- 
gusted, and  injured  body.  (  I  remarked,  that  every  honest 
man  must  hope  no  such  event  would  take  place ;  for  if  a 
counter-reTolution  should  be  effected,  it  would  establish  a 
despotism, muchheavierthan ever Franceeiperienced.  This 
they  would  not  allow^on  the  contrary,  they  beheved,  that 
no  government  could,  in  future,  be  secure,  that  did  not 
grant  to  the  people  more  extensive  rights  and  pririleges 
than  they  possessed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my 
brother  tM.veller,  the  count  de  Nicolay;  among  the  com- 
pany, as  the  count  had  promised  me,  was  Mens.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  magnitude  of  the  distresses  at  present  in 
Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  had  shewn  me, 
last  year,  at  Louviera,  have  stood  still  nine  months ;  and 
80  many  spinning  jennies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
j)eople,  under  the  idea  that  such  machines  were  contrary 
to  their  interests,  that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mons.  Lazowski  to  the  Italian 
opera,  ia  Berhiem  di  Seviglia,  by  Paiesello,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  compositions  of  that  truly  great 
master.  Mandini  and  BaSanelli  excellent,  and  Baletti  a 
sweet  voice.  There  is  no  such  comic  opera  to  be  seen  in  ^ 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  house  is  always  full :  this 
will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  music,  as  ever 
can  be  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will 
they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Eameau  ?  And  what 
a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques  ! 

The  12th.     To  the  National  Assembly: — a  debate  on 
the  conduct  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,'  in  the  parliament 
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Dauphin  of  France,  actual j> 
his  proposal,  and  we  set  o 
ten  miles  come  to  the  mom 
no  inclosures,  no  mulbemeB.  i 
nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity ^ 
sleep  at  a  comfortable  u 

The  30th.  Continue  eitrlj  in  tl)l|fl 
mountain  of  which  name  is  mont  jF 
than  in  reality.  To  St.  Sjphoriea4 
buildings  increase,  both  i 
proachiag  the  Seine,  which  we  <a 
a  good  river,  aud  is  navigable  a 
aequenttj  at  a  vast  distance  £r<aii  fl 
flat  bottomed  bai^s  on  it,  frf  f^ 
miles. 

The  Slst.     Another  clear,  & 
we  see  a,nj  thing  like  it  at  this .) 
Droiturier,'  the  woods  of  theF 
St.  Gerund  le  Puy '  the  countiril 
houses  and  ehateaun,  and  oU  t 
Sought  here  my  old  Mend,  i 
another  interview  with  Mods,  I| 
ceruing  the  sale  of  his  €• 
sired  still  to  have  the  refusal  a 
wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  li 
so  tempted,  on  any  oecaflion,  tuiM 
this  agreeable  situatiQn.ii 
and  in  the  finest  climate  of  S 
he  be  pleased  to  protract  n^^ 
age.  repent  of  not  dodng  at  1 
prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  t 
me  ease  and  tranquuli^,  for  f 
either  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Bcnirq 

January  1,1?90.  Nevere^q 
proudly  from  the  Loire ; 
like  a  thousand  other  plaeas.^ 

'  Lu  Amu  (Bh&oe). 

•  Si,  SymphorieD-de-Laye  t} 

'  <Allier.] 
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mittance,  which  had  been  particularly  enquired  into,  was 
■o  mysterious  and  obscure,  that  the  naked  fact  only  could 
be  discovered ;  but  every  person  present  asserted  the  truth 
of  it.  Other  gentlemen  united  the  two  facts,  and  were 
ready  to  suppose  them  connected,  I  remarked,  that  if 
England  hod  really  interfered,  which  appeared  to  me  in- 
credible, it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  it  would  have  been 
either  ia  the  line  of  her  supposed  interest,  or  in  that  of  the 
king's  supposed  inclination ;  that  these  happened  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  if  money  were  remitted  from  that 
kingdom,  most  assuredly  it  would  be  to  support  the  faUing- 
interest  of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detaah  from  it 
any  force  whatever ;  in  such  a  case,  remittance  from 
England  might  go  to  Metz,  for  keepii^  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  sent  to  Brest  to  corrupt  them, 
the  idea  of  which  was  grossly  absurd.  All  seemed  inclined 
to  admit  the  justness  of  this  remark,  but  they  adhered  to 
the  two  facts,  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might 
not,  be  connected.  At  this  dinner,  according  to  custom, 
most  of  the  deputies,  especially  the  younger  ones,  were 
dreEEed  aupolisBon,  manj  of  them  without  powder  in  thoir 
hair,  and  some  in  boots ;  not  above  four  or  five  were  neatly 
dreflsed.  How  times  are  changed !  When  they  had  no- 
thing better  to  attend  to,  the  fashionable  Parisians  were 
correctnesB  itself,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  toiletie,  and 
were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  people ;  but  now  they 
have  something  of  more  importance  than  dress  to  occupy 
them  ;  and  the  light  airy  character  that  was  usually  given 
them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every  thing  in 
this  world  depends  on  government. 

The  13th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late 
last  night,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  on  two  accounts — 
one  to  get  at  the  baron  de  Bcsenval,'  who  is  in  prison,  in 
order  to  hang  him  ;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  2/1  the 
pound.  They  eat  it  at  present  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two 
millions  a-year  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  they  demand  a  further  reduction.    However,  the  cur- 

'  The  Bbcod  de  Besenval  with  the  Marquis  de  Fairas  aod  Uonueur, 
Che  King's  brother,  wbs  accused  of  plotting  against  the  constf'    ' 
Beaenvnl  obtained  hia  liberty,  but  Favras  wna  eieciilcd.    The  i 
nta  f>  i^lace  the  king  at  the  htnid  of  sq  army  at  F^ionne. 
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rent  discourse  ia,  that  Fftvras,  an  adventurer  also  in  priaon, 
must  be  hanged  to  satisfy  the  people ;  for  as  to  Besenval. 
the  Swiss  cantons  have  remonatrated  so  firmly,  that  they 
will  not  dare  to  execute  him.     Early  in  tbe  morning,  the 
guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thousand  horse  and  foot 
are  now  patrolling  the  streets.     The  report  of  plots,  to 
carry  off  the  king,  is  in  tlie  mouth  of  every  one ;  and  it  is 
said,  these  movements  of  the  people,  as  well  as  those  at 
Versailles,  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but 
instigated  by  the  aristocrats ;  and  if  permitted  to  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove 
the  part  only  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  government. 
That  they  have  reason  to  be  alert  is  undoubted;  for  though 
there  should  actually  be  no  plots  in  existence,  yet  there  is 
so  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  such  a  probability  of 
their  being  formed,  that  supineneaa  would  probably  create 
them.     I  have  met  with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  who  is  come  from  his  quarters,  and  who 
assorts,  that  his  whole  regiment,  officers  and  men,  are  now 
at   the   king's   devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he 
called,  and  would  execute  wliatever  he  ordered,  not  con- 
trary to  their  ancient  feelings ;  but  that  they  would  not 
[  have  been  inclined  to  be  so  obedient  before  he  was  brought 
I  to  Paris ;  and  from  the  conversation  he  has  had  with  the 
officers  of  other  regiments,  he  believes  that  the  same  spirit 
I  perradeB  their  corps  also.    If  any  serious  plsJis  have  been 
I  laid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  king, 
I  and  their  execution  has  been,  or   shall   be  prevented, 
I  posterity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  information  of 
I  it  than  this  a^.     Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  sovereigns, 
I  and  of  all  the  great  nobility  in  Europe,  are  on  the  French 
I  revolution  j    they  look  with  amazement,  and  even   with 
I  terror,  upon  a  situation  which  may  possibly  be  hereafter 
their  own  case ;  and  they  must  expect,  with  anxiety,  that 
some  attempts  will  be  made  to  reverse  an  example,  that 
will  not  want  copies,  whenever  the  period  is  favourable  to 
make  them.     Dine   at  the   Palais   Eoyal,  with   a  select 
larty ;  politicians  they  must  be.  if  they  are  Frenchmen, 
Phe  question  was  discussed.  Are  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
[  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  present,  real,  or  are  they  in- 
I  Tented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the 
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epiritB  of  the  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themselves 
to  seonre  the  government  on  its  new  foundation  irre- 
versibly  ? 

The  14th.  Plots !  plots ! — ^the  marqnis  La  Fayette,  last 
night,  took  two  hundred  prisonei-s  in  the  Champg  ElygSea. 
ont  of  eleTen  hundred  that  were  collected.  They  had 
powder  and  hall,  but  no  musquets.  Who?  and  what  are 
they  ?  is  the  question ;  but  an  answer  is  not  bo  easily  to 
be  had.  Brigands,  axicording  to  some  accoimts,  that  have 
collected  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpose ;  people  from  Ter- 
sailles  by  others ;  Germans  by  a  third ;  but  every  one 
would  make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a  plot  laid 
for  a  counter-revolution.  Eeports  are  so  various  and  con- 
tradictory, that  no  dependence  ia  to  be  placed  on  them  j 
nor  credit  given  to  one-tenth  o£  what  is  asserted.  It  is 
singular,  and  has  been  much  commented  on,  that  La 
Fayette  would  not  trust  his  standing  troops,  aa  they  may 
be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thousand  regularly  paid,  and  of 
whom  the  French  guards  form  a  considerable  portion,  but 
he  took,  for  the  expedition,  the  hourgeowe  only ;  which  has 
elated  the  latter  aa  much  aa  it  haa  disgusted  the  former. 
The  moment  seems  big  with  events ;  there  is  an  anxiety, 
an  expectation,  an  uncertainty,  and  suspenae  that  is  visible 
in  every  eye  one  meets ;  and  even  the  beat  informed 
people,  and  the  least  liable  to  be  led  away  by  popular  re- 
ports, are  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  some 
unknown  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  rescae  the  king, 
and  overturn  the  National  Aasembly.  Many  persons  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Dauphin  away,  without  endangering  them,  for 
which  attempt  the  Thmlleries  ia  particularly  well  situated, 
provided  a  body  of  troopa,  of  sufficient  force,  were  in 
readiness  to  receive  them.  In  auch  a  case,  there  would  be 
a  civil  war,  which,  perhaps,  would  end  in  despotism,  what- 
ever party  came  off  victorious;  consequently  such  an 
attempt,  or  plan,  could  not  originate  in  any  bosom  from 
true  patriotism.  If  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pass  much 
of  my  time  in  good  company  at  Paris,  I  have  also  no  amall 
trouble  in  turning  over  books,  MSS.  and  papers,  which  I 
cannot  see  in  England ;  this  employs  many  hours  a  day, 
with  what  I  burrow  from  the  night,  in  making  notes.     I 
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^■liaTe  procured  also  some  public  records,  the  copying  of 
^Bwliich  demands  time.  He  who  wishes  to  give  a  good 
^V  account  of  such  a  kingdom  as  Prance,  must  be  inde- 
fetigable  in  the  search  of  materiaJs;  for  let  him  collect 
with  all  the  care  posBible,  yet  when  he  comes  to  ait 
down  cooUy  to  the  exajnination  and  arrangement,  will 
find,  that  much  has  beeu  put  into  hia  hands,  of  no  real 
consequence,  and  more,  possibly,  that  is  absolutely  use- 

The  15th.  To  the  Palais  Eoyal,  to  view  the  pictures  of 
,  the  duke  of  Orleans,'  which  I  had  tried  once  or  twice  before 
Q  Tain.  The  collection  is  known  to  be  very  rich,  in 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  ;  some  finished 
twith  all  the  exquisite  attention  which  that  school  gave  to 
Kiainute  expression.  But  it  is  a  genre  little  interesting. 
KThea  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  artists  are  at  hand :  of 
lethecoUectionisoneof  theflrstintheworld.  Raphael, 
[anibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Dominichino,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
I  Veronese.  The  first  picture  in  the  collection,  and  one  of 
I  the  finest  that  ever  came  from  the  easel,  is  that  of  the 
I  three  Maries,  and  the  dead  Christ,  by  H.  Carracci ;  the 
I  powers  of  eipression  cannot  go  further.  There  is  the  St. 
K'John  of  Eaphae!,  the  same  picture  as  those  of  Florence  and 
V.  Bologna ;  and  an  inimitable  Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  same 
I,  great  master.  A  Venus  bathing,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Titian, 
y  Jjucretia,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Leda,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
limd  also  by  Tintoretto,  Mars  and  Venus,  and  several 
Lothers,  by  Pan!  Veronese.  The  naked  figure  of  a  woman, 
''by  Bonieu,  a  French  painter,  now  living,  a  pleasing  piece. 
Some  noble  pictures,  by  Foussin  and  Le  Seur.  The  apart- 
ments must  disappoint  every  one ;— I  did  not  see  one  good 
room,  and  all  inferior  to  the  rant  and  immense  fortune  of 
the  possessor,  certainly  the  first  subject  in  Europe.  Dine 
at  the  duke  of  Liancourt's :  among  the  company  was  Mona. 
de  Bougainville,'  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  agreeable 
as  well  as  sensible  ;  the  count  de  Castellane,  and  the  count 

'  Tbia  rich  collecCion  waa  afterwards  dispersed  throughout  Europe. 

*  Bougainville,  Louis  Antoine  Comte  rle(17:i9.1Sll).  The  discoverer 
I'  of  the  Sajnoan  group,  or  Navigator's  lalands,  was  as  famous  iu  his  own 
BBnuntry  as  Cook  in  our  own.  Hia  "  Description  d'nn  TOyagB  ftQ  toor  da 
pVonde,"  was  published  in  1771-3- 
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de  Montmorenoi,  two  young  legialatora,  as  enrages  a,s  if 
their  names  were  only  Bernave  or  Babeau.  In  some  alln- 
eiona  to  the  conBtitution  of  England,  I  fonnd  they  hold  it 
very  cheap,  in  r^ard  to  political  liberty.  The  ideas  of  the 
moment,  relative  to  plots  and  conapiracies  were  dieoussed, 
bat  they  seemed  very  generally  to  agree,  that,  however  the 
constitution  might,  hj  eueh  meana,  be  delayed,  it  was  now 
absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  its  taking  pWe,  At  night 
to  the  national  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
a  building  in  the  gardens,  or  area,  of  that  palace,  the  most 
whimsical  aad  expensive  folly  that  is  easily  to  be  imagined : 
it  is  a  large  ball  room,  sunk  half  its  height  tinder  ground  j 
and,  as  if  this  circumstance  were  not  sufficiently  adapted 
to  make  it  damp  enough,  a  garden  ia  pUinted  on  the  roof, 
and  a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,  which,  mth  the  addi- 
tion of  some  spirting  je(s  d^eau,  have  undoubtedly  made  it 
a  ddidous  place,  for  a  winter's  entertainment.  The  ex- 
penee  of  this  gew-gaw  building,  the  project  of  some  of  the 
duke  of  Orlean's  friends,  I  suppose,  and  executed  at  hiaes- 
pence,  would  have  estabhshed  an  £ngUsh  farm,  with  all 
its  principles,  buildings,  live  stock,  toola,  and  crops,  on  a 
scale  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  first  sovereign  of 
Europe  ;  for  it  would  have  converted  five  thousand  arpenta 
of  desert  into  a  garden.  As  to  the  result  of  the  mode  that 
hajt  6een  pursued,  of  investing  such  a  capital,  I  know  no 
epithet  equal  to  its  merits.  It  is  meant  to  be  concert,  ball, 
coffee,  and  billiard  room,  with  shops,  &e.  designed  to  he 
something  in  the  style  of  the  amusements  of  our  Pantheon. 
There  were  music  and  aittging  to  night,  but  the  room  being 
almost  empty,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  equally  cold  and 
Bomhre. 

The  16th.  The  idea  of  plots  and  conspiracies  has  come 
to  such  a  height  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volution. The  disgust  that  spreads  every  day  at  their 
transactions,  arises  more  from  the  king's  situation  than 
from  any  other  circumstance.  They  cannot,  after  the 
scenes  that  have  passed,  venture  to  set  him  at  liberty  be- 
fore the  constitution  is  finished;  and  they  dread,  at  the 
same  time,  a  change  working  in  his  favour  in  the  minde  of 
the  people :  in  this  dilemma,  a  plan  is  laid  for  persuading 
his  majesty  to  go  suddenly  to  the  National  Assembly,  and. 
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ia  a  speech,  to  declare  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
pTOceedingE,  and  to  consider  himself  as  at  the  head  of  the 
reTolution,  ia  terms  so  couched,  as  to  take  a,wa,j  all  idea 
or  pretence  of  hia  bein^^  ia  a  state  of  confiaement  or 
coercion.  This  is  at  present  a  favoarit«  plaa ;  the  only 
difficulty  will  be,  to  persuade  the  king  to  take  a  step  that 
win  appareatly  preclude  him  from  whatever  tura  or  ad- 
vantage the  geaeral  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  in 
hia  favour ;  for,  after  such  a  measure,  he  will  have  reason 
to  expect  that  his  friends  will  second  the  views  of  the 
democratical  party,  from  an  absolute  despair  of  any  other 
principles  becoming  efBcient  It  ia  thought  probable,  that 
this  scheme  will  be  brought  about ;  and  if  it  ia,  it  will  do 
more  to  ease  their  apprehensions  of  any  attempts  than  any 
other  plan.  I  have  been  among  the  booksellerB,  with  a 
catalogue  in  Land  to  collect  publications,  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  my  purse,  I  find  I  must  have  on  various 
topics,  that  concern  the  present  state  of  Prance. — These 
are  now  every  day  so  numerous,  especially  on  the  subjects 
of  commerce,  colonies,  finances,  taxation,  deficit,  &e.  not  to 
speak  of  the  subject  immediately  of  the  revolution  itself, 
that  it  demands  many  hours  every  day  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.  The  collection 
the  duke  of  Liancourt  has  made  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  notables, 
ia  prodigious,  and  has  cost  many  hundred  lonis  d'ors.  It 
p|i  uncommonly  complete,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  the 
t  value,  to  coasult  on  abundance  of  curious  quea- 

The  17th.     The  plan  I  mentioned  yesterday,  that  was 
DpToposed  to  the  king,  was  urged  in  vain :  hia  majeaty  re- 
Fceived  the  propostition  in  such  a  manner  as  does  not  leave 
any  great  hope  of  the  scheme  being  executed ;  but  the 
marquia  La  Fayette  is  so  strenuous  for  its  being  brought 
about,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  abandoned ;  but  proposed 
again  at  a  more  favouruble  moment.     The  royalists,  who 
know  of  this  plan  (for  the  public  have  it  not),  are  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  its  failing.     The  refusal  is  attributed  to 
the  Queen.     Another  circumstaace,  which  gives  great  dis- 
quiet at  present  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  are  t&e 
I  accounts  daily  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of 
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I  had  no  more  interruption  from  them.  My  miserable 
French  was  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  their  own  paiirU.  I 
gat,  however,  another  cockade,  which  I  took  care  to  havo 
BO  fastened  as  to  lose  it  no  more.  I  do  nut  half  lilie 
tniTelling  in  such  an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment; 
one  is  not  secure  for  an  hour  beforehand. — 35  milee. 

The  27th.  To  Be8an9on  ; '  the  country  mountain,  rock, 
and  wood,  above  the  river ;  some  scenes  are  £ne.  I  had 
not  arrived  an  hour  before  I  saw  a  peasant  pass  the  inn  ou 
horseback,  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  bourgeoie,  of 
which  there  are  1200  here,  and  200  under  arms,  and  his 
party-coloured  detachment,  and  these  by  some  infantry  and 
cavalry.  I  asked,  why  the  militia  took  the  pas  of  the 
king's  troops?  For  a  very  good  reaeon,  they  replied,  the 
troops  would  be  attacked  a/nd  knocked  on  the  head,  but  the 
populace  will  not  resist  the  milice.  This  peasant,  who  is  a 
ridi  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect  his  houae,  in 
a  village  where  there  is  much  plundering  and  burning. 
The  mischiefs  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  country, 
towards  the  mountains  and  Veaoul,'  are  numerous  and 
shocking.  Many  chateaua  have  been  burnt,  othera  plun- 
dered, the  seigucurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  their 
wives  and  daughtera  ravished,  their  papers  and  titlea 
burnt,  and  all  their  property  destroyed ;  and  these  abomi- 
nations not  inflicted  ou  marked  persons,  who  were  odious 
for  their  former  conduct  or  principlea,  but  an  indisorimi-'' 
nating  blind  rage  for  the  love  of  plunder.  Eobbcra, 
galley-slaveB,  and  villains  of  all  denominations,  have  ool- 
lected  and  instigated  the  peasants  to  commit  all  sorts  oE 
outrages.  Some  gentlemen  at  the  table  d'hote  informed 
me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  th* 
Lyonoia,  Auvergne,  Dauphnii,  &c.  and  that  similar  commo- 
tions and  mischiefs  were  perpetrating  every  where ;  and 
that  it.  waa  expected  they  would  pervade  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  baekwardneaa  of  Prance  is  beyond  credibility  m 
everything  that  pertains  to  intelligence.  From  Straaboorg 
hither,  I  have  not  been  able  to  aee  a  newspaper.  Here  I 
asked  for  the  Cabinet  Liieraire?  None.  The  gazettes? 
At  the  coffee-house.    Very  easily  replied  ;  but  not  so  eaaUy 
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foand.  Nothing  but  the  Grazette  de  France ;  for  which  at 
this  period,  a  man  of  common  sense  would  not  give  one 
sol.  To  four  other  coffee-houses ;  at  some  no  paper  at  all, 
not  even  the  Mercure ;  at  the  Caffe  MUitaire,  the  Courier 
de  V Europe  a  fortnight  old ;  and  well  dressed  people  are 
now  talking  of  the  news  of  two  or  three  weeks  past,  and 
plainly  bj  their  discourse  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing. 
The  whole  town  of  Besan9on  has  not  been  able  to  afford 
me  a  sight  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that 
gives  a  detalL  of  the  transactions  of  the  states ;  yet  it  is  the 
capital  of  a  province,  la:^  as  half  a  dozen  English  coun- 
ties, and  containing  25,000  souls, — with  strange  to  say! 
the  post  coming  in  but  three  times  a  week.  At  this  event-^ 
ful  moment,  with  no  licence,  nor  even  the  least  restraint  on*" 
the  press,  not  one  paper  established  at  Paris  for  circulation 
in  the  provinces,  wiih  the  necessary  steps  taken  by  affiche, 
or  placard,  to  inform  the  people  in  aSl  the  towns  of  its 
establishment.  For  what  &e  country  knows  to  the  con- 
trary, their  deputies  are  in  the  Bastile,  instead  of  the 
Bastile  being  razed|  so  the  mob  plunder,  bum,  and  destroy, 
in  con^^ete  ignorance :  and  ye^  with  all  these  shades  of 
darkness,  ^ese  clouds  of  tenebrity,  this  universal  mass  of 
ignorance,  there  are  men  every  day  in  the  states,  who  are 
puffing  themselves  off  for  the  first  nation  in  Extbope  ! 
the  OBEATEST  PEOPLE  IN  THE  XTNivEBSE  !  as  if  the  political 
juntos,  or  literary  circles  of  a  capital  constituted  a  people ; 
instead  of  the  universal  illumination  of  knowledge,  acting 
by  rapid  intelligence  on  minds  prepared  by  habitual  energy 
of  reasoning  to  receive,  combine,  and  comprehend  it.  That 
this  dreadful  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  the 
events  that  most  intimately  concern  them,  is  owing  to  the 
old  government,  no  one  can  doubt ;  it  is  however  curious 
to  remark,  that  if  the  nobility  of  other  provinces  are 
hunted  like  those  of  Franche  Compte,  of  which  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  whole  order  of  men  undergo 
a  proscription,  suffer  like  sheep,  without  making  the  least 
effort  to  resist  the  attack.  This  appears  marvdlous,  with 
a  body  that  have  an  army  of  150,000  men  in  their  hands ; 
for  though  a  part  of  those  troops  would  certainly  disobey 
their  leaders^  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  out  of  the 
40,000,  or  possibly  100,000  noblesse  of  IVance,  they  might. 
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if  they  had  inteUigence  and  nnion  amongst  themselves,  fiD 
half  the  raaks  of  more  than  half  the  regiments  of  the 
kingdom,  with  men  who  have  fellow -feeUngs  and  fellow- 
BufEeringH  with  themselves ;  but  no  meetings,  no  asaoda- 
tions  among  them;  no  imion  with  mihtarymen;  no  taking 
refuge  in  the  ranks  of  regiments  to  defend  or  avenge  their 
canso ;  fortunately  for  France  they  fall  without  a  struggle, 
and  die  without  a  blow.  That  universal  circulation  of  in- 
telligence, which  in  England  transmits  the  least  vibration 
of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  electric  sensibility,  from  one  end 
iif  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bands  of 
i'x>nnection  men  of  similar  interests  and  situations,  has  no 
eiistence  in  France.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  king,  court,  lords,  nobles,  army, 
church,  and  parliaments  is  owing  to  a  want  of  intelligence 
!>eing  quickly  circulated,  consequently  is  owing  to  the  very 
effects  of  that  thraldoiA  in  which  they  held  the  people :  it  is 
therefore  a  retributioD  rather  than  a  punishment. — 18  miles. 

The  28th.  At  the  table  d'hdte  last  night  a  person  gave 
an  account  of  being  stopped  at  Sallns  for  want  of  a  pass- 
port, and  sufEering  the  greatest  inconveniencies ;  I  found 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myself,  and  went 
accordingly  to  the  Bureau  ;  this  was  the  house  of  a  Mons. 
Bellamy,  an  attorney ;  with  whom  the  following  dialogue 
ensued : 

Mais,  Monaiewr,  gui  me  repondra  de  nous?  Est  ce  que 
peraonne  ooui  coimoit  f  Catinmta&i  voui  quelqun  a  Beeangon  f 

Non  personne,  mon  deseetn  etoU  trailer  a  Veeoul  (Tou 
faurois  eu  dee  lettree,  maisj'ai  change  de  route  a  cause  de 
cei  twmultea. 

Moneieurje  ne  voug  Connors  pas,  &  m  vous  eles  imconnu  a 
Benmf  on  vous  ne  pouvex  avoir  de  passport. 

ifaic  void  mes  lettresj'en  ai  plusieurs  pour  d^autres  viUes 
en  France,  il  y  a  «n  tn^e  cPadressees  a  Vesmil  e  a  Arhois, 
nuvrex  A  lises  tes,  &  vous  trouveres  que  je  7ie  suis  pas  inconnu 
aiUews  quoiqueje  ie  sois  a  Besan^on. 

N^imporle ;  je  ne  vous  coaTwis  pas,  il  n'y  a  persouTte  id 
qui  vous  oonnoisse  ainsi  vous  n'aureti  point  de  passport. 

Je  vous  dit  Monsieur  que  ces  tettres  vous  expliqueront. 

n  me/aut  des  gent,  et  nonpat  dee  lettree  pour  m'ea^liquBr 
et«s  !  ces  lettret  ne  me  valeni  rien. 
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Cettefaqon  d*agir  meparoU  assez  singuliere ;  apparaement 
que  V0U8  la  croyez  ires  honnSte ;  pqwr  moi,  Monsieur,  fen 
pense  bien  autrement. 

Eh  Monsieur  je  ne  m'en  soucie  de  ce  que  vous  enpensez. 

En  verUe  voici  ce  qui  8*appelle,  avoir  dea  manieres 
gracieuses  envera  un  etranger ;  c*e8t  la  premiere,  fois  que  fai 
eu  a  f aire  avec  ces  Messieurs  du  tiers  etat,  &  vous  m'avourez 
qu*il  n*y  a  rien  id  qui  puisse  me  donner  une  haute  idee  du 
caractere  de  ces  Messieurs  la. 

Monsi&wr,  cela  m*  est  fort  egal, 

Je  donnerai  a  man  retou/r  en  Angleterre  le  detail  de  mon 
voyage  au  publique,  &  assurement  Monsieur  je  n^oubUraipas 
d*enregistrer  ce  trait  de  votre  polUesse,  U  vous  faii  tant 
d^honneure,  &  a  ceux  pour  qui  vous  agissez. 

Monsieur  je  regards  tout  cela  avec  la  demiere  indifference. 

My  gentleman's  manner  was  more  offensiye  than  his 
words  ;  he  walked  backward  and  forward  among  his  parch- 
ments, with  an  air  veritdblement  d!un  commis  de  bureau. — 
These  passports  are  new  things  from  new  men,  in  new 
power,  and  show  that  they  do  not  bear  their  new  honours 
too  meekly.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  me,  without  running 
my  head  against  a  wall,  to  go  see  the  Salms,^  or  to  Arbois," 
where  I  hare  a  letter  from  M.  de  Broussonet,  but  I  must 
take  my  chance  and  get  to  Dijon  as  fast  as  I  can,  where 
the  president  de  Virly  knows  me,  having  spent  some  days 
at  Bradfield,  unless  indeed  being  a  president  and  a  noble- 
man he  has  got  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  etat.  At 
night  to  the  play ;  miserable  performers ;  the  theatre, 
which  has  not  been  built  many  years,  is  heavy ;  the  arch 
that  parts  the  stage  from  the  house  is  like  the  entrance  of 
a  cavern,  and  the  line  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  of  a 
wounded  eel ;  I  do  not  like  the  air  and  manners  of  the 
people  here — and  I  would  see  Besan9on  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake  before  I  would  live  in  it.  The  music,  and 
bawling,  and  squeaking  of  VEprewve  ViUageoise  of  Gretry, 
which  is  wretdied,  had  no  power  to  put  me  in  better 
humour.  I  will  not  take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I 
never  desire  to  come  again,  without  saying  that  they  have 
a  fine  promenade ;  and  that  Mons.  Arthaud,  the  arpenteur, 

»  (Jura.)  •  (Ibid.) 
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to  whom  I  applied  for  inforrafttion,  without  any  letter  of 
reconiiiienda,tioii  waa  libera!  and  polite,  and  answered  lay 
enqairieB  Hatisfactorily. 

The  29tb.  To  Orechamp  '  the  coiiotrj  is  bold  and  rocky, 
with  fine  woods,  and  yet  it  is  not  ^reeable  ;  it  is  like  many 
men  that  have  estimable  points  in  tl) sir  characters,  and  yet 
we  cannot  lore  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming  out 
of  St.  Vet^,'  a,  pretlj  riant  landskip  of  the  riTcr  doubling 
through  the  vale,  enlirened  by  a  village  and  some  scattered 
houses ;  the  most  pleasing  view  I  have  seen  in  Franche 
Compt^ — 23  miles. 

The  30th.  The  mayor  of  Dole '  is  made  of  as  good  stuff 
as  the  notary  of  Beaan^on ;  he  would  give  no  passpo 
but  as  he  accompanied  bis  refusal  with  neither  airs  : 
graces,  I  let  him  pass.  To  avoid  the  centinels,  I  went 
round  the  town.  The  country  to  Auionne '  is  chearful. 
Cross  the  Saone  at  Auxonne  ;  it  is  a  fine  river,  through  a 
region  of  flat  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure  ;  commons  of 
great  herds  of  cattle ;  vastly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks 
underwater.  To  Dijon  is  a  fine  country,  but  wants  wood. 
My  passport  demajided  at  the  gate;  a.iid  aa  I  had  noiie, 
two  hourgeoit  musqueteers  conducted  me  to  the  hotel  da 
ville,  where  I  waa  questioned,  but  finding  that  I  was  Iniown 
at  Dijon,  they  let  me  go  to  my  inn.  Out  of  luck  :  Mons. 
de  Virly,  on  whom  I  moat  depended  for  Dijon,  is 
Bourbon  lea  Bains,  and  Mons.  de  Morveau,'  the  celebrated 
chjmist,  who  I  eipected  would  have  had  letters  for  i 
had  none,  and  though  he  received  me  very  jiolitely,  when  I 
was  forced  to  announce  myself  as  his  brother  in  the  royal 
society  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly  ;  however,  he 
desired  to  see  me  again  nest  morning.     They  tell  me  here, 


=  St.  Tit  {ibid.). 

•:nn  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Ilia 


'  Orchatnps  (Doabs). 

'  Dole  (Jura). 

*  (CSle-d'Or.)    Thislilllewane'l 
GemiarB  in  1871. 

'  Gnj^on  da  Morreao,  horn  at  Dijun,  1732,  died  1813.  HiB  hoDse 
still  remaina.  Distinguished  scientist  and  litfirntenr.  He  became  ■ 
member  of  Che  liegUlative  Assembly,  and  joined  in  the  regncide  TOte  ] 
on  the  creation  of  Ecole  Poljtectiniqne,  under  llie  ConvemioQ  he  was 
named  director.  His  services  to  science,  industry,  oducution,  and  ibc 
public  health  were  oonsidemble,  sod  he  wrote  many  wdrks  of  Taloe  ii 
their  do  y. 
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that  the  intendant  is  fled  ;  and  that  the  prince  of  Cond^, 
who  is  governor  of  Burgundy,  is  in  Germany ;  they 
positively  assert,  and  with  very  little  ceremony,  that  they 
would  both  be  hanged,  if  they  were  to  come  here  at  present ; 
such  ideas  do  not  mark  too  much  authority  in  the  milice 
hourgeoise,  as  they  have  been  instituted  to  stop  and  prevent 
hanging  and  plundering.  They  are  too  weak,  however,  to 
keep  the  peace :  the  licence  and  spirit  of  depredation,  of 
which  I  heard  so  much  in  crossing  Franche  Compt^,  has 
taken  place,  but  not  equally  in  Burgundy.  In  this  inn, 
la  Ville  de  Lyon,  there  is  at  present  a  gentleman,  unfortu- 
nately a  seigneur,  his  wife,  &niily,  three  servants,  an  infant 
but  a  few  months  old,  who  escaped  from  their  flaming 
chateau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their  property  lost 
except  the  land  itself;  and  this  family  valued  and  es- 
teemed by  the  neighbours,  with  many  virtues  to  command 
the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppressions  to  provoke  their 
enmity.  Such  abominable  actions  must  bring  the  more 
detestation  to  the  cause  from  being  unnecessary ;  the 
kingdom  might  have  been  settled  in  a  real  system  of 
liberty,  without  the  regeneration  of  fire  and  sword,  plunder, 
and  bloodshed.  Three  hundred  hov/rgeois  mount  guard 
every  day  at  Dijon,  armed,  but  not  paid  at  the  expence  of 
the  town:  they  have  also  six  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
noblesse  of  the  place,  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  have 
joined  them — so  that  there  are  croix  de  St.  Louis  in  the 
ranks.  The  palais  des  etats  here,  is  a  large  and  splendid 
building,  but  not  striking  proportionably  to  the  mass  and 
expence.  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  are  predomi- 
nant ;  and  the  great  salon  is  called  the  Salle  a  manger  de 
Prince,  A  Dijon  artist  has  painted  the  battle  of  SenifP,^ 
and  the  Grande  Conde  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  a  ciel- 
ing,  both  well  executed.  Tomb  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
1404.  A  picture. by  Eubens  at  the  Chartreuse.*  They  talk 
of  the  house  of  Mons.  de  Montigny,  but  his  sister  being  in 
it,  not  shown.     Dijon,  on  the  whole  is  a  handsome  town ; 

^  Seneffe,  Belgium,  a  somewhat  indecisive  battle  between  the  Datch, 
nnder  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  and  the  French, 
led  by  the  great  Cond6,  11th  August,  1674. 

'  Burial  place  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  just  outside  Dijon.  Here 
is  still  seen  the  magnificent  piece  of  sculpture  called  Moses'  Well. 


^H      tbe 
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the  Btreets,  though  old  built,  are  wide,  and  very  well 
paved,  with  the  addition,  unconmion  in  ^France,  of  troloire. 

-28  miles. 

The  Slat.  Waited  on  Mona.  de  Morvean,  who  has, 
most  fortunately  for  me,  received,  only  this  m-omitig,  from 
Mons,  de  Virly,  a  recommendation  of  me,  with  four  lettera 
from  Mona.  de  Eroussonet ;  tut  Mons,  Vaudrey,  of  this 
place,  to  whom  one  of  them  is  addi'essed,  is  absent.  We  had 
some  conversation  on  the  interesting  topic  to  all  phi- 
losophers, phlogiston ;  Mons.  de  Morveau  contends  vehe- 
mently for  its  non-esdstence ;  treats  Dr.  PrieBtley's  last 
publication  as  wide  of  the  question ;  and  declared,  that  he 
considers  the  controversy  as  much  dei;ided  as  the  question 
of  liberty  is  in  France.  He  shewed  me  part  of  the  article 
air  in  the  New  Encyclopffidia  by  him,  to  be  published  soon ; 
iu  which  work,  he  thinks  he  has,  beyond  controversy,  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  French  chymists 
of  its  non-exiateuce.  Mons.  de  Morveau  requested  me  to 
call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  learned  and 
^reeable  lady ;  and  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to- 
morrow. On  leaviLg  him,  I  went  to  search  cofEee-housM ; 
but  will  it  be  credited,  that  I  coidd  find  but  one  in  this 
capital  of  Burgundy,  where  I  could  read  the  newspapers? 
— At  a  poor  little  one  in  the  square.  I  read  a  paper,  after 
waiting  an  hour  to  get  it.  The  people  I  have  f  otmd  evety 
where  desirous  of  reading  newspapers ;  but  it  is  rare  that 
they  can  gratify  themselves :  and  the  general  ignorance  of 
what  is  passing  may  be  collected  from  this,  that  I  found 
nobody  at  Dijon  had  heard  of  the  riot  at  the  town-house 
of  Strasbourg ;  I  described  it  to  a  gentleman,  and  a  party 
collected  around  me  to  hear  it ;  not  one  of  them  had  heard 
a  syllable  of  it,  yet  it  is  nine  days  since  it  happened  j  had 
it  been  nineteen,  I  question  whether  they  would  more  than 
have  received  the  intelligence ;  but,  though  they  are  slow 
in  knowing  what  has  really  happened,  they  are  very  quick 
in  hearing  what  is  impossible  to  happen.  The  current 
report  at  present,  to  which  all  possible  credit  is  given,  is, 
that  the  Queen  has  been  convicted  of  a  plot  to  poison  the 
King  and  Monsieur,  and  give  the  regency  to  the  count 
J'Artois;  to  set  fire  to  Paris,  and  blow  up  the  Palais 
Boyale  by  a  mine ! — Why  do  not  the  several  parties  in  the 
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states  cause  papers  to  be  printed,  tliat  shall  transmit  only 
their  own  sentiments  and  opinions  ?    In  order  that  no  man 
in  the  nation,  arranged  under  the  same  standard  of  reason- 
ing, may  want  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  govern  his 
arguments,  and  the  conclusions  that  great  talents  have 
drawn  from  those  facts.     The  king  has  been  advised  to  ^ 
take  several  steps  of  authority  against  the  states,  but  none  ^ 
of  his  ministers  have  advised  the  establishment  of  journals,  ■ 
and  their  speedy  circulation,  that  should  undeceive  the  j 
people  in  those  points  his  enemies  have  misrepresented. 
When  numerous  papers  are  published  in  opposition  to  each] 
other,  the  people  take  pains  to  sift  into  and  examine  the  ( 
truth;    and  that  inquisitiveness  alone-=— the  very  act  ofl 
searclung,  enlightens  them ;  they  become  informed,  and  it  I 
is  no  longer  easy  to  deceive  them.     At  the  table  d'hote^ 
only  three,  myself,  and  two  noblemen,  driven  from  their 
estates,  as  I  conjecture  by  their  conversation,  but  they  did 
not  hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houses  being  burnt.   Their 
description  of  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  province  they 
come  from,  in  the  road  from  Langres  ^  to  Gray,^  is  terrible  ; 
the  number  of  chateaus  burnt  not  considerable,  but  three 
in  five  plundered,  and  the  possessors  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  glad  to  save  their  lives.     One  of  these  gentle- 
men is  a  very  sensible  well  informed  man ;  he  considers  all 
rank,  and  all  the  rights  annexed  to  rank,  as  destroyed  in 
fact  in  France;    and  that  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Assembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little  themselves,  are 
determined  to  attack  that  also,  and  attempt  an  equal  division. 
The  expectation  is  got  among  many  of  the  people ;   but 
whether  it  takes  place   or  not,  he  considers  IVance  as 
absolutely  ruined.     That,  I  replied,  was  going  too  far,  for 
the  destruction  of  rank  did  not  imply  ruin,     "  I  call  no- 
thing ruin,"  he  replied,  "  but  a  general  and  confirmed  civil 
war,  or  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  in  my  opinion, 
both  are  inevitable ;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or 
the  year  after  that,  but  whatever  government  is  built  on 
the  foundation  now  laying  in  Fraiice,  cannot  stand  any 
rude  shocks;    an  unsuccessful  or  a  successful  war  will 
equally  destroy  it." — He  spoke  with  great  knowledge  of  his- 

»  (Hte.  Mame.)  •  (Hte.  Sa6ne.) 
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torical  events,  and  drew  hia  political  coaclusiuns  witli  much 
acumen.  I  have  met  very  few  siioli  men  at  table  d'hotes. 
It  may  be  believed,  I  did  not  foi^et  M.  de  Morveau'a  ap- 
pointment. He  was  as  good  aa  his  word;  Madame 
Picardet  ie  ae  agreeable  in  conTeraation  na  ate  ia  learned 
in  the  closet;  a  very  pleaaing  unaffected  woman  ;  ahe  has 
tranalated  Scheele  '  from  the  German,  and  a  part  i>E  Mf. 
Kirwan  from  the  English ;  a  treasure  to  M.  de  MoiTeau, 
for  she  ia  able  and  willing  to  converse  with  him  on  chj-mical 
subjects,  and  on  any  others  that  tend  eitlier  to  instruct  or 
please.  I  accompanied  them  intheirevening'apromeiiade. 
She  told  me,  that  her  brother,  Mona.  de  PouJe,  was  a  ^at 
farmer,  who  had  sowed  large  quantities  of  sainfoin,  which 
he  used  for  fattening  osen ;  she  was  sorry  he  was  engaged 
80  closely  in  the  municipal  business  at  present,  that  he 
could  not  attend  me  to  tiia  farm. 

August  1.  Dined  with  Mona,  de  Morreau  by  appoint- 
ment ;  Mona.  Professeur  Chausee,  and  Mons.  Picardet  of 
the  party.  It  was  a  rich  day  to  me  ;  the  ^uat  and  juat  re- 
putation of  JUons.  de  Morveau,  for  being  not  only  the  first 
chemist  of  France,  but  one  of  the  greatest  that  Europe  has 
to  boast,  was  alone  suflcient  to  render  his  company  inte- 
resting ;  but  to  find  Buch  a  man  void  of  affectation ;  free 
from  those  airs  of  superiority  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  celebrated  characters,  and  that  reserve  which  oftener 
throws  a  veil  over  their  talents,  as  well  as  conceals  their  de- 
ficiencies for  which  it  is  intended — was  very  j 
Mona.  de  Morveau  is  a  lively,  conversable,  eloquent  i 
who,  in  any  station  of  life,  would  be  sought  as  an  agreeable 
companion.  Even  in  this  eventful  moment  of  revolution, 
the  conTersation  turned  almost  entirely  on  chymical  aub- 
jects,  I  ui^ed  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Priestley  more  than 
once,  and  Mona.  La  Voisier  also,  to  turn  hia  enquiries 
a  little  to  the  application  of  his  science  to  agriculture  ;  that 
there  was  a  fine  field  for  experimonta  in  that  line,  which 
could  scarcely  fail  of  making  diacoveriea ;  to  which  he 
assented ;  but  added,  that  he  had  no  time  for  such  en- 
qniriea  :    it  is  clear,  from  hia  converaation,  that  his  views 

■  Scheele,  Earl,  Angiut,  1734-1780.      Swedish   scientut  and  du- 
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are  entirely  occupied  by  the  non-existeuce  of  phlogiston, 
except  a  little  on  the  means  of  establishing  and  enforcing 
the  new  nomenclature.  While  we  were  at  dinner  a  proof  of 
the  New  Encyclopaedia  was  brought  him,  the  chymical  part 
of  which  work  is  printed  at  Dijon,  for  the  convenience  of 
Mons.  de  Morveau.  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that 
a  man  who  can  devise  the  experiments  which  shaU  be  most 
conclusive  in  ascertaining  the  questions  of  a  science,  and 
has  talents  to  draw  all  the  useful  conclusions  from  them, 
should  be  entirely  employed  in  experiments,  and  their 
register ;  and  if  I  was  king,  or  minister  of  France,  I  wpuld 
make  that  employment  so  profitable  to  him,  that  he  should 
do  nothing  else.  He  laughed,  and  asked  me,  if  I  was  such 
an  advocate  for  working,  and  such  an  enemy  to  writing 
what  I  thought  of  my  friend  Dr.  Priestley  ?  And  he  then 
explained  to  the  two  other  gentlemen,  that  great  philoso- 
pher's attention  to  metaphysics,  and  polemic  divinity.  K 
an  hundred  had  been  at  table,  the  sentiment  would  have 
been  the  same  in  every  bosom.  Mons.  M.  spoke,  however, 
with  great  regard  for  the  experimental  talents  of  the 
Doctor,  as  indeed  who  in  Europe  does  not  ? — ^I  afterwards 
reflected  on  Mons.  de  Morveau' s  not  having  time  to  make 
experiments  that  should  apply  chymistry  to  agriculture, 
yet  have  plenty  for  writing  in  so  voluminous  a  work  as 
Pankouck's.^  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  man  can 
establish  or  support  a  reputation  in  any  branch  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  such  as  shall  really  descend  to  posterity, 
otherwise  than  by  experiment ;  and  that  commonly  the 
more  a  man  works,  and  the  less  he  writes  the  better,  ■' 
at  least  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  reputation.  The 
profit  of  writing  has  ruined  that  of  many  (tibiose  who  know 
Mons.  de  Morveau  will  be  very  sure  I  am  far  enough  from 
having  him  in  my  eye  ;  his  situation  .in  life  puts  it  out  of 
the  question) ;  that  compression  of  materials,  which  is 
luminous ;  that  brevity  which  appropriates  facts  to  their 
destined  points,  are  alie  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
that  govern  all  compilations  ;  there  are  able  and  respect- 

^  Panckoucke,  Charles  Joseph,  1736-1798.  Celebrated  son  of  the 
distinguished  bookseller  of  that  name,  editor  with  Beaumarchais  and 
others  of  the  "  Encyclop^e  M^thodique,"  and  many  yalaable  works. 
His  son  was  a  litterateur  of  some  distinction. 
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able  men  now  in  every  country  for  compiling ;  eiperi- 
mentere  of  geniua  should  range  themselveB  in  another 
daas.  If  I  were  a  aoTereign,  and  capable  conseriuQntly  of 
rewarding  mei-it,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real 
genius  engaged  in  auch  a  work,  I  would  give  him  double 
the  bookeeller'B  price  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  employ  himself 
in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  door.  There 
are  who  will  think  that  this  opinion  comes  oddly  from  ona 
who  has  published  ao  many  books  as  I  have  ;  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  admitted,  to  come  naturally  at  least  from  one  who 
is  vfriting  a  work  from  which  he  doea  not  expect  to  make 
one  penny,  who,  therefore,  has  stronger  motives  to  brevity 
than  temptations  to  prolixity.  The  view  of  this  great  chy- 
mist's  laboratory  will  show  that  he  is  not  idle :— it  consists 
of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  furnished  indeed.  There 
o  different  furnaces  (of  which  Macquer's  is 
the  moat  powerful),  and  auch  a  variety  and  extent  of  appa- 
ratus, as  I  have  seen  no  where  else,  with  a  furoiture 
of  specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms,  as  looks  truly  like 
business.  There  are  little  writing  desks,  with  pens  and 
paper,  scattered  every  where,  and  in  his  library  also,  which 
is  convenient.  He  has  a  large  course  of  eudiometrical  ei- 
perimenta  going  on  at  present,  particularly  with  Pontaoa'a 
and  Volta's  eudiometers.  He  seems  to  think,  eudiometrical 
trials  are  to  be  depended  on :  keeps  his  nitrous  air  in  quart 
bottles,  stopped  with  common  corks,  but  reversed ;  and  that 
the  air  is  aJwaya  the  same,  if  made  iiom  the  same  materiala. 
A  very  simple  and  elegant  method  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion of  vital  air,  he  explained  to  ua,  by  making  the  ex- 
periment; putting  a  morsel  of  phosphorus  into  a  glass 
retort,  confined  by  water  or  mercury,  and  inflaming  It,  by 
holding  a  bougie  under  it.  The  diminution  of  air  marks 
the  quantity  tiat  was  vital  on  the  antiphlogistic  doctrine. 
After  one  extinction,  it  will  boU,  but  notenflame.  He  haa 
a  pair  of  scalea  made  at  Paris,  which,  when  loaded  with 
3000  grains,  will  turn  with  the  twentieth  part  of  one 
grain ;  an  air  pump,  with  glass  barrels,  but  one  of  them 
broken  and  repaired;  the  count  de  Busson's  system  of 
burning  lens ;  an  absorber  [  a  respirator,  with  vital  air  in 
a  jar  on  one  side,  and  lime-water  in  another ;  and  abun- 
dance of  new  and  most  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating 
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philosophy  of  air.     These  are  bo 
me  time  eo  well  contrived  to  answer 
the  purpose  intended,  that  this  species  of  invention  seems 
bo  be  one  very  great  and  essential  part  of  Mons.  de  Mor- 
Teau's  merit ;  I  wish  he  would  follow  Dr.  Priestley's  idea 
oipublisking  hia  loolg.  it  would  add  not  inconsiderably  to 
his  great  and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  enquiries  he  engages  in  amongst  all  other  ex- 
perimenters.    M.  de  Morveau  had  the  goodness  to  accom- 
pany me  in  the  aft-emoon  in  the  academy  of  sciences  :  they 
have  a  very  handsome  salon,  ornamented  with  the  busts  of 
Dijon  worthies ;  of  such  eminent  men  as  this  city  has  pro- 
duced,   Boasuet— Fevret — De    Brosses — De    Crebillon — 
Pyron  —  Bonhier — -Bameau — and    lastly    Buffon;'     and 
some  future  traveller  will  doubtless  see  here,  that  of  a  Tifiii 
ijjferior  to  none  of  those,  Mons.  de  Morveau,  by  whom  I  had 
now  the  honour  of  being  conducted.   In  the  evening  we  re- 
paired again  to  Madame  Ficardet,  and  accompanied  her 
promenade :  I  was  pleased,  in  conversation  on  the  present   j 
disturbances  of  France,  to  hear  Mons.  de  Morveau  remark,   i 
that  the  ontragea  committed  by  the  peaaanta  arose  from  J 
their  defects  of  lumiere^.     In  Dijon  it  had  been  publicly  A 
recommended  to  the  cures  to  enlighten  them  somewhat    ' 
politically  in  their  sermons,  but  all  in  vain,  not  one  would     / 
go  out   of  the  usual  routine  of  hia  preaching. — Quere,    / 
Would    not  one  newspaper   enlighten   them  more  than    , 
a  score  of  priests?   I  asked  Mona.  de  Morveau,  how  far  it 
was  true  that  the  chateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the   peasants  alone ;    or  whether  by  those  troops  of 
fmgavde,  reported  to  be  formidable  ?    Ee  assured  me,  that 
he  has  made  strict  enquiries  to  ascertain  this  matter,  and 
is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  violences  in  this  province,  that 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  have  been  committed  by  the 
peasants  only ;  much  has  been  reported  of  brigaads,  but 

'  CoQceming  the  lesser  lights  id  this  galox;  of  illuscrions  D^onnaiB, 
here  sre  a  Tew  facta.  Fatretle  de  Fontetle,  arohKologist  and  hiatorie 
wril«r,  1710-1772;  Chaa.  de  Brosaea,  1709.1777,  president  of  the 
Dijon  Parliamenl,  sarant  and  littfiraire ;  Bonhier,  Jean,  1673-1746, 
s  writer  on  phQosophy,  jnriaprudonce,  history,  antiquities,  of  whom 
IVAleiiiben  wrote  :  "  II  fit  ses  preuves  dana  tons  lea  genres  et  dans  la 
plupart  il  fit  des  isurres  disliognies."  Hia  splendid  lihrary  enriched 
'hat  of  T)ijon,  Monlpellier,  and  nther  towns. 
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notMng  proved.  At  BeBan9oii  I  heard  of  800 ;  but  how 
could  a  troop  of  800  banditti  inarch  through  a  country,  and 
leave  their  eiistence  the  least  questionable  ? — as  ridiculonB 
as  Mr.  Bajea'a '  army  incog. 

The  2d.  To  Beaune ; '  a  range  of  hille  to  the  right 
under  vines,  and  a  flat  plain  to  the  left,  all  open  and  too 
naked.  At  the  little  insignificant  town  of  Nuya-'  forty 
men  mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  corps  at  Beaune. 
I  am  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  mayor  of  Dijon, 
and  a  flaming  cockade  of  the  tiers  etat,  and  therefore  hope 
to  avoid  difficulties  ;  though  the  reports  of  the  riota  of  the 
peasants  are  so  formidable,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
travel  in  safety.  Stop  at  Nuya  for  iutfilligence  concerning 
the  vineyards  of  this  country,  so  famous  iu  France,  and  in- 
deed in  all  £urope  ;  and  examme  the  Che  de  Yeaugeau,'  of 
100  joumaux,  walled  in.  and  belonging  to  a  convent  of 
Bernardine  Monks. — When  are  we  to  find  these  fellows 
chusing  badly  ?    The  spots  they  appropriate  shew  what  a 

righteous  attention  they  give  to  things  of  the  spirit. 2 

miles, 

Tbe  3d.  Goittg  out  of  Chagnie,'  where  I  quitted  tLe 
great  Lyons  road,  pass  by  the  canal  of  Chaulais,'  which 
goes  on  very  poorly  ;  it  is  a  truly  useful  undertaking,  and 
therefore  left  undone ;  had  it  been  for  boring  cannon, 
or  coppering  men  of  war,  it  would  have  been  finished  long 
^o.  To  Montcenis '  a  disagreeable  country ;  singular 
in  ita  features.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  Mons.  Weelkaineong'a 
estebliahmentB  for  casting  and  boring  cannon:  I  have 
already  described  one  near  Kantes.  The  French  aay,  that 
thia  active  Englishman  is  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Priestly, 
and  therefore  a  friend  of  mankind ;  and  that  he  taught 
them  to  bore  cannon,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America. 

'  Bayaa  in  t 

KehatLTsal,"  in  ' 
bobby-hDrses. 

»  (Caio  ffOr.)  '  NuilB  [Uiid.). 

*  TluBcelebrsled  vlnejard  was  created  b^  ibe  monka  of  Cileauz.  The 
sbbef  and  gronndB  are  now  used  as  a,  juvenile  penitentiarj'  uid 
ornhan^e,  under  State  wintrol. 

'  Ohagny  (SaQne  and  Loire). 

'  The  canal  here  alluded  to  is  the  canal  du  Centre. 

'  {SaSne  sod  Loire). 
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The  establislimeiit  is  very  considerable ;  there  are  from  500 
to  600  men  employed,  besides  colliers ;  five  steam  engines 
are  erected  for  giving  the  blasts,  and  for  boring;  and 
a  new  one  building.  I  conversed  with  an  Englishman  who 
works  in  the  glass-house,  in  the  crystal  branch ;  there 
were  once  many,  but  only  two  are  left  at  present :  he  com- 
plained of  the  country,  saying  there  was  nothing  good  in  it 
but  wine  and  brandy ;  of  which  things  I  question  not  but 
he  makes  a  sufficient  use. — 25  miles. 

The  4th.     By  a  miserable  country  most  of  the  way,  and 
through  hideous  roads  to  Autun.^    The  first  seven  or  eight 
miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemptible.     From  thence  to 
Autun  all,  or  nearly  aU,  inclosed,  and  the  first  so  for  many 
miles.      From  the  hill  before  Autun  an  immense  view 
down  on  that  town,  and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bourbonnois 
for  a  great  extent. — ^View  at  Autun  the  temple  of  Janus — 
the  walls — the  cathedral — the  abbey.    The  reports  here  of 
brigands,  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  as  numerous  as 
before ;  and  when  it  was  known  in  the  inn  that  I  came 
from  Burgundy  and  Franche  Compt^,  I  had  eight  or  ten 
people  introducing  themselves,  in  order  to  ask  for  news. 
The  rumour  of  brigands  here  had  got  to  1600  strong.   They  '     ,: 
were  much  surprized  to  find,  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  { 
existence  of  brigands,  as  I  was  well  persuaded,  that  all  the     ^ 
outrages  that  had  been  committed,   were  the  work   of  i 
the  peasants  only,  for  the  sake  of  plundering.     This  they^ 
had  no  conception  of,  and  quoted  a  list  of  cbateaus  burnt 
by  them  ;  but  on  analysing  these  reports,  they  plainly  ap- 
peared to  be  ill  founded. — 20  miles. 

The  5th.  The  extreme  heat  of  yesterday  made  me 
feverish ;  and  this  morning  I  waked  with  a  sore  throat.  I 
was  inclined  to  waste  a  day  here  for  the  security  of  my 
health;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things 
most  valuable  to  us.  Loss  of  time,  and  vain  expence,  are 
always  in  the  head  of  a  man  who  travels  as  much  en  philo- 
sophe  as  I  am  forced  to  do.  To  Maison  de  Bourgogne,*  I 
thought  myself  in  a  new  world ;  the  road  is  not  only  excel- 
lent, of  gravel,  but  the  country  is  inclosed  and  wooded. 
There  are  many  gentle  inequalities,  and  several  ponds  that 

^  (Saone  and  Loire.)  >  Ifnd, 
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decomte  them.  The  weather,  eiace  the  commeucement  of 
August,  has  been  clear,  bright,  and  burning  ;  too  hot  to  b© 
perfectly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  no  fliea, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  the  heat.  This  circumstance 
may,  I  think,  be  fixed  on  as  the  test.  In  Languedoc,  &c. 
these  heats,  aB  I  have  experienced,  are  attended  by  myriads, 
and  consequently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be 
sick  at  this  Maison  de  Bourgogne ;  a  healthy  stomach  'would 
not  be  easily  filled ;  yet  it  is  the  post'houae.  In  the 
evening  to  Lusy,'  another  miserable  post-house.  Note, 
through  all  Burgundy  the  women  wear  flapped  men's  hats, 
which  have  not  nearly  so  good  an  efEect  as  the  straw  ones 
of  Alsace. — 22  miles. 

The  6th.  To  escape  the  heat,  out  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  Bourbon  Lancy,'  through  the  same  country  inclosed, 
but  villainously  cultivated,  and  all  amazingly  improveable. 
If  I  had  a  large  tract  in  this  country,  I  think  I  should  not 
be  long  in  making  a  fortune ;  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclo- 
Bures,  and  every  advantage,  except  government.  All  from 
Autun  to  the  Loire  is  a  noble  field  for  improvement,  not 
by  expeBsiTe  operations  of  mamiring  and  draining,  but 
merely  by  substituting  crops  adapted  to  the  soil.  When  I 
see  such  a  eotmtry  tiius  managed,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Btarving  metayere,  instead  of  fat  farmers,'  I  know  not  how 
to  pity  the  seigneurs,  great  as  their  present  sufferings  are. 
I  met  one  of  them,  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind  ; — he  pre- 
tended to  tali  of  agriculture,  finding  I  attended  to  it ;  and 
assured  me,  that  he  had  AbM  Eoziere's  cotjii  coviplete,&nA 
he  believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  country  would 
not  do  for  any  thing  but  rye.  I  asked  him,  whether  he  or 
Abb^  Eoziere  knew  the  right  end  of  a  plough  ?  He 
assured  me,  that  he  was  un  komme  de  grand  merUe,  beaucoup 
d^agricultenr.  Cross  the  Loire  by  a  ferry ;  it  is  here  the 
same  nasty  scene  of  shingle,  aa  in  Touraine.  Enter  the 
Bourbonnois ;  the  same  inclosed  country,  and  a  beautiful 
gravel  road.     At  Chava/nne  le  Roi,*  Mous.  Joly,  the  auber- 

'  Luzy  (NieVK).  '  (SufinE  and  Loire.) 

*  "Fat  rormers"  innumeruble  may  now  be  seen  at  the  S«pt«iDber 
(Antnn)  fair.  Every  kind  of  land  tenute  exists  in  this  part  of  France, 
and  metayage  has  ereatlf  mltaDC«d  tlie  cODditicn  of  the  ptaeanU. 

•  Cbevagnea  (Allier). 
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gigle,  informed  me  of  three  domainB  (farms)  to  be  sold,  ad- 
joining almost  to  his  house,  which  is  new  and  well  built,  I 
was  for  appropriating  hia  inn  at  once  in  my  imagiuation 
for  a  farm-house,  and  had  got  hard  at  work  on  turnips  and 
clover,  when  he  told  me,  that  if  I  would  walk  behind  hia 
stable,  I  might  see,  at  a  small  distance,  two  of  the  houses  ; 
he  said  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  60.000  liv.  (2.6251.), 
and  would  altogether  make  a  noble  farm.  If  I  were 
twenty  years  younger,  I  should  think  seriously  of  such  a 
Bpeculatioa  ;  but  there  a^in  is  the  folly  and  deficiency  of 
life  i  twenty  years  ago,  such  a  thing  would,  for  want  of  ex- 
perience, have  been  my  ruin ;  and,  now  I  have  the  expe- 
rience, I  am  too  old  for  the  undertaking. — 27  miles. 

The  7th.     Moulina  '  appeara  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built 
I    town.     I  went  to  the  Belle  Image,  but  found  it  so  bad  that 
I  I  left  it,  and  went  to  the  Lyon  iTOr,  which  is  worse.     This 
I  capital  of  the  Bourbonnoia,  and  on  the  great  post  road  to 
[    Italy,  haa  not  an  inn  equal  to  the  little  v^age  of  Chavanne. 
To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  coffee-house  of  Madame 
Bourgeau,  the  best  in  the  town,  where  I  found  near  twenty 
tables  Eet  for  company,  but,  as  to  a  newspaper,  I  might  as 
well  have  demanded  an  elephant.     Here  is  a  feature  of 
L  national  backwardness,  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  poverty : 
I  In  the  capital  of  a  great  province,  the  seat  of  an  intendant, 
P  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  with  a  National  Assembly 
Toting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newspaper  to  inform  the 
people  whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louia  XVI.  is  on  the 
throne.    Oorapanies  at  a  coftee-honse,  numerous  enough  to 
fill  twenty  tables,  and  curiosity  not  active  enough  to  com- 
mand one  paper.     What  impudence  ajid  folly ! — Polly  in 
the  customers  of  such  a  house  not  to  insist  on  half  a  dozen 
papers,  and  aU  the  journals  of  the  assembly ;  and  impudence 
of  the  woman  not  to  provide  them  !     Could  such  a  people 
as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become   free  ? 
Sever,  in  a  thousand  centuries :  The  enlightened  mob  of 
Paris,  amidst  hundreds  of  papers  aud  publications,  have 

'  Maulins  [ibid.).  Here  it  ■  difTprenl  accouDt  of  Mouliiis  writWD  juit 
twentj-three  years  later:  "  Moulin s  offre  bux  Tojagears  det  baini 
propres,  un  joli  cafe,  une  petite  aalle  da  apectacle,  ane  riche  bibllolb^que 
pabliquc  St  de  churmaDtB  promeDadeB." — Tityise  da  YUiien, "  DeMcrip- 
(ion  dp  I'F.mnin-  Fmnr-ni>."  Inl^ 
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/dotw  Uk  whole.  I  denuuded  slir  th^  hod  no  papets? 
3%«9  on  to  dtar;  bat  ahe  made  me  paj  24/.  for  one  dish 
of  ci>ffiee,  with  mOk.  and  a  piece  of  bntter  about  the  rase  of 
%  walont.  It  ia  a  great  pit^  there  is  not  a  camp  of  brigarndt 
in  j'onr  coffee-room,  Madaine  Bonrgeao.  Among  the  many 
letterv  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mons.  Bronssonet,  fen- 
have  proved  more  valoable  tha^n  one  I  had  for  Mons.  I'Abbe 
^de  B^nit,  principal  of  the  college  of  Monlins,  who  entered 
with  int«lfigenee  and  aJiimation  into  the  object  of  m^ 
jouraej,  and  took  everj  step  that  was  possible  to  get  me 
well  informed-  He  carried  me  to  Mons.  le  count  de  Grimaa, 
lieiit«nant  general  of  the  Baillage,  and  director  of  the  sodety 
of  agriculture  at  Moulins.  who  kept  ua  to  dinner.  He  ap- 
pcam  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  of  information, 
BJld  knowledge,  agreeable  and  polite.  He  discoursed  with 
nw  on  the  state  of  the  Bourbonnois  ;  and  assured  me,  that 
Bftatei  were  rather  given  away  than  sold :  that  the  metayers 
wen  no  miserably  poor,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  culti- 
vate well.  I  started  some  observations  on  the  modes  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  ;  but  all  conversation  of  that  sort  ia 
time  lost  in  France.  After  dinner.  M.  Grimau  carried  me 
to  luH  villa,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  which  is 
Tery  prettily  situated,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of 
the  Allier.  Letters  from  Paris,  which  contain  nothing  but 
accounts  truly  alarming,  of  the  violences  committed  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital.  M,  Meeker's  return,  which  it  was  expected 
would  have  calmed  every  thing,  has  no  effect  at  all ;  and  it 
is  {tarlJcularly  noted  in  the  National  Assembly,  that  there 
^_  is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent  on  driving  things  to  ei- 
^L  tremity :  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  conflicts  of  the 
^H  moment,  find  themselves  in  a  position,  and  of  an  impar- 
ls tance  that  results  merely  from  public  confusion,  will  take 
"  effectual  care  to  prevent  the  settlement,  order,  and  peace, 

which,  if  established,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  con- 
sequence :  they  mount  by  the  storm,  and  would  sink  in  a 
calm.  Among  other  persona  to  whom  Mons.  I'Abb^  Bamt 
introduced  me,  was  the  marquis  de  Goutte,  ehtf  d^etcadre 
of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  btken  by  admiral  Boscawen  at 
Iiouisbourg,  in  175S,  and  carried  to  England,  where  be 
leuned   English,  of  which  be  yet  retains  something.    I 
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had  mentioned  to  Mons.  TAbb^  Barut,  that  I  had  a  com- 
mission from  a  person  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look  out 
for  a  good  purchase  in  France;  and  knowing  that  the 
marquis  would  sell  one  of  his  estates  he  mentioned  it  to 
him.  Mons.  de  Goutte  gave  me  such  a  description  of  it, 
that  I  thought,  though  my  time  was  short,  that  it  would 
be  very  weU  worth  bestowing  one  day  to  view  it,  as  it  was 
no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulms,  and,  proposing  to 
take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  I  readily  consented. 
At  the  time  appointed,  I  attended  the  marquis,  with  M. 
TAbb^  Barut,  to  his  chateau  of  Eiaux,^  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  estate  he  would  sell  on  such  terms,  that  I 
never  was  more  tempted  to  speculate :  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  that  the  person  who  gave  me  a  commission  to 
look  out  for  a  purchase,  is  long  since  sickened  of  the  scheme, 
which  was  that  of  a  residence  for  pleasure,  by  the  distur- 
bances that  have  broken  out  here  :  so  that  I  should  clearlv 
have  the  refusal  of  it  myself.  It  would  be  upon  the  whole 
a  more  beneficial  purchase  than  I  had  any  conception  of, 
and  confirms  Mons.  de  Grrimau's  assertion,  that  estates  are 
here  rather  given  away  than  sold.  The  chateau  is  large 
and  very  well  built,  containing  two  good  rooms,  either  of 
which  would  hold  a  company  of  thirty  people,  with  three 
smaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor ;  on  the  second  ten  bed- 
chambers, and  over  them  good  garrets,  some  of  which  are 
well  fitted  up  ;  all  sorts  of  offices  substantially  erected,  and 
on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large  family,  including  bams 
new  built,  for  holding  half  the  com  of  the  estate  in  the 
straw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when  threshed.  Also  a 
wine  press  and  ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of 
the  vineyards  in  the  most  plentiful  years.  The  situation 
is  on  the  side  of  an  agreeable  rising,  with  views  not  exten- 
sive, but  pleasing,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  same 
features  I  have  described,  being  one  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  France.*  Adjoining  the  chateau  is  a  field  of  five  or  six 
arpents,  well  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culture  as 
a  garden,  and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruits. 

There  are  twelve  ponds,  through  a  small  stream  runs, 

■» 

^  Chateau  de  Ryau,  at  Villeneuve-sur-Allier,  now  in  rains. 
>  "  The  Bourbonnais,  the  sweetest  part  of  France." — Stbrnb. 
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sufficient  to  turn  two  mills,  that  let  at  1000  liv.  (43J.  15s.) 
a-jear.  The  ponds  supply  the  proprietor's  table  amplj  with 
fine  carp,  tench,  perch,  and  eeU  ;  and  besides  jield  a  regular 
revenue  of  1000  Mv.  There  are  20  arpenta  of  raiea  that 
yield  escellent  white  and  red  wine,  with  houses  for  the 
vignerons  ;  woods  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  chateau 
with  fuel ;  and  lastly,  nine  domains  or  farms  let  to  metayers, 
tenants  at  will,  at  half  produce,  producing  in  cash,  10,500 
liv.  (4591.  7a.  6d.)  consequently,  the  gross  produce,  farms, 
mills,  and  fish,  is  12,500  liv.  The  quantity  of  land,  I  con- 
jecture from  viewing  it,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken,  may 
be  above  3000  arpents  or  acres,  lying  all  contiguous  and 
near  the  chateau.  The  out  goings  for  those  taxes  paid  by 
the  landlord ;  repairs,  garde  de  cliasse,  game-keeper  (for 
here  are  all  the  aeigneural  rights,  hautejutlice,  Ac.)  steward, 
eipences  on  wine,  &C  amount  to  about  4400  liv.  (192L  10b.) 
It  yields  therefore  net  something  more  than  8000  liv.  (350L) 
a  year.  The  price  asked  is  300,000  liv.  (13.1251.)  ;  but  for 
this  price  is  given  in  the  furniture  complete  of  the  chateau, 
all  the  timber,  amounting,  by  valuation  of  oak  only,  to 
-10.000  liv.  (17501.)  and  all  the  cattle  on  the  estate,  viz. 
1000  Bheep,  60  cows,  72  oien,  9  mares,  and  many  hogs. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  I  could,  on  the  security  of  this 
estate,  borrow  the  whole  of  the  purchase -money,  I  with- 
stood no  trifling  temptation  when  I  turned  my  back  on  it 
The  finest  climate  in  France,  perhaps  in  Europe  ;  a  beau- 
tiful and  healthy  country  ;  escellent  roads ;  a  navigation 
to  Paris ;  wine,  game,  fish,  and  every  thing  that  ever 
appears  on  a  table,  except  the  produce  of  the  tropica ;  a, 
i;ood  house,  a  fine  garden,  ready  markets  for  every  sort  of 
produce;  and,  above  all  the  rest,  3000  acres  of  inclosed 
land,  capable  in  a  very  little  time  of  being,  without  ex- 
pence,  ouadmpled  in  its  produce,  altogether  formed  a 
picture  Sufficient  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  been  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  constant  practice  of  husbandry  adapted 
to  this  soil.  But  the  state  of  government — the  possibility 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democracy  might  in  their 
wisdom  abolish  property  as  well  as  rank  ;  and  that  in  buy- 
ii^  an  estaf*  I  might  be  purchasing  my  share  in  a  civil 
war — deterred  me  from  engaging  at  present,  and  induced 
me  only  to  request  that  the  marquis  would  give  me  the  re- 
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fusal  of  it,  before  he  sold  it  to  any  body  else.  WLen  I 
have  to  connect  with  a  person  for  a  purchase,  I  ehall  wish 
to  deal  with  Huch  an.  one  as  the  marquis  de  Goutte.  He 
has  a  physiognomy  that  pleases  me ;  the  ease  and  poUt«- 
nesB  of  his  nation  is  mixed  with  great  probity  and  honour ; 
find  is  not  rendered  less  amiable  by  an  appearance  of  dig- 
nity that  flows  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family. 
To  me  he  seems  a  man  in  whom  one  might,  in  any  transac- 
tion, plate  implicit  confidence.  I  could  have  spent  a  month 
in  the  Bourbonnoia,  looting  at  estates  to  be  sold  ;  adjoin- 
ing to  that  of  M.  de  Goutte'a  is  another  of  270,000  hv. 
purchase,  EaUain  ;  Mons.  I'AbW  Barut  having  made  an 
appointment  with  the  proprietor,  carried  me  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  the  chateau  and  a  part  of  the  lauda  ;  all  the 
country  is  the  same  soil,  and  in  the  same  management  It 
consists  of  eight  farms,  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep  by 
the  landlords  ;  and  here  too  the  ponds  yield  a  regular  re- 
venue. Income  at  present  10,000  liv.  (4371.  10a.)  a  year ; 
'jrice  260,000  liv.  (11,375L)  and  10,000  Ijv.  for  wood— 
twenty.five  years  purchase.  Also  near  St.  Poncin  '  another 
of  400,000  iiv,  {17,500L),  the  woods  o£  which,  450  acrea, 
produce  5000  liv.  a  year ;  80  acres  of  vines,  the  wine  so 
good  as  to  be  sent  to  Paris ;  good  land  for  wheat,  and 
mudi  sown ;  a  modem  chateau,  avec  towlei  lee  aitaneet,  &c. 
And  I  heard  of  many  others.  I  conjecture  that  one  of  the 
finest  contiguous  estates  in  Europe  might  at  present  belaid 
together  in  the  Bourbonnois.  And  I  am  further  informed, 
that  there  are  at  present  6000  estates  to  be  sold  in  Franca ; 
if  things  go  on  as  they  do  at  present,  it  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  buying  estates,  but  kingdoms,  and  France  itself  will 
be  under  the  hammer,  I  love  a  system  of  policy  that  in- 
spires such  eonfidence  as  to  give  a  value  to  land,  and  that 
renders  men  so  comfortable  on  their  estates  as  to  make  the 
sale  of  them  the  last  of  their  ideas.  Return  to  Mouhns. — 
30  miles. 

The  loth.  Took  my  leave  of  Moulins,  where  estates  and 
farming  have  driven  even  Maria  and  the  poplar  from  ray 
head,  and  left  me  no  room  for  the  tombeau  de  Mont- 
21  ■  having  paid  extravagantly  for  the  mud  walls, 

'  St.  Poorgain  (AUier). 
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cobweb  tajwatrj,  and  unsavoury  acents  of  the  Lyon  iPOr  I 
tamed  my  mare  towards  Chateauneiif,'  on  the  road  to 
Auvergne.  The  accompanyment  of  the  river  makes  th& 
country  pleaaaat.  I  found  the  inn  full,  busy,  and  bustling. 
To  St.  Poncin.— 30  miles. 

The  11th.  Early  to  Kiom,'  in  Auvergne.  Kear  that 
town  the  country  is  intereatiDg' ;  a  fine  wooded  vale  to  the 
left,  every  where  bounded  by  mountains  ;  and  those  nearer 
to  the  right  of  an  interesting  outline.  Bioiu,  part  of  which 
is  pretty  enough,  is  all  volcanic  ;  it  is  built  of  lava  from  the 
quarries  of  volvic,  which  are  highly  curious  to  a  naturalist. 
The  level  plain,  which  I  passed  in  going  to  Clermont,  is- 
the  commencement  of  the  famous  Limagne  of  Auvergne, 
asserted  to  be  the  most  fertile  of  aU  France  ;  but  that  is^ 
an  error,  I  have  seen  richer  land  in  both  Flanders  and 
Normajidy.  This  plain  is  as  level  as  a  still  lake ;  the  moun- 
tains are  all  volcanic,  and  consequently  interesting, — Pass 
a  scene  of  very  fine  irrigation,  that  will  strike  a  farming 
eye,  to  Mont  Ferrand,'  and  after  that  to  Clermont,  Eiom, 
Perrand,  and  Clermont,  are  all  built,  or  rather  perched,  on 
the  tope  of  rocka.  Clermont  is  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
curious  country,  all  volcanic ;  and  is  built  and  paved  with 
lava :  much  of  it  forms  one  of  the  worst  built,  dirtiest,  and 
most  stinking  places  I  have  met  with.  There  are  many 
streets  that  can,  for  blackness,  dirt,  and  ill  scents,  only  be- 
represented  by  narrow  channels  cut  in  a  night  dunghiU. 
The  contention  of  nauseous  savours,  with  which  the  air  is- 
impregnated,  when  brisk  mountain  gales  do  not  ventilate 
these  excrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy  the  nerves  of 
the  good  people,  who,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  happy  in 
them.  It  is  the  fair,  the  town  full,  and  the  table  d'hotes 
crouded, — 25  miles. 

The  12th.  Clermont  is  partly  free  from  the  reproach  I 
throw  on  Mouhns  and  Eesan^on,  for  there  is  a  ealle  de 
lectwe  at  a  Mona.  Bovares,  a  bookseller,  where  I  found 
several  newspapers  and  joxirnals;  but  at  the  coffee-house,  I 

'  Cbatrauneiif  (Pay  deDflme}. 

'  (PuydoDGmc.) 

'  Montfeirand,  fonnerlj  a  coneiderable  town  and  fortress,  may  now 
be  coDEiiln^  a  soburb  of  Clernoul-ferrand,  cbef-lieu  of  ihe  deputment 
of  the  Piiy  de  Ddme. 
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enquired  for  them  in  vain: — they  tell  me  also,  that  the 
people  here  are  great  politicians,  and  attend  the  arrival  of 
the  courier  with  impatience.  The  consequence  is,  there 
have  been  no  riots ;  the  most  ignorant  will  always  be  the 
readiest  for  mischief.  The  great  news  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  of  the  utter  abolition  of  tythes,  feudal  rights,  game, 
warrens,  pidgeons,  &c.  has  been  received  with  the  greatest 
joy  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  immediately 
interested ;  and  some  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of 
the  declaration:  but  I  have  had  much  conversation  with 
two  or  three  very  sensible  people,  who  complain  bitterly  of 
the  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  of  any  such  declarations  of 
what  will  be  done,  but  is  not  effected  and  regulated  at  the 
moment  of  declaring.  Mons.  TAbb^  Arbre,  to  whom  Mons. 
de  Broussonet's  letter  introduced  me,  had  the  goodness  not 
only  to  give  me  all  the  information  relative  to  the  curious 
country  around  Clermont,  which  particularly  depended  on 
his  enquiries  as  a  natu^;^Jist,  but  also  introduced  me  to 
Mons.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  attended  much  to 
agriculture,  and  who  answered  my  enquiries  in  that  line 
with  great  readiness. 

The  13th.  At  Eoya,^  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the 
volcanic  mountains,  which  are  so  curious,  and  of  late  years 
80  celebrated,  are  some  springs,  reported  by  philosophical 
travellers  to  be  the  finest  and  most  abundant  in  France ; 
to  view  these  objects,  and  more  still,  a  very  fine  irrigation, 
said  also  to  be  practised  there,  1  engaged  a  guide.  Beport, 
when  it  speaks  of  things  of  which  the  reporter  is  ignorant, 
is  sure  to  magnify ;  the  irrigation  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mountain  side  converted  by  water  to  some  tolerable 
meadow,  but  done  coarsely,  and  not  well  understood.  That 
in  the  vale,  between  Eiom  and  Ferrand,  far  exceeds  it. 
The  springs  are  curious  and  powerful:  they  gush,  or 
rather  burst  from  the  rock,  in  four  or  five  streams,  each 
powerful  enough  to  turn  a  mill,  into  a  cave  a  little  below  the 
village.  About  half  a  league  higher  there  are  many  others ; 
they  are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  scarcely  a  projection  of 
the  rocks  or  hills  is  without  them.  At  the  village,  I  found 
that  my  guide,  instead  of  knowing  the  country  perfectly, 

*  Royat  (Puy  de  D6me). 
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wa^  ill  reality  ignorant ;  I  therefore  took  a  woman  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  BpringB  higher  up  the  mountain ;  on  m; 
return,  she  was  arrested  by  a  soidier  of  the  guards  bowrgeoi 
(for  even  this  wretched  village  is  not  without  its  national 
militia),  for  having,  without  permission,  become  the  guide 
of  a  stranger.  She  was  conducted  to  a  heap  of  stones,  they 
call  the  chateau.  They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me  ;  but  as  to  the  woman,  she  should  be  taught  more 
prudence  for  the  future :  as  the  poor  devil  was  in  jeopardy 
on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to  accompany  them 
for  the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attesting  her  in- 
nocence. We  were  followed  by  a  mob  of  all  the  village, 
with  the  woman's  children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their 
mother  should  be  imprisoned.  At  the  castle,  we  waited 
Home  time,  and  were  then  shewn  into  another  apartment, 
where  the  town  committee  was  assembled  ;  the  accusation 
was  heard ;  and  it  was  wisely  remarked  by  all,  that, 
such  dangerous  times  as  these,  when  all  the  world  knew 
that  so  great  and  powerful  a  person  as  the  queen  was  o 
spiring  against  France  in  the  most  alarming  manner, 
a  woman  to  become  the  conductor  of  a  stjanger — and  of  a. 
stranger  who  had  been  making  bo  many  suspicious  ( 
qoiries  as  I  had,  was  a  high  offence.  It  was  immediately 
agreed,  that  she  ought  to  be  imprisoned.  I  assured  theia 
she  was  perfectly  innocent;  for  it  was  impossible  that  any 
guilty  motive  should  be  her  inducement ;  finding  me 
curious  to  see  the  springs,  having  viewed  the  lower  oi 
and  wanting  a  guide  for  seeing  those  higher  in  the  mo' 
tains,  she  offered  herself :  that  she  certainty  had  no  ot 
than  the  induatrious  view  of  getting  a  few  toleioi  her  poor 
family.  They  then  turned  their  enquiries  a^inst  myself 
that  if  I  wanted  to  see  springs  only,  what  induced  me  to 
ask  a  multitude  of  questiouB  concerning  the  price,  vahie, 
and  product  of  the  lands  ?  What  had  such  enquiries  to  do 
with  springs  and  volcanoes  ?  I  told  them,  that  cultivating 
some  land  in  England,  rendered  such  things  interesting  to 
me  personally  :  and  lastly,  that  if  they  would  send  to  Cler- 
mont, they  might  know,  from  several  respectable  persons, 
the  truth  of  Edl  I  asserted ;  and  therefore  I  hoped,  aa  it 
was  the  woman's  first  indiscretion,  for  Icould  not  call  it 
■offence,  tliey  would  dismiss  her.    This  was  refused  at  first. 
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but  aBsented  to  at  last,  on  my  declaring,  that  if  they  im- 
prisoned her,  thoj  should  do  the  same  hy  me,  and  answer 
it  as  they  could.  They  consented  to  let  her  go,  with  a 
reprimand,  and  I  departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  I  have  done 
with  that,  at  their  ignorance,  in  imagining  that  the  Queen 
should  conspire  so  dangerously  againat  their  rocks  and 
mountains.  I  found  my  guide  in  the  midst  of  the  mob, 
who  had  been  very  busy  in  putting  as  many  questions 
about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops. — -There  were 
two  opinions,  one  party  thought  I  was  a  cotnmUsaire,  come 
to  ascertain  the  damage  done  by  the  hail :  the  other,  that 
I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's,  who  intended  to  blow  the 
town  up  with  a  mine,  and  send  all  that  escaped  to  the 
gallies.  The  care  that  must  have  been  taken  to  render 
the  character  of  that  princess  detested  among  the  people, 
is  incredible  ;  and  there  seems  every  where  to  be  no  absur- 
dities  too  gross,  nor  circumstances  too  impossible  for  their 
faith.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Optimiat  well 
acted.  Before  I  leave  Clermont,  I  must  remark,  that  I 
dined,  or  supped,  five  times  at  the  table  d'hote,  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradesmen,  officers,  Ac.  i 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  the  inatgtiificance, — the 
inanity  of  the  conversation.  Scarcely  any  politics,  at  a 
moment  when  every  bosom  ought  to  beat  with  none  but 
political  sensations.  The  ignorance  or  the  stupidity  of 
these  people  must  be  absolutely  incredible ;  not  a  week 
passes  without  their  country  abounding  with  events  that 
are  analyzed  and  debated  by  the  earpentera  and  black- 
smiths of  England.  The  abolition  of  tythes,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  gdbetle,  game  made  property,  and  feudal  rights 
destroyed,  are  French  topics,  that  are  translated  into  Eng- 
lish within  siz  days  after  they  happen,  and  their  conse- 
quences, combinations,  results,  and  modifications,  become 
the  disquisition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers,  chandlers, 
drapers,  and  shoemakers,  of  all  the  towns  of  England ;  yet 
the  same  people  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their 
conversation,  except  in  private.  Why?  because  conversa- 
tion in  private  wants  little  knowledge ;  but  in  public,  it 
demands  more,  and  therefore  I  suppose,  for  1  confess  there 
are  a  thousand  difficulties  attending  the  solution,  they  are 
silent.     But  how  many  people,  and  how  many  subjectB,  on 
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which  ToluTiility  is  proportioned  to  ignorance  P  Accotmc 
for  the  fact  as  you  please,  but  it  is  confirmed  with  me,  and 
admits  no  doubt. 

The  14th.  To  laoire,'  the  country  all  interesting,  from 
the  number  of  conic  mountains  that  rise  in  every  quarter; 
some  are  crowned  with  towns ; — on  others  are  Eoman 
caatlea,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
aubterraneao  fire,  though  in  ages  far  too  remote  for  any 
record  to  atmounee.  keeps  the  attention  perpetually  alive. 
Mona.  de  I'Arhre  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Mona.  Br^s, 
doctor  of  physic,  at  Izoire :  I  found  him,  with  all  the 
townsmen,  collected  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  to  hear  a  news- 
paper read.  He  conducted  me  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  seated  me  by  himself:  the  subject  of  the  paper 
was  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the  com- 
mutation of  tythes.  I  observed  that  the  auditors,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  lower  class,  were  very  attentive  j 
and  the  whole  company  seemed  well  pleased  with  whatever 
concerned  the  tythes  and  the  monks.  Mous.  Br^s,  who  is 
a  sensible  and  intelligent  gentleman,  walked  with  me  to 
Ills  farm,  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  on  a  soil  of 
superior  richness ;  like  all  other  farms,  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  meiayer.  Supped  at  hia  house  afterwards,  in  ao. 
agreeable  company,  with  much  animated  political  convert 
sation.  We  discussed  the  news  of  the  day ;  they  were  in- 
clined to  approve  of  it  very  warmly ;  but  I  contended  that 
the  National  Assembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  r^ular  well 
digested  system :  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  rage  for 
pulling  down,  but  no  taaf«  for  rebuilding;  that  if  they 
proceeded  much  further  in  such  a  plan,  destroying  every 
thing,  but  establishing  nothing,  they  would  at  last  bring 
the  kingdom  into  such  confusion,  that  they  would  even 
themselves  be  without  power  to  restore  it  to  peace  and 
order ;  and  that  such  a  situation  would,  in  its  nature,  bs 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war. 
— -I  ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my  idea,  that  without 
an  upper  house,  they  never  could  have  either  a  good  or  k 
durable  constitution.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
these  points ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  bs 

'  Issoire  (Puy  de  DOme}. 
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a  fair  discussion, — and  that,  in  a  company  of  six  or  seven 
gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  with  a  system  so 
unfashionable  as  mine. — 17  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  interesting  to  Brioud.* 
On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  many  old 
castles,  ^nd  towns,  and  villages.  Pass  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes."  At 
that  place,  wait  on  Mons.  Q-reyf5er  de  Talairat,  avocat  and 
suhdelegue,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  ;  and  who  was  so  obliging 
as  to  answer,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries  into  the 
agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  enquired  much 
after  lord  Bristol;  and  was  not  the  worst  pleased  with  me, 
when  he  heard  1  came  from  the  same  province  in  England. 
We  drank  his  lordship's  health,  in  the  strong  white  wine, 
kept  four  years  in  the  sun,  which  lord  Bristol  had  much 
commended.— rl 8  miles. 

The  16th.  Early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat, 
which  has  rather  incommoded  me,  to  Fix,*  Cross  the  river 
by  a  ford,  near  the  spot  where  a  bridge  is  building,  and 
mount  gradually  into  a  country,  which  continues  interest- 
ing to  a  naturalist,  from  its  volcanic  origin ;  for  all  has 
been  either  overturned,  or  formed  by  fire.  Pass  Chomet ;  * 
and  descending,  remark  a  heap  of  basaltic  columns  by 
the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  small,  but  regular  sexa- 
gons.  Poulaget "  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.  Stopped 
at  St.  George,*  where  I  procured  mules,  and  a  guide,  to  see 
the  basaltic  columns  at  Chilliac,^  which,  however,  are 
hardly  striking  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.  At  Fix,  I 
saw  a  field  of  fine  clover ;  a  sight  that  I  have  not  been 
regaled  with,  I  think,  since  Alsace.  I  desired  to  know  to 
whom  it  belonged  ?  to  Mons.  CofBier,  doctor  of  medicine. 
I  went  to  his  house  to  make  enquiries,  which  he  was 
obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in  a  walk 
over  the  principal  part  of  his  farm.     He  gave  me  a  bottle 

^  Brioude  (Hte.  Loire). 
^  Lempdes,  Station  (Fny  de  Ddme). 
^  Fix-Saint-Geneys  (Hte.  Loire). 

^  Chomette  (Hte.  Loire).  *  Faulhaguet  (Hte.  Loire). 

*  St.  Georges-d'Aurac  (Hte.  Loire). 

^  On  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nismes,  trayellers  alight  here  to  see 
la  VoOte-Chiliac,  a  picturesque  site. 
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of  excellent  vin  blane  tnouiseux,  made  in  Auvergoe.  I 
enqvurGd  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  miae  of  anti- 
mony, fovir  leagues  from  hence ;  but  he  said  the  country 
vaa  so  enrage  in  that  part,  and  had  latelj  been  mis- 
chievona,  that  he  advised  me  by  all  means  to  give  up  the 
project.  This  country,  from  cLmate,  as  well  as  pinea, 
muat  be  very  high.  I  have  been  for  three  days  past 
melted  with  heat ;  but  to-day,  though  the  aim  is  bright; 
the  heat  has  been  quite  moderate,  like  an  English  sum- 
mer's day,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  never  have  it 
hotter  i  but  complain  of  the  winter's  cold  being  very 
severe, — and  that  the  snow  in  the  last  was  sixteen  inches 
deep  on  the  level.  The  interesting  circumstance  of  the 
whole  is  the  volcanic  origin  ;  all  buildings  and  walla  axe  of 
lava :  the  roads  are  mended  with  lava,  pozzuolana,  and 
basalts ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  everywhere  exhibits 
the  origin  in  subterranean  fire.  The  fertility,  however,  is 
not  apparent,  without  reflection.  The  crops  are  not  extra- 
ordinary, and  many  bad ;  but  then  the  height  is  to  be 
considered.  In  no  other  country  that  I  have  seen  are 
Buch  great  moimtainB  m  these,  cultiyated  30  high :  here 
.  com  is  seen  every  where,  even  to  their  tops,  at  heights 
-where  it  ia  as  uaual  to  find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  (erica  omZ- 
garig). — i2  miles. 

The  17th.  The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le 
Puy  en  Velay,  ia  wonderfully  interesting.  Nature,  in  the 
production  of  this  country,  such  as  we  see  it  at  present, 
muflt  have  proceeded  by  means  not  common  elsewhere. 
It  is  all  in  its  form  tempestuous  as  the  billowy  ocean. 
Mountain  rises  beyond  mountain,  with  endless  variety : 
not  dark  and  dreary,  like  those  of  equal  height  in  other 
countries,  but  spread  with  cultivation  (feeble  indeed)  to 
the  very  topa.  Some  vales  sunk  among  them,  of  beautiful 
verdure,  please  the  eye.  Towards  Le  Puy  the  scenery  ia 
still  more  atrikdng,  from  the  addition  of  some  of  the  most 
singular  rocka  any  where  to  be  seen.  The  castle  of 
Polignac,'  from  which  the  duke  tates  his  title,  ia  built  on 
a  bold  and  enormous  one,  it  ia  almost  of  a  cubical  form, 
and  towera  perpendicularly  above  the  town,  which  aur- 
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rounds  it  at  its  foot.  The  family  of  Polignac  claim  an 
origin  of  great  antiquity ;  they  have  pretensions  that  go 
back,  I  forget  whether  to  Hector  or  Achilles ;  but  I  never 
found  any  one  in  conversation  inclined  to  allow  them 
more  than  being  in  the  first  class  of  French  families, 
which  they  undoubtedly  are.  Perhaps  there  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with  a  castle  more  formed  to  give  a  local  pride 
of  family  thsm  this  of  Polignac:  the  man  hardlv  exists 
that  would  not  feel  a  certain  vanity,  at  having  given  his 
own  name,  from  remote  antiquity,  to  so  singular  and  so 
commanding  a  rock ;  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belonged  to 
me,  I  would  scarcely  sell  it  for  a  province.  The  bmlding 
is  of  such  antiquity,  and  the  situation  so  romantic,  that 
all  the  feudal  ages  pass  in  review  in  one's  imagination,  by 
a  sort  of  magic  influence ;  you  recognize  it  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  lordly  baron,  who,  in  an  age  more  distant  and 
more  respectable,  though  perhaps  equally  barbarous,  was 
the  patriot  defender  of  his  country  against  the  invasion 
and  tyranny  of  Eome.  In  every  age,  since  the  horrible 
combustions  of  nature  which  produced  it,  such  a  spot 
would  be  chosen  for  security  and  defence.  To  have  given 
one's  name  to  a  castle,  without  any  lofty  pre-eminence  or 
singularity  of  nature,  in  the  midst,  for  instance,  of  a  rich 
plam,  is  not  equally  flattering  to  our  feelings ;  all  anti- 
quity of  family  derives  from  ages  of  great  barbarity,  when 
civil  commotions  and  wars  swept  away  and  confounded  the 
inhabitants  of  such  situations.  The  Bretons  of  the  plains 
of  England,  were  driven  to  Bretagne ;  but  the  same 
people,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  stuck  secure,  and 
remain  there  to  this  day.  About  a  gun-shot  from  Polignac 
is  another  rock,  not  so  large,  but  equally  remarkable ;  and 
in  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  another  commandiiigione  rises  to  a 
vast  height ;  with  another  more  singular  for  its  tower-like 
form, — on  the  top  of  which  St.  Michael's  church  is  built. 
Gypsum  and  lime-stone  abound ;  and  the  whole  country 
is  volcanic ;  the  very  meadows  are  on  lava :  every  thing,  in 
a  word,  is  either  the  product  of  fire,  or  has  been  disturbed 
or  tossed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  fair  day,  and  a  table 
d'hote,  with  ignorance  as  usual.  Many  coffee-houses,  and 
even  considerable  ones,  but  not  a  single  newspaper  to  be 
found  in  any. — 15  miles. 
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The  18th.  Leaving  Puy,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts 
on  the  way  to  Coaterous,'  for  four  or  five  miles,  commands 
a,  view  of  the  town  far  more  picturesque  than  that  of 
Clermont.  The  mountain,  covered  with  its  conical  town, 
crowned  hj  a  vast  rock,  with  those  of  St.  Michael  and  of 
Folignac,  form  a  most  singular  sceue.  The  road  is  a  noble 
one,  formed  of  lava  and  pozzuolana.  The  adjacent  declivi- 
ties have  a  strong  disposition  to  run  into  hasaJtic  pentagons 
and  sexa^ons ;  the  atones  put  up  in  the  road,  by  way 
of  posts,  are  parts  of  basaltic  columns.  The  inn  at  Fra- 
delles,"  kept  by  three  asters,  Pichots,  is  one  of  the  worst  I 
have  met  with  in  France.  Contraction,  poverty,  dirt,  and 
dajkness.— 20  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Thuytz ;  °  pine  woods  abound ;  there  are 
saw  miUs,  and  with  ratchet  wheels  to  bring  the  tree  to  the 
saw,  without  the  constant  attention  of  a  man,  as  in  the 
Pyrenees  ;  a  great  improvement.  Pass  by  a  new  and 
beautiful  road,  along  the  side  of  immense  mountains  of 
granite ;  chesnut  trees  spread  in  every  quarter,  and  cover 
with  luxuriance  of  vegetation  rocks  apparently  so  naied, 
that  earth  seems  a  stranger.  This  beautiful  tree  is  known 
to  delight  in  volcanic  soils  and  situations  ;  many  are  veiy 
large ;  I  measured  one  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  at  five 
from  the  ground ;  and  many  are  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  fifty 
to  sisty  high.  At  Maiaae  *  the  fine  road  ends,  and  then  a 
rocky,  almoat  natural  one  for  some  miles ;  but  for  half  a 
mile  before  Thuytz  recover  the  new  one  again,  which  is  here 
equal  to  the  finest  to  be  seen,  formed  of  volcanic  materials, 
forty  feet  broad,  without  the  least  atone,  a  firm  and  natu- 
rally level  cemented  surface.  They  teU  me  that  1800  toiaes 
of  it,  or  about  2^  miles,  coat  180,000  Mr.  (82501.)  It  con- 
ducts,  according  to  custom,  to  a  miserable  inn,  but  with  a 
lai^e  stable ;  and  in  every  respect  Mons.  Grenadier  excels 
the  Demoiselles  Pichots.  Here  mulberries  first  appear, 
and  with  them  flies ;  for  this  is  the  first  day  I  have  been 
incom.moded.  At  Thuytz  I  had  an  object  which  I  sup- 
posed would  demand  a  whole  day  :  it  is  within  four  hoars 
ride  o£  the  Montagne  de  la  coupe  au  Cold  d'Auct,''  of  which 

'  CoMaroB  (Hte.  Loire).  '  Fradellea  (Hte.  Loire]. 
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M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  given  a  plate,  in  his  Researches 
sur  lea  volcans  eteints,  that  shews  it  to  be  a  remarkable 
object :  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for 
having  a  mule  and  a  guide  to  go  thither  the  next  morning ; 
the  man  and  his  wife  attended  me  at  dinner,  and  did  not 
seem,  from  the  diflficulties  they  raised  at  every  moment,  to 
approve  my  plan :  having  asked  them  some  questions  about 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  other  things,  I  suppose  they 
regarded  me  with  suspicious  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had 
no  good  intentions.  I  desired,  however,  to  have  the  mule 
— some  difficulties  were  made — I  must  have  two  mules — 
Very  well,  get  me  two.  Then  returning,  a  man  was  not  to 
be  had ;  with  fresh  expressions  of  surprise,  that  I  should 
be  eager  to  see  mountains  that  did  not  concern  me.  After 
raising  fresh  difficulties  to  everything  I  said,  they  at  last 
plainly  told  me,  that  I  should  have  neither  mule  nor  man ; 
and  this  with  an  air  that  evidently  made  the  case  hopeless. 
About  an  hour  after,  I  received  a  polite  message  from  the 
marquis  Deblou,  seigneur  of  the  parish,  who  hearing  that 
an  inquisitive  Englishman  was  at  the  inn,  enquiring  after 
volcanoes,  proposed  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  walk  with  me. 
I  accepted  the  offer  with  alacrity,  and  going  directly 
towards  his  house  met  him  in  the  road.  I  explained 
to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties ;  he  said,  the  people 
had  got  some  absurd  suspicions  of  me  from  my  questions, 
and  that  the  present  time  was  so  dangerous  and  critical  to 
all  travellers,  that  he  would  advise  me  by  no  means  to 
think  of  any  such  excursions  from  the  great  road,  unless  I 
found  much  readiness  in  the  people  to  conduct  me :  that  at 
any  other  moment  th&n  the  present,  he  should  be  happy 
to  do  it  himself,  but  that  at  present  it  was  impossible 
for  any  person  to  be  too  cautious.  There  was  no  resisting 
this  reasoning,  and  yet  to  lose  the  most  curious  volcanic 
remains  in  the  country,  for  the  crater  of  the  mountain  is  as 
distinct  in  the  print  of  Mons.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the  lava 
was  now  running  from  it,  was  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance. The  marquis  then  shewed  me  his  garden  and 
his  chateau,  amidst  the  mountains ;    behind  it  is  that  of 

best  visited  &om  Antraigues-sur-Volane,  a  picturesque  village  about 
eight  miles  from  Aubenas,  by  way  of  Vals,  the  miniature  Vichy  of  the 
Ard^ehe. 
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Gravene,'  which  is  an  extinguiahed  volcano  likewise,  but  tie 
crater  not  discernible  without  difficulty.  In  conTersation 
with  him  and  another  gentleman,  on  agriculture,  parliculatly 
the  produce  of  mulbOT^es,  they  mentioned  a  small  piece  of 
land  that  produced,  by  ailt  only,  120  Ut.  (51,  5a.)  a  year, 
and  being  contiguous  to  the  road  we  wulked  to  it.  Ap- 
pearing Tery  small  for  such  a  produce,  I  stepped  it  to 
ascertain  the  contents,  and  minuted  them  In  my  poc]cet>- 
book.  Soon  after,  growing  dart,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  retired  to  my  inn.  What  I  had  done  had 
more  witnesses  than  I  dreamt  of ;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  a  full  hour  after  I  had  been  asleep,  the  eommandrar 
of  a  file  of  twenty  miliee  bourgeois,  with  their  mnsquets,  or 
ewords,  or  sabres,  or  pikes,  entered  my  chamber,  sur- 
rounded my  bed,  and  demanded  my  passport.  A  dialt^tia 
ensued,  too  long  to  minute  ;  I  was  fcrced  first  to  give  them 
my  passport,  and,  that  not  satisfying  them,  roy  papers. 
Thej  told  me  that  I  was  undoubtedly  a  conspirator  with 
the  Queen,  the  count  d'Artois,  and  the  count  d'Eutragues 
(who  has  property  here),  who  had  employed  me  as  an 
arpeatewr,  to  meaeure  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their' 
taxes.  Uy  papers  beii^  in  English  saved  me.  They  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I  was  not  an  EngliahinaiL — 
only  a  pretended  one ;  for  they  speak  such  a  jargon  them- 
selves,  that  their  ears  were  not  good  enouj^h  to  discover  bj 
my  lanfpiage  that  I  was  an  undoubted  foreigner.  Their  find- 
ing no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  anything  that  they  could  convert 
by  supposition  to  a  cadoitre  of  their  parish,  had  its  effect,  as 
I  could  see  bj  their  manner,  for  they  conversed  entirely  in 
Patois.  Perceiving,  however,  that  they  were  not  satisfied, 
and  talked  much  of  the  count  d'Entragues,  I  opened  a 
bundle  of  letters  that  were  sealed— these,  gentlemen,  ara 
my  letters  of  recommendation  to  various  cities  of  Prance 
and  Italy,  open  which  you  please,  and  you  will  find,  for 
they  are  written  in  French,  that  I  am  an  honest  English- 
tnan,  and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for.  On  this  th^ 
held  a  fresh  consultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in  my 
favour ;  they  refused  to  open  the  letters,  prepared  to  leave 
me,  saying,  that  my  numerous  questions  about  lands,  and 
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measxirmg  a  field,  while  I  pretended  to  come  after  volcanoes, 
had  raised  great  suspicions,  which  they  observed  were 
natural  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  to  a  certainty  that 
the  Queen,  the  count  d'Artois,  and  the  count  d'Entragues 
were  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Vivarais.  And  thus,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  they  wished  me  good  night,  and  left 
me  to  the  bugs,  which  swarmed  in  the  bed  like  flies  in 
a  honey-pot.  I  had  a  narrow  escape — ^it  would  have  been 
a  delicate  situation  to  have  been  kept  prisoner  probably  in 
some  common  gaol,  or,  if  not,  guarded  at  my  own  expence, 
while  they  sent  a  courier  to  Paris  for  orders,  and  me  to 
pay  the  piper. — 20  miles. 

The  20th..  The  same  imposing  mountain  features  con- 
tinue to  ViUeneuve  de  Berg.^  The  road,  for  half  a  mile, 
leads  under  an  immense  mass  of  basaltic  lava,  run  into 
configurations  of  various  forms,  and  resting  on  regular 
columns  ;  this  vast  range  bulges  in  the  centre  into  a,  sort 
of  promontory.  The  height,  form,  and  figures,  and  the 
decisive  volcanic  character  the  whole  mass  has  taken, 
render  it  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  the  learned  and 
unlearned  eye.  Just  before  Aubenas,^  mistaking  the  road, 
which  is  not  half  finished,  I  had  to  turn ;  it  was  on  the 
slope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall  or  de- 
fence is  found  against  the  precipices.  My  French  mare 
has  an  ill  talent  of  backing  too  freely  when  she  begins : 
unfortunately  she  exercised  it  at  a  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  and  backed  the  chaise,  me,  and  herself  down  the 
precipice ;  by  great  good  luck,  there  was  at  the  spot  a  sort 
of  shelf  of  rock,  that  made  the  immediate  fall  not  more 
than  five  feet  direct.  I  leaped  out  of  the  chaise  in  a 
moment,  and  fell  imhurt :  the  chaise  was  overthrown  and 
the  mare  on  her  side,  entangled  in  the  harness,  which  kept 
the  carriage  from  tumbling  down  a  precipice  of  sixty  feet. 
Fortunately  she  lay  quietly,  for  had  she  struggled  both 
must  have  fallen.  I  called  some  lime-burners  to  my 
assistance,  who  were  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  directions,  and  not  each  pursue  his  own  idea  to  the 
certain  precipitation  of  both  mare  and  chaise.     We  extri- 

^  (Ard^he),  fall  of  fouvenirs  of  Oliver  de  Serres.    The  house  in 
which  the  great  agriculturist  was  bom  still  exists. 
2  (Ard^che.) 
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cated  her  unhurt,  secured  the  chaise,  and,  then  with  still 
greater  difficulty,  regained  the  road  with  both.  Thia  waa, 
by  far  the  narrowest  escape  I  have  had.  A  blessed  country 
tor  a  broken  limb — confinement  for  ais  weeks  or  two  months 
at  the  Ckeval  Bla/ne,  at  Aubenaa,  on  inn  that  would  have 
been  purgatory  to  one  o£  my  hoga  : — alone, — without  rela- 
tion, friend,  or  aervant,  and  not  one  person  in  sixty  that 
speaks  French. — Thaiiks  to  the  good  providence  that  pre- 
served me !  What  a  situation — I  shudder  at  th<>  reflection 
more  than.  I  did  falling  in  the  jaws  of  the  precipice. 
Before  I  got  from  the  place  there  were  seven  men  about 
me,  I  gave  them  a  3  lir.  piece  to  drink,  which  for  some- 
time they  refused  to  accept,  thinking,  with  imaffected. 
modesty,  that  it  was  too  much.  At  Aubenaa  repaired  the 
hameaa,  and  leaving  that  place,  viewed  the  silk  mills,  which 
are  considerable,  Eeach  Villeneuve  de  berg.  I  was  im- 
mediately hunted  out  by  the  miiiee  bowgeoiae.  Where  ia 
your  cerlifiecUe?  Here  again  the  old  objection  that  my 
features  and  person  were  not  described. — Your  papers? 
The  importance  of  the  case,  they  said,  waa  great :  and 
looked  [IS  big  aH  if  a  mai-sIial'B  batton  was  in  hand.  The; 
tormented  me  with  an  hundred  queationa  j  and  then  pro- 
nounced that  I  was  a  suspicious  looking  person.  They 
could  not  conceive  why  a  Suffolk  farmer  could  travel  into 
the  Vivarais  ?  Sever  had  they  heard  of  any  person  travel- 
ling for  agriculture !  They  would  take  my  passport  to  the 
holel  d«  ville — have  the  permanent  council  assembled — and 
place  a  centinol  at  my  door,  I  told  them  they  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  provided  they  did  not  prohibit  my 
dinner,  aa  I  was  hungry ;  they  then  departed.  In  about 
half  an  hour  a  gentleman- like  man,  a  Croix  de  St.  Lov,ig 
came,  asked  me  some  questions  very  politely,  and  seemed 
not  to  conclude  that  Maria  Antonietta  and  Arthur  Toung 
were  at  thia  moment  in  any  very  dangerous  conapiracy. 
He  retired,  saying,  he  hoped  I  should  uot  meet  with  any 
(lifficultiea.  In  another  half  hour  a  soldier  came  to  condact 
me  to  the  hotel  de  vUle  ;  where  I  found  the  council  assem- 
bled ;  I  had  a  good  many  questions  asked ;  and  some  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  that  an  English  farmer  should  travel 
80  far  for  agriculture — they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  i — but  all  was  in  a  polite  liberal  manner ;  and  though 
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traTelUng  for  agriculture  waa  as  new  to  them,  as  if  it  had 
been  like  tlie  antient  phOoaopher'a  tour  of  the  world  on  a 
oow'a  back,  and  living  on  the  milk. — jet  they  did  not  deem 
any  thing  in  my  recital  improbable,  signed  my  passport 
Tery  readily,  assured  me  of  ave:7  assistance  and  civility  I 
might  want,  and  dismissed  me  with  the  politeness  of 
gentlemen.  I  described  my  treatment  at  Thuytz,  which 
they  loudly  condemned.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  beg 
to  know  where  that  Pradel'  was  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  of  which  Oliver  do  Serres  was  seignenr,  the  well 
known  French  writer  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IT.  They  at  once  pointed  out  of  the  window  of 
the  room  we  were  in  to  the  house,  which  in  this  town  be- 
longed to  him.  and  informed  me  that  PraUel  was  within  a. 
league.  As  this  was  an  object  I  had  noted  before  I  came 
to  France,  the  information  gave  me  no  slight  satiafaction. 
The  mayor,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  presented  me 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  tranelated  Sterne  into  French, 
but  who  did  not  apeak  English ;  on  my  return  to  the 
auberge  I  found  that  thia  was  Mons.  de  Boissiere,  avocat 
general  of  the  pturliuoeat  of  Grenoble,  I  did  not  care  to 
leave  the  place  without  knowing  something  more  of  one 
who  had  distinguished  hirafelf  by  his  attention  to  English 
literature  ;  and  I  wrote  him  a  note,  begging  permission  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  some  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  our  inimitable  author  speak  the  language 
of  a  people  be  loved  so  weLL  Mons.  de  Boissiere  came  to 
me  immediately,  conducted  me  to  his  house,  introduced  me 
to  his  lady  and  some  friends,  and  as  I  was  much  interested 
concerning  Oliver  de  Sorrea,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with 
tne  to  Fradel.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  thia  was 
too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refused,  and  few  evenings 
have  been  more  agreeably  spent.  I  regarded  the  residence 
of  the  great  parent  of  French  agriculture,  and  who  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  first  writers  on  the  subject  that  had 
then  appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  sort  of  veneration, 
which  tioae  only  can  feel  who  have  addicted  themselves 
strongly  to  some  predominant  pursuit,  and  find  it  in  auch 
momenta  indulged  in  ita  most  exquisite  feelinge      Two 

'  Le  Pradel,  close  lo  Villeneaie  de  Bere. 
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hundred  jeare  after  hia  exertions,  let  me  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  lie  was  an  excellent  farmer  and  a  true  patriot, 
and  would  cot  haye  been  fixed  on  by  Henry  IV.  as  Mh 
chief  agent  in  the  great  project  of  introducing  the  culture 
of  silk  in  France,  if  he  bad  not  poseesaed  a  conaiderable 
reputation ;  a  reputation  well  earned,  since  posterity  haa 
confirmed  it.  The  period  of  his  practice  is  too  remote  to 
gain  anything  more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may 
now  be  anppoBed  to  have  been  his  farm.  The  baaia  of  it 
is  limestone ;  there  is  a  great  oak  wood  near  the  chateau, 
and  many  vines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,  some  apparently 
old  enough  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  vener- 
able genius  that  has  rendered  the  ground  classic.  The 
estate  of  Pradel,  which  is  about  5000  liv.  (2181.  IBs.)  a 
year,  belongs  at  present  to  the  marquis  of  Mirabel  who 
inherits  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  the  descendant  of  3>e 
Serres.  I  hope  it  is  exempted  for  ever  from  all  taxes ; 
whose  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of 
a  kingdom,  should  leave  to  bis  posterity  some  marks  of 
his  countrymen's  gratitude.  When  the  present  bishop  of 
Siateronwaa  shewn,  like  me,  the  farm  of  De  Serres,  he  re- 
marked, that  the  nation  ought  to  erect  a  statue  to  hia 
memory.'  The  sentiment  is  not  without  merit,  though 
no  more  than  common  snufi-box  chat ;  but  if  this  bishop 
has  a  well  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands  it  does  him  honour. 
Supped  with  Mona.  and  Madame  de  Boissiere,  &b.  and  hod 
the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  and  interesting  conyeraation. 
—21  miles. 

The  21st.  Moua.  de  Boissiere,  wishing  to  take  my  advice 
in  the  improvement  of  a  farm,  which  he  had  taken  into 
his  hands,  aix  or  seven  milea  from  Bei^,  in  my  road  to 
Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither.  I  advised  him  to  form 
one  well  executed  and  well  improved  inciosure  every  year 
— to  finish  aa  he  advances,  and  to  do  well  what  he  attempts 
to  do  at  all;  and  I  cautioned  him  against  the  comraoa 
abuse  of  that  excellent  husbandry,  paring  and  burning.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  his  komme  d' affaire  will  be  too  potent 
for  the  English  traveller. — I  hope   he  bos  received  the 
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turnip-seed  I  sent  him.  Dine  at  Viviers/  and  pass  the 
Rhone.  After  the  wretched  inns  of  the  Vivarais,  dirt, 
filth,  bugs,  and  starving,  to  arrive  at  the  hotel  de  Monsieur, 
at  Montilimart,^  a  great  and  excellent  inn,  was  something 
like  the  arrival  in  France  from  Spain:  the  contrast  is 
striking ;  and  I  seemed  to  hug  myself,  that  I  was  again  in 
a  christian  country  among  the  Milor  Ninchitreas,  and  my 
Ladi  Bettis,  of  Mons.  Chabot. — 23  miles. 

The  22d.  Having  a  letter  to  Mons.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,* 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with 
many  important  works  on  volcanoes,  aerostation,  and 
various  other  branches  of  natural  history,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction, on  eAquiring,  to  find  that  he  was  at  Montilimart ; 
and,  waiting  on  him — ^to  perceive,  that  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  was  handsomely  lodged,  with  every  thing 
about  him  that  indicated  an  easy  fortune.  He  received  me 
with  the  frank  politeness  inherent  in  his  character ;  intro- 
duced me,  on  the  spot  to  a  Mons.  TAbb^  Berenger,  who  re- 
sided near  his  country-seat,  and  was,  he  said,  an  excellent 
cultivator ;  and  likewise  to  another  gentleman,  whose  taste 
had  taken  the  same  good  direction.  In  the  evening  Mons. 
Faujas  took  me  to  call  on  a  female  friend,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  same  enquiries,  Madame  Cheinet,  whose 
husband  is  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly ;  if  he  has 
the  good  luck  to  find  at  Versailles  some  other  lady  as 
agreeable  as  her  he  has  left  at  Montilimart,  his  mission 
will  not  be  a  barren  one ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  better 
employed  than  in  voting  regenerations.  This  lady  accom- 
panied us  in  a  walk  for  viewing  the  environs  of  Montili- 
mart ;  and  it  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  find,  that  she 
was  an  excellent  farmeress,  practises  considerably,  and  had 
the  goodness  to  answer  many  of  my  enquiries,  particularly 
in  the  culture  of  silk.  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  naivetS 
of  character,  and  pleasing  conversation  of  this  rery  a«ree- 

^  ( Ard^he),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  YivanuB. 

*  Mont^limar  (Drdme). 

^  Few  of  our  author's  numerous  introductory  letters  brought  him  a 
more  distinguished  acquaintance  than  this.  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond, 
afterwards  his  visitor  at  Bradfield,  is  known  as  one  of  the  creators  of 
the  science  of  geology  in  France.  His  English  and  Scotch  Travels 
have  been  translated.     Died  1819. 
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^^F     ,  able  lady,  tliat  a  longer  stay  here  would  have  been  delicious 
^H        — ^but  the  plough ! 

^^H  The  23d.  By  a.ppoiiitmeiit,  accompanied  Mans.  Faujus 

^^H        to  his  country-seat  and  farm  atl'Oriol,'  fifteen  miles  north 
^^H       of  Moutilimart,  where  he  is  biiilding  a  good  house.     I  was 
^^1       pleased  to  find  his  farm  amount  to  280  eepter^s  "  of  land :  I 
^^H       should  have  liked  it  better,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
^^V     '   a  mStayer.     Mons.  Faujas  pleases  me  much ;  the  livelinesa, 
^^L    ,    vivacity,  phlogUton  of  his  character,  do  not  run  into  pert- 
^^V',     nesB,  foppery,  or  afiectation  ;  he  adheres  steadily  to  a  sub- 
^^P"  ^  ject ;  and  ehewB,  that  to  clear  up  any  dubious  point,  by 
^^K        the  attrition  of  different  ideas  in  conversation,  gives  h'Tii 
^^B        pleasure  ;  not  through  a  vain  flnency  of  colloquial  powers, 
^^P        but  for  better  understanding  a  subject.     The  next  day. 
Mods.  I'Abbf  Berenger,  and  another  gentlemen,  passed  it 
at  Mons.  Faujas' :  we  walked  to  the  Abba's  farm.     He  is 
of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleases  me  much  ;  ewe  of 
the  parish,  and  president  of  the  permanent  council.     Heia 
at  present  warm  on  a  project  of  reuniting  the  protestfints 
■"      to  the  church ;  spoke,  with  great  pleasure,  of  having  per- 
suaded them,  on  occasion  of  the  general  thanksgiving  for 
•       the  establishment  of  liberty,  to  return  tbanto  to  God,  and 
sing  the  Te  Bewn  in  the  catholic  church,  in  common  aa 
brethren,  which,  from  confidence  in  his  character,  they  did. 
His  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  by  both  parties  giving  way  a 
Utile,  and  softening  or  retrenching  reciprocally  somewhat 
ia   points   that   are  disagreeable,  they  may  be  brought 
together.     The  idea  is  so  liberal,  that  I  question  it  for  the 
multitude,  who  are  never  governed  by  reason,  but  by  tiifles 
and  ceremonies, — and  who  are  usually  attached  to  their 
religion,  in  proportion  to  the  absurdities  it  abounds  with, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  mob  in  England  would 
be  much  more  scandalized  at  parting  with  the  creed  of  St. 
Athanasins,  than  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  whose  illuini- 
nation  would  perhaps  reflect  correctly  that  of  the  throne. 
Mons.  I'Abbc  Berenger  has  prepared  a  memorial,  which  is 
ready  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Assembly,  proposing 
and  explaining  thia  ideal  union  of  the  two  religions  ;  and 

'  Loriol  (Dr&mB), 

*  Setter,  ancieat  measure  of  land,  u  much  u  oontd  be  lowui  nltb  k 
•etier  (1j6  litres),  orco 
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he  had  the  plan  of  adding  a  ulause,  proposing  that  the 
clergy  shonld  have  permiBsion  to  marry.   He  was  convinced, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  o£  morals,  and  much  for 
that  of  the  nation,  that  the  elergj  should  not  be  an  insu- 
lated body,  but  holding  by  the  same  interests  and  connec- 
tions as  other  people.     He  remarked,  that  the  life  of  a-cwre, 
I   and  especially  in  the  coiintry,  ia  melancholy ;  and,  knowing 
L  my  passion,  observed,  that  a  man  never  could  be  so  good  a 
I  farmer,  on  any  possession  he  might  have,  excluded  from 
F  being   succeeded   by  hie  children.      He   shewed  me   his 
memoir,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  there  is  at  present 
great  harmony  between  the  two  reUgious,  ovrii^  certainly 
to  such  good  eures.     The  number  o£  protestante  is  very 
considerable  in  this  neighboiu'hood.     I  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  respecting  marriage ; 
assured  him,  that  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all 
who  vpere  concerned  in  this  memorial  the  greatest  credit ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  demand  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  violently,  injuriously,  and,  relative  to 
the  natiou,  impolitically,  withheld.     Yesterday,  in  going 
mth  MoEB.  Faujae,  we  pesed  a  congregation  of  protestants, 
assembled,  Druid-like,'  under  five  or  sis  spreading  oaks, 
to   offer  their  thanksgiving  to  the  great  Parent  of  their 
happiness  and  hope. — In  such  a  climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a 
worthier  temple,  bmlt  by  the  great  hand  they  revere,  than 
I  ona  of  brick  and  mortar  r — Thia  was  one  of  the  richest  days 
tlhave  enjoyed  inPrance;  wehad  a  long  and  truly  farming 
I  dinner ;  drank  a  I'Angloia  auccees  to  the  piouqh  1  and  had 
r  BO  much  B^icultural  conversation,  that  1  wished  for  my 
farming  friends  in  SufEolk  to  partake  my  satisfaction.    If 
Mens.  Faujus  de  St.  Pond  cornea  to  England,  as  he  gives 
me  hope,  I  shall  introduce  him  to  them  with  pleasure.     In 
the  evening  return  to  Montilimart. — 30  miles. 

The  25th.     To  Chateau  Rochemaur,*  across  the  Ehone. 

I  '  In  1788,  Louis  SV  I.  acling  oii  former  adrice  of  Tnrgot,  had  passed 
a  (decree  omelioratiDg  \ke  condition  of  Protestants  in  France.  They 
were  atill  ineligible  for  civil  appoinDnflcta,  but  were  penoittad  to  cele- 
brate worship,  their  marriages  were  now  legal,  and  their  cbildren 
legitimate  before  the  law.  Entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil 
equality  were  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  a  year  later. 
I  Kocbemaure  (Ard^he),  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  seea  by  (he 

I   traveller  steamlDg  from  Lyons  to  Avignon. 
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It  is  sitaated  on  a  basaltic  rock,  nearl;  perpeDilicalar,  with 
ereiy  columnaT  proof  of  its  Tolcauic  origitL  See  Mons.  de 
I^jaa'  Seekerehet.  In  the  afteraooa  to  Piere  lAtte,' 
tliroagfa  a  country  steril,  Tuuateresting,  and  fer  inferior  to 
the  enTiroiLB  of  MontUimart. — 22  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Orange,'  the  comitry  not  mnch  better ;  a 
ran^  of  monataina  to  the  left :  see  nothing  of  the  Rhone. 
At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a  large  Eoman  bmlding, 
eeventj  or  eighty  feet  high,  called  a  eircos,  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  which,  thons-h  a  good  deal  decayed,  manifeata,  in  its 
remains,  no  ordinary  decoration,  and  a  parement  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  person,  which  is  rery  perfect  and  beantifal, 
but  nmch  inferior  to  that  of  Nisnies.  The  vent  de  Inie  ' 
blown  strongly  for  sereral  days,  with  a  clear  sky, 
ing  the  heats,  which  are  sometimes  sultry  and  oppreaaiTe ; 
it  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  wholeeome  to  French  constito- 
tiiHis,  bat  it  is  diabolical  to  mine;  I  found  myself  very  indif- 
ferent, and  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  ill,  a  new  and  unnsnal 
sensation  orer  my  whole  body:  nerer  dreaming  <rf  the 
wind.  I  knew  not  what  to  attribute  it  to,  bnt  my  compl^nt 
GomiBg  at  the  same  time,  puts  it  oat  of  doabt ;  besdes,  in- 
stinct now,  much  more  than  reason,  makes  me  guard  as 
mnch  as  I  can  against  it.  At  four  or  fire  in  the  momiog 
it  b  so  cold  that  no  traveller  ventores  ont.  It  ia  more 
penetratingly  drying  than  I  had  any  conception  of ;  other 
winds  stop  the  cataoeons  perspiration ;  bat  this  pieniDg 
through  the  body  seems,  by  its  sensation,  to  de:«Rcate  all 
the  interior  humidity. — 20  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Avignon.— Whether  it  was  because  I  had 
read  much  of  this  town  in  the  history  of  the  middle  iigea, 
or  becaose  it  had  bt«n  the  residence  of  the  Popes,  or  waie 
probably  from  the  still  more  interesting  memoirs  whicli 
Petrarch  has  left  concerning  it,  in  poems  that  will  last  as 
long  as  Italian  elegance  and  human  fe^Un^s  shall  exist, 
I  blow  not— bat  I  approached  the  place  with  a  sort  of  in- 
terest, attention,  and  expectancy,  that  few  towns  hare 
Idndled.  lAora's  tomb,  is  in  the  church  of  the  CorddieiS! 
H  is  Dotting  bat  a  stone  in  the  pavemmt,  with  a  figore  en- 
giKTen  on  it  partly  eSaced,  surrounded  by  an  ' 

'  Kemdute  (Dr6nK).  *  fVucliBB.) 


ifnl, 
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Gothic  letters,  and  another  in  the  wall  adjoining,  with  the 
armorial  of  the  family  of  Sade.  How  incredible  is  the 
power  of  great  talents,  when  employed  in  delineating  pas- 
sions common  to  the  human  race.  How  many  millions  of 
women,  fair  as  Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly — 
but,  wanting  a  Petrarch  to  illustrate  the  passion,  have 
lived  and  died  in  oblivion !  whilst  his  lines,  not  written  to . 
die,  conduct  thousands  under  the  impulse  of  feelings,  which 
genius  only  can  excite,  to  mingle  in  idea  their  melancholy 
sighs  with  those  of  the  poet  who  consecrated  these  re- 
mains to  immortality ! — ^l^ere  is  a  monument  of  the  brave 
Crillon  ^  in  the  same  church ;  and  I  saw  other  churches  and 
pictures — ^but  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  predominant  at 
Avignon.— 19  miles. 

The  28th.  Wait  upon  Pere  BrouiUony,  provincial 
visitor,'*  who,  with  great  politeness,  procured  me  the  in- 
formation I  wished,  by  introducing  me  to  some  gentlemen 
understanding  in  agriculture.  From  the  rock  of  the 
legates  palace,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
windings  of  the  Rhone  that  is  to  be  seen :  it  forms  two 
considerable  islands,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  plain, 
richly  watered,  cultivated,  and  covered  with  mulberries, 
olives,  and  fruit-trees,  have  a  fine  boundary  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Provence,  Dauphinc,  and  Languedoc. — ^The  circular 
road  fine.  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  women  here  and  in  England.  It  did  not  at  once  occur 
in  what  it  consisted ;  but  it  is  their  caps ;  they  dress  their 
heads  quite  different  from  the  French  women.  A  better 
particularity,  is  there  being  no  wooden  shoes  here,  nor,  as 
I  have  seen,  in  Provence.* — ^I  have  often  complained  of 
the  stupid  ignorance  I  met  with  at  table  d'hotes.  Here, 
if  possible,  it  has  been  worse  than  common.  The  polite- 
ness of  the  French  is  proverbial,  but  it  never  could  arise 

^  A  celebrated  captain  who  served  Henri  IV. 

^  "Le  pere  visiteur'*  is  charged  with  the  inspection  of  religious 
houses  of  his  order. 

'  We  were,  like  you,  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  women  at 
Ayignon  to  those  of  England,  but  not  for  the  reason  you  give ;  it  ap- 
peared to  us  to  originate  from  their  complexions  being  naturally  so 
much  better  than  that  of  the  other  French  women,  more  than  Uieir 
head-dress,  which  differs  as  much  from  ours,  as  it  does  frx>m  the  French  t 
— Note  htf  a  female  friend  to  Arthur  Young, 
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^^■nns  the  maanen  of  the  pImmi  that  freqfoent  tbeae  lihlra 
^HBot  <»e  titoe  in  fbr^  will  a  £(»eigner.  as  sodi,  reedre  the 
^KlsMt  mailc  <rf  atlentum.  The  <n^pcditical  idea  bei«  is, 
'  that  if  the  Englisli  ehooM  attadt  Fnaee,  &&y  hare  a 
mUlioB  of  men  in  amu  to  receive  them ;  and  their  i^o- 
laaoe  seetne  to  know  do  distioctioD  between  men  in  arms 
in  tbeir  towns  uid  ritla^es,  or  in  aetaou  without  the  king- 
dom. They  (Xinceive,  as  Sterne  obaerres,  mocfa  better  than 
tbey^  common  :  I  pnt  some  queetioiiB  to  them,  bat  in  Tun : 
I  asked,  if  the  nnion  of  a  rusty  firelock  aad  a  hourgeoit 
made  a  soldier? — I  aaked  them,  in  which  of  their  ware 
they  had  wanted  men?  I  demanded,  whether  they  had 
«Tor  (elt  any  other  want  than  that  of  money?  And 
whether  the  conTeraion  of  a  million  of  men,  into  the 
bearers  of  mnsquets,  would  made  money  more  plentiful  ? 
I  asked,  if  per§onal  eerrice  wbb  not  a  tax?  And  whether 
paying  the  tax  of  the  service  of  a  million  of  men  increased 

»  their  faculties  of  paying  other  and  more  useful  taies  ?  I 
be^ed  them  to  iaform  me,  if  the  regeneration  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  put  anna  into  the  hands  of  a  million 
of  mob,  ha4  rendered  iDdustrj  more  prodaetive,  internal 
peace  more  secure,  confidence  more  enlarged,  or  credit 
more  staUe  ?  And  lastly,  I  assured  them,  that  should  the 
Ijngliih  attack  them  at  present,  they  would  probably  make 
the  weakest  0gure  they  haJ  done  from  the  foundation  of 
their  monarchy :  but,  gentlemen,  the  English,  in  spite  of 
the  example  you  set  them  in  the  American  war,  wUl  dis- 
dain such  a  condnct ;  they  regret  the  constitution  you  are 
forming,  because  they  think  it  a  bad  one — but  whatever 
you  may  establish,  you  will  have  no  interruption,  but  many 
^jood  wisLes  from  your  neighbour.  It  was  all  in  vain; 
they  were  well  persuaded  their  goverDmeat  was  the  beat 
in  the  world ;  that  it  was  a  monarchy,  and  no  republic, 
which  I  contended  ;  and  that  the  English  thought  it  good, 
l>ocauBO  they  would  unquestionably  abolish  their  house  of 
lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  accurate  idea  I  left  them. 
— In  the  evening  to  Lille,'  a  town  which  has  lost  its  name 
iu  the  world,  in  the  more  splendid  fame  of  Vaucluse. 
There  can  hardly  he  met  with  a  richer,  or  better  cultivated 
I  L'lale,  itBt.  (Tnuoliue),  on  aa  itlsnd  aurroundad  b; 
BorguM. 
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sixteen  miles;  the  irrigation  is   superb.     Lille  is  most 
agreeably  situated.     On  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found 
fine  plantations  of  ebns,  with  delicious  streams,  bubbling 
over  pebbles  on  either  side ;  well  dressed  people  were  en- 
joying the  evening  at  a  spot,  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a 
mountain  village.     It  was  a  sort  of  fairy  scene  to  me. 
Now,  thought  I,  how  detestable  to  leave  this  fine  wood 
and  water,  and  enter  a  nasty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot,  stinking 
town ;  one  of  the  contrasts  most  offensive  to  my  feelings. 
What  an  agreeable  surprise,  to  find  the  inn  without  the 
town,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  I  had  admired!  and 
more,  a  good  and  civil  inn.     I  walked  on  the  banks  of  this 
classic  stream  for  an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the 
waters,  that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  poetry :  re- 
tired to  sup  on  the  most  exquisite  trout  and  craw  fish 
in  the  world.    To-morrow  to  the  famed  origin. — 16  miles. 
The  29th.     I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ; 
beautiful  roads,  well  planted,  surround  and  pass  off  in 
different  directions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town,  umbrageous 
enough  to  form  promenades  against  a  hot  sun,  and  the 
river  splits  and  divides  into  so  many  streams,  and  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  attention  that  it  has  a  delicious 
effect,  especially  to  an  eye  that  recognises  all  the  fertility 
of  irrigation.    To  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  which  is  justly 
said  to  be  as  celebrated  almost  as  that  of  Helicon.    Crossing 
a  plain,  which  is  not  so  beautiful  as  one's  idea  of  Tempe ; 
the  mountain  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  an  immense  and  very  fine  cavern,  half 
filled  with  a  pool  of  stagnant,  but  clear  water,  this  is  the 
famous  fountain  ;  at  other  seasons  it  fills  the  whole  cavern, 
and  boils  over  in  a  vast  stream  among  rocks ;  its  bed  now 
marked  by  vegetation.    At  present  the  water  gushes  out 
200  yards  lower  down,  from  beneath  masses  of  rock,  and 
in  a  very  small  distance  forms  a  considerable  river,  which 
almost  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills 
and  irrigation.    On  the  summit  of  a  rock  above  the  village, 
but  much  below  the  moimtain,  is  a  ruin,  called,  by  the 
poor  people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch — ^who  tell  you  it 
was  inhabited  by  Mons.  Petrarch   and  Madame  Laura. 
The  scene  is  sublime  ;  but  what  renders  it  truly  interesting 
to  our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great  talents  have 
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giTCD  it.  Tbe  f>ower  of  roeka,  and  water,  and  monntoiiM, 
eren  in  their  Iwldeat  features,  to  arrest  atteutioii,  and  fill 
ibe  boaom  with  aeneatioiu  that  tmuah  the  in»]nd  feeEnga 
of  commoii  life — holds  cot  of  isanimate  natnre.  To  gire 
energy  to  sach  eensatioDs,  it  must  recdre  animatioii  firom 
the  creatire  touch  of  a  vivid  faocj :  described  by  the  poet, 
or  conoecled  with  thu  residence,  a-nions,  puistdts,  or  paa- 
notts  of  great  geniossee ;  it  lives,  as  it  were,  personified  br 
talents,  and  commands  the  interest  that  breathes  around 
whateror  is  consecrated  by  fame.  To  Orgoo.'  Quit  the 
Pope's  territory,  by  crossing  the  Doiance ;  there  riew  the 
■fcel^oQ  of  the  navigation  of  Boisgelin,  the  work  of  the 
archbishop  of  Ail,  a  noble  project,  and,  where  finished, 
perfectly  well  executed ;  a  hill  b  pierced  by  it  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  a  work  that  rivals  the  greatest  sinular  exertions. 
It  has,  however,  stood  still  many  years  for  want  of  money. 
The  vent  de  hize  gone,  and  the  heat  increased,  the  wii^ 
now  S.W.  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  provea 
how  pemidoos  it  is.  even  in  Angost. — 20  miles. 

The  30th.  I  foi^ot  to  obsOTve  that,  for  a  few  days 
past,  I  have  been  pestered  with  all  the  mob  of  the  ecrantry 
shooting;  one  would  think  that  every  rnsty  gun  in  Pro- 
vence is  at  work,  killing  all  sorts  of  birds :  the  shot  has 
bllen  five  or  elt  times  in  my  chaise  and  about  my  ears. 
The  National  Assembly  has  declared  that  ^eiy  man  has 
a  right  to  Vill  game  on  his  own  land ;  and  advancing  thia 
maxim  so  abanrd  as  a  declaration,  though  bo  wise  as  a  law, 
without  any  statute  of  provi^on  to  secnre  the  right  of 
game  to  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  vote,  has,  as  I  am  every  where  informed,  filled  aH 
the  fields  of  France  with  sportsmen  to  an  utter  nuisance. 
"Die  came  effects  have  flowed  from  declarations  of  right 
relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c.  In  the  declara- 
tions, conditions  and  compensations  are  talked  of;  but  an 
unruly  nngovemable  multitude  seize  the  benefit  of  the 
abolition,  and  laugh  at  the  obligations  or  recompense. 
Out  by  daybreak  for  Salon,*  in  order  to  view  the  Crau, 
one  of  the  most  singular  districts  in  France  for  its  soil,  or 
-^ther  want  of  soil,  being  apparently  a  region  of  sea  fiints. 
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yet  feeding  great  herds  of  sheep :  View  the  improvement 
of  Monsieur  PasquaU,  who  is  doing  great  things,  but 
roughly :  I  wished  to  see  and  converse  with  him,  but  im- 
fortunately  he  was  absent  from  Salon.  At  night  to  St. 
Canat.^ — 46  miles. 

The  31st.  To  Aix."  Many  houses  without  glass  win- 
dows. The  women  with  men's  hats,  and  no  wooden  shoes. 
At  AJY  waited  on  Mons.  Gibelin,  celebrated  for  his  transla- 
tions of  the  works  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  He  received  me  with  that  easy  and  agree- 
able politeness  natural  to  his  character,  being  apparently  a 
friendly  man.  He  took  every  method  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure me  the  information  I  wanted,  and  engaged  to  go  with 
me  the  next  day  to  Tour  D' Aigues  *  to  wait  on  the  baron 
of  that  name,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  to  whom 
also  I  had  letters ;  and  whose  essays,  in  the  Trimestres  of 
the  Paris  society  of  a^culture,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  on  rural  oeconomics  in  that  work. — 12  miles. 

Septembeb  1st.     Tour  d' Aigues  is  twenty  miles  north 
of  Aix,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Durance,  which  we  crossed 
at  a  ferry.     The  coimtry  about  the  chateau  is  bold  and 
hilly,  and  swells  in  four  or  five  nules  into  rocky  mountains. 
The  president  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  with 
a  simplicity  of  manners  that  gives  a  dignity  to  his  cha- 
racter, void  of  affectation ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agricxdture 
and  planting.     The  afternoon  was  passed  in  viewing  his 
home-farm,  and  his  noble  woods,  wluch  are  imcommon  in 
this  naked  province.     The  chateau  of  Tour  d' Aigues,  be- 
fore much  of  it  was  accidentally  consumed  by  &:e,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France ;  but  at 
present  a  melancholy  spectacle  is  left.     The  baron  is  an 
enormous  sufferer  by  the  revolution ;  a  great  extent  of 
country,  which  belonged  in  absolute  right  to  his  ancestors, 
has  been  granted  for  quit  rents,  cens,  and  other  feudal 
payments,  so  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
lands  retained  and  those  thus  granted  by  his  family.    The 
loss  of  the  droits  honorijiques  is  much  more  than  has  been 

^  St.  Chamas  (Bouches  du  Rhdne). 
*  Aix-en-Provence  (Bouches  da  Ehone). 

^  Tour  d'Aiguea  (Bouches  da  Bhone).    The  chateau  here  spoken  of  ii 
now  a  ruin. 
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^^H      apparent,  and  is  aa  utter  loss  of  all  influence ;   it  was 

^^K      natural  to  look  for  some  plain  and  simple  mode  of  com- 

^^^     pensatiou ;  but  the  declaration  of  the  National  Assembly 

^^M     allows  none;  and  it  is  feelingly  known  in  this  chateau, 

^^H     that  the  solid  payments  which  the  Assembly  have  declared 

^^m     to  be  rachttdble  are  every  hour  falling  to  nothing,  without 

^H      a  shadow  of  recompense.     The  people  are  in  arms,  and  at 

^H   /'  this  moment  very  unquiet.     The  situation  of  the  nobility 

^H  j    in  tSiie  country  is  pitiable ;  they  are  under  apprehensions 

^F  V  that  nothing  vnll  be  left  them,  but  simply  such  houses  aa 

^the  mob  allows  to  stand  unbumt ;  that  the  metayers  will 

f  retain  their  farms  without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of 

I    the  produce ;  and  that,  in  case  of  such  a  refusal,  there  is 

actually  neither  law  nor  authority  in  the  country  to  pre- 

.  -  '  vent  it.     Here  is,  however,  in  this  house,  a  large  and  an 

agreeable  society,  and  cheer&il  to  a  miracle,  considering 

the  times,  and  what  such  a  great  baron  is  losing,  who  has 

inherited  from  his  ancestors  immense  possessions,   now 

frittering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.      This  chateau, 

splendid  even  in  ruins,  the  venerable  woods,  park,  and  all 

the  ensigns  of  family  and  command,  with  the  fortune,  and 

t\  even  the  lives  of  the  owners  at  the  mercy,  and  trampled 
■  on  by  an  armed  rabble.  What  a  spectacle !  The  baron 
has  a  very  fine  and  well  filled  library,  and  one  part  of  it 
totally  with  hooks  and  tracts  on  agriculture,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  His  collection  of  these  is  nearly  as 
numerous  as  my  own. — 20  miles. 

The  2d.  Mona.  Le  President  dedicated  this  day  for  an 
eicuraion  to  his  mountain-farm,  five  miles  off,  where  he 
has  a  great  range,  and  one  of  the  finest  lakes  in  Provence, 
two  thousand  toises  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Directly 
from  it  rises  a  fine  movmtain,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  shell 
agglutinated  into  stone ;  it  is  a  pity  this  hiU  is  not  planted, 
as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  aceompanyment  of  wood. 
Carp  rise  to  251b.  and  eels  to  12tb.  (Note,  there  are  carp 
in  the  lake  Bourget,  in  Savoy,  of  6011d.)  A  neighbouring 
gentleman,  Mous.  Jouvent,  well  acquainted  with  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country,  accompanied  us,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  at  the  castle.  I  had  much  valuable  informataon 
from  the  baron  de  Tour  d'Aiguea.  this  gentleman,  andfrom 
Mons.  I'Abbc  de -.  I  forget  his  name.     In  the  evening 
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I  had  some  conversation  on  housekeeping  with  one  of  the 
ladies,  and  found  among  other  articles,  that  the  wages  of 
a  gardener  are  300  liv.  (131.  2s.  6d.)  ;  a  common  man-ser- 
vant, 150  liv.  (71.)  ;  a  bourgeois  cook,  75  to  90  liv.  (90  liv. 
axe  31.  18s.  9d.) ;  a  house-maid,  60  to  70  liv.  (31.  Is.  3d.) 
Rent  of  a  good  house  for  a  Bourgeois  700  or  800  liv.  (351.) 
— 10  miles. 

The  3d.  Took  my  leave  of  Mons.  Tour  d'Aigues*  hospi- 
table chateau,  and  returned  with  Mons.  Gibelm  to  Aix. — 
^0  miles. 

The  4th.  The  coimtrj  to  Marseilles  is  all  mountainous, 
but  much  cultivated  with  vines  and  olives ;  it  is,  however, 
naked  and  uninteresting  ;  and  much  of  the  road  is  left  in 
a  scandalous  condition,  for  one  of  the  greatest  in  France, 
not  wide  enough,  at  places,  for  two  carriages  to  pass  with 
convenience.  What  a  deceiving  painter  is  the  imagination ! 
— I  had  read  I  know  not  what  lying  exaggerations  of  the 
hastides  about  Marseilles,  being  counted  not  by  hundreds, 
but  by  thousands,  with  anecdotes  of  Louis  XIV.  adding 
one  to  the  number  of  a  citadel. — I  have  seen  other  towns 
in  France,  where  they  are  more  numerous ;  and  the 
environs  of  Montpellier,  without  external  commerce,  are 
as  highly  decorated  as  those  of  Marseilles ;  yet  Montpellier 
is  not  singular.  The  view  of  Marseilles,  in  the  approach, 
is  not  striking.  It  is  well  built  in  the  new  quarter,  but, 
like  all  others,  in  the  old,  close,  ill  built,  and  dirty ;  the 
population,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  throng  in  the  streets, 
is  very  great ;  I  have  met  with  none  that  exceeds  it  in  this 
respect.  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  new, 
but  not  striking  ;  and  not  in  any  respect  to  be  named  with 
that  of  Bourdeaux,  or  even  Nantes;  nor  is  the  general 
magnificence  of  the  town  at  all  equal  to  Bourdeaux ;  the 
new  buildings  are  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so  good — the 
number  of  ships  in  the  port  not  to  be  compared,  and  the 
port  itself  is  a  horse-pond,  compared  with  the  Garonne. — 
20  miles. 

The  5th.  Marseilles  is  absolutely  exempt  from  the  re- 
proaches I  have  so  often  cast  on  others  for  want  of  news- 
papers. I  breakfasted  at  the  Cafe  d^Acajon  amidst  many. 
Deliver  my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  com- 
merce ;  but  I  am  disappointed  of  one  I  expected  for  Mons. 
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I'Abb^  Baynal,  the  i^Iebrated  author.  At  the  table  ii'h6te. 
tba  count  de  Mirabeau,  both  here  and  at  Aix.  a  topic  of 
convergation ;  I  expected  to  have  found  him  more  popular, 
from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  hia  favour  in  Pro- 
vence and  at  Marseilles ;  they  consider  him  merely  as  a 
politician  of  great  abilities,  whose  principles  are  favourable 
to  theirs:  as  to  his  private  character,  they  think  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  assert,  that  they  had  much 
rather  trust  to  a  rogue  of  abilities,  than  put  any  confidence 
in  an  honest  man  of  no  talents ;  not,  however,  meaning  to 
assert,  that  Mods,  de  Mirabeau  deserved  any  such  appella- 
tion. They  say  he  has  an  estate  in  Provence.  I  observed, 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  had  property ;  for,  in  such  re- 
volutions, it  was  a  necessary  hold  on  a  man,  that  he  will 
not  drive  every  thing  to  confusion,  in  order  to  possesB  a 
consequence  and  importance  which  cannot  attend  him  in 
peaceable  and  quiet  times.  But  to  be  at  Marseilles  without 
seeing  AbW  Eaynal,  one  of  the  undoubted  precursors  of 
the  present  revolution  in  Prance,  would  be  mortifying. 
Having  no  time  to  wait  longer  for  letters.  I  took  the  reso- 
lution to  introduce  myself.  He  was  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Mons,  Bertrand.  I  told  him  my  situation :  and, 
with  that  ease  and  politeness  which  flows  from  a  man's 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  replied,  that  he  was  always 
happy  to  be  o£  use  to  any  gentleman  of  my  nation ; 
and,  turning  to  his  friend,  said,  here  also  is  one,  Sir,  who 
loves  the  English,  and  understands  their  language.  In 
conversing  on  agriculture,  which  I  had  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  my  journey,  they  both  expressed  their  surprise  to 
find,  by  accounts  apparently  authentic,  that  we  irajKirted 
great  quantities  of  wheat,  instead  of  exporting,  as  we  for- 
merly did ;  and  desired  to  know,  if  this  was  really  the  case, 
to  what  it  was  owing  ?  and  recurring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  Mercure  de  France  for  a  statement  of  the  export  and 
import  of  com,  he  read  it  as  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Young.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I 
was  the  person,  and  it  proved  a  lucky  introduction ;  for  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  received  with  more  politeness,  or 
with  more  offers  of  service  and  assistance.  I  explained, 
that  the  change  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  a  vast 
mcrease  of  population,  a  cause  still  increasing  more  rapidly 
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than  ever.- — We  bad  an  interesting  conTersation  on  the 
agriculture  of  France,  and  on  the  present  situation  of 
affaire,  which  they  both  think  going  on  badly ;  are  eon- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  upper  houso  in  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  dread  nothing  more  than  a  mere  democraticol 
government,  which  they  think  a  species  of  republic,  ; 
ridiculous  for  such  a  kingdom  as  France.  I  remarked, 
that  I  had  often  reflected  with  amazement,  that  Mona. 
Necker  did  not  assemble  the  states  iu  such  a  form,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  would  Iiave  naturally  led  to 
adopt  the  constitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults 
which  time  has  discovered  in  it.  On  which  Mons.  Bertrand 
gave  me  a  pamphlet  he  had  published,  addreesed  to  bis 
friend  Abbe  Eajual,  proposing  several  circumstances  in 
the  English  constitution  to  be  adopted  in  that  of  France. 
Mons.  I'Abb^  Eaynal  remarked,  that  the  American  revolu- 
tion had  brought  the  French  one  in  its  train :  I  observed, 
that  if  the  result  in  France  should  be  liberty,  that  revolu- 
tion had  proved  a  blessing  to  the  world,  but  much  more  so 
to  England  than  to  America.  This  they  both  thought  such 
a  paradox,  that  I  explained  it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed 
the  prosperity  which  England  had  enjoyed  since  the  peace, 
not  only  much  escceded  that  of  any  other  similar  period, 
but  also  that  of  any  other  country,  in  any  period  since  the 
establishment  of  the  European  monarchies  :  a  fact  that  was 
supported  by  the  increase  of  population,  of  consumption, 
of  ioduatiy,  of  navigation,  shipping,  and  sailors :  by  the 
augmentation  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce ;  and  in  a  peculiar  mass  and  aggre- 
gate, flowing  from  the  whole,  the  rising  ease  and  feUcity  of 
the  people.  I  mentioned  the  authentic  documents  and 
public  registers  which  supported  such  a  representation ; 
and  I  remarked,  that  Abbe  Eaynal,  who  attended  closely 
to  what  I  said,  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  these  circum- 
stances,  in  which  he  is  not  singular,  for  I  have  not  met 
with  a  single  person  in  France  acquainted  with  them ;  yet 
they  unquestionably  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
singular  eiperiments  in  the  science  of  politics  that  the 
world  has  seen  ;  for  a  people  to  lose  an  empire — thirteen 
provinces,  and  to  oais  by  that  loss,  an  increase  of  wealth, 
felicity,  and  power !     Wheii  wiU  the  obvious  conclusions. 
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^^T     to  be  drawn  from  that  prodi^oua  event,  be  adopted  ?  that 
^^K^  all  transmarine,  or  distant  dominions,  are  Boarc«s  of  veak- 
^HT    ness :  and  that  to  renounce  them  would  be  wisdom.  Appl^ 
^^H     this  in  Frajice  to  St.  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Fern,  or  in 
^^B     England  to  Bengal,  and  mark  the  ideas  and  replies  that 
^^V     are  escited.     1  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fact.     I 
^^M     complimented  him  on  his  generous  gift  to  the  society  of 
^H      agriculture  at  Fans  of  1200  liv.  for  a  premium ;  he  said 
^H       they  had  thanked  him,  not  in  the  usual  form,  by  the  secre- 
^V       tary  signing  alone,  but  had  every  one  present  signed  it. 
^^        He  said,  that  he  should  do  the  same  by  the  academies  of 
sdencea  and  belles  lettres ;  and  he  has  given  the  same  sum 
to  th6  academy  at  Marseilles,  for  a  premium  relative  to 
their  commerce.     He  said  also,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan 
which  he  should  execute  when  he  has  saved  money  enough, 
which  is  to  eitpend,  by  means  of  the  society  of  agriculture, 
1200  liv.  a  year  in  purchasing  models  of  all  the  useful  im- 
plements of  husbandry  to  be  found  in  other  countries, 
■      especially  in  England,  and  to  spread  them  over  France. 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  merits  great  praise ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  the  effect  would  answer  the 
eipence.     Give  the  tool  itself  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not 
know  how  to  use  it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like 
it;  a  model  he  will  atill  less  take  the  trouble  to  copy. 
Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lauds,  wiUi 
enthusiasm  and  passion  for  the  art,  would  apply  and  use 
those  models ;  but  I  fear  that  none  such  are  to  be  found 
in  France.     The  spirit  and  pursuits  of  gentlemen  must  bo 
changed  from  their  present  frivolous  turns,  before  any 
such  thing  could  be  effected.     He  approved  of  my  recom- 
mending turnips  and  potatoes;  but  said,  that  good  sorts 
were  wanting ;  and  mentioned  a  trial  be  had  made  him- 
self, a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Provencal  potatoes 
iu  making  bread,  and  the   English   produced  one-third 
more  0our  than  the  French. — Among  other  causes  of  bad 
husbandry  in  France,  he  named  the  ill^^ty  of  usury ;  at 
present  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  instead 
of  tending  it  for  improvement.     These  sentimentB  of  an 
iUustrious  writer  do  Iiim  honour ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  objects  which  have 
almost  monopolized  mine ;  and  yet  more  so  to  find,  that 
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this  justiy  celebrated  writer,  though  not  young,  is  in  good 
spirits ;  and  that  he  may  live  many  years  to  enlighten  the  ■ 
world  by  the  productions  of  a  pen  that  has  never  been 
employed  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  species. 

The  8th.  The  Cuges.'  Tor  three  or  four  miles  the  road 
leads  through  rows  of  hastides  and  walls ;  it  is  made  of 
powdered  white  stone,  and  without  exception,  the  most 
dusty  I  ever  saw ;  the  vines,  for  twenty  rods  on  each  side, 
were  like  a  dressed  head :  the  country  all  mountains  of 
rocks,  with  poor  pines. — Uninteresting  and  ugly;  the  plains, 
of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and  olives.  Meet 
capers  first  at  Cuges.  At  Aubagne,'  I  dined  on  six  dishes, 
not  bad,  a  dessert,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  24/  and  by 
myself  too,  for  no  table  d'hote.  What  Mona.  Duteaa  could 
meaJi  by  calling  the  post-house  at  Ctigea  a  good  aubi^gg,  is 
inesplicable ;  it  is  a  miserable  hole,  in  which  I  have  one  of 
the  beat  rooms,  without  glass  to  the  windows. — 21  miles. 

The  9th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  interesting ; 
the  mountains  are  bolder  ;  the  sea  adds  to  the  view  ;  and 
there  is  one  passage  among  the  rocks,  where  are  sublime 
features,  Nine-tentlig  are  waste  mountain,  and  a  wretched 
cDimtry  of  pines,  box,  and  miserable  aromatica,  in  spite  of 
the  climate.  Near  Toulon,  eBpecioJly  at  Olioules,  there 
are  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fruit  as  large  as 
nonpareils ;  they  have  a  few  oranges  also.  The  bason  of 
Toulon,  with  ranges  of  three  deckers,  and  other  large  men 
of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  business,  are  fine.  The 
town  has  nothing  that  deserves  description ;  the  great  and 
only  thing  that  is  worth  seeing,  the  dock-yard,  I  could  not 
see,  yet  I  had  letters ;  but  the  regulation  forbidding  it,  as 
at  Brest,  all  applications  were  vain. — 25  miles. 

The  10th.  Lady  Craven 'has  sent  me  upon  a  wild-gooae 
chase  to  Eyerea — one  would  think  this  country,  from  her's 
and  many  other  descriptions,  was  all  a  garden  ;  but  it  has 

'  Cuj&,  a  poor-looking  town  near  which  the  caper  is  onltiiated. 

■  (Bouches  du  KbSne.) 

'  Olliciulca  (Var),  in  the  ralley  of  the  Reppa,  farnoii*  for  its  orange? 
trees  and  immorlellca. 

•  Elizabeth,  Lady  CrByen,  who  after  a  PlaWnic  friendship  of  many 
years'  standing,  married  the  Margrave  of  Anspacb,  and  was  tha  author 
of  iTorka  of  travel,  and  an  autobiography. 
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been  praised  mucli  beyond  its  merit.  The  vale  is  evBiy 
where  richly  cultivated,  and  planted  with  oliws  and  vines, 
with  a  loiitiare  of  Bome  miilbemeB,  figs,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  The  hills  are  either  rocks,  or  spread  with  a  poor 
vegetation  of  evergreens,  pines,  lentiscus,  &c.  The  vaJe, 
though  scattered  with  white  baatides  which  aniniate  the 
dcene,  yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature, 
which  always  offends  the  eye  where  olives  and  fniita  form 
the  principal  cloathing.  Every  view  is  meagre,  on  compari- 
son with  the  rich  fobage  of  our  northern  forests.  The 
only  singular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  ; 
they  here  tkriTO  in  the  open  air,  are  of  a  great  size,  and 
render  every  garden  interesting  to  eyes  that  travel  to  the 
south;  but  last  winter's  frost  has  shorn  them  of  their 
glory.  They  are  all  so  nearly  destroyed  as  to  be  cut 
almost  to  the  root,  or  to  the  trunk,  but  are  in  general 
shooting  again.  I  conjecture  that  these  trees,  even  when 
in  health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be  separately 
taken,  add  but  little  to  the  general  effect  of  a  view.  They 
are  all  in  gardens,  mised  with  walls  and  houses,  and  con- 
sequwtlj  loae  nmch  beauty  as  the  part  of  s,  landscape. 
Lady  Craven's  Tour  sent  me  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
de  eongolalion,^  and  to  the  hills  leading  to  Mons.  Glapiereda 
St.  Tropes ;  and  I  asked  for  father  Laurent,  who  was  how- 
ever, very  little  sensible  of  the  honour  she  had  done  him. 
The  views  from  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  town  are 
moderate.  The  islands Portecroix,  Poureurolle,  and  Levant" 
(the  nearest  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  causeway  and 
:>altmarsh,  which  they  call  a  pond,)  the  hills,  mounts, 
i-ocks,  all  are  naked.  The  pines  that  spread  on  some  of 
them  have  not  a  much  better  effect  than  gorse.  The  ver- 
dure of  the  vale  is  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  olives.  There  is 
a  fine  outline  to  the  views  ;  but  for  a  climate,  where  vege- 
tation is  the  chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre ;  and  does 
not  refresh  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  thick  shade 

'  Notre  Dame,  a  Favoorite  pilgrimage. 
»  The  Isles  d'Hyferes  or  Isles  d'Or,  Tia  :— 
1.  PorqneroUea  (300  intnibitaiitB,  5  miles  long). 
S,  PurtCroB. 

3.  Levsnl  or  Titan,  is  the  largest  and  most  beantiful,  Aai  oontainaa 
peaitentiar;  for  boys. 
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against  the  raj's  of  an  ardent  sun.  I  can  hear  of  no  cottoii 
in  Provence,  which  has  been  reported  in  several  books ;  bat 
the  date  and  pistachio  succeed :  the  Inyrtle  is  indigenous 
everywhere,  and  the  jasminv/m,  coramiMie,  and  /rwiicaiw.' 
In  risle  de  Levant  is  the  geniata  eaadetceng'  and  the 
iettcrium  herba  poma.'  Beturning  from  mj  ride  to  the 
hotel  de  Neeker,  the  landlord  worried  me  with  a  list  of 
English  that  pass  the  winter  at  Eyeres ;  there  are  manj 
houses  huilt  for  letting,  from  two  to  sis  louis  a  month,  in- 
cluding all  the  furniture,  linen,  necessary  plate,  &c.  Most 
of  these  houses  command  the  prospect  of  the  vale  and  the 
sea;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  the  vetU  de  hize,  I  should  sup- 
pose it  muat  be  a  fine  winter  climate.  In  December, 
January,  and  February  perhaps  it  may  not  incommode 
them,  but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April?  There  is  a 
table  d'hflte,  very  well  served,  at  the  hotel  de  Neeher  in 
winter,  at  4  liv.  a-head  each  meal.  View  the  King's 
garden  here,  which  may  be  10  or  12  acres,  and  nobly  pro- 
ductiTe  in  aU  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  its  crop  of  oranges 
only  last  year  was  21,000  liv.  (9181.  15s,)  Oranges  at 
HyereB  have  produced  as  far  as  two  louis  each  tree.  Dine 
with  Mons.  de  St.  Ceeaaire,  who  has  a  pretty  new  built 
house,  a  noble  garden  walled  in,  and  an  estate  around  it, 
which  he  would  sell  or  let.  He  was  so  obliging  as  to  give 
me,  with  Doctor  Battaile,  much  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.  In 
the  evening  return  to  Toulon. — 34  mdea. 

The  llUi.  The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy 
occupied  some  attention.  I  had  been  often  informed,  and 
by  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy,  that  I  must  not 
think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horse  chaise.  To  watch 
my  horse  being  fed  would,  they  assured  me,  take  up  abun- 
dantly too  much  time,  and  if  it  was  omitted,  with  respect 
to  hay,  as  well  as  oats,  both  would  be  equally  stolon. 
There  are  also  parts  of  Italy  where  travelling  alone,  aa  1 
did,  would  be  very  unsafe,  from  the  number  of  robberi 
that  infest  the    roads.     Persuaded   by   the   opinions  of 

rmcticBna,  j'ellaw  jasmine, 
hou'y  genista. 
itK  ID  other  editions ;  both  equally  uninleTlij^ble. 
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persona,  who  I  suppose  must  know  much  better  than  my- 
self, I  had  determined  to  sell  my  mare  and  chaise,  aad 
travel  in  Italy  by  the  vetmini,  who  a.re  to  be  had  it  seems 
everywhere,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  At  Aix  they  offered  ma 
for  both  20  louia ;  at  Maraeilles,  18  ;  so  the  further  I  went 
I  expected  the  price  would  sink ;  but  to  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  aubergisteg,  and  the  gaTQons  iPecuries,  who 
expected  everywhere  to  make  a  property  of  me,  I  had  it 
drawn  into  the  street  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written 
a  vendre,  and  the  price  25  louia:  they  had  cost  me  at 
Paris  32.  My  plan  took,  and  I  sold  them  for  22 ;  they  had 
brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet  were  a 
cheap  bai^in  to  an  officer  that  waa  the  purchaser.  I  had 
next  to  consider  the  method  to  get  to  Nice ;  and  will  it  be 
believed,  that  from  Marseilles  with  100,000  souls,  and 
Toulon  with  30,000,  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Antibes, 
Nice,  and  Italy,  there  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voitnre. 
A  gentleman  at  the  table  d'hote  assured  mo,  they  asked 
him  3  louia  for  a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,  and  to 
wait  tiU  some  other  person  would  give  3  more  for  another 
seat.  To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  infinity  of  machines 
that  fly  about  England,  in  all  directions,  this  muat  appear 
hardly  credible.  Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  connection  and  communication  with 
each  other  that  much  inferior  places  enjoy  with  ua  :  a  sure 
proof  of  their  deficiency  in  consumption,  activity,  and  ani- 
mation. A  gentleman,  who  knew  every  part  of  Provence 
well,  and  had  been  from  Nice  to  Toulon  by  sea,  advised 
me  to  take  the  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon, 
that  I  might  at  least  pass  the  isles  of  Eyeres  :  I  told  him 
I  had  been  at  Hyeres,  and  seen  the  coast.  I  had  seen 
nothing,  he  said,  if  I  had  not  seen  them,  and  the  coast 
from  the  sea,  which  wis  the  finest  object  in  all  Provence ; 
that  it  would  be  only  one  day  at  sea,  as  I  might  land  at 
Cavalero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejus ;  and  that  I  should 
lose  nothing,  as  the  common  route  was  the  same  as  what 
I  had  seen,  mountains,  vines,  and  olives.  His  opinion 
prevailed,  and  I  spoke  to  the  captain  of  the  barque  for  my 
passage  to  Cavalero. 

The  12th.     At  aix  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque, 
captain  JasBoirs,  of  Antibei;  the  weather  was  delicious; 
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the  paaaage,  out  ot  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  itii 
;at  ba.80n,  beautiful  and  interesting.  Apparently  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  harbour  more  completely  secure 
and  land-locked.  The  inner  one,  contiguous  to  the  quay, 
is  Itu^,  and  seema  formed  by  art;  a,  range  of  mole,  which 
I  built  on,  separating  it  from  the  great  bason.  Only 
ship  can  enter  at  a  time,  bat  it  could  contain  a  fleet. 
.There  are  now  lying,  moored,  in  two  ranges,  one  ship,  the 
Commerce  of  Marseilles,  of  130  guns,  the  finest  ship  in  the 
iPrench  navy,  and  seventeen  others  of  90  guns,  each,  with 
several  smaller.  When  in  the  great  bason,  which  is  two  or 
three  miles  across,  you  seem  absolutely  inclosed  by  high 
lands,  and  it  ia  only  on  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  that  you 
can  guess  where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  are  connected 
with  the  sea.  The  town,  the  shipping,  the  high  mountain, 
which  rises  immediately  above  it,  the  hiUs,  covered  with 
plantations,  and  spread  every  where  with  hastidee,  unite  to 
form,  a  striking  cintp  d'teil.  But  as  to  the  Isles  of  Hyeres 
and  the  fine  views  of  the  coast,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  jaf 
informant  could  have  no  eyes,  or  absolutely  without  taste: 
they  are,  jlb  well  as  all  the  aiaat,  miHerably  barren  rocka 
and  hills,  with  only  pines  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation. 
If  it  was  not  for  a  few  solitary  houses,  with  here  and 
there  a  square  patch  of  cultivation  to  change  the  colour  of 
the  mountains,  I  should  have  imagined  that  this  coast 
must  have  borne  a  near  resemblance  to  those  of  New 
Zealand,  or  New  Holland — dark,  gloomy,  and  silent ;— a 
MiTage  gomhre  air  spread  over  the  whole.  The  pines,  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  that  cover  the  greatest  part,  cover  it 
with  more  gloom  than  verdure.  Landed  at  night  at 
Cavalero,  which  I  espeoted  to  have  found  a  little  town ; 
but  it  consists  only  of  three  houses,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  not  to  be  imagined.  They  spread  a  mattress  on  a 
stone  floor  for  me,  for  bed  they  had  none;  after  starving 
all  day,  they  had  nothing  hut  stale  e^s,  bad  bread,  and 
worse  wine  ;  and  as  to  the  mules  which  were  to  take  me 
to  Frejna,  there  was  neither  horse,  ass,  nor  mule  in  the 
place,  and  only  four  oxen  for  ploughing  the  ground.  I 
was  thus  in  a.  pretty  situation,  and  must  have  gone  on  by 
§ea  to  Antibes,  for  which  also  the  wind  gave  tokens  of 
being  contrary,  if  the  captain  had  not  promised  me  two  of 
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bifl  men  to  carry  my  baggage  to  a.  Tillage  two  lea^ea  off, 
where  mules  were  certainly  to  be  had.  with  which  comfort 
I  betoot  myself  to  my  mattreaB. — 24  miles. 

The  13th.  The  captain  sent  three  sailors ; — one  a  Cor- 
sican,  another  amongrel  Italian,  and  the  third  a  Provencal: 
among  the  three,  there  was  not  French  enough  for  half  an 
hour's  conversation.  We  crossed  the  mountains,  and  wan- 
dered by  crooked  unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and 
then  found  the  village  of  C^sang  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which,  however,  was  more  than  a  lea^^e  from  that  to  which 
we  intended  to  go.  Here  the  sailors  refreshed  themselves, 
two  with  wine,  but  the  third  never  drank  any  thing  except 
water.  I  asked  if  he  had  equal  strength  with  the  others 
that  drank  wine  ?  Tes,  they  replied,  as  strong  for  his  size 
as  any  other  man :  I  rather  think,  that  I  shail  not  soon 
find  an  English  sailor  who  will  make  the  experiment.  No 
milk  J  I  breakfasted  on  grapes,  rye  bread,  and  bad  wine. 
Mulea  were  reported  to  abound  at  this  village,  or  rather  that 
which  we  missed ;  but  the  master  of  the  only  two  we  could 
hear  of  being  absent,  I  had  no  other  resource,  than  agree- 
ing with  a  man  to  take  my  baggage  on  an  asB,  and  myaeUE 
to  walk  a  league  further,  to  St.  Tropes,'  for  which  he  de- 
manded 3  liv.  Id  two  hours  reached  that  town,  which  is 
prettily  situated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of 
a  noble  inlet  of  the  sea.  From  Cavalero  hither,  the  countiy 
is  all  mountain,  eighteen -twentieths  of  it  covered  with 
pines,  or  a  poor  wilderness  of  evergreen  shrubs,  rocky  and 
miserable.  Cross  the  inlet,  which  is  more  than  a  league 
wide  ;  the  ferrymen  had  been  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and 
complained  heavily  of  their  treatment — but  said,  that  now 
they  were  freemen,  they  should  be  well  treated ;  and,  in 
case  of  a  war,  they  should  pay  the  English  by  a  different 
account — it  would  now  be  man  to  man  ;  before  it  was  free 
men  fighting  with  slaves.  Land  at  St.  Maxime,  and  there 
hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejus.'  The  country  the 
same  mountainous  and  rocky  desert  of  pines  and  lentiscus ; 
but,  towards  Frejus,  some  arbutus.  Very  little  culture  be- 
fore the  plain  near  Prejus.     I  passed  to-day  thirty  miles. 


n  Ihe  department  thus  naiDed. 
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of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.  The  whole  coast  of  Pro- 
vence is  nearly  the  same  desert ;  yet  the  climate  would 
give,  on  all  these  mountains,  productions  valuable  for  feed- 
ing sheep  and  cattle ;  but  they  are  incumbered  with  shrubs 
absolutely  worthless.  The  effect  of  liberty  had  better  ap- 
pear in  their  cultivation,  than  on  the  decks  of  a  man  of 
war. — 30  miles. 

The  14th.  Staid  at  Frejus  to  rest  myself ; — ^to  examine 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  contains  nothing — and 
to  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.  Here  are  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  On  enquiring  for  a  voiture  to 
go  post,  I  found  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  had  ;  so  I 
had  no  resource  but  mules.  I  employed  the  gargon  d'ectme 
(for  a  postmaster  thinks  himself  of  too  much  consequence 
to  take  the  least  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  should  be 
well  served  for  12  liv.  to  Estrelles :  this  price,  for  ten  miles, 
on  a  miserable  mule,  was  a  very  entertaining  idea ;  I  bid 
him  half  the  money ;  he  assured  me  he  had  named  the 
lowest  price,  and  left  me,  certainly  thinking  me  safe  in  his 
clutches.  I  took  a  walk  round  the  town,  to  gather  some 
plants  that  were  in  blossom,  and,  meeting  a  woman  with  an 
ass-load  of  grapes,  I  asked  her  employment ;  and  found,  by 
help  of  an  interpreter,  that  she  carried  grapes  from  vine- 
yards for  hire.  I  proposed  loading  her  ass  to  Estrelles 
with  my  baggage — and  demanded  her  price. — 40  fols.  I 
will  give  it.  Break  of  day  appointed ;  and  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  at  least  an  oeconomist,  saving  10  liv.  by  my  walk. 

The  15th.  Myself,  my  female,  and  her  ass  jogged  merrily 
over  the  mountains  ;  the  only  misfortune  was,  we  did  not 
know  one  word  of  each  others  language ;  I  could  just  dis- 
cover that  she  had  a  husband  and  three  children.  I  tried 
to  know  if  he  was  a  good  husband,  and  if  she  loved  him 
very  much ;  but  our  language  failed  in  such  explanations  ; 
— it  was  no  matter ;  her  ass  was  to  do  my  business,  and  not 
her  tongue.  At  Estrelles  I  took  post-horses ;  it  is  a  single 
house,  and  no  women  with  asses  to  be  had,  or  I  should 
have  preferred  them.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  describe, 
how  agreeable  a  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  nules  is  to  a  man  who 
walks  weU,  after  sitting  a  thousand  in  a  carriage.  To-day's 
journey  all  through  the  same  bad  country,  mountain  be- 
yond mountain,  incumbered  with  worthless  evergreens,  and 
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^H      not  one  mile  in  twenty  cultivated.     The  only  relief  is  the 
^H      gardens  at  Grasae,'  where  very  great  exertions  are  made,  but 
^H  ,   of  a,  singular  kind.   !Eoscs  are  a  great  article  for  the  famous 
^H  I   otter,  all  of  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  come  from 
^H   I  Bengal.     They  say,  that  1500  flowere  go  to  a  single  drop ; 
^H       twenty  flowers  sell  for  Ifol,  and  an  ounce  of  the  otter  400 
^H       liv.  (171.  10s.).     Tuberoses,  &c.  are  also  cultivated  for  per- 
^H      fumes  in  immense  quantities,  for  Paris  and  Loudon.  Bose- 
^H      mary,  lavender,  bergamot,  and  oranges,  are  here  capital 
^f       articles  of  culture.     Half  Europe  is  supplied  with  essenceB 
from  hence.     Cannes  ia  prettily  situated,  close  on  the  shore, 
with  the  isles  of  St.  MM^erite,  where  ia  a  detestable  state 
prison,  about  two  miles  off,  and  a  distant  boundary  of  the 
Estrelies  mountains,  with  a  bold  broken  outline.    These 
mountains  are  barren  to  excess.     At  all  the  villages,  since 
Toulon,  at  Frejus,  Estrelles,  &c.  I  asked  for  milk,  but  no 
such  thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goats  or  sheep  :  the  cows 
are  all  in  the  higher  mountains  ;  and  as  to  butter,  the  land- 
lord at  Estrelles  told  me,  it  was  a  contraband  commodity 
that   came  from    Nice.      Good  heaven  !■ — what    an  id^ 
uorthern  people  have,  like  myBelf,  before  I  knew  better,  of 
a  fine  sun  and  a  delicious  climate,  as  it  is  called,  that  gives 
mjrtleB,oraugeB,lemon8,  pomegranates,  jasmines,  and  aloes, 
in  the  hedges ;    yet  are  such  countries,  if  irrigation  be 
want«d,  the  veriest  deserts  in  the  world.     On  the  most 
miserable  tracts  of  our  heaths  and  moors,  you  will  find 
butter,  milk,  and  cream ;   give  me  that  which  will  feed  a 
uow,  and  iet  oranges  remain  to  Provence.     The  fault,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  people  more  than  the  cbmate ;   and  as  the 
[wople  have  never  any  faults  (till  they  hecome  the  mattem) 
all  ia  the  effect  of  government.     The  arbutus,  laurustiuus, 
cistuB,  and  Spanish  broom,  are  found  scattered  about  the 
wastes.     Nobody  in  the  inn  but  a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux 
returning  home  from  Italy  j  we  supped  together,  and  ba.d 
a  good  deal  of  conversation,  not  uninteresting ;    he  vaa 
Tnetancholy  to  think,  he  said,  what  a  sad  reputation  the 
French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has  been  in  Italy.    Un- 
happy France !    was  his  frequent  ejaculation.     He  made 
many  enquiries  of  me,  and  said,  his  letters  confirmed  my 
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accounts ;  the  Italians  seemed  all^convinced  that  the  rivalry 
of  France  and  England  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  English 
would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge  the 
American  war,  by  seizing  St.  Domingo,  and  indeed  all  the 
possessions  the  French  have  out  of  France  itself.  I  said 
the  idea  was  a  pernicious  one,  and  so  contrary  to  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not 
do  it,  we  should  be  marvellously  forbearing,  and  set. an 
example  of  political  purity  sufficient  to  eternize  that  part 
of  our  national  character,  in  which  the  world  thought  us 
most  deficient,  moderation.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly,  who 
seemed  to  be  determined  on  a  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps  a 
civil  war. — 22  miles. 

The  16th.  At  Cannes,  I  was  quite  without  a  choice ;  no 
post-house,  carriage,  nor  horses,  nor  mules  to  let ;  I  was 
therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge  in  a  woman  and  her 
ass.  At  five  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  Antibes.^  This 
line  of  nine  miles  is  chiefly  cultivated,  but  the  mountains 
rise  so  immediately,  that,  in  a  general  idea,  all  is  waste. 
Antibes  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regularly  fortified  ;  the 
mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view  from  it  pleasing.  Take  a  post- 
chaise  to  Nice :  cross  the  Var,  and  bid  adieu  for  the  pre- 
sent to  France.  The  approach  to  Nice  is  pleasing.  The 
first  approach  to  that  country  so  long  and  justly  celebrated 
that  has  produced  those  who  have  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  decorated  the  world,  fills  the  bosom  with  too 
many  throbbing  feelings  to  permit  a  bush,  a  stone,  a  clod 
to  be  uninteresting.  Our  percipient  faculties  are  expanded ; 
we  wish  to  enjoy ;  and  then  all  is  attention,  and  willingness 
to  be  pleased.  The  approach  marks  a  flourishing  town ; 
new  buildings,  the  never-failing  mark  of  prosperity,  are 
numerous.  Pass  many  gardens  full  of  oranges.  Arrive  in 
time  for  dinner  at  the  table  d*h6te,  hotel  de  quatre  nations, 
and  agree  with  the  master  of  it  for  my  apartment,  which 
is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  supper  at  five  Pied- 
montese  livres  a-day,  that  is  five  shillings.  Here  I  am, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  another  people,  language,  sovereignty 

^  (Alpes  Maritimes.) 
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I  and  country — one  of  the  momenta  of  a,  man's  life  that  will 
always  be  mteresting,  because  all  the  springs  of  curiosity 

\  and  attention  are  on  the  stretch.  Several  I^enchmen,  but 
more  Italiana,  at  the  table  d'hote  j  and  the  French  revolu- 
tion only  talked  of.  The  Frenchmen  all  in  favour  of  it, 
and  the  Itahans  all  against  it,  and  absolute  victors  in  the 
argument. — 25  miles. 

Thel7tb.  IhavenolettersforHice;  and  therefore,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  insides  of  the  houses,  I  must  be  content 
with  what  meets  the  eye.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  very 
well  built;  the  streets  straight  and  broad.  The  sea- view  is 
fine,  and,  for  enjoying  it  in  greater  perfection,  they  have  an. 
admirable  contrivance,  which  I  have  seen  no  where  else.  A 
row  of  low  bouses  forming  one  side  of  a  street,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  has  flat  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  a  stucco 
floor,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  opens  immediately  to  the 
sea,  raised  above  the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  street, 
and  equally  free  from  the  sand  and  shingle  of  a  beach. 
At  one  end  some  finely  situated  lodging-houses  open 
directly  on  to  it.  The  walk  this  terrace  affords  is,  in  fine 
weather,  delicious,  The  square  is  handsome,  and  the 
works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but  it  ia  small 
and  difficult  to  enter,  except  iu  favourable  weather ;  admits 
ships  of  near  three  hundred  tons ;  yet,  though  free,  has  but 
an  inconsiderable  trade. — The  number  of  new  streets  and 
bouses  building  at  present  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
place  is  flourishii^ ;  owing  very  much  to  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  principaUy  English,  who  pass  the  winter  here, 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  climate.  They  are  dis- 
mally alarmed  at  present,  with  the  news  that  the  dis- 
turbances in  France  will  prevent  many  of  the  Englisli 
from  coming  this  winter ;  but  they  have  some  consolation 
in  expecting  a  great  resort  of  French.  Last  winter,  there 
were  fifty-seven  English,  and  nine  French ;  this  winter, 
they  think  it  will  be  nine  English,  and  fifty-aeven  French, 
At  the  table  d'h6t«  informed  that  I  must  have  a  passport 
for  travelling  in  Italy  j  and  that  the  English  consul  is  the 
proper  person  to  apply  to,  I  went  to  Mr.  Consul  Green, 
who  informed  me  that  it  was  a  mistake,  there  was  no  want 
of  any  passport ;  but  if  I  wished  to  have  one.  he  would 
very  readily  give  it.     My  name  occurring  to  him,  he  took 
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the  opportunity  to  Le  very  polite  to  me.  and  offered  any 
thing  in  his  power  to  assist  me.  On  ray  tilling  him  the 
object  of  my  travels,  he  remarked,  that  the  gardeos  here, 
and  mixture  of  half  garden  half  farm,  were  rather  singular, 
and  if  I  called  on  him  in  th?  evening,  he  would  walk  and 
shew  me  some.  I  accepted  hia  obliging  invitation,  and 
when  I  went  again,  met  a  Colonel  Koss,  a  gentleman  from 
Scotland,  second  in  command  in  the  king  of  Sardinia'a 
marine,  and  at  present  in  chief :  having  been  much  In 
Sardinia,  I  made  some  enquiries  of  him  concerning  that 
island,  and  the  circumataocea  he  instanced  were  curious. 

[The  intemperia  is  so  prevalent  in  summer,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  exposed  to  the  sun. 
U  to  be  death  to  a  stranger :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good 
climate.  The  soil  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile,  but  vast 
plains  that  would  produce  any  thing  are  uncultivated.  He 
has  past  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the 
land  good,  yet  without  one  house  and  mostly  a  neglected 
desert,  The  people  are  wretched,  and  deplorably  ignorant : 
I  there  are  districts,  he  has  been  informed,  where  Uiere  are 
f  olives,  and  the  fruit  left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  make  oiL  In  general,  there  are  no 
roads,  and  no  inns.  When  a  traveller,  or  other  person, 
goes  into  the  island,  he  is  recommended  from  convent  to 
convent,  or  cure  to  cure,  some  of  whom  are  at  their  ease; 
you  are  sure  to  be  well  entertained, — and  at  no  other 
expence  than  a  trifle  to  the  servants.  The  plenty  of  game 
and  wild- fowl  great.  The  horses  are  amall,  but  excellent ; 
all  stallions.  One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-aud- 
twenty  hours  without  drawing  hit.  I  demanded  to  what 
could  be  attributed  such  a  neglected  state  of  the  island  ?  to 
government,  I  suppose?  By  no  means;  government  has 
manifested  every  disposition  to  set  things  on  a  better 
footing.  It  certainly  is  owing  to  the  feudal  rights  of 
the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of  comparative 
slavery.  They  are  too  wretched  to  have  the  inducement  to 
industry.  Such  is  the  case  at  present  in  many  other 
ceuntries  besides  Sardinia.  When  I  see  and  hear  of  the 
abominable  depredations  and  enormities  committed  by  the 
Frepch  peasants,  I  detest  the  democratical  principles ; 
when  I  see  or  hear  of  such  wastes  as  are  found  in  Sardinia, 
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I  abhor  the  aristocratical  ones.  Accompany  Mr.  G-reen  to 
view  some  gardens,  'which  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation, 
liy  means  of  watering,  that  makes  them  objects  worth 
attention ;  but  the  great  product,  and  a  most  valuable  one 
it  ia,  are  oranges  and  lemons ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a,  few 
bergamots  for  curiosity.  We  examined  the  garden  of 
a  nobleman,  some  under  two  acres  of  land,  that  produces 
30  louis  d'or  a-year  in  oranges  only,  besidea  all  the  crops 
of  common  vegetables.  The  great  value  of  these  products, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human  Ufe,  is  the  exact  reason  why 
Buch  gardens  would  be  detestable  to  me.  if  under  the 
cBconomioaJ  management  of  the  gentry  of  Nice.  An  acre 
of  garden,  forms  an  object  of  some  consequence  in  the  in- 
come of  a  nobleman  who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned 
in  good  circumstances,  if  he  has  1501.  to  2001.  a  year. 
Thus  the  garden,  which  with  us  is  an  object  of  pleasure,  is 
here  one  of  cecooomy  and  income,  circumstances  that  are 
incompatible.  It  ia  like  a  well  furnished  room  in  a  man's 
house,  which  he  lets  to  a  lodger. — They  sell  their  oranges 
so  strictly,  that  they  caunot  gather  one  to  eat.  A  certain 
momentary  and  careless  consumption  is  a,  part  of  the  con- 
venience and  agreeableness  of  a  garden  j  a  system  which 
thus  constrains  the  consumption,  destroys  all  the  pleasure. 
Oranges  may  certainly  be  sold  with  as  mucQi  propriety  aa 
com  or  timber,  but  then  let  them  grow  at  a  distance  from 
the  house ;  that  open  apartment  of  a  residence,  which  we 
call  a  garden,  should  be  free  from  the  shackle  of  a  contract, 
and  the  scene  of  pleasure,  not  profit. 

The  18th.  Walked  to  Villa  Franche,'  another  little 
seaport  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  east  of  Nice.  Call  on  Mr. 
Green,  the  consul,  who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa, 
Alexandria,  and  Padoua:  he  has  behaved  with  so  friendly 
an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  aelaiowtedging  warmly  his 
civilities.  Learn  this  morning  from  him  that  lord  Bristol 
is  somewhere  in  ItaJy,  and  that  lady  Erne  is  probably  at 
Turin,  my  stars  will  not  be  propitious  if  I  do  not  see  them 

'  TUle&anche  (Alpea  MarllimeB).  A  viait  to  Tills (ranche  is  now 
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The  19th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the 
means  of  getting  away ;  I  can  go  either  by  a  felucca  to 
Crenoa,  or  with  a  vetturino  to  Turin ;  and  there  is  so  much 
for  and  against  both  schemes,  that  priority  of  departure  is 
as  good  a  motive  for  a  preference  as  any  other.  If  I  go  by 
G^noa  to  Milan,  I  see  Genoa  and  a  part  of  its  territory, 
which  is  much,  but  I  lose  sixty  miles  of  superb  irrigation, 
from  Coni  to  Turin,  and  I  lose  the  line  of  country  between 
Turin  and  Milan,  which  I  am  told  is  better  than  that 
between  Genoa  and  Milan ;  as  to  Turin  itself,  I  should  see 
it  in  my  return.  But  here  is  Luigi  Tonini,  a  vetturinOy 
from  Coni,  who  sets  out  on  Monday  morning  for  Turin, 
which  decides  me;  so  with  Mr.  Green's  kind  assistance 
I  have  bargained  with  him  to  take  me  thither  for  seven 
French  crowns.  He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian 
service,  and  is  not  to  wait  longer  for  filling  the  third  place. 
We  have  every  day,  at  the  table  d'hote,  a*  Florentine  Abb^, 
who  has  been  a  marvellous  traveller — no  man  names  a 
country  in  which  he  has  not  travelled ;  and  he  is  singular 
in  never  having  made  a  note,  making  rather  a  boast  that 
his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wish  to 
know,  even  to  numbers  correctly.  The  height  ajid  mea- 
sures of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exact 
length  and  breadth  of  every  fine  street  in  Europe,  he  has 
at  his  tongue's  end.  He  is  a  great  critic  in  the  beauty  of 
cities ;  and  he  classes  the  four  finest  in  the  world  thus, 
1.  Rome. — 2.  Naples. — 3.  Venice. — 4.  London.  Being  a 
little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  in  the  idea  of  an  old 
Piedmontese  colonel,  a  knight  of  St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and 
unaffected  character,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy  man, 
he  pecks  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Abbate,  and  has 
afforded  some  amusement  to  the  company. 

The  20th,  Sunday.  Mr.  consul  Green  continues  his  friendly 
attention  to  the  last ;  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to- 
day ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  Piedmontese  grazing,  ate  as 
fine,  sweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roast  beef  as  I  would  ever 
wish  to  do  in  England,  and  such  as  would  not  be  seen  at 
the  table  d'hote  at  the  quatre  nations,  in  seven  years — if  in 
seven  ages.  An  English  master  and  mistress  of  the  table, 
with  roast  beef,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter,  made  me  drop 
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for  a  momeut  the  idea  of  the  formidable  dUtajice  that 
separated  me  from  Ettgland.  Unknown  an^  unrecom- 
mended  at  Nice,  I  expected  nothing  but  what  could  be  shot 
Syjng  in  any  town ;  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green  both  hoa- 
jatality,  and  something  too  friendly  to  call  politenesa.  In 
Bie  evening  we  had  another  wait  among  gardens,  and  con- 
rersed  with  some  of  the  proprietors  on  prices,  products, 
Ac.  The  description  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  dimate  of 
Niceinthe  winter  is  the  most  inviting  that  can  be  imagined; 
a  clear  blue  etpanse  is  constantly  over  head,  and  a  sun 
warm  enough  to  be  eihilerating,  but  not  hot  enough  to  be 
disagreeable.  But,  Sir,  the  vent  de  hize !  "We  are  shelt-ered 
from  it  by  the  mountains  ;  and  aa  a  proof  that  this  climate 
ig  vastly  more  mild  than  where  you  have  felt  that  wind,  the 
oranges  and  lemons  which  we  have  in  such  profusion  will 
not  thrive  either  in  Genoa  or  Provence,  except  in  a  rery 
few  spots,  singularly  sheltered  like  this.  He  remarked,  that 
Dr.  Smollet,  in  his  description,  has  done  great  injustice  to 
the  climate,  and  even  against  the  feelings  of  his  own  crazy 
constitution  ;  for  he  never  was  so  well  after  he  left  Nice  as 
he  had  been  at  it,  and  made  much  interest  with  Lord 
Sbelbume  to  be  appointed  consul,  who  told  him,  and  not 
without  some  foundation,  that  he  would  on  no  account  be 
BUch  an  enemy  to  a  man  of  genius  ; — that  he  had  libelled 
the  climate  of  Nice  so  severely,  that  if  he  were  to  go  ^aJn 
thither  the  Nissards  would  certainly  knock  him  on  the 
head.  Mr.  Green  has  seen  hay  made,  and  well  made, 
At  Christmas. 


1 


December  21st.'  The  shortest  day  in  the  year,  for  one 
of  the  expeditions  that  demand  the  longest,  the  passage  of 
Mont  Cenis,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written.  To 
those  who,  from  reading  are  full  of  expectation  of  something 
very  sublime,  it  is  almost  as  great  a  delusion  as  to  be  met 
with  in  the  regions  of  romance ;  if  travellers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  the  descent  rammassani '  on  the  snow,  is  made  with 
the  velocity  of  a  flash  of  lightning;  I  was  not  fortunate 

'  The  French  diary  ends  on  the  19lh  Sept.,  and  is  resnmed  on  the 
lilt  Dec 

'  llnmaafle  (Ilal.  ramazio),  a  aladgo  pushed  by  a  man  down  >now- 
WiartA  mountain  siopea.— LiTTRi. 
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eiiough  to  meet  with  any  thing  bo  wonderful.  At  the 
grand  croix  we  Heated  ourselves  in  maehinea  of  four  sticks, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  iraineau .-  a  mule  draws  it,  and 
a  conductor,  who  walks  between  the  machine  and  the 
animal,  Berves  chiefly  to  tick  the  snow  into  the  face  of  the 
rider.  When  arrived  at  the  precipice,  which  leads  down  to 
Lanebourg,'  the  mule  is  dismissed,  and  the  rammasmng 
b^ins.  The  weight  of  two  persouB,  the  guide  seating  him- 
self in  the  front,  and  directing  it  with  his  heels  in  the 
snow,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  motion.  For  most  of  the  way 
he  is  content  to  foUow  very  humbly  the  path  of  the  mules, 
but  now  and  then  crosses  to  escape  a  double,  and  in  such 
spots  the  motion  is  rapid  enough,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  be 
agreeable ;  they  might  very  easily  shorten  the  line  oue  half, 
and  by  that  means  gratify  the  English  with  the  velocity 
they  admire  so  much.  As  it  is  at  present,  a  good  English 
horse  would  trot  as  fast  as  we  rammassed.  The  exaggera- 
tions we  have  read  of  this  business  have  arisen,  perhaps, 
from  travellers  passing  in  summer,  and  accepting  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  muleteers.  A  journey  oB  snow  ia  com- 
inonly  productive  of  laughable  incidents ;  the  road  of  the 
traineau  is  not  wider  than  the  machine,  and  we  were  always 
meeting  mules,  &c.  It  was  sometimes,  and  with  reason,  a 
question  who  should  turn  out;  for  the  snow  being  ten 
feet  deep,  the  mules  had  sagacity  to  consider  a  moment 
before  they  buried  themselves.  A  young  Savoyard  female, 
riding  her  mule,  experienced  a  complete  reversal ;  for.  at- 
tempting to  pass  my  traineau,  her  beast  was  a  little  restive, 
iind  tumbling,  dismounted  his  rider :  the  girl's  head 
pitched  in  the  snow,  and  sunk  deep  enough  to  fix  her 
beauties  in  the  position  of  a  forked  post ;  and  the  wicked 
muleteers,  instead  of  assisting  her,  laughed  too  heartily  to 
move :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  ballerini,  the  attitude 
would  have  been  nothing  distressing  to  her.  These  laugh- 
able adventures,  with  the  gilding  of  a  bright  snn,  made  fiie 
<!ay  pass  pleasantly  ;  and  we  were  in  good  humour  enough 
to  swallow  with  ehearfulness,  a  dinner  at  Lanebourg,  that, 
had  we  been  in  England,  we  should  have  consigned  very 
readily  to  the  dog-kennel.— 20  miles. 

■  Lans-le-Bour|t  (SaToie), 


The  22d.  The  whole  day  we  were  ajnong  the  high  Alps, 
The  yillagea  are  apparently  poor,  the  houses  ill  built,  and 
the  people  with  few  comforts  about  them,  except  plenty  of 

e'ne  wood,  the  forests  of  which  harbour  wolvea  and  b^rs. 
ine  at  Modane,'  and  sleep  at  St.  Michel.' — 25  miles. 
The  23d.  Pasa  St  Jean  Maurienne,"  where  there  is  a 
bishop,  and  near  that  place  we  saw  what  is  much  better 
than  a  bishop,  the  prettiest,  and  indeed  the  only  pretty 
woman  we  saw  in  Savoy ;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was 
Madame  de  la  Coste,  wife  of  a  farmer  of  tobacco ;  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  belonged  to  the 
plough. — The  mountains  now  relax  their  terrific  features : 
they  recede  enough,  to  offer  to  the  willing  industry  of  Qm 
poor  inhabitants  something  like  a  valley ;  but  the  jealous 
torrent  seizes  it  with  the  hand  of  despotism,  and  like  his 
brother  tyrants,  reigns  but  to  destroy.  On  some  slopes 
vines:  mulberries  begin  to  appear ;  villa^a  increase;  but 
still  continue  rather  shapeless  heaps  of  inhabited  stonea 
than  ranges  of  houses ;  yet  in  these  homely  cota,  beneath 
the  anow-clad  hills,  where  natural  light  comes  with  tard^ 
beams,  and  art  seems  more  sedulous  to  exclude  than  admit 
it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honesty,  may  re- 
side ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the 
only  evil  felt ;  but  the  hand  of  despotism  may  be  more 


ique  ajid 


heavy.     In    several  place 

pleasing :  inclosures  seem  hung  against  the  mouutaon  sides, 

as  a  picture  is  suspended  to  the  wall  of  a  room.     The 

people  are  in  general  mortally  ugly  and  dwarfish.     Dine 

at   La  Chambre ; '    sad   fare.     Sleep  at   AguebeUe.' — 30 

miles, 

The  24th.  The  country  to  day,  that  is,  to  Cbambery, 
improves  greatly;  the  mountains,  though  high,  recede; 
the  valUes  are  wide,  and  the  slopes  more  cultivated;  and 
towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houees, 
which  enliven  the  scene.  Above  Mai  Taveme'  is  Chateau- 
neuf,^  the  house  of  the  Countess  of  that  name.     I  waa 


if  t)>e  DukifB  of 


'  (Savnie.) 

"  (Saroie.) 

'  St.  Jeiin  dB  Mtturie 

one  (Savoie),  original  saal  o 

Sav^y. 

•  (aftTOie.) 

•  Aiguebella  (S 
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^H  Borry  to  Bee,  at  the  village,  a,  carcan,  or  seigneuraJ  atandard. 
^H  erected,  to  which  a.  chain  and  heavy  iron  coUar  are 
^B  festened,  as  a  mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  slavery  of  the  people.  I  asked  why  it  was  not 
burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The  qnestion  did  not 
excite  the  surprize  I  eipected,  and  which  it  would  have 
done  before  the  French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  conver- 
sation, by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the  Aaut  Savoy,  there 
are  no  BeigDears,  acd  the  people  are  generally  at  their 
ease  ;  posBessing  little  properties,  and  the  iand  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  aa  valuable  as  in  the  lower  country,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  ease.  I  demanded 
why  ?  Becaitee  there  are  seigTwure  every  where.  What  a 
vice  is  it,  and  even  a  curse,  that  the  gentry,  instead  of 
being  the  cherishers  and  benefactors  of  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, should  thus,  by  the  abomination  of  feudal  rights, 
prove  mere  tyrants.  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which 
cause  their  chateaux  to  be  burnt,  induce  them  to  give  to 
reason  aud  humanity,  what  wiU  be  estorted  by  violence 
and  commotion':'  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive 
early  at  Chambery,  for  an  opportunity  to  see  what  ia  most 
interesting  in  a  place  that  has  but  little.  It  ia  the  winter 
residence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  best 
estate  in  the  dutehy  is  not  more  than  60,000  Piedmontese 
livres  a  year  (30001.),  but  for  20,000 liv.  they  hve  en  grand 

I  geigneur  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  has  150  louis  d'or  a 
year,  he  will  be  sure  to  spend  three  months  in  a  town;  the 
consequenee  of  which  must  be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other 
three  in  town.  These  idle  people  are  this  Christmas  dis- 
appointed, by  the  court  having  refused  admittance  to  the 
usual  company  of  French  comedians; — the  government 
fears  importing,  among  the  rough  mountaineers,  the  pre- 
sent spirit  of  French  Uberty.  Is  this  weakness  or  policy  ? 
But  Chambery  had  objects  to  me  more  interesting.  I  was 
eager  to  view  Charmettes,  the  road,  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Warens,  the  vineyard,  the  garden,  every  thing,  in  a 
word,  that  had  been  described  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of 
Bousseau.     There  was  something  so  dehcioualy  amiable  in  | 

her  character,  in  spite  of  her  frailties — her  constant  gaiety  I 

■^    and   good  humour — her   tenderness  and  humanity — her  I 
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f&rmtng  speculationa — bat,  above  all  other  circumstauceB, 
the  love  of  Bouaseau,  have  written  her  a&me  amongst  the 
few  whose  metnories  are  connected  with  ub,  by  ties  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  The  house  is  situated  about  & 
mile  from  Chambery,  fronting  the  rocky  road  which  leaids 
to  that  city,  and  the  wood  of  cheanuts  in  the  valley.  It  is 
small,  and  much  of  the  same  size  as  we  should  suppose,  in 
England,  would  be  found  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
without  the  least  luiury  or  pretension ;  and  the  garden, 
for  shrubs  and  flowers,  is  coniined,  as  well  aa  unasauming. 
The  BCeoery  is  pleasing,  being  so  near  a  dty,  and  vet,  as  he 
observes,  quite  sequestered.  It  could  not  but  interest  me, 
and  I  viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion ;  even  in  the 
leafless  melancholy  of  December  it  pleased.  1  wandered 
about  some  hills,  which  were  assuredly  the  walks  he  haa  so 
agreeably  ^scribed.  I  returned  to  Chambery,  with  my 
heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warens.  We  had  with  us  a 
young  physician,  a  Monsieur  Bernard,  of  Modanne  en 
Maurienne,  an  agreeable  man,  connected  with  people  at 
Chambery ;  I  was  sorry  to  find,  that  he  knew  notlung  mora 
of  the  matter  than  that  Madame  de  "Warens  was  certainly- 
dead-     With  some  trouble  I  procured  the  following  car- 


"The  30th  of  July,  1762,  was  buried,  in  the  bumng 
ground  of  Lemens,  Dame  Iiouisa  Prances  Eleouor  de  la 
Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Warens,  native  of 
Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died 
yesterday,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like  a  good  Christian,  and 
I'ortified  with  her  last  sacraments,  aged  about  sixty-three 
years.  She  abjured  the  Protestant  rehgion  about  thirty- 
six  years  past ;  ainee  which  time  she  lived  in  our  religion. 
She  finished  her  days  in  the  suburb  of  Nesin,  where  she 
had  lived  for  about  eight  years,  in  the  house  of  M.  Crepine. 
She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Eectua,  during  about  four 
years,  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  d'AIinge.  She  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life,  since  her  abjuration,  in  this  city, 

(Signed)     G-aime.  rector  of  Li'mons." 
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^^F  certify,  that  I  liave  extracted   this   from  the  mortuary 

^^  Twister  of  the  parish  church  of  the  said  place,  without  any 

addition  or  diminution  whataoerer ;  and,  having  collated  it, 

have  found  it  conformable  to  the  original.     In  witness  of 

all  which,  I  have  sigaed  the  presents,  at  Chambery,  the 

»S4th  of  December,  1789. 
(Signed)     A.  Saghod,  rector  of  Lemena." 
S3  miles. 
The  25th.     Left  Chambery  much  dissatisfied,  for  want 
of  knowing  more  of  it.     Rousseau  gives  a  good  character  ' 
of  the  people,  and  I  wished  to  know  them  better.     It  was 
the  worst  day  I  have  known  for  months  past,  a  cold  thaw. 
^_   of  snow  and  rain ;  and  yet  in  this  dreary  season,  when 
^L  nature  so  rarely  has  a  amile  on  her  countenance,  the  en- 
^H  Yirons  were  charming.     All  hill  and  dale,  tossed  about 
^P  with  so  much  wildness,  that  the  features  are  hold  enough 
for  the  irregularity  of  a  forest  scene ;   and  yet  withal, 
softened  and  melted  down  by  culture  and  habitation,  to 
be  eminently  beautiful.'     The  country  inclosed  to  the  first 
town  in  Prance,  Pont  Beauvoisin,'  where  we  dJned  and 
slept.     The  passage  of  Echelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
aovereign  of  the  country,  is  a  noble  and  stupendous  work. 
Arrive  at  Pout  Beauvoisin,  once  more  entering  this  noble 
kingdom,  and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and 
those  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  peoplb,  which,  it  is  to  be 
wished,  may  be  used  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 
peace. — 24  miles. 

The  26th,  Dine  at  Tour  dn  Pin,'  and  sleep  at  Ver- 
piliere.'  This  is  the  most  advantageous  entrance  into 
Prance,  in  respect  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain, 
England,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antihes, 
all  are  inferior  to  this.  It  is  really  beautiful,  and  well 
planted,  has  many  inclosures  and  mulberries,  with  some 
'  "  S'il  est  une  petite  ville  au  moEde  oii  Ton  ffoiile  lo,  doucenc  de  It  Tie 
duiB  un  commerte  agrfiable  et  sur  c'eat  Cliambflry."    (Conffasions.) 

"  SaToy  Bud  the  Comtf  de  Nice,  were  annexed  to  France  in  1860, 
from  whioli  were  Tonned  ttie  departments  of  (1)  La  Savoie,  (S)  La  Hta. 
Savoie,  (S)  Les  Alpes  UnritiTues. 

'  Font  da  Bsauvoiain  (Isere  or  Savde). 
'  La  Tour  du  Pin.  Stat.  (la^csl. 
'  La  Verpiliere  (Isfire). 
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Tines.  There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  eneept  the  houaes ; 
which  inetead  of  being  well  built,  and.  white  as  in  Italy, 
are  ugly  thatched  mud  cabins,  without  cbimnies.  the 
smoke  issuing  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  windows. 
Glass  seems  unknown  ;  and  there  is  ao  air  of  poverty  and 
mifiery  about  them  quite  dissonant  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country.  Coming  out  of  Tour  du  Pin,  we  see  a 
great  common.  Pass  Bourgoyn,'  a  large  town.  Eeach 
Verpihere.  This  day's  journey  is  a  fine  variation  of  hill 
and  dale,  well  planted  with  chaiewwx,  and  farms  and  cot- 
tages spread  about  it.  A  mild  lovely  day  of  suaahine, 
threw  no  sUght  gilding  over  the  whole.  Por  ten  or  twelve 
days  past,  they  have  had,  on  this  aide  of  the  Alps,  fine 
open  warm  weather,  with  sun-shine ;  but  on  the  Alps 
themselves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other 
side,  we  were  frozen  and  buried  in  snow.  At  Pont  Beau- 
voisin  and  Bourgoyn,  our  passports  where  demanded  by 
the  milice  bourgeoiee,  but  no  where  else :  they  assure  U8, 
that  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet  every  where,  and  have 
no  guards  mounted  in  the  villages — nor  any  suapiciona  of 
fugitives,  as  in  tke  summer.  Not  far  from  VerpUiere, 
pass  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine  situation, 
with  a  noble  wood  behind  it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in 
August,  and  it  had  then  but  lately  been  laid  in  aahea; 
and  a  peasant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  by  the  road,  one  among  many  who  were  seized  by 
the  milice  hourgeoise  for  this  attrocioua  act.^27  miles. 

The  27th.  The  country  changes  at  once;  from  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  it  becomes  almost  flat  and  sombre. 
Arrive  at  Lyona,  and  there,  for  the  last  time  see  the  Alps; 
on  the  quay,  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blauc, 
which  I  had  not  seen  before ;  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy, 
and  the  Alps,  probably  never  to  return,  has  something  of 
a  melancholy  sensation.  For  all  those  circumatances  that 
render  that  classical  country  Uluetrious,  the  seat  of  great 
men — the  theatre  of  the  most  diatinguished  actions — the 
exclusive  field  in  which  the  elegant  and  agreeable  arts 
have  loved  to  range — what  country  can  be  compared  with 
Italy  ?  to  please  the  eye,  to  charm  the  ear,  to  grati^  the 

'  Bourgoin  (Isere),  in  I76E,  Rousseaa  resided  here. 
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enquiries  of  a  laudable  curiosity,  whither  would  you  travel  ? 
In  every  bosom  whatever,  Italy  is  the  second  country  in 
the  world — of  all  others,  the  surest  proof  that  it  is  the 
first.  To  the  theatre ;  a  musical  thing,  which  called  all 
Italy  by  contrast  to  my  ears!  What  stujff  is  French 
music!  the  distortions  of  embodied  dissonance.  The 
theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes;  and  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Bourdeaux. — 18  miles. 

The  28th.  I  had  letters  to  Mons.  Goudard,  a  con- 
siderable silk  merchant,  and,  waiting  on  him  yesterday, 
he  appointed  me  to  breakfast  with  him  this  morning.  I 
tried  hard  to  procure  some  information  relative  to  the 
manufactures  of  Lyons;,  but  in  vain:  every  thing  was 
selon  and  suivant.  To  Mons.  TAbb^  Eozier,  author  of  the 
voluminous  dictionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto.  I  visited 
him,  as  a  man  very  much  extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of 
receiving  information  in  the  plain  practical  line,  which  is 
the  object  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  compiler  of  a  dic- 
tionary. When  Mons.  Eozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied 
a  considerable  farm ;  but,  on  becoming  the  inhabitant  of 
a  city,  he  placed  this  motto  over  his  door — Laudato  ingentia 
mra,  exiguum  colito,^  which  is  but  a  bad  apology  for  no 
farm  at  all,  I  made  one  or  two  efforts  towards  a  little 
practical  conversation ;  but  he  flew  off  from  that  centre  in 
such  eccentric  radii  of  science,  that  the  vanity  of  the  at- 
tempt was  obvious  in  the  moment.  A  physician  present, 
remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  common  prac- 
tices and  products,  I  should  apply  to  common  farmers, 
indicating,  by  his  air  and  manner,  that  such  things  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  science.  Mons.  TAbb^  Eozier  is, 
however,  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge,  though  no 
farmer;  in  those  pursuits,  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
inclination,  he  is  justly  celebrated — and  he  merits  every 
elogium,  for  having  set  on  foot  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
which,  take  it  for  all  and  all,  is  by  far  the  best  journal 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  His  house  is  beautifully 
situated,  commanding  a  noble  prospect ;  his  library  is 
furnished  with  good  books ;  and  every  appearance  about 

^  Virgil,  Georgict!,  iii.  v.  1 13 

''  Praise  great  estates,  cultivate  small  ones." 
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him  pomte  out  au  easy  fortune.  Waited  then  on  Mons, 
de  FroBsard,  a  protestant  minister,  who,  with  great  readi- 
ness and  liberalitj,  ^ve  me  much  valuable  information ; 
and  for  my  further  instruction  on  points  with  which  he 
was  not  equally  acquainted,  introduced  me  to  Mons.  Boland 
la  Plati^re,  inspector  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.  This  gentleman 
had  notes  upon  many  subjects  which  afforded  an  interesting 
conversation ;  and  as  he  communicated  freely,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find,  that  I  should  not  quit  Lyons  without  a 
good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  sought.  This  gentleman, 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife ' — the  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  hia  letters,  written 
in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  published  in  five  or  six 
volumes.  Mons.  Frosaard  desiring  Mons.  de  la  Flaterie 
to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation on  agriculture,  man  af actures  and  commerce ;  and 
differed  but  little  in  our  opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  France,  which  that  gen- 
tleman condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjustly;  and  we  de- 
bated the  point.  He  warmly  contended,  that  silk  ought 
to  have  been  included  as  a  benefit  to  France;  I  urged, 
that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French  ministry,  and  re- 
fused ;  and  I  ventured  to  say,  that  had  it  been  accepted, 
the  advantage  would  have  t>eon  on  the  aide  of  England, 
instead  of  France,  supposing,  according  to  the  vulgar 
ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the  balance  of  trade  are  the 
same  things.  I  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  France  would  buy  the  ailk  of  Piedmont  and 
of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  undersell  England ;  while 
England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  fabrics 
that  undersell  those  of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation 
of  charges  and  duties?  We  discussed  these,  and  similar 
subjeota,  with  that  sort  of  attention  and  candour  that 
render  them  interesting  to  persons  who  love  a  liberal  con- 
veraation  upon  important  points. — Among  the  objects  at 
Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  stranger's  curiosity,  is  the 
[joint  of  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Soane  and 
the  Ehone ;  Lyons  would  doubtless  be  much  better  situated. 
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if  it  were  really  at  the  junction ;  but  there  is  an  unoccupied 
space  sufficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons 
itself.  This  space  is  a  modem  embankment,  that  cost  six 
millions,  and  ruined  the  undertakers.  I  prefer  even  Nantes 
to  Lyons.  When  a  city  is  built  at  the  junction  of  two 
great  rivers,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  those 
rivers  form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery. 
Without  broad,  clean,  and  well  built  quays,  what  are  rivers 
to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry  coals  or  tar-barrels  ?  What, 
in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames, 
except  at  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  new  buildings 
of  Somerset-place,  any  more  than  with  Fleet  ditch,  buried 
as  it  is,  a  common  shore  ?  I  know  nothing  in  which  our 
expectations  are  so  horribly  disappointed  as  in  cities,  so 
very  few  are  built  with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or 
decoration ! 

The  29th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Mons.  Frossard, 
to  view  a  large  farm  near  Lyons.  Mons.  Frossard  is  a 
steady  advocate  for  the  new  constitution  establishing  in 
France.  At  the  same  time,  all  those  I  have  conversed 
with  in  the  city,  represent  the  state  of  the  manufacture  as 
melancholy  to  the  last  degree.  Twenty  thousand  people 
are  fed  by  charity,  and  consequently  very  ill  fed ;  and  the 
mass  of  distress,  in  all  kinds,  among  the  lower  classes,  is 
greater  than  ever  was  known, — or  than  any  thing  of  which 
they  had  an  idea.  The  chief  cause  of  the  evil  felt  here,  is 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  emigrations  of 
the  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  con- 
fidence in  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  whence,  of  course, 
bankruptcies  are  common.  At  a  moment  when  they  are 
are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burthens,  they  radse,  by 
voluntary  contributions,  for  the  poor,  immense  sums ;  so 
that,  including  the  revenues  of  the  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  foundations,  there  is  not  paid,  at  present,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  less  than  40,000  louis  d'or  a  year.  My 
fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Grundy,  being  desirous  to  get  soon  to 
Paris,  persuaded  me  to  travel  with  him  in  a  post-chaise,  a 
mode  of  travelling  which  I  detest,  but  the  season  urged  me 
to  it ;  and  a  still  stronger  motive,  was  the  having  of  more 
time  to  pass  in  that  city,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the 
extraordinary  state  of  things, — -of  a  King,  Queen,  and 
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Dauphin  of  Prance,  actual  priaonere ;  I,  therefore,  accepted 
bia  proposal,  and  we  set  off  after  dinner  to-day.  In  about 
ten  miles  come  to  the  mountains.  The  country  dreary ; 
no  incloaures,  no  mulberries,  do  vines,  much  waste,  and 
nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  such  a  city,  At  Amas," 
sleep  at  a  comfortable  inn. — 17  miles. 

The  30th.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar ;'  the 
mountain  of  which  name  is  more  formidable  in  reputation 
than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien '  the  same  features.  The 
buildings  increase,  both  in  num.ber  and  goodness,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Seine,  which  we  crossed  at  Eoane ; '  it  ia  here 
a  good  river,  and  is  navigable  many  milea  higher,  and  con- 
seq^uently  at  a  vast  dist^ce  from  the  sea.  There  are  many 
flat  bottomed  barges  on  it,  of  a  considerable  size. — 50 
miles. 

The  31st,  Another  clear,  fine,  sunshiny  day ;  rarely  do 
we  see  any  thing  like  it  at  this  season  in  England.  After 
Droiturier,'  the  woods  of  the  Bourbonnoia  commence.  At 
St.  Gerund  le  Puy  °  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by  white 
houses  and  chateaux,  and  all  continues  fine  to  Moulins. 
Sought  here  my  old  friend,  Mons.  I'Abbe  Barut,  and  had 
another  interview  with  Mons.  le  Marquis  Degouttes,  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  his  chateaux  and  es^te  of  Biaux ;  I  de- 
sired stiU  to  have  the  refusal  of  it,  which  he  promised,  and 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  keep  his  word.  Never  have  I  been 
so  tempted,  on  any  occasion,  as  with  the  wish  of  possessing 
this  agreeable  situation,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  France, 
and  in  the  finest  climate  of  ^Europe.  God  grant,  that,  should 
he  be  pleased  to  protract  my  life,  I  may  not,  in  a  sad  old 
age,  repent  of  not  cloaing  at  once  with  an  offer  to  which 
prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  only  forbids  !  Heaven  send 
me  ease  and  tranquillity,  for  the  close  of  life,  be  it  passed 
either  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Bourbonnois  ! — 38  miles. 

jAMTfiBT  1,1790.  Severs' makes  a  fine  appearance,rising 
proudly  from  the  Loire ;  but,  on  the  first  entrance,  it  is 
like  a  thousand  other  places,     Towns,  thus  seen,  resemble 

'  Lefl  Amaa  (Rb6ne).  '  Tarare  (Rhone). 

'  St.  Symphorien-de-Lsye  (Loire).  *  Eoanne  (Loire). 

'  (Allier.)  '  St.  Ginind  le  Puy  (AUier.) 

'  (Ififevre.) 
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a  groupe  of  women,  huddled  close  together :  you  see  their 
nodding  plumes  and  sparkling  gems,  tUl  you  fancy  that 
ornament  is  the  herald  of  beauty ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, the  faces  are  too  often  but  common  clay.  From-  the 
hill  that  descends  to  Pougues,^  is  an  extensive  view  to  the 
north ;  and  after  Pouilly  ***  a  fine  scenery,  with  the  Loire 
doubling  through  it. — 76  miles. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,'  the  canal  is  an  object  that  announces 
the  happy  effects  of  industry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire. 
The  country  all  the  way  diversified ;  much  of  it  dry,  and 
very  pleasant,  with  rivers,  hills,  and  woods,  but  almost 
every  where  a  poor  soil.  Pass  many  chateaux,  some  of 
which  are  very  good.  Sleep  at  Nemours,*  where  we  met 
with  an  innkeeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery,  aU  we  had 
met  with,  either  in  France  or  Italy  :  for  supper,  we  had  a 
8(ywpe  maigre,  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roasted,  a  plate  of 
celery,  a  small  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  poor  vin  du  Pays, 
and  a  dessert  of  two  biscuits  and  four  apples :  here  is  the 
bill :— Potage,  1  liv.  lO/— Perdrix,  2  liv.  lO/— Poulet,  2 
liv. — Celeri,  1  liv.  4/— -Choufleur,  2  liv. — Pain  et  dessert, 
2  liv. — Feu  &  apartement,  6  liv. — ^Total,  19  liv.  8/  Against 
so  impudent  an  extortion,  we  remonstrated  severely,  but  in 
vain.  We  then  insisted  on  his  signing  the  bill,  which,  after 
many  evasions,  he  did,  a  Vetoile ;  Foulliare.  But  having 
been  carried  lo  the  inn,  not  as  the  star,  but  the  6cu  de 
France,  we  suspected  some  deceit :  and  going  out  to 
examine  the  premises,  we  found  the  sign  to  be  really  the 
ecu,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was  Bottx, 
instead  of  Foullia/re :  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  detec- 
tion, or  for  the  execration  we  poured  on  such  an  infamous 
conduct ;  but  he  ran  away,  in  an  instant,  and  hid  himself, 
till  we  were  gone.  La  justice  to  the  world,  however,  such 
a  fellow  ought  to  be  marked  out — 60  miles. 

The  3d.  Through  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  to  Melun 
and  Paris.  The  sixty  jpostes  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  making 
three  hundred  English  miles,  cost  us,  including  3  louis  for 

^  (Ni^vre),  now  much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters. 
2  PouiJly-sur-Loire  (Ni^vre). 

^  (Loiret)  The  canal  thus  named  connects  the  Lonv»  with  the  Seine 
by  joining  the  Canal  da  Loing  at  Montargis. 
*  (Seine  and  Marne.) 
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and  shews  it  in  her  face ;  but  the  king  is  as  plump  as  ease 
can  render  him.  By  his  orders,  there  is  a  httle  garden 
railed  off,  for  the  Dauphin  to  amuse  himseK  in,  and  a 
small  room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  case  of  rain  ;  here 
he  was  at  work  with  his  little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  with- 
out a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.  He  is  a  very  pretty  good- 
natured-looking  boy,  of  five  or  six  years  old,  with  an 
agreeable  countenance;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are 
taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was  glad  to  observe.  All  the 
family  being  kept  thus  close  prisoners  (for  such  they  are 
in  effect)  afford,  at  first  view,  a  shocking  spectacle ;  and  is 
really  so,  if  the  act  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  revolution  ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  impossible ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary,  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking 
every  measure  possible  to  secure  that  Hberty  they  had 
seized  in  the  violence  of  a  revolution.  At  such  a  moment, 
nothing  is  to  be  condemned  but  what  endangers  the  national 
freedom.  I  must,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be 
justly  esteemed  any  security  to  liberty;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous  step,  that  ex- 
poses to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  spoken 
with  several  persons  to-day,  and  have  started  objections  to 
the  present  system,  stronger  even  than  they  appear  to  me, 
in  order  to  learn  their  sentiments ;  and  it  is  evident,  they 
are  at  the  present  moment  under  an  apprehension  of  an 
attempt  towards  a  counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it 
very  much,  if  not  absolutely  results  from  the  violence 
which  has  been  used  towards  the  royal  family.  The 
National  Assembly  was,  before  that  period,  answerable 
only  for  the  permanent  constitutional  laws  passed  for  the 
future :  since  that  moment,  it  is  equally  answerable  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  state,  executive  as 
well  as  legislative.  Thia  critical  situation  has  made  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  exertion  necessary  amongst  the  Paris  militia. 
The  great  object  of  M.  la  Fayette,  and  the  other  military 
leaders,  is  to  improve  their  discipline,  and  to  bring  them 
into  such  a  form  as  to  allow  a  rational  dependence  on 
them,  in  case  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field ;  but  such 
is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  that  even  in  the  military,  there  is 
so  little  subordination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to-day,  and 
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in  Am  rank*  IO'M«n-<y«  ;  &  mode  if  proeeetfiii^  that  make* 
it  flw  momdiffiimlt  to  l>rm|^tb«ra  to  the  point  tbdrkadnB 
»««  BM^Mftrr.  Eff^ht  thoasand  m«n  in  T^a  maj  b«  caUed 
ttM  RtAndrnK  Amy.  paid  «*er]'  day  15/.'  a  man  ;  ia  which 
hnmfx^r  ifl  rn^lnded  the  corps  of  the  FVench  ;^Qarda  from 
Vormill^ii,  that  (1eMTt«d  to  the  people:  they  hare  also 
Hffht  hundred  b'rric.  at  sua  eipence  each  of  1500  liv.  (62L 
Ifia,  til).;  a  yr'ar,  and  the  officeni  have  doable  the  pay  of 
tliow  in  the  ATttij. 

Tlin  Cl/h.  TestfTday'd  addresBof  the  National  Assembly  ' 
ill  iJio  kioK  lias  done  thfm  credit  with  everybody,  I  have 
hfurd  It  mentioned,  by  iieopio  of  very  different  opinions, 
I'lit  all  runniir  in  commtindin^  it,  It  was  upon  the  ques- 
tloii  nf  natrilu^  the  annual  aum  which  should  be  granted 
for  tlio  olvU  list.  They  detflrmined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
111*  niiijt'Htv,  rer|uuRtin)j;  lilm  I.0  name  the  sum  himself,  and 
limyinn  hmi  in  iionoult  loss  hia  spirit  of  ceconomy,  than 
11  wimn  I'f  Umt  ilitt'iity.  wliioh  ought  to  environ  the  throne 
Wifli  ft  bei^nininK  <i]>lmd<.>ur.  Dine  with  the  duke  de  Lian- 
I'lmrli,  hi  hlM  niuirtinenti  in  the  Thuillcries,  which,  on  the 
nnntirnl  ri^uri  Vci-HailloB,  were  asBi^ned  to  him  as  ^^and 
miuit«r  of  thii  wanlrobe  ;  he  gives  a  Rreat  dinner,  twice  a 
wwk,  Ui  tlip  dGimtiee,  at  which  from  twenty  to  forty  are 
ilivially  iHvuetit,  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the  hoar 
ttpmilntW,  but  ftT  waited,  with  eome  of  the  depatiee  tfaat 
hiul  IpPt  tJt^  Ai^eombly,  till  e«v«a,  before  the  duke  and  tlie{ 
W*i  vS  till*  i>'m(wuy  <«!»«. 

Ilipivi^inihc  Ampmltlratprps^nta  writer  of 

t.h«  autltv^r  v^C  a  n^  aUe  booV.  wfakli  kd  aw  to 
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tiomethicg  much  above  mediocrity  in  him ;  but  he  is  made 
up  of  so  many  pretty  littlenesses,  that  I  stared  at  him 
"with  amazement.  His  voice  is  that  of  a  feminine  whisper, 
as  if  his  nerves  would  not  permit  such  a  boisterous 
exertion  as  that  of  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard; 
when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half 
closed ;  waves  his  head  in  circles,  as  if  his  sentiments  were 
to  be  received  as  oracles ;  and  has  so  much  relaxation  and 
pretension  to  ease  and  delicacy  of  manner,  with  no  personal 
appearance  to  second  these  prettinesses,  that  I  wondered 
by  what  artificial  means  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
parts  became  compounded.  How  strange  that  we  should 
read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleasure ;  that  we  should 
say,  this  man  has  no  stuff  in  him  ;  all  is  of  consequence ; 
here  is  a  character  uncontaminated  with  that  rubbish  which 
we  see  in  so  many  other  men — ^and  after  this,  to  meet  the 
garb  of  so  much  littleness. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  duke  of  Liancourt  having 
an  intention  of  taking  a  farm  into  his  own  hands,  to  be 
conducted  on  improved  pribaciples  after  the  EngHsh  manner, 
he  desired  me  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowski, 
to  Liancourt,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the 
best  means  towards  executing  the  project,  which  I  very 
readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witness  to  a  scene 
which  made  me  smile:  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
chateau  of  Liancourt,  is  a  piece  of  waste  land,  close  to  the 
road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  saw  some  men  very 
busily  at  work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  small  divisions ; 
levelling,  and  digging,  and  bestowing  much  labour  for  so 
poor  a  spot.  I  asked  the  steward  if  he  thought  that  land 
worth  such  an  expence  ?  he  replied,  that  the  poor  people 
in  the  town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared, 
that  the  poor  were  the  nation ;  that  the  waste  belonged  to 
the  nation ;  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to  practice,  took 
possession,  without  any  fmther  authority,  and  began  to 
cultivate ;  the  duke  not  viewing  .their  industry  with  any 
displeasure,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  it.  This  circum- 
stance shews  the  universal  spirit  that  is  gone  forth ;  and 
proves,  that  were  it  pushed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove 
a  serious  matter  for  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom.  In 
this  case,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it;  for  if  ther* 
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be  one  public  nuisance  ^eater  than  another,  it  is  a  man 
preserving  tie  possession  of  waste  land,  which  he  will 
neither  cultivate  himself,  nor  let  others  cultivate.  The 
miserable  people  die  for  want  of  broad,  in  sight  of  waBteft 
that  would  feed  thousands.  I  think  them  vise  and 
rational,  and  philosophical,  in  seizing  such  tracks :  and  I 
heartily  wish  there  was  a  law  in  England  for  making  thift 
action  of  the  French  peasants  a  legal  one  with  ua.^72  milea> 
The  9th.  At  breakfast  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries. 
3Ion3.  Desmarets,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  a. 
!SemoirB  preeentS  par  la.  SoctetS  Royah  d' AgrieuUiire,  a 
I'AssembUe  Nationak,  on  the  means  of  improving  th© 
agriculture  of  France ;  in  which,  among  other  thiage.  they 
recommend  great  attention  to  beea,  to  panification,  and  to 
the  obatetriclc  art.  On  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
patriotic  govemmeDt,  to  which  the  national  agriculture 
might  look  for  new  and  halcyon  days,  these  were  objeeta 
doubtless  of  the  first  importance.  There  are  some  parts  of 
the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  Called  on  my 
fellow  traveller,  Mens.  Nicolay,  and  find  him  a  consider- 
able person ;  a  great  hotel ;  many  servants ;  his  father  a 
inarechal  of  France,  and  himself  first  president  of  a 
chamber  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  elected 
deputy,  by  the  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  states-general, 
but  declined  accepting ;  he  has  desired  I  would  done  with 
him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promises  to  have  Mons.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  and  deputy,  from  Louviera. 
At  the  National  Assembly — The  count  de  Mirabeau,  speak- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  at, 
vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Kennes,  was  truly  eloqnent, 
— ardent,  Uvely,  energic,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  th» 
assembly  of  the  Duchess  d'Anville;  the  Marquis  and 
Madame  Condorcet '  there,  &c.  not  a  word  but  politics. 

'  CondDrcet  (Morquig  de),  celebrated  geometer,  pbilosopher  and 
politiciHD,  represented  Paris  in  the  National  Assombl}',  and  the  Aiana 
in  the  Convention.  His  inlegrity,  brilliant  talent  and  moderation  gara 
bim  a  leading  place  in  bnth  botUea.  He  opposed  the  execution  of  tha 
King,  anrl  was  proscribed  after  tbe  fall  of  (be  Girondins.  The  Morr 
nion  that  llie  maEbematieiaa  to  ,wbom  trernendouB  problems  vera 
cbi]d'a  play,  last  bis  life  becanse  ha  did  not  hnow  bow  many  pggH  BfW' 
naed  in  an  omeletW.  Tbe  aathor  of  the  "  Progr^s  do  I'Eaprit  Hamain,* 
bad  fled  from  the  proscriptions  of  Robeipierre,  to  Aiiteuil,  and  enteni^ 
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The  10th.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Aasembly, 
are,  Target,  Chapellier,  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Volaey  '  tlie 
traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the  property  of  the 
clergy,  I'Abbe  Sjejes  ;  but  he  has  been  so  much  disgusted 
by  that  step,  that  he  ie  not  near  so  forward  as  before.  The 
violent  deraoorata,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  so 
much  republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not  admit  any 
political  necessity  for  haTing  even  the  name  of  a,  king,  are 
called  the  enragSs.  They  hare  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins, 
called  the  revolution  club,  which  assembles  every  night, 
in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous  league  was  formed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL  ;  and  they  are  so  numerous, 
that  all  material  business  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  National  Assembly.  I  called  this  morning 
on  several  persons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats ;  and 
mentioning  this  circumstance  to  them,  as  one  which 
savoured  t«o  much  of  a  Paris  junto  goTeruing  the  kingdom, 
an  idea,  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and 
hazardous ;  I  was  answered,  that  the  predominancy  which 
Paris  assumed,  at  present,  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole  nation;  for  if  nothing  were  done, 
but  by  procuring  a  previous  common  consent,  all  great 
opportunities  would  be  lost,  and  the  National  Assembly 
left  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. They,  however,  admitted,  that  it  did  create  great 
jealousies,  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Versailles,  where 
some  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at 
thif  moment,  which  have  the  king's  person  for  their  object: 
riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of 
bread;  and  such  movements  are  certainly  very  dangerous, 
for  they  cannot  exist  so  near  Paris,  without  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 

an  anbrrge  demanded  an  omelette.  "How  man;  eggs  thereto,  oitayea?" 
Baked  Ilie  hotisewife.  "  A  doiGD,"  answered  the  poor  philosapher  iano- 
centlj.  Such  igtiorance  of  domesdc  e<vnomy  betrayed  the  BriBtocrnt  in 
the  eyes  of  the  landlady  and  hewBsarreBt«d,but  eluded  the  guillotine  by 
meum  of  poUon.  His  wife,  the  translator  of  Adam  Smith,  anrriTed  him. 
She  edited  her  hnitbatid'a  wurUs.     Died  1S22. 

*  Tlie  faiDDut  autburof  the  "Tojage  <m  Egjpte,"  represented  Anjou 
in  the  Tiers  Etal,  eecaped  the  fpiiilotine  bj  ibe  fall  of  Kobespierre,  and 
was  appranted  by  the  Con»™tion  profeseor  in  the  newly  established 
£cole  Sormalc.      He  became  a  eount  and  senator  under  the  Empire. 
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vantage  of  tliem,  and  to  turn  themto  a  very  dlfEereut  end, 
from  what  wa,3,  perhaps,  originally  intended.  I  remarked,  in 
all  these  conversations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the 
disgusted  party,  for  Betting  the  king  at  liberty,  is  generaJ; 
they  seem  almost  persuaded,  that  the  revolntion  will  not 
be  absolutely  finished  before  some  such  attempts  are  made ; 
and  it  is  cujioua  to  observe,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  auch  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  success,  it  would  undoubtedly 
cost  the  king  his  life ;  and  so  changed  iii  the  national 
character,  not  only  in  point  of  afiection  for  the  person  of 
their  prince,  but  also  in  that  softness  and  humanity,  for 
which  it  has  been  so  much  admired,  that  the  supposition 
is  made  without  horror  or  compunction.  In  a  word,  the 
present  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  sort  of  rage ;  it  absorbs 
every  other  passion,  and  permits  nd  other  object  to  remain 
in  view,  than  what  promises  to  confirm  it.  Dine  with  a. 
large  party,  at  the  duke  de  ki  Rochefoucauld's ;  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians  ;  but  I  may  remark 
another  effect  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means  imnatural, 
which  is,  that  of  legBening,  or  rather  redueiiig  to  nothing, 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  sex :  they  mixed  themaelvea 
before  in  everything,  in  order  to  govern  everything:  I 
think  I  see  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this 
kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  by  their  wives,  who,  instead 
of  giving  the  ton,  in  questions  of  national  debate,  must 
now  receive  it,  and  must  be  content  to  move  in  the  politdeal 
sphere  of  some  celebrated  leader, — that  is  to  say,  they  are, 
in  fact,  sinking  into  what  nature  intended  tiem  for; 
they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better 

^  governed. 

'"^  The  11th.  The  riots  at  Versailles  are  said  to  be  serious. 
a  plot  is  talked  of,  for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed, 
to  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  somebody,  to  join  somebody; 
the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  fTeckei . 
and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every 
moment.  They  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Mons.  La 
Fayette  to  issue,  yesterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mode 
of  assembling  the  militia,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alaro.. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  tnouvf 
guard  at  the  Thuilleries  every  day.     See  some  royalista 
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tMs  moraing,  who  aeaert,  that  the  public  opinion  in  the 
kingdom  is  changing  apace ;  that  pity  for  the  king,  Eind 
diagust  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  htive  lately 
done  much :  they  say,  that  any  attempt  at  present  to 
rescue  the  king  woold  be  absurd,  for  his  present  aitaation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  effect,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  general  feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  favour. 
They  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  dis- 
gusted, and  injured  body.  (  I  remarked,  that  every  honest 
man  must  hope  no  such  event  would  take  place ;  for  if  a 
counter-revolution  should  be  effected,  it  would  establish  a 
despotism,nmehbeavier  than  ever  Franceexperienced.  This 
they  would  not  allow  ;\on  the  contrary,  they  beUeved,  that 
no  government  could,  in  future,  bo  secure,  that  did  not 
grant  to  the  people  more  extensive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  possessed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my 
brother  traveller,  the  count  de  Nicolay ;  among'  the  com- 
pany,  as  the  count  had  promised  me,  was  Mons.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  maQufarCturer  of  Louviere,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  magnitude  of  the  distresBes  at  present  in 
Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  bad  shewn  me, 
last  year,  at  Lonviers,  bave  stood  still  nine  months ;  and 
so  many  spinning  jennies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
people,  under  the  idea  that  such  machines  were  contrary 
to  their  interests,  that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mons.  Lazowski  to  the  Italian 
opera.  La  Berhiera  di  Seviglia,  by  Paieaello,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  compositions  of  that  truly  great 
muster.  Mandini  and  KafEanelli  excellent,  and  Baletti  a 
sweet  voice.  There  is  no  audi  comic  opera  to  be  seen  in 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  house  is  always  full :  this 
will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  music,  as  ever 
can  be  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will 
they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Eameau  ?  And  whs,! 
a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques ! 

The  12th.     To  the  National  Assembly: — a  debate  on 
the  conduct  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,'  in  the  parliament 
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vantage  of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  ver^  different  end, 
from  what  was,  perhaps,  originiiUy  intended.  I  remarked,  in 
all  these  conversationB,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the 
diBguat«d  party,  for  setting  the  king  at  liberty,  is  general; 
they  seem  almost  persuaded,  that  the  reTolution  will  not 
be  absolutely  hnisbed  before  some  such  attempts  are  made ; 
and  it  ia  curious  to  observe,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  success,  it  would  undoubtedly 
cost  the  king  his  life ;  and  so  changed  ia  the  national 
character,  not  only  in  point  of  affection  for  the  person  of 
their  prince,  but  also  in  that  softness  and  humanity,  for 
which  it  has  been  so  much  admired,  that  the  supposition 
is  made  without  horror  or  compunction.  In  a  word,  the 
present  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  sort  of  rage ;  it  absorbs 
every  other  passion,  and  permits  mj  other  object  to  remain 
in  view,  than  what  promises  to  confirm  it.  Dine  with  a 
large  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's ;  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians  ;  but  I  may  remark 
another  effect  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural, 
which  ie,  that  of  lesseiimg,  or  rathgr  reducing  to  nothing, 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  sex :  they  miaed  theoiselves 
before  in  everything,  in  order  to  govern  everything;  I 
think  I  see  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this 
kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  by  their  wives,  who,  instead 
of  giving  the  ton,  in  questions  of  national  debate,  must 
now  receive  it,  and  must  be  content  to  move  in  the  political 
sphere  of  some  celebrated  leader, — that  is  to  say,  they  are, 
in  fact,  sinking  into  what  nature  intended  them  forj 
they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better 
.  governed, 
'  The  11th.  The  riots  at  Versailles  are  said  to  be  seriouB; 
a  plot  ia  talked  of,  for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed, 
to  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  somebody,  to  join  somebody; 
the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Necker  ; 
and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every 
moment.  They  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Mons.  I^ 
Fayette  to  issue,  yesterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mode 
of  assembling  the  militia,  in  ease  of  any  sudden  ataro^. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  mooyf 
guard  at  the  Thuilleries  every  day.     See  some  royalista 
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this  monimg,  who  assert,  that  the  public  opiniou  ia  the 
kingdom  is  changing  apace ;  that  pity  for  the  king,  and 
diagast  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  have  lately 
done  much:  they  say,  that  any  attempt  at  preaent  to 
rescue  the  king  would  be  absurd,  for  his  present  situation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  efEect,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  general  feelings  of  the  cation  are  in  his  favour. 
They  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
vigorous  efEort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  dis- 
gusted, and  injured  body.  (  I  remarked,  that  every  honest 
man  must  hope  no  such  event  would  take  plaoe ;  for  if  a 
counter-revolution  should  he  effected,  it  would  establish  a 
despotism,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  experienced.  This 
they  would  not  allow  ;"jon  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that 
no  government  could,  in  future,  be  secure,  that  did  not 
grant  to  the  people  more  extensive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  possessed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my 
brother  traveller,  the  count  de  Nicolay;  among  the  com- 
pany, as  the  count  had  promised  me,  was  Mons.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  mdnufacturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  magnitude  of  the  distresses  at  preaent  in 
Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  had  shewn  me, 
last  year,  at  Louviera,  have  stood  still  nine  months  ;  and 
so  many  spinning  jennies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
people,  under  the  idea  that  such  maohines  were  contrary 
to  their  interests,  that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mons.  Lazowaki  to  the  Italian 
opera.  La  Berbiera  di  Bemglia,  by  Paieaello,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  compositions  of  that  truly  great 
master.  Mandini  and  !RafEanelli  excellent,  and  Baletti  a 
sweet  voice.  There  is  no  such  comic  opera  to  be  seen  in 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  house  is  always  full :  this 
will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  music,  as  ever 
can  he  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will 
they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Rameaa  ?  And  what 
a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques ! 

The  12th.     To  the  National  Assembly: — a  debate  on 
the  conduct  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,'  in  the  parliament 
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Dauphin  of  France,  actual  prisonerB;  I,  therefore,  accepted 
Lis  proposal,  and  we  set  off  after  diimer  to-day.  In  about 
t«n  mjlea  come  to  the  mountains.  The  conutrj  dieaij ; 
CO  mclosures,  no  mulberries,  no  vines,  much  waste,  and 
nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinit;  of  such  a  city.  At  Arnaa,' 
aleep  at  a  comfortable  inn. — 17  miles. 

TTie  30th.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar  j'  the 
mountain  of  vhich  name  is  more  formidable  in  reputation 
than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien' the  same  features.  The 
buildings  increase,  both  in  number  and  goodness,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Seine,  which  we  crossed  at  Boane  ; '  it  is  here 
ft  good  river,  and  is  navigable  many  miles  higher,  and  con- 
sequently at  a  vast  distance  from  the  sea.  There  are  mauy 
flat  bottomed  barges  on  it,  of  a  considerable  size. — 50 

The  Slst.  Another  clear,  fine,  sunshiny  day ;  rarely  do 
we  see  any  thing  hke  it  at  this  season  in  England.  After 
Droiturier,'  the  woods  of  the  Eourbonnoia  commence.  At 
St.  Gerund  le  Puy  °  the  country  improves,  enhvened  by  white 
houses  and  chateaux,  and  aU  continues  fine  to  Moulins. 
Sought  here  my  old  friend,  Mons.  I'Abbe  Barut,  and  had 
another  interview  with  Mons.  le  Marquia  Degouttea,  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  his  chaleaux  and  estate  of  Biaux  ;  I  de- 
sired still  to  have  the  refusal  of  it,  which  he  promised,  and 
wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  beep  his  word.  Never  have  I  been 
so  tempted,  on  any  occasion,  as  with  the  wish  of  possessing 
this  agreeable  situation,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  France, 
and  in  the  finest  climate  of  Europe.  God  grant,  that,  should 
he  be  pleased  to  protract  my  life,  I  may  not.  in  a  sad  old 
age,  repent  of  not  closing  at  once  with  an  offer  to  which 
prudence  calle,  and  prejudice  only  forbids !  Heaven  send 
me  ease  and  tranquility,  for  the  close  of  bfe,  be  it  passed 
either  in  Suffolk,  or  the  Eourbonnoia ! — 38  miles. 

Januakt  1, 1790.  Nevers'  makes  a  fine  appearance, riHing 
l>roudly  from  the  Loire ;  but,  on  the  first  entrance,  it  ia 
like  a  thousand  other  places.     Towns,  thus  seen,  resemble 

'  T«rare  (RhOne). 

*  Roanne  (Loire). 

'  St.  Giraod  le  Puy  (AUler.) 
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a  groupe  of  women,  huddled  dose  together :  jon  see  their 
nodding  plumes  and  sparkling  gems,  till  you  fajicj  that 
ornament  is  the  herald  of  beauty ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, the  faces  are  too  often  but  common  clay.  From:  the 
hill  that  descends  to  Pougues,^  is  an  extensive  view  to  the 
north ;  and  after  Pouilly '  a  fine  scenery,  with  the  Loire 
doubling  through  it. — 75  miles. 

The  2d,  At  Briare,'  the  canal  is  an  object  that  announces 
the  happy  effects  of  industry.  There  we  quit  the  Loire. 
The  country  all  the  way  diversified ;  much  of  it  dry,  and 
very  pleasant,  with  rivers,  hills,  and  woods,  but  almost 
every  where  a  poor  soiL  Pass  many  ehaieaiix,  some  of 
whidi  are  very  good.  Sleep  at  Nemours,*  where  we  met 
with  an  innkeeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery,  all  we  had 
met  with,  either  in  France  or  Italy  :  for  supper,  we  had  a 
soupe  maigre,  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roasted,  a  plate  of 
celery,  a  small  cauliflower,  two  bottles  of  poor  trin  du  Pays, 
and  a  dessert  of  two  biscuits  and  four  apples :  here  is  ^e 
bill  :~Potage,  1  Hv.  10/— Perdrix,  2  liv.  10/— Poulet,  2 
liv. — Celeri,  1  liv.  4/1 — <)houfleur,  2  liv. — ^Pain  et  dessert, 
2  liv. — Feu  &  apartement,  6  liv. — ^Total,  19  liv.  Sj.  Against 
so  impudent  an  extortion,  we  remonstrated  severely,  but  in 
vain.  We  then  insisted  on  his  signing  the  bill,  which,  after 
many  evasions,  he  did,  a  Vetoile  ;  FouUiare.  But  having 
been  carried  i/>  the  inn,  not  as  the  star,  but  the  ecu  de 
France,  we  suspected  some  deceit :  and  going  out  to 
examine  the  premises,  we  found  the  sign  to  be  really  the 
ecu,  and  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  his  own  name  was  Boux, 
instead  of  FouUiare :  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  detec- 
tion, or  for  the  execration  we  poured  on  such  an  in&unous 
conduct ;  but  he  ran  away,  in  an  instant,  and  hid  himself, 
till  we  were  gona  Li  justice  to  the  world,  however,  such 
a  feUow  ought  to  be  marked  out — 60  miles. 

The  3d.  Through  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  to  Melun 
and  Paris.  The  sixty  pastes  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  making 
three  hundred  English  miles,  cost  us,  including  3  louis  for 

^  (Nievre),  now  much  resorted  to  for  its  minentl  waters. 

*  PooiUy-siir-Loire  (Ni^Tre). 

'  (Loirefc.)  The  canal  thus  named  connects  the  Lonv^  with  the  Seine 
by  joining  the  Oanal  dn  Loing  at  Montargis. 

*  (Seine  and  Mame.) 
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the  hire  of  the  poat-chaiae  (an  old  French  cabriolet  of  two 
wheels),  and  the  charges  at  the  inns,  &c.  151.  English; 
that  is  to  Bay,  1b.  per  Enghsh  milee,  or  6d.  per  head.  At 
VaxiB,  I  went  to  my  old  qiiartera,  the  hotel  de  la  Eochefou- 
tauld  ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  received  a  letter  from  the  dute 
de  Liancourt,  who  desired  me  to  make  his  house  my  home, 
juBt  as  in  the  time  of  his  mother,  my  much  lament^sd  Mend, 
the  dutchees  d'Estisgac,  who  died  while  I  was  in  Italy.  I 
found  my  friend  Lazoweki  well,  and  we  were  *  gorge  de- 
ployi-e,  to  converse  on  the  amazing  scenes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Prance  since  since  I  left  Paris. — 46  miles, 

The  4th.  After  breakfast,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the 
ThuiUeries,'  where  there  is  the  most  estraordinary  sight 
that  either  French  or  English  eyes  could  ever  heboid  at 
Paiia.  The  king,  walking  with  sis  grenadiers  of  the  milioe 
bourgeoiie,  with  aa  officer  or  two  of  his  household,  and  a 
page.  The  doors  of  the  gardens  are  fcept  shut  in  respect 
to  him,  in  order  to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies,  or 
those  who  have  admission- tickets.  When  he  entered  the 
palace,  the  doors  of  the  gardens  were  thrown  open  for  all 
without  distinction,  though  the  Queen  was  still  walking 
with  a  lady  of  her  court.  She  also  was  attended  so  closely 
by  the  gardet  bourgeoise,  that  she  could  not  speak,  hut  in  a 
low  voice,  without  being  heard  by  them.  A  mob  followed 
ber,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying  no  other  apparent  re- 
spect than  that  of  taking  ofE  their  hats  wherever  she  passed, 
which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expected.  Her  majesty  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  health  ;  she  seems  to  be  much  affected, 

'  Tha  ill-judged  banqnets  gLTcn  to  llie  FlemiBh  troops  at  VeiaaillM   , 
wheo  the  people  were  Blarving,  had  msiinly  brongbt  ulioat  the  ten"  ' 

eientB  of  October  1-5,  the  BtormiiiK  of  the  palaoa,  and  the  enfta 

joarnBj  of  the  royal  family  to  Paris.  Bat  Louis  XVI.  had  still  a  ctuuice,  ' 
aje,  more  than  one  of  inangnrBlingconstitutionat  monarchy.  ETen  after  I 
the  fligbC  from  YarenDpa,  do  we  not  find  him  warmly  welcomed  in  the  1 
Assembly,  his  conciliatory  speech  applauded  with  cries  of  "  Un  diacoan  f 
A  la  Henri  Quatre !  Viveleroi."  [See  Mi  one  r.)  This  estimable,  end  cod* 
■idering  all  things,  eitraordinorily  entigblcned  monarch,  fell  a  Tictim  to 
his  domestic  virtaes.  But  for  his  exaggeratud  devotion  lo  Marie  AntoU  ] 
□ette,  his  orer-weening  family  affections,  he  would  have  kept  faith  with  1 
the  natinn.  Again  and  again  he  swore  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  maiolain  , 
theconatittttionj  fiYeminutea'conferencowith  hiiwife,  themotherof  h»  J 
heir,  and  he  was  once  more  plotting  to  restore  the  oncien  regime  by  an 
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and  shews  it  in  her  face ;  but  the  king  is  as  plump  as  ease 
can  render  him.  By  his  orders,  there  is  a  little  garden 
railed  ofE,  for  the  Dauphin  to  amuse  himseK  in,  and  a 
small  room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in  case  of  rain  ;  here 
he  was  at  work  with  his  little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  with- 
out a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.  He  is  a  very  pretty  good- 
natured-looking  boy,  of  five  or  six  years  old,  with  an 
agreeable  countenance;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are 
taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was  glad  to  observe.  All  the 
family  being  kept  thus  close  prisoners  (for  such  they  are 
in  effect)  afford,  at  first  view,  a  shocking  spectacle ;  and  is 
really  so,  if  the  act  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
the  revolution  ;  this  I  conceive  to  be  impossible ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary,  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking 
every  measure  possible  to  secure  that  liberty  they  had 
seized  in  the  violence  of  a  revolution.  At  such  a  moment, 
nothing  is  to  be  condemned  but  what  endangers  the  national 
freedom.  I  must,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be 
justly  esteemed  any  security  to  liberty;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous  step,  that  ex- 
poses to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  spoken 
with  several  persons  to-day,  and  have  started  objections  to 
the  present  system,  stronger  even  than  they  appear  to  me, 
in  order  to  learn  their  sentiments ;  and  it  is  evident,  they 
are  at  the  present  moment  under  an  apprehension  of  an 
attempt  towards  a  counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it 
very  much,  if  not  absolutely  results  from  the  violence 
which  has  been  used  towards  the  royal  family.  The 
National  Assembly  was,  before  that  period,  answerable 
only  for  the  permanent  constitutional  laws  passed  for  the 
future :  since  that  moment,  it  is  equally  answerable  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  state,  executive  as 
well  as  legislative.  This  critical  situation  has  made  a  con- 
stant spirit  of  exertion  necessary  amongst  the  Paris  militia. 
The  great  object  of  M.  la  Fayette,  and  the  other  military 
leaders,  is  to  improve  their  discipline,  and  to  bring  them 
into  such  a  form  as  to  allow  a  rational  dependence  on 
them,  in  case  of  their  being  wanted  in  the  field  ;  but  such 
is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  that  even  in  the  military,  there  is 
so  little  subordination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to-day,  and 
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in  the  ranks  to-morrow  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  makes 
it  the  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to  the  point  their  leaders 
see  necessary.  Eight  thousand  men  in  Paria  may  be  called 
the  standing  army,  paid  every  day  15/  a  man  ;  in  which 
number  ia  included  the  corps  of  the  French  gimrda  from 
Versailles,  that  deserted  to  the  people:  they  have  also 
eight  hundred  horse,  at  an  expence  each  of  1500  liv.  (621. 
15a.  6d.)  a  year,  and  the  officers  have  double  the  pay  of 
those  in  the  army. 

The  6th.  Yeattrday's  address  of  the  National  Assembly ' 
to  the  king  has  done  them  credit  with  ererybody.  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned,  by  people  of  very  different  opinions, 
hut  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the  qiies- 
tion  of  naming  the  annual  sum  which  should  be  granted 
for  the  civil  list.  They  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
his  majesty,  requesting  him  to  name  the  sum  himself,  and 
praying  him  to  consult  less  his  spirit  of  ceconomy,  than 
a  sense  of  that  dignity,  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne 
with  a  becoming  splendour.  Dine  with  the  dulte  de  Liaa- 
court,  at  hia  apartments  in  the  Thuilleriea,  which,  on  the 
removal  from  Yersailles,  were  designed  to  bim  as  grand 
master  of  the  wardrobe ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twice  a 
week,  to  the  deputies,  at  which  from  twenty  to  forty  are 
usually  present.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the  hour 
appointed,  but  we  waited,  with  some  of  the  deputies  that 
had  left  the  Assembly,  till  seven,  before  the  duke  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  came. 

There  ia  in  the  Assembly  at  present  a  writer  of  character,' 
the  author  of  a  very  able  book,  which  led  me  to  expect 
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'  A  learned  frieud,  M.  Duga9t.MatifDiix,orMoritaiga(TeDd^),  sends 
me  the  follnning  elucidation  of  tbia  passage.  "Haviag  czorefully 
examined  the  Bllusion  I  am  of  opinion  Ihat  it  ia  not  Votnej,  as  ;ou 
suggest,  but  Siey^a.  Ui  whom  Arthnr  Yoong  refers,  Siejes,  whom 
Muabeau  uft^a  etrled  '  Mohumet,'  and  Robespierre,  with  ]iU  habitual 
aptneea, '  the  mole  (la  loupe)  of  lliB  Itepublio.  Moreover,  Yoong  lud 
flvidentlj  DO  mere  work  of  description  or  philosophy  in  his  mind,  but 
a  purely  political  one  of  the  period,  in  harmony  with  pablic  opinioa 
.ind  contemporary  events.  Sieyfs  hud  just  published  hii  celebrUed 
pamphlet,  theieby  obtaining  enormous  populnrily." 
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tiomethicg  much  above  mediocrity  in  him ;  but  he  is  made 
up  of  so  many  pretty  littlenesses,  that  I  stared  at  him 
with  amazement.  His  voice  is  that  of  a  feminine  whisper, 
as  if  his  nerves  would  not  permit  such  a  boisterous 
exertion  as  that  of  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard; 
when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half 
•closed ;  waves  his  head  in  circles,  as  if  his  sentiments  were 
to  be  received  as  oracles ;  and  has  so  much  relaxation  and 
pretension  to  ease  and  delicacy  of  manner,  with  no  personal 
appearance  to  second  these  prettinesses,  that  I  wondered 
by  what  artificial  means  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
parts  became  compounded.  How  strange  that  we  should 
read  an  author's  book  with  great  pleasure  ;  that  we  should 
say,  this  man  has  no  stuff  in  him ;  all  is  of  consequence ; 
here  is  a  character  uncontaminated  with  that  rubbish  which 
we  see  in  so  many  other  men — and  after  this,  to  meet  the 
garb  of  so  much  littleness. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The  duke  of  Liancourt  having 
an  intention  of  taking  a  farm  into  his  own  hands,  to  be 
conducted  on  improved  principles  after  the  English  manner, 
he  desired  me  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowski, 
to  Liancourt,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the 
best  means  towards  executing  the  project,  which  I  very 
readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witness  to  a  scene 
which  made  me  smile:  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
chateau  of  Liancourt,  is  a  piece  of  waste  land,  close  to  the 
road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  saw  some  men  very 
busily  at  work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  small  divisions ; 
levelling,  and  digging,  and  bestowing  much  labour  for  so 
poor  a  spot.  I  asked  the  steward  if  he  thought  that  land 
worth  such  an  expence  ?  he  replied,  that  the  poor  people 
in  the  town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared, 
that  the  poor  were  the  nation  ;  that  the  waste  belonged  to 
the  nation ;  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to  practice,  took 
possession,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to 
cultivate ;  the  duke  not  viewing  .their  industry  with  any 
displeasure,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  it.  This  circum- 
stance shews  the  universal  spirit  that  is  gone  forth ;  and 
proves,  that  were  it  pushed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove 
a  serious  matter  for  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom.  In 
this  case,  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it;  for  if  ther^ 
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be  one  public  nuiBance  greater  tbaa  another,  it  ia  a  man 
preBerring  the  poaaeaaion  of  wastfi  land,  wliicb  he  will 
neither  cultivate  himself,  nor  let  others  cultivate.  The 
miserable  people  die  for  waut  of  bread,  in  sight  of  wastea 
that  would  feed  thousands.  I  thint  them  wise  and 
rational,  and  philosophical,  in  seizing  such  tracks  :  and  I 
heartily  wish  there  was  a  law  in  England  for  making  this 
action  of  the  Preneb  peasants  a  legal  one  with  us. — 72  milee. 
The  9th.  At  breakfast  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleriea. 
Moas.  Desmareta,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  & 
^emoire  presente  par  la  SoeieU  Boyale  d! Agricultwre,  a 
I'Aaeemblee  Nationale,  on  the  meana  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  France ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
recommend  great  attention  to  bees,  to  panification.  and  \x> 
the  obstetrick  art.  On  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
patriotic  government,  to  which  the  national  agriculture 
might  look  for  new  and  halcyon  days,  these  were  objects 
doubtless  of  the  first  importance.  There  are  some  parts  of 
the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  CaUed  on  my 
fellow  traveller,  Mons.  !Nicolay,  and  find  him  a  consider- 
able person ;  a  great  hot«l ;  many  servants ;  his  father  a 
marechal  of  Prance,  and  himself  first  president  of  a 
chamber  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  been  elected 
ileputy,  by  the  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  states-general, 
but  declined  accepting ;  he  has  desired  I  would  dine  with 
him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promiaes  to  have  Mens.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  and  deputy,  from  Louviers. 
At  the  National  Assembly — The  count  de  Mirabeau,  speak- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Kennes,  was  truly  eloquent, 
— ardent,  lively,  energic,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  tha 
assembly  of  the  Lhicheas  d'Anville;  the  Marquis  and 
Madame  Gondorcet '  there,  &o.  not  a  word  but  pohtics. 

'  Condorcet  (Mnrqais  da),  calebrafed  geometer,  philosopber  antl 
politicUn,  repreE«at«a  Furls  in  the  National  AsBembl^,  and  the  Ailne 
ia  the  ConTeotion.  His  integrity,  brilliant  talent  and  moderation  gave 
him  a,  leading  place  in  both  bodiea,  Ue  opposed  the  execution  of  tlM 
King,  and  was  proscribed  afler  tha  fa.li  of  the  Girondina.  The  storj 
nin!<  that  the  matbematiclBn  to  .whom  tremendous  pmbletDS  wers 
child's  play,  lost  his  life  becanse  he  did  not  know  how  manj  eggs  ar* 
Bsed  in  an  omelette.  The  author  of  the  "  Progrea  de  I'Esprit  Humain," 
hod  Hed  from  the  proscriptions  of  Robespierre,  to  Anteull,  and  entering 
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The  10th.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Assembly, 
are.  Target,  CUapellier,  Mirabean,  Baniave,  Vohiey '  th« 
trayeller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the  property  of  the 
clei^,  I'AbW  Syeyea ;  but  he  has  been  so  much  disgusted 
by  that  step,  that  he  is  not  near  so  forward  as  before.  The 
violent  democrats,  who  haTe  the  reputation  of  being  bo 
much  repubhcan  in  principle,  that  they  do  not  admit  any 
political  necessity  for  having  even  the  name  of  a  king,  are 
called  the  enragig.  They  have  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins, 
called  the  revolution  club,  which  assembles  every  night, 
in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous  league  was  formed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  m. ;  and  they  are  so  numerous, 
that  all  material  buainess  ia  there  decided,  before  it  is  die- 
cussed  by  the  National  Assembly.  I  called  this  morning 
on  several  persons,  all  of  whom  are  great  democrats;  and 
mentioning  this  circiimatance  to  them,  as  one  which 
savoured  too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the  kingdom, 
an  idea,  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and 
Iiazardoua ;  I  was  answered,  that  the  predominancy  which 
Paris  assumed,  at  present,  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
tLe  safety  of  the  whole  nation ;  for  if  nothing  were  done, 
but  by  procuring  a  previous  common  consent,  all  great 
opportunitieB  would  be  lost,  and  the  National  Assembly 
left  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. They,  however,  admitted,  that  it  did  create  great 
jealoiiaiea,  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Versailles,  where 
some  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatdiing  at 
this  moment,  which  have  the  king's  person  for  their  object: 
riots  are  frequent  there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of 
bread ;  and  such  movements  are  certajnly  very  dangerous, 
for  they  cannot  exist  so  near  Paris,  without  the  aristocrati- 
cal  pajty  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 

an  anbfrge  demanded  anonielelte.  "  How  many  eggs  thereto,  nitojan?" 
asked  the  housewife.  "  A  doien,"  answered  the  poor  philosopher  inno- 
cently. Such  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  betrayed  the  erislocrat  in 
the  eyes  of  the  landlady  and  he  was  arresMd,  but  eluded  (he  guillotine  by 
meami  of  poison.  Bis  wife,  the  iranslator  of  Adam  Smilh,  survived  him. 
She  edited  her  hueljiiad's  works.    Died  1822. 

'  The  famous  author  of  the  "Voyage  en  Egypte,"  represented  Anjon 
in  the  Tiers  Etat,  cecaped  the  guillotine  by  the  fall  of  Ilobespierre,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Convention  professor  in  the  newly  established 
Ecole  Normalc.      He  became  a  count  and  Eenator  under  the  Emjiire. 
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vantage  o£  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  very  different  end, 
from  what  was,  perhaps,  originally  intended.  I  remarked,  in 
ail  these  conversations,  that  the  beHef  of  plots,  among  the 
disgusted  party,  for  setting  the  king  at  liberty,  is  general; 
they  seem  almost  persuaded,  that  the  revolution  will  not 
be  absolutely  finished  before  some  such  attempts  are  made; 
End  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  general  voice  is,  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  least  appearance  of  success,  it  would  undoubtedly- 
cost  the  king  hia  life;  and  so  changed  ia  the  national 
character,  not  only  in  point  of  affection  for  the  person  o£ 
their  prince,  but  also  in  that  softness  and  humanity,  for 
vfhioh  it  has  been  so  much  admired,  that  the  supposition 
is  made  without  horror  or  compunction.  In  a  word,  the 
present  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  sort  of  ra^e ;  it  absorbs 
every  other  passion,  and  permits  n<J  other  object  to  remain 
in  view,  than  what  promises  to  confirm  it.  Dine  with  & 
large  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Bochef  oucauld'e ;  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  equally  poHticians  ;  but  I  may  remark 
another  efEect  of  this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural, 
which  ie,  that  of  leaHening,  or  rather  redueing  to  nothing, 
the  enormous  infiuence  of  the  sex :  they  mixed  themselves 
before  in  everything,  in  order  to  govern  everything:  I 
think  I  see  an  end  to  it  very  clearly.  The  men  in  this 
kingdom  were  puppets,  moved  by  their  wives,  who,  instead 
of  giving  the  ton,  in  questions  of  national  debate,  must 
now  receive  it,  and  must  be  content  to  move  in  the  politica] 
sphere  of  some  celebrated  leader, — that  is  to  say,  they  ar^ 
in  fact,  sinking  into  what  nature  intended  them  for; 
they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better 
governed. 
'  The  11th.  The  riots  at  Versailles  are  said  to  be  serious; 
a  plot  ia  talked  of,  for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed, 
to  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of  somebody,  to  join  somebody; 
the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  BaiUy,  and  Necker ; 
and  very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every 
moment.  They  have  bees  sufficient  to  induce  Mons.  La 
Fayette  to  issue,  yesterday,  an  order  concerning  the  mode 
of  assembling  the  militia,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alamt. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  mouF^ 
guard  at  the  Thuilieries  every  day.     See  some  royalists 
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itliis  moming,  who  assert,  that  the  pubhc  opiaion  in  tho 
'tmgdoui  is  changing  apace ;  tha,t  pity  for  the  king,  and 
disgUBt  at  some  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  have  la.t«Iy 
done  much:  they  say,  that  any  attempt  at  present  to 
reacTie  the  king  would  be  absurd,  for  his  present  situation  is 
doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  cfEeot,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  general  feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  favour, 
They  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  a  well  concerted 
vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  dis- 
gusted, and  injured  body.  (  I  remarked,  that  every  honest 
man  must  hope  no  such  event  would  take  place ;  for  if  a 
counter-revolution  should  be  effected,  it  would  establish  a 
despotism, muchheavierthaneverFranceesperienced.  This 
Ithey  would  not  allow  fjon  the  contrary,  they  beheved,  that 
no  government  could,  in  future,  be  secure,  that  did  not 
:grant  to  the  people  more  extensive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  possessed  under  the  old  one.  Dine  with  my 
brother  traveller,  the  count  de  Nicolay ;  among  the  com- 
pany, as  the  count  had  promised  me,  was  Mods.  Decretot, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  m^nitude  of  the  distresses  at  present  in 
Normandy.  The  cotton  mills  which  he  had  shewn  me, 
last  year,  at  Louviers,  hare  stood  still  nine  months  ;  and 
BO  many  spinning  jennies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
people,  under  the  idea  that  such  machines  were  contrary 
to  tJieir  intereata,  that  the  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mons.  Lazowski  to  the  Italian 
opera,  La  Berhiera  di  Seviglia,  by  Faiesello,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  compositions  of  that  truly  great 
master.  Mandmi  and  Eaffanelli  excellent,  and  Ealetti  a 
sweet  voice.  There  is  no  such  comic  opera  to  be  seen  in 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,  and  the  house  is  always  full :  this 
will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  French  music,  as  ever 
can  be  be  wrought  in  French  government.  What  will 
they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Eameau  ?  And  what 
a  triumph  for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques  ! 

The  12th.     To  the  National  Assembly  r — a  debate  on 
file  conduct  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,'  in  the  parliament 
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of  EenneB,  continued,  Mons.  I'Abbi:  Maory,'  a  zealous 
loyalist,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  apeecli,  which  he  de- 
livered with  great  fluency  and  precision,  and  without  any 
notes,  in  defence  of  the  parliament :  he  replied  to  what  had 
been  ui^ed  by  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  on  a  former  day,  and 
gpoke  strongly  on  his  unjustifiable  call  on  the  people  of 
Bretagne,  to  a  redoubtable  denomhrement.  He  said,  that  it 
would  better  become  the  members  of  such  an  assembly,  to 
count  their  own  principles  and  duties,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  attention,  to  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  than  to 
call  for  a  dewmArement,  that  would  fill  a  province  with  fire 
and  bloodshed.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  audience,  sis  several 
times ;  but  it  had  no  effect  on  him ;  he  waited  calmly  till 
it  subsided,  and  then  proceeded,  as  if  no  interruption  had 
been  given.  The  speech  was  a  very  able  one,  and  much 
relished  by  the  royalists ;  but  the  enragis  condemned  it,  as 
good  for  nothing.  Sfo  other  person  spoke  without  notes ; 
the  count  de  Clermont'  read  a  speech  that  had  some  bril- 
liant paasagea,  but  by  no  means  an  answer  to  I'Abbe 
Maury,  aa  indeed  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  were, 
being  prepared  before  he  heard  the  Abbey's  oration.  It  can 
hardly  be  conceived  how  flat  this  mode  of  debate  renders 
the  transactions  of  the  Assembly.  Who  would  be  in  the 
gallery  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  if  Mr.  Pitt  were 
to  bring  a  written  speech,  to  be  delivered  on  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Tor  was  to  speak  before  him  ?  And  in  propor- 
tion to  its  being  uninteresting  to  the  hearer  is  another  evil, 
that  of  lengthening  their  sittings,  since  there  are  ten  per- 
aons  who  will  read  their  opinions,  to  one  that  is  able  to 
deliver  an  imprompift.     The  want  of  order,  and  every  kind 

'  1'be  Abb£  Maurj  was  one  of  iba  ablfsl  and  luast  Bcrupuloua  de- 
fendera  of  the  ancien  r^itdo  in  the  Slat«a  General.  "  Quoique  ivcc  beau- 
coup  de  talent,  il  manquait  de  as  qui  lo  vivifie,  la  v^rit^.  Maury  ^it- 
tail  les  erreurs  de  son  osprit  i,  cellca  qui  ftHient  inai^parablea  de  M 
tBuae." — MlONBT.  In  1G07,  Bonaparte  made  liim  a  cardinal ;  after  the 
fHlloftheEmpireliequittiidFrance,  and  died  at  Rome.  1817. 

■  Count  de  Clermont-TonnerrB  (not  tc  beiiinfoanded  with  IheMwqaii 
de  Clennont),  deput*  of  the  noWesBo  at  the  Slatea  General,  he  wamlf 
espoused  the  cauae  of  (he  people,  volunlaril;  surrendered  all  aeignenrial 
rights,  and  ilcmsnded  civil  rights  for  ProtestBola,  Jews,  and  uomediaii*, 
MassDcred  by  bi»  own  serranls  in  1793. 
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^B«rf  confusion,  prevails  now  almost  aa  much  as  wlien  the 
^•Assembly  sat  at  Versailles,  The  interruptions  given  are 
H  frequent  and  long ;  and  speakers,  who  have  no  right  by  the 
rules  to  speak,  will  attempt  it.  The  count  de  Mirabeau 
pressed  to  deliver  his  opinion  after  the  Abb^  Maury ;  the 
president  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  he  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  a  second  time,  and  the  whole  house  rose  up  to 
negative  it ;  so  that  the  first  orator  of  the  Assembly  has 
not  the  influence  even  to  be  heard  to  eiplain — we  have  no 
conception  of  such  rules  ;  and  yet  their  great  number  must 

tmake  this  necessary,  I  foi^et  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
,f|allery  at  each  end  of  the  saloon,  which  is  open  to  all  the 
world ;  and  side  ones  for  admission  of  the  friends  of  the 
members  by  tickets:  the  audience  in  these  galleries  are 
very  noisy :  they  clap,  when  any  thing  pleases  them,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  hiss;  an  indecorum  which  is 
ntterly  destructive  of  freedom  of  debate.  I  left  the  house 
before  the  whole  was  finished,  and  repaired  to  the  duke  of 
Liancourt's  apartments  in  the  Thuilleriee,  to  dine  with  his 
customary  party  of  deputies ;  Mess.  Chapellier  and  De- 
meuEniers  were  there,  who  had  both  been  presidents,  and 
are  still  members  of  considerable  distinction ;  M.  Volney, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  also  was  present ;  the  prince  de 
Poix,  the  count  de  Montmorenci,  &c.  Waiting  for  the 
duke  of  Liancourt,  who  did  not  arrive  till  half  after  seven, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  company,  the  conversation 
almost  entirely  turned  upon  a  strong  suspicion  entertained 
of  the  English  having  made  a  remittance  for  the  purpose 
of  erabroiliug  matters  in  the  kingdom.  The  count  dc' 
Thiard,  cordon  blue,  who  commands  in  Bretagne,  simply 
stated  the  fact,  that  some  regiments  at  Brest  had  been 
regular  in  their  conduct,  and  as  much  to  he  depended  on 
as  any  in  the  service ;  but  that,  of  a  sudden,  money  had 
found  its  way  among  the  men  in  considerable  sums,  and 
from  that  time  their  behaviour  was  changed.  One  of  the 
deputies  demanding  at  what  period,  he  was  answered ;  ■  on 
which  he  immediately  observed,  that  it  followed  the  remit- 
tance of  1,100,000  liv.  (48,1251.)  from  Enpland,  that  had 
much  conjecture  and  conversation.     This  re- 

1. — AiitAor'a  Sate, 
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mittance,  whicli  had  been  particukrly  enquired  into,  was 
■o  mysterious  and  obecure,  that  the  naked  fact  only  could 
be  discovered ;  but  every  person  present  asserted  the  truth 
of  it.  Other  gentlemen  united  the  two  facts,  and  were 
.  ready  to  suppose  them  connected.  I  remarked,  that  if 
'  England  had  really  interfered,  which  appeared  to  me  in- 
credible, it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  it  would  have  been 
either  in  the  line  of  her  supposed  interest,  or  in  that  of  the 
king's  supposed  inclination ;  that  these  happened  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  if  money  were  remitted  from  that 
kingdom,  most  assuredly  it  would  be  to  support  the  fallin;^ 
interest  of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detach  from  it 
any  force  whatever ;  in  such  a  case,  remittance  from 
Enrfland  might  go  to  Metz,  for  keeping  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  sent  to  Brest  to  corrupt  them, 
the  idea  of  which  was  grossly  absurd.  All  seemed  inclined 
to  admit  the  justness  of  this  remark,  but  they  adhered  to 
the  two  facts,  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might 
not,  be  connected.  At  this  dinner,  according  to  custom, 
most  of  the  deputies,  especially  the  younger  ones,  were 
dressed  aupolUsoii,  many  of  them  without  powder  in  their 
hair,  and  some  iu  boots ;  not  above  four  or  five  were  neatly 
dressed.  How  times  are  changed !  When  they  had  no- 
thing better  to  attend  to,  the  fashionable  Parisians  were 
correctness  itself,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  toUeite,  and 
were,  therefore,  thouglit  a  frivolous  people ;  but  now  they 
have  something  of  more  importance  than  dress  to  occupy 
them ;  and  the  light  airy  character  that  was  usually  given 
them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every  thing  in 
this  world  depends  on  government. 

The  13th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late 
last  night,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  on  two  accounts — 
one  to  get  at  the  baron  de  BL'senval,'  who  is  in  prison,  in 
order  to  hang  him ;  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  2/1  the 
pound.  They  eat  it  at  present  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two 
millions  a-year  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  they  demand  a  further  reduction.     However,  the  eor- 

'  The  B&roD  du  Beienval  with  the  Marquis  de  Fnrraa  and  UoDsienr, 

the  King's  brotlier,  was  accused  of  plotting  agaitiEt  the  conatitutina. 
BtiHentnl  obtained  liis  liberty,  bnt  Fuvraa  was  Pieculed.  The  Khema 
wua  to  ]ilace  the  Icing  at  the  head  of  Ha  HtiDj  at  P^ronne. 
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rent  discourse  is,  that  FftvraB,  an  adventurer  alao  in  prison. 
must  be  hanged  to  satisfy  the  people ;  for  as  to  Besenval, 
the  Swiss  cantons  have  remonstrated  ao  firmly,  that  they 
will  not  dare  to  execute  him.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thousand  horse  and  foot 
are  now  patrolling  the  streets.  The  report  of  plots,  to 
carry  off  the  king,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one;  and  it  is 
said,  these  movements  of  the  people,  as  well  as  those  at 
Versailles,  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but 
instigated  by  the  aristocrats;  and  if  permitted  to  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove 
the  part  only  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  government. 
That  they  have  reason  to  be  alert  ia  undoubted;  for  thoi^h 
there  should  actually  he  no  plots  in  existence,  yet  there  is 
BO  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  such  a  probability  of 
their  being  formed,  that  supineness  would  probably  create 
them.  I  have  met  with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  who  is  come  from,  his  quarters,  and  who 
asserts,  that  his  whole  regiment,  ofBcera  and  men,  are  now 
at  the  king's  devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he 
called,  and  woiJd  execute  whatever  Le  ordered,  not  con- 
trary to  their  ancient  feelings ;  but  that  they  would  not 
have  been  inclined  to  be  ao  obedient  before  he  was  brought 
to  Paria ;  and  from  the  conversation  he  has  had  with  the 
ofiicerB  of  other  regiments,  he  beheves  that  the  some  spirit 
pervades  their  corps  also.  If  any  aerioua  plana  have  been 
tid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  king, 
and  their  execution  has  been,  or  shall  be  prevented, 
posterity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  information  of 
it  than  this  age.  Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  aovereigns, 
and  of  all  the  great  nobihty  in  Europe,  are  on  the  French 
revolution;  they  look  wiUi  amazement,  and  even  with 
terror,  upon  a  aituation  which  may  possibly  be  hereafter 
their  own  case ;  and  they  must  expect,  with  anxiety,  that 
Bome  attempts  will  be  made  to  reverse  an  example,  that 
will  not  want  copies,  whenever  the  period  is  favourable  to 
make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais  Koyal,  with  a  select 
party;  politicians  they  must  be,  if  they  are  Frenchmen. 
The  question  was  discuaaed,  Are  the  plots  and  conspiracies 
of  which  we  hear  ao  much  at  present,  real,  or  are  they  in- 
Tented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the 
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BpiritB  of  the  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themselTes 
to  aecure  the  gOTemmeut  on  its  new  foundation  irre- 
versibly ? 

The  14th.  Plots !  plots !— the  marquis  La  Fayette,  last 
night,  took  two  hundred  priaoneva  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
out  of  eleven  hundred  that  were  collected.  They  had 
powder  and  ball,  but  no  musquets.  Wlio  ?  and  what  are 
they  ?  ia  the  question ;  but  an  aiiewer  is  not  bo  easily  to 
be  had.  Brigand*,  according  to  some  accounts,  that  have 
collected  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpose  ;  people  from  Ver- 
sailles by  others;  Germans  by  a  third:  but  every  one 
would  make  you  believe,  they  are  au  appendix  to  a  plot  laid 
for  a  counter-revolution.  Eeports  are  so  various  and  con- 
tradictory, that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  them ; 
nor  credit  given  to  one-t«nth  of  what  is  asserted.  It  ia 
singular,  and  has  been  much  comment.ed  on,  that  La 
Fayette  would  not  trust  his  standing  troops,  as  they  may 
he  called,  that  is  the  eight  thousand  regularly  paid,  and  oi 
whom  the  French  guards  form  a  considerable  portion,  but 
he  took,  for  the  expedition,  the  bourgeoiee  only ;  which  has 
elated  the  latter  as  much  as  it  has  disgusted  the  former. 
The  moment  seems  big  with  events ;  there  is  an  anxiety, 
an  expectation,  an  uncertainty,  and  ausjiense  that  is  visible 
in  every  eye  one  meets ;  and  even  the  best  informed 
people,  and  the  least  liable  to  be  led  away  by  popular  re- 
ports, are  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  some 
unknown  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  rescue  the  king, 
and  overturn  the  National  Assembly.  Many  persons  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Dauphin  away,  without  endangering  them,  for 
which  attempt  the  Thuilleries  is  particularly  well  situated, 
provided  a  body  of  troops,  of  sufficient  force,  were  in 
readiness  to  receive  them.  In  such  a  case,  there  would  be 
a  civil  war,  which,  perhaps,  would  end  iu  despotism,  what- 
ever party  came  off  victorious;  consequently  such  an 
attempt,  or  plan,  could  not  originate  in  any  bosom  from 
true  patriotism.  If  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  passmutih 
of  my  time  in  good  company  at  Paris,  I  have  also  no  small 
trouble  in  turning  over  books,  MSS.  and  papers,  which  I 
cannot  see  in  England ;  this  employs  many  hours  a  day, 
with  what  1  borrow  from  the  night,  in  making  notes.     I 
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liave  procured  also  some  public  records,  the  copying  of 
which  demands  time.  He  who  wishes  to  give  a  good 
account  of  such  a  kingdom  as  France,  must  be  inde- 
fatigable in  the  search  of  materials;  for  let  him  collect 
with  all  the  care  possible,  yet  when  he  comes  to  sit 
down  coolly  to  the  examination  and  arrangement,  will 
find,  that  much  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  of  no  real 
consequence,  and  more,  possibly,  that  is  absolutely  use- 
less. 

The  15th.  To  the  Palais  Eoyal,  to  view  the  pictures  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,*  which  I  had  tried  once  or  twice  before 
to  do  in  vain.  The  collection  is  known  to  be  very  rich,  in 
pieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  ;  some  finished 
with  all  the  exquisite  attention  which  that  school  gave  to 
minute  expression.  But  it  is  a  genre  httle  interesting, 
when  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  artists  are  at  hand :  of 
these  the  collection  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  Eaphael, 
Hanibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Dominichino,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Veronese.  The  first  picture  in  the  collection,  and  one  of 
the  finest  that  ever  came  from  the  easel,  is  that  of  the 
three  Maries,  and  the  dead  Christ,  by  H.  Carracci ;  the 
powers  of  expression  cannot  go  further.  There  is  the  St. 
John  of  Eaphael,  the  same  picture  as  those  of  Florence  and 
Bologna ;  and  an  inimitable  Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  same 
great  master.  A  Venus  bathing,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Titian, 
Lucretia,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Leda,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
and  also  by  Tintoretto.  Mars  and  Venus,  and  several 
others,  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  naked  figure  of  a  woman, 
by  Bonieu,  a  French  painter,  now  living,  a  pleasing  piece. 
Some  noble  pictures,  by  Poussin  and  Le  Seur.  The  apart- 
ments must  disappoint  every  one : — I  did  not  see  one  good 
room,  and  all  inferior  to  the  rank  and  immense  fortune  of 
the  possessor,  certainly  the  first  subject  in  Europe.  Dine 
at  the  duke  of  Liancourt's :  among  the  company  was  Mons. 
de  Bougainville,*  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  agreeable 
as  well  as  sensible ;  the  count  de  Castellane,  and  the  count 

*  This  rich  collection  was  afterwards  dispersed  throughout  Europe. 

«  Bougainville,  Louis  Antoine  Comte  de  (1729-181 1).  The  discorerer 
of  the  Samoan  group,  or  Nayigator's  Islands,  was  as  famous  in  his  own 
country  as  Cook  in  our  own.  His  "  Description  d'un  Toyage  au  tour  du 
Monde,"  was  published  in  177 1-2 • 
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de  Montmorenoi,  two  young  legislatora,  ae  enrage»  as  if 
their  names  were  only  Bernave  or  Rabeau.  In  some  allu- 
aiona  to  the  constitution  of  England,  I  found  they  hold  it 
very  cheap,  in  regard  to  political  liberty.  The  ideas  of  the 
moment,  relative  to  plots  and  conspiracies  were  discusBeil, 
bat  they  seemed  very  generally  to  agree,  that,  however  the 
constitution  might,  by  such  means,  be  delayed,  it  was  now 
absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  At  night 
to  the  national  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Boyal, 
a  bmlding  in  the  gardens,  or  area,  of  that  palace,  the  most 
whimsical  and  eipensive  folly  that  is  easily  to  be  imagined: 
it  is  a  large  ball  room,  sunk  half  its  height  under  ground  ; 
and,  as  if  this  circumstance  were  not  sufficiently  adapted 
to  make  it  damp  enough,  a  garden  is  planted  on  the  roof, 
and  a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  spirting  jefs  Seau,  have  undoubtedly  made  it 
a  dehdouH  place,  for  a  winter's  entertainment.  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  gew-gaw  building,  the  project  of  some  of  the 
duke  of  Orlean's  friends,  I  suppose,  and  executed  at  hiaei- 
pence,  would  have  established  an  English  farm,  with  all 
its  principles,  buildings,  live  stock,  tools,  and  crops,  on  a 
scale  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  first  sovereign  of 
Europe  ;  for  it  would  have  converted  five  thousand  arpents 
of  desert  into  a  garden.  As  to  the  result  of  the  mode  that 
has  been  pursued,  of  investing  such  a  capital,  I  know  no 
epithet  equal  to  its  merits.  It  is  meant  to  be  concert,  ball, 
(joffee,  and  billiard  room,  with  shops,  Ac.  designed  to  be 
something  in  the  style  of  the  amusements  of  our  Pantheon. 
There  were  music  and  singing  to  night,  but  the  room  being 
almost  empty,  it  was,  on  the   whole,  equally  cold  and 

The  16th.  The  idea  of  plots  and  conspiracies  has  come 
to  such  a  height  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volution. The  disgust  that  spreads  every  day  at  their 
transactions,  arises  more  from  the  king's  situation  than 
from  any  other  circumstance.  They  cannot,  after  the 
scenes  that  have  passed,  venture  to  set  him  at  liberty  be- 
fore the  constitution  is  finished ;  and  they  dread,  at  the 
same  time,  a  change  working  in  his  favour  in  the  minds  of 
the  people :  in  this  dilemma,  a  plan  is  laid  for  persuading 
his  majesty  to  go  suddenly  to  the  National  Assembly,  and. 
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in  a  speech,  to  declare  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
proceedings,  and  to  consider  hunself  as  at  the  head  of  the 
reyolntion,  in  terms  so  couched,  as  to  take  awaj  all  idea 
or  pretence  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  confinement  or 
coercion.  This  is  at  present  a  fe,voiirite  plan;  the  only 
difficulty  will  be,  to  persuade  the  king  to  take  a  step  that 
will  apparently  preclude  him  from  whatever  turn  or  ad- 
vantage the  general  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  in 
his  favour ;  for,  after  such  a  measure,  he  will  have  reason 
to  expect  that  his  friends  will  second  the  views  of  the 
democratical  party,  from  an  absolute  despair  of  any  other 
principles  becoming  efficient  It  is  thought  probable,  that 
this  scheme  will  be  brought  about ;  and  if  it  is,  it  will  do 
more  to  ease  their  apprehensions  of  any  attempts  than  any 
other  plan.  I  have  been  amoi^  the  booksellers,  with  a 
catalogue  in  hand  to  collect  publications,  which,  unfor- 
tunately  for  my  purse,  I  find  I  must  have  on  various 
topics,  that  concern  the  present  state  of  France. — ^These 
are  now  every  day  so  numerous,  especially  on  the  subjects 
of  commerce,  colonies,  finances,  taxation,  deficit,  &c.  not  to 
speak  of  the  subject  immediately  of  the  revolution  itself, 
that  it  demands  many  hours  every  day  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.  The  collection 
the  duke  of  l2ancourt  has  made  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  notables, 
is  prodigious,  and  has  cost  many  hundred  louis  d'ors.  It 
is  uncommonly  complete,  and  will  hereafter  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  to  consult  on  abundance  of  curious  ques- 
tions. 

The  17th.  The  plan  I  mentioned  yesterday,  that  was 
proposed  to  the  king,  was  urged  in  vain :  his  majesty  re- 
ceived the  projwsition  in  such  a  manner  as  does  not  leave 
any  great  hope  of  the  scheme  being  executed ;  but  the 
marquis  La  Fayette  is  so  strenuous  for  its  being  brought 
about,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  abandoned ;  but  proposed 
again  at  a  more  favourable  moment.  The  royalists,  who 
know  of  this  plan  (for  the  public  have  it  not),  are  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  its  failing.  The  refusal  is  attributed  to 
the  Queen.  Another  circumstance,  which  gives  great  dis- 
quiet at  present  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  are  the 
accounts  daily  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of 
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the  diatresB,  and  even  starving  coadition  of  the  manufao- 
tnrers,  artiBts,'  aad  sailors,  which  grow  more  and  more 
serious,  and  must  mate  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  revolution  so  much  the  more  alarming  and  dangerous. 
.  The  onlj  branch  of  industry  in  the  kingdom,  that  remains 
I  fiouriahiug,  is  the  trade  to  the  sugar-colonies ;  and  the 
scheme  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  or  at  least  of  patting 
an  end  to  importing  them,  which  they  borrowed  from 
England,  has  thrown  Nantes,  Havre,  Marseilles.  Eourdeaux, 
and  all  other  places  connected  secondarily  with  that  ci 
men;e,  into  the  utmost  agitation.  The  count  de  Mirabeau 
says  pnbHcly,  that  he  is  sure  of  carrying  the  vote  to  put  a 
end  to  negro  slavery — it  is  very  much  the  conversation  at 
present,  and  principally  amongst  the  leaders,  who  say,  that 
ae  the  revolution  was  founded  on  philosophy,  and  supported 
by  metaphysics,  such  a  plan  c?aiiiiot  but  be  congenial.  But 
surely  trade  depends  on  practice  much  more  than  on  theory; 
and  the  planters  and  merchants,  who  come  to  Paris  to  op- 
pose the  scheme,  are  better  prepared  to  shew  the  impor- 
tance of  their  commerce,  than  to  reason  philoaophically  o 
the  demerits  of  slavery.  Many  pubUcations  Lave  appeared 
on  the  subject — some  deserving  attention. 

The  18th.  At  the  duke  of  Liaucourt's  dinner,  to-day, 
meet  the  marquis  de  Caeaux,  the  author  of  the  mechanism 
of  societies ;  notwithstanding  all  the  warmth,  and  even  fire 
of  argument,  and  vivacity  of  manner  and  compoaitioi 
which  his  writings  are  remarkable,  he  is  perfectly  mild  and 
placid  in  conversation,  with  little  of  that  effervescence  one 
would  look  for  from  his  books.  There  was  a  remarkable 
assertion  made  to-day,  at  table,  by  the  count  de  Marguerite, 
before  near  thirty  deputies  ;  speaking  of  the  determination 
on  the  Toulon  busineas,'  he  said,  it  was  openly  supported 
by  deputies,  under  the  avowal  that  more  insurrections  w 

'  Our  anthor's  use  of  this  word  is  now  obsolele. 

"  How  to  build  abips  B.tid  dreadful  ordnance  cnst, 
Instcuct  tlie  artist  and  reward  their  haste," 


■  A.  sedition  that  brnke  out  Dec.  1,  1789.  The  Count  Albeit  de 
liiom,  and  other  officei^,  were  thrown  into  prison,  acoused  of  insulUng 
(he  Garde  Nstionale.     Bee  Le  Mmiieur,  Dei;.  11,  1789. 
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necessary.  I  looked  roiind  the  table,  especting  some  de- 
cmve  answer  to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find 
that  no  one  replied  a  word.  Mona.  Volney,  the  traveller, 
after  a  pause  of  some  moments,  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  Toulon  had  acted  right,  and  were  justifiable 
in  what  they  had  done.  The  history  of  thie  Toulon  buBi- 
neas  is  known  to  all  the  world.  This  count  de  Marguerite 
has  a  tetS  dare  and  a  steady  conduct — it  may  be  beliered 
tliat  he  is  not  an  enragi.  At  dinner,  M.  Biin,  deputy  from 
Spain,  mentioning  the  conduct  of  the  revolution  club  at  the 
Jacobins,  said,  we  have  given  you  a  good  president ;  and 
then  asked  the  count  why  he  did  not  come  among  them  ? 
He  answered,  Je  me  trowee  kearevx  en  veritS  de  n'avoir 
jamais  etS  cPaueune  toeieU  politique  pwrtieidihre  ;  je  pense 
que  mea  foTietione  gont  publiquee,  ef  ^'elles  pev/eent  aisement 
ee  remplir  gems  asgociatiofis  pariiculieres.  He  got  no  reply 
here.— At  night,  Mons.  Decretot,  and  Mons.  Blin,  carried 
me  to  the  revolution  club  at  the  Jacobins ;  the  room  where 
they  assemble,  is  that  in  which  the  famous  league  was 
signed,  as  it  has  been  observed  above.  There  were  above 
one  hundred  deputies  present,  ■with  a  president  in  the 
chair  ;  I  was  handed  to  him,  and  announced  as  the  author 
of  the  Ariihmetique  PolUigiie  ;  the  president  standing  up, 
repeated  my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there 

were  any  objections None ;  and  this  is  all  the  ceremony, 

not  merely  of  an  introduction,  but  an  election :  for  I  was 
told,  that  now  I  was  free  to  be  present  when  I  pleased, 
being  a  foreigner.  Ten  or  a  dozen  other  elections  were 
made.  In  this  club,  the  business  that  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  National  Afisembly  is  regularly  debated ;  the 
motions  are  read,  that  are  intended  to  be  made  there,  and 
rejected  or  corrected  and  approved.  When  these  have 
been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party  are  engaged  to  sup- 
port them.  Flans  of  conduct  are  there  determined ;  proper 
persons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  presidents 
of  the  Assembly  named.  And  I  may  add,  that  such  is 
the  majority  of  numbers,  that  whatever  passes  in  this 
club,  is  almost  sure  to  pass  in  the  Assembly.  In  the 
evening  at  the  dutehess  d'Anville's,  in  whose  house  I  never 
failed  of  spending  ray  time  agreeably. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  circumstances  of  travelling 
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into  otlier  oountries,  ia  the  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
,'  difierenoe  of  customs  amoBget  difiereat  nationa  in  the 
common  ooourrenc«a  of  life.  In  the  art  of  living,  the 
French  have  generally  been  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  Enrope, 
to  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  and  their  mannera 
have  been  accordingly  mere  imitated,  and  their  cuBtoms 
more  adopted  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Of  their 
cookery,  there  is  but  one  opinion ;  for  eveiy  man  in  En- 
rope,  that  can  afford  a  great  table,  either  keeps  a  French 
cook,  or  one  instructed  in  the  same  manner.  That  it  is 
far  beyond  our  own,  I  have  no  doubt  in  asserting.  We 
have  about  half  a  dozen  real  English  dishes,  that  exceed 
any  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met  with  in  Prance ;  by 
Enghsh  dishes  I  mean,  a  turbot  and  lobster  sauce — h^Ti? 
and  chicken — turtle — a  haunch  of  venison— a  turkey  and 
oystera-^and  after  these,  there  is  an  end  of  an  English 
table.  It  is  an  idle  prejudice,  to  class  roast  beef  among 
them ;  for  there  is  not  better  beef  in  the  world  than  at 
PoLria,  Large  handsome  pieces  were  almost  constantly  on 
the  considerable  tables  I  have  dined  at.  The  variety  grrem 
by  their  cooks,  to  the  eame  thing,  ia  afltonishing; ;  they 
dress  an  hundred  dishes  in  an  hundred  difEerent  ways,  and 
most  of  them  eicellent ;  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  have 
a  Bavouriness  and  flavour,  from  rich  saucea,  that  are  abso- 
lutely wanted  to  our  greens  boiled  in  water.  This  vaiiely 
is  not  striking,  in  the  comparison  of  a  great  table  in  France 
with  another  in  England  ;  but  it  ia  manifeat  in  an  instajit, 
between  the  tables  of  a  French  and  English  family  of 
small  fortune.  The  English  dinner,  of  a  joint  of  meat  and 
a  pudding,  as  it  is  called,  or  pot  luck,  with  a  neighbour,  is 
bad  luck  in  England;  the  same  fortune  in  France  gives, 
by  means  of  cookery  only,  at  least  four  dishes  to  one 
among  ue,  and  spreads  a  small  table  incomparably  better. 
A  regular  dessert  with  us  is  expected,  at  a  considerable 
table  only,  or  at  a  moderate  one,  when  a  formal  entertain- 
ment is  given ;  in  France  it  is  as  essential  to  the  smallest 
dinner  as  to  the  lai^st ;  if  it  consists  only  of  a  bunch  of 
dried  grapes,  or  an  apple,  it  will  be  as  regularly  served  as 
the  Houp.  I  have  met  with  persons  in  England,  who 
imagine  the  sobriety  of  a  French  table  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine  are  all  that  a  man 
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can  get  at  dinner ;  this  is  an  error ;  your  servant  mixes 
the  wine  and  water  in  what  proportion  you  please;  and 
large  bowls  of  clean  glasses  are  set  before  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  some  friends  of  the  family,  at  different 
parts  of  the  table,  for  serving  the  richer  and  rarer  sorts  of 
wines,  which  are  drunk  in  this  manner  freely  enough.  The 
whole  nation  are  scrupulously  neat  in  refusing  to  drink 
out  of  glasses  used  by  other  people.  At  the  house  of  a 
carpenter  or  blacksmith,  a  tumbler  is  set  to  every  cover. 
This  results  from  the  common  beverage  being  wine  and 
water ;  but  if  at  a  large  table,  as  in  England,  there  were 
porter,  beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
three  or  four  tumblers  or  goblets  to  stand  by  every  plate  ; 
and  equally  so  for  the  servants  to  keep  such  a  number 
separate  and  distinct.  In  table-linen,  they  are,  I  think, 
cleaner  and  wiser  than  the  English :  that  the  change  may 
be  incessant,  it  is  every  where  coarse.  The  idea  of  dining 
without  a  napkin  seems  ridiculous  to  a  Frenchman,  but  in 
England  we  dine  at  the  tables  of  people  of  tolerable  f  or- 
time,  without  them.  A  journeyman  carpenter  in  France 
has  his  napkin  as  regularly  as  his  fork ;  and  at  an  inn, 
the  fills  always  lays  a  clean  one  to  every  cover  that  is 
spread  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  lowest  order  of  pedestrian 
travellers.  The  expence  of  linen  in  England  is  enormous, 
from  its  fineness ;  surely  a  great  change  of  that  which  is 
coarse,  would  be  much  more  rational.  In  point  of  cleanli- 
ness, I  think  the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided ;  the 
French  are  cleaner  in  their  persons,  and  the  English  in 
their  houses  ;  I  speak  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  individuals  of  considerable  fortune.  A  hidet  in  France 
is  as  universally  in  every  apartment,  as  a  bason  to  wash 
your  hands,  which  is  a  trait  of  personal  cleanliness  I  wish 
more  common  in  England ;  on  the  other  hand  their  neces- 
sary houses  are  temples  of  abomination ;  and  the  practice 
of  spitting  about  a  room,  which  is  amongst  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  ranks,  is  detestable:  I  have  seen  a 
gentleman  spit  so  near  the  cloaths  of  a  dutchess,  that  I 
have  stared  at  his  unconcern.  In  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  stables,  the  English  far  exceed  the  French;  horses, 
grooms,  harness,  and  change  of  equipage ;  in  the  provinces 
you  see  cabriolets  undoubtedly  of  the  last  century;   an 
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Engliahman,  however  small  his  fortune  may  be,  will  not 
be  Been  in  a  carriage  of  the  fashion  of  forty  years  past;  if 
he  cannot  have  another,  he  flill  walk  on  foot.  It  is  not 
true  that  there  are  no  complete  equipages  at  Paris,  I  have 
seen  many ;  the  carnage,  horses,  harnesB,  and  attendance, 
without  fault  or  blemish ; — but  the  number  is  certainly 
very  much  inferior  to  what  are  seen  at  London.  English 
horses,  ^ooms,  and  carriages,  have  been  of  late  years 
largely  imported.  In  all  the  articles  of  the  fitting  np  and 
fumishing  houses,  including  those  of  all  ranks  in  the 
estimate,  the  English  have  made  advances  far  beyond  th^ 
ueighbours.  Mahogany  is  scarce  in  France,  but  the  nse 
gf  it  is  profuse  in  England.  Some  of  the  hotels  in  Pajig 
are  immense  in  size,  from,  a  circumstance  which  would 
give  me  a  good  opinion  of  the  people,  if  nothing  else  did, 
which  is  the  great  mixture  of  families.  When  the  eldest 
son  marries,  he  brings  his  wife  home  to  the  house  of  his 
father,  where  there  is  an  apartment  provided  for  them ; 
and  if  a  daughter  does  not  wed  an  eldest  son,  her  husband 
is  also  received  into  the  family,  in  the  same  way,  which 
mates  a  joyous  number  at  every  table.  This  camiot  alto- 
gether be  attributed  to  ceconomical  motives,  though  they 
certainly  influence  in  many  cases,  because  it  is  fotind  in 
families  possessing  the  first  properties  in  the  kingdom. 
It  does  with  French  manners  and  customs,  but  in  England 
it  is  sure  to  fail,  and  equally  so  amongst  all  ranks  of 
people :  may  we  not  conjecture,  with  a  great  probabiliiy 
of  truth,  that  the  nation  in  which  it  succeeds  is  therefore 
better  tempered  ?  Nothing  but  good  humour  can  render 
such  a  jumble  of  families  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable.  In 
dre^s  they  have  given  the  tofi  to  all  Europe  for  more  than 
a  century ;  but  this  is  not  among  any  but  the  highest  rank 
an  object  of  such  expence  as  in  England,  where  the  mass 
of  mankind  wear  much  better  things  (to  use  the  langua^ra 
of  common  conversation)  than  in  France:  this  struck  me 
more  amongst  ladies  who,  on  an  average  of  all  ranks,  do 
not  dress  at  one  half  of  the  expence  of  English  women. 
Volatility  and  changeablenesa  are  attributed  to  the  French 
as  national  characteristicbs, — but  in  the  case  of  dress  yriOi 
the  grossest  exaggeration.  Fashions  change  with  ten  times 
more  rapidity  in  England,  in  form,  colour,  and  assemblage  t 
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the  vicissitudes  of  every  part  of  dress  are  pliantastic  with 
us:  I  see  httle  of  this  in  France;  and  to  instance  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  gentlemens'  hair,  while  it  has  been 
varied  five  times  at  London,  it  has  remained  the  same  at 
Paris.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  make  them  a  happy 
people,  than  the  chearful  and  facile  pliancy  of  disposition 
with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of 
life :  this  they  possess  much  more  than  the  high  and  vola- 
tile spirits  which  have  been  attributed  to  them ;  one  ex- 
cellent consequence  is,  a  greater  exemption  from  the 
extravagance  of  living  beyond  their  fortunes,  than  is  met 
with  in  England.  In  the  highest  ranks  of  life,  there  are 
instances  in  all  countries ;  but  where  one  gentleman  of 
small  property,  in  the  provinces  of  France,  runs  out  his 
fortune,  there  are  ten  such  in  England  that  do  it.  In  the 
blended  idea  I  had  formed  of  the  French  character  from 
reading,  I  am  disappointed  from  three  circumstances, 
which  I  expected  to  find  predominant.  On  comparison 
with  the  English,  I  looked  for  great  talkativeness,  volatile 
spirits,  and  universal  politeness.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  are  not  so  talkative  as  the  English;  have  not 
equally  good  spirits,  and  are  not  a  jot  more  polite :  nor  do 
I  speak  of  certain  classes  of  people,  but  of  the  general 
mass.  I  think  them,  however,  incomparably  better  tem- 
pered ;  and  I  propose  it  as  a  question,  whether  good  temper 
be  not  more  reasonably  expected  under  an  arbitrary,  than 
under  a  free  government  ? 

The  19th.  My  last  day  in  Paris,  and,  therefore,  em- 
ployed in  waiting  on  my  friends,  to  take  leave ;  amongst 
whom,  the  duke  de  Liancourt  holds  the  first  place ;  a 
nobleman,  to  whose  uninterrupted,  polite,  and  friendly  ^Z 
offices  I  owe  the  agreeable  and  happy  hours  which  I  have 
passed  at  Paris,  and  whose  kindness  continued  so  much,  to 
the  last,  as  to  require  a  promise,  that  if  I  should  return  to 
France,  his  house,  either  in  town  or  country,  should  be  my 
home.  I  shall  not  omit  observing,  that  his  conduct  in  the 
revolution  has  been  direct  and  manly  from  the  very  be- 
ginning ;  his  rank,  family,  fortune,  and  situation  at  court, 
all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  first  subjects  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  upon  the  public  affairs  being  sufficiently  em- 
broiled, to  make  assemblies  of  the  nobility  necessary,  his 
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determination  to  render  himself  master  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  were  then  in  debate,  was  seconded  by  that 
attention ;  and  application  which  was  neceaaar;  in  a  period, 
ivhen  none  but  men  of  busineas  could  be  of  importance  in 
the  state.  From  the  first  assembHng  of  the  States  General, 
he  resolved  to  take  the  party  of  freedom  ;  and  would  hare 
joined  the  tiers  at  first,  lE  the  orders  of  his  constituents  had 
not  prevented  it ;  he  desired  them,  however,  either  to  con- 
sent to  that  step  or  to  elect  another  representative ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declared,  that  if 
ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  country  became  incompatible 
with  his  office  at  court,  he  would  resign  it ;  an  act  that  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  woidd  have  been  absurd,  after 
the  king  himself  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution.  By 
espousing  the  popular  cause,  he  acted  conformably  to  tha 
,  principles  of  aD  his  ancestors,  who  in  the  civil  wars  and 
,  confasions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  opposed 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court.  The  decisive  steps 
which  this  nobleman  took  at  Yersailles,  in  advising  t£e 
king.  &e.  &c.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  He  is,  un- 
doubtedly,  to  be  eeteemed  one  of  those  who  have  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  revolution,  but  he  has  been  in- 
variably guided  by  constitutional  motives  ;  forit  is  certain, 
that  he  has  be*n  as  mnch  averse  from  unnecessary  violence 
and  sanguinary  measures,  as  those  who  were  the  most 
attached  to  the  ancient  government. — With  my  excellent 
friend  Lazowski,  I  spent  my  last  evening ;  he  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  reside  upon  a  farm  in  France, 
and  I  enticing  him  to  quit  French  bustle  for  English  tran- 
quillity. 
■  The  20th^25th.  By  the  diligence  to  London,  where  I 
arrived  the  25th  ;  though  in  the  most  commodious  seat,  yet 
languishing  for  a  horse,  which,  after  all,  affords  the  best 
means  of  travelling.  Passing  from  the  first  company  of 
Fans  to  the  rabble  which  one  sometimes  meets  in  diUgcnces 
is  contrast  sufficient — but  the  idea  of  returning  to  England, 
to  my  family,  and  friends,  made  all  things  appear  smooth. 
—272  miles. 

The  30th.  To  Bradfield;  and  here  terminate,  I  hope, 
my  travels.  After  having  surveyed  the  agriculture  and 
political  resources  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  do  the  same 
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with  France,  was  certainly  a  great  object,  the  importance 
of  which  animated  me  to  the  attempt:  and  however 
pleasing  it  may  be  to  hope  for  the  ability  of  giving  a  better 
account  of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  has  ever  been 
laid  before  the  public,  yet  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  feel, 
at  present,  is  the  prospect  of  remaining,  for  the  future,  on 
a  farm,  in  that  calm  and  undisturbed  retirement,  which  is 
suitable  to  my  fortune,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  agreeable 
to  my  disposition. — 72  miles. 


ON  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  grosa  infamy  which  attended  letlTes  de  cachet  and 
the  Baatile,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
made  them  esteemed  in  England,  by  people  not  well  in- 
formed, as  the  moat  prominent  featuiea  of  the  despotism  o£ 
France.  They  were  certainly  carried  to  an  access  hardly 
credible ;  to  the  lei^h  of  being  sold,  with  blants,  to  be 
filled  up  with  names  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser ;  who  ' 
was  thus  able,  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenge,  to 
tear  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  hia  family,  and  bury  him  in 
Bi  dungeon,  where  he  would  esist  forgotten,  and  die  nn- 
■  IniDwn ! ' — ^But  such  escesses  could  not  be  c 


[  '  An  aneedotej  whiuh  I  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on, 
Trill  explain  the  proBigacy  of  gOTemmenl,  in  respect  to  those  arbitrarj 
unpriflonments.  Lord  Albemarle,  when  ambBssadDr  in  Fraace,  ibont 
the  year  176S,  Degotiating  the  filing  of  the  limits  of  tha  Amuricao 
colonieB,  which,  three  years  after,  produced  the  war,  calling  one  day  od 
the  minister  for  foreign  alfaire,  was  introdni^,  for  a  few  minutes,  into 
big  cabinet,  while  he  tinished  a  short  uoDvursalion  in  the  apartmeat  io 
which  he  nsnolly  received  those  who  conferred  witb  him.  As  his  lord- 
ship walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  u  very  small  room  (a  French 
cabinet  is  neier  a  large  one),  he  could  not  help  seeing  a  paper  lying  on 
the  table,  written  in  a  larg?  legible  hand,  and  cuntaioing  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Basiile,  in  which  the  first  name  waa  Gordon.  When 
the  minister  entered,  lord  Albemarle  apolo^zed  fijr  hia  involnntarily  nf- 
marking  the  paper ;  tha  other  replied,  that  it  was  not  of  the  least  con- 
sequence, for  they  made  no  secret  of  the  names.  Lord  A.  then  said, 
that  he  had  seen  the  name  of  Gordon  first  in  the  list,  and  he  begged  to 
know,  as  in  all  probability  the  person  of  this  name  was  a  British  subject, 
iin  wliat  accoani  he  had  been  put  into  the  Bastile.  The  minister  told 
him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  tbe  matter,  but  would  make  the  proper 
inquiries.  The  next  time  he  saw  lord  Albemarle,  he  informed  hun, 
that,  on  inquiring  into  the  case  of  Gordon,  ho  could  find  no  persoD  who 
could  give  hun  the  least  infannation ;  on  which  he  bad  Gordon  himself 

T  interrogated,  who  solemnly  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  (be  smallest  know- 

rhmd  b»D  confined  30  years ;  howeier,  added  the  minister,  T  ordered  him 
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countiy ;  and  they  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  froiu 
the  accession  of  the  preaent  King,  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and  middle  ranks,  could 
suffer  Tery  little  from  auch  engines,  and  ae  few  of  them  are 
objeeta  of  jealousy,  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  complain 
of,  it  is  not  probable  they  would  ever  have  been  brought  to 
taie  ajrma.  The  abuses  attending  the  levy  of  taxes  were 
heavy  and  universal.  The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into 
generalities,  with  an  intendant  at  the  headT  of  each,  into 
whose  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  was  delegated 
Eor  every  thing  escept  the  military  authority ;  but  particu- 
larly for  all  affairs  of  finance.  The  generalities  were  sab- 
divided  into  elections,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  etib-de- 
legui,  appointed  by  the  intendant.  The  rolls  of  the  tailU, 
capitation,  vifuitiSmeii,  and  other  taxes,  were  distributed 
among  diatricts,  parishes,  and  individuals,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  intendant,  who  could  exempt,  change,  add,  or 
diminish,  at  pleasure.  Such  an  enormous  power,  con- 
stantly acting,  and  from  which  no  man  was  free,  might  in 
the  nature  of  things,  degenerate  in  many  cases  into  abso- 
lute tyranny,  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  friends,  fte- 
quaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,  and  of  all 
his  sub-deiegah,  and  the  friends  of  these  friends,  to  a  long 
chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured  in  taxation  at  the 
expence  of  their  miserable  neighbours  ;  and  that  noblemen, 
in  favour  at  court,  to  whose  protection  the  intendant  him. 
self  would  naturally  look  up,  could  find  little  difficultj  in 
throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  on  others, 
without  a  similar  support.  Instances,  and  even  gross  ones, 
have  been  reported  to  me  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  made  me  shudder  at  the  oppression  to  which  numbers 
must  have  been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours  granted 
to  such  crooked  influence.  But,  without  recurring  to  such 
cases,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  poor  people 
paying  heavy  taxes,  from  which  the  nobUity  and  clergyl 
were  exempted  ?  A  cruel  a^ravation  of  their  misery,  to  see 
those  who  could  best  afford  to  pay,  exempted  because  able ! 
to  be  immediatelj  releeaed,  and  he  is  now  at  large.     !Jucb  ■  case  waou 
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— ^The  inrolments  for  the  militia,  which  the  cahiers  call  an 
injustice  wUhout  examj^le,^  were  another  dreadful  scourge  on 
the  peasantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted  from 
it,  occasioned  in  some  degree  that  mischievous  population, 
which  brought  beings  into  the  world,  in  order  for  little  else 
than  to  be  starved.  The  corvees,  or  police  of  the  roads, 
were  annually  the  ruin  of  many  himdreds  of  farmers ; 
more  than  300  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one 
vale  in  Loraine :  all  these  oppressions  fell  on  the  tiers  etat 
only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been  equally  exempted 
from  tailles,  militia,  and  corvees.  The  penal  code  of  finance 
makes  one  shudder  at  the  horrors  of  punishment  inade- 
quate to  the  crime.^  A  few  features  will  sufficiently  cha- 
racterize the  old  government  of  France. 

1.  Smugglers  of  salt,  armed  and  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  five,  in  Provence,  a  fine  of  500  liv.  and  nine  years 
gallies ; — in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  death, 

2.  Smugglers  armed,  assembled,  but  in  number  under 
five,  a  fine  of  300  liv.  and  three  years  gallies.  Second 
offence,  death, 

3.  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horses,  carts,  or 
boats ;  a  fine  o/3001iv.  ifnotjpaid,  three  years  gallies.  Second 
offence,  400  liv.  and  nine  years  gallies, — In  Dauphin^, 
second  offence,  gallies  for  life.  In  Provence,  ^i?e  years  gallies, 

4.  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  salt  on  their  backs,  and 
without  arms,  a  fine  o/200  liv.  and,  if  not  paid,  arefiogged 
and  branded.  Second  offence,  a  fine  of  300  liv.  and  six 
years  gallies, 

^  «  Nob.  Briey,"  p.  6,  &c.  &c. 

^  It  is  calculated  oy  a  writer  {"  Recherches  et  Consid.  par  M.  le  Baron 
de  Cormer^,"  torn.  ii.  p.  187)  very  well  informed  on  every  subject  of 
finance,  that,  upon  an  average,  there  were  annually  taken  up  and  sent 
to  prison  or  the  gaUies,  Men,  2340.  Women,  896.  Children,  201. 
Total,  3437.  300  of  these  to  the  gallies  (tom.  i.  p.  112).  The  salt  con- 
fiscated from  these  miserable  people  amounted  to  12,633  quintals,  which, 
at  the  mean  price  of  8  liv.  are,  ....         101,064  Uv. 


2772  lb.  of  salted  flesh,  at  lU/. 
1086  horses,  at  50  liv. 
52  carts,  at  150  liv.  • 

Fmes 

Seized  in  houses  • 


1,386 

54,300 

7,800 

63,207 

105,530 

323,287 
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^^V        5.  Women,  married  ajid  single,  smugglers,  first  c 

^H     a  fine  of  100  liv.     Second,  300  liv.     Third,  ^o?s«d,  and 

^^H     barmhed  the  kingdom  for  life.     Huebands  responsible  both  in 

^^H     fine  and  body. 

^^M         6,  Children  smugglera,  the   same  aa  women. — Fathere 

^^B     find  mothers  responsible  ;  and  for  defect  of  payment  flogged. 

^^H  7.  Nohlea,  if  smugglers,  deprived  of  their  nobility  ;  and 

^^H     their  houses  rased  to  the  ground. 

^^1  8.  Anj  peTBODs  in  emploTment  (I  suppose  in  the  salt- 

^^B     works  or  the  revenue),  if  emugglera,  death.     And  aocb 

^^V      OS  assist  in  the  theft  of  salt  in  the  transport,  hanged. 

^^r  9.  Soldiers  smuggling,  with  arms,  ure  hanged;  without 

^H       arms,  gaUiesfor  life. 

^^m  10.  Buving  smuggled  salt  to  resell  it,  the  same  punish- 

^^H      ments  as  for  smuggling. 

^^H  11.  Persons  in  the  salt  employmentB,  empowered  if  two, 

^^H     or  one  with  two  witnesses,  to  enter  and  examine  houses  even  of 

^^f     the  privileged  orders. 

12.  Ail  famihes,  and  persons  liable  to  the  taille,  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Grandes  Oabetles  inrolled,  and  their  coq- 
Bumption  of  aalt  for  the  pot  <md  ta^ere  (that  ia  the  daily 

■  conaumption,  exclusive  of  salting  meat,  &c.  &c.)  eBtim.ated 
at  71b.  a  bead  per  annum,  which  quantity  the;  are  forced 
to  buy  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  under  the  pain  of 
various  fines  according  to  the  case. 
The  Capitaineries  were  a  dreadful  scourge  on  all  the 
occupiers  of  land.  By  this  term,  is  to  be  understood  the 
paramountship  of  certain  districts,  granted  by  the  king,  to 
princes  of  the  blood,  by  which  they  were  put  in  possession 

I  of  the  property  of  all  game,  even  on  lauda  not  belonging  to 
them ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  on  manors  granted  long 
before  to  individuals ;  so  that  the  erecting  of  a  district  into 
a  capUaifieTie,  waa  an  annihilation  of  all  manorial  rights  to 
game  within  it.  This  was  a  trifling  business,  in  comparison 
to  other  circumstances  ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  preservation 
of  the  game  in  these  capitaineries,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
by  game  it  must  be  understood  whole  droves  of  wild  boars, 
and  herds  of  deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale,  but 
wandering,  at  pleasure,  over  the  whole  country,  to  the  de- 
structioQ  of  crops ;  and  to  the  peopling  of  the  galliea 
by  the  wretched  peasants,  who  presumed  to  kill  them,  in 
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order  to  save  that  food  which  was  to  support  their  helpless 
children.  The  game  in  the  capitainerie  of  Montceau,  in 
four  parishes  only,  did  mischief  to  the  amount  of  184,263 
liv.  per  annum. ^  No  wonder  then  that  we  should  find  the 
people  asking,  "  Nous  demandona  a  grand  cris  la  destruction 
des  capitaineries  &  celle  de  toute  aorte  de  gihier,'*^  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  demanding,  as  a  favour,  the  per- 
mission— **  JDe  nettoyer  sea  graina,  defaucher  lea  prea  artifi- 
ciela,  &  d^enlever  aea  chaumiea  aana  egard  pour  la  perdrix 
on  tout  autre  gibier*'^  Now,  an  English  reader  will 
scarcely  understand  it  without  being  told,  that  there  were 
numerous  edicts  for  preserving  the  game  which  prohibited 
weeding  and  hoeing,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be 
disturbed ;  steeping  seed,  lest  it  should  injure  the  game ; 
manuring  with  night  soil,  lest  the  flavour  of  the  partridges 
should  be  injured  by  feeding  on  the  corn  so  produced; 
mowing  hay,  &c.  before  a  certain  time,  so  late  as  to  spoil 
many  crops;  and  taking  away  the  stubble,  which  would 
deprive  the  birds  of  shelter.  The  tyranny  exercised  in 
these  capitaineriea,  which  extended  over  400  leagues  of 
country,  was  so  great,  that  many  cahiera  demanded  the 
utter  suppression  of  them.*  Such  were  the  exertions  of 
arbitrary  power  which  the  lower  orders  felt  directly  from 
the  royal  authority ;  but,  heavy  as  they  were,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  others,  suffered  circuitously  through  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  not  yet  more  oppressive? 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  complaints  made  in  the  cahiera 
under  this  head.  They  speak  of  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice in  the  manorial  courts,  as  comprizing  every  species  of 
despotism  :  the  districts  indeterminate — appeals  endless— 
irreconcileable  to  liberty  and  prosperity — and  irrevocably 
proscribed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public '^ — augmenting 
litigations — favouring  every  species   of  chicane — ruining 

^  "  Cahier  du  tiers  ^tat  de  Meaux,"  p.  49, 

2  *«  De  Mantes  "  and  "  Meulan,"  p.  38. 

3  Ibid.  p.  40.— Also  "  Nob.  &  Tiers  Etat  de  Peronne,"  p.  42.  "De 
Trois  ordres  de  Monfort,"  p.  28. 

*  "  Clerg^  de  Provins  &  Montereau,"  p.  35.—"  Clerg^  de  Paris," 
p.  25.—"  Clerg^  de  Mantes  &  Meulan,"  pp.  45, 46.—"  Clerg^  de  Laon," 
p.  11.— "Nob.  de  Nemours," p.  17.— **Nob.  de  Paris,"  p.  22.— «*Nob. 
d* Arras,"  p.  29. 

*  "  Rennes,"  art.  12. 
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tlio  partieB — not  only  by  enormoas  eipenccs  c 
petty  objects,  but  by  a  dreadful  loss  of  time.  The  judges 
commoiily  ignorant  pretenders,  who  bold  tbeir  courts  in 
eabareta,  and  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  aeigneurs,  in 
uon83quenc«  of  their  feudal  powers.  They  are  "  veicaiiatu 
qui  sOTii  le  plug  grand  jUav.  dea  peuplee.' — Eselavage  affix- 
gearU.' — Ce  regime  desaeireuge.' — That  the  feodaliie  be  for 
ever  aboliahed.  The  countryman  is  tyrajinically  enslaved 
by  it.  Filed  and  heavy  rents;  veiatious  processes  to 
secure  them;  appreciated  unjustly  to  augment:  rents, 
solidaires,  and  revenehablet ;  rents,  ehSantet,  and  levantet, 
fumagea.  Pines  at  every  change  of  the  property,  in  the 
direct  as  well  as  collateral  line ;  feudal  redemption  (re- 
traite)  ;  fiaea  on  sale,  to  the  8th  and  even  the  6th  penny; 
redemptions  (raahait)  injurious  in  their  origin,  and  still 
more  so  in  their  ertension ;  hoMalite  of  the  niill,'  of  the 
oven,  and  of  the  wine  and  cyder-presa  ;  etmieea  by  custom  ; 
corveie  by  usage  of  the  fief ;  corveet  established  by  unjust 
decrees;  corveie  arbitrary,  and  even  phantaatical j  servi- 
tudes ;  prettatione,  extravagant  and  burthenaome :  collec- 
tioQB  by  assesBinents  iocoUectible ;  <M)eux,  minus,  imprmitee- 
menB;  litigations  ruinous  and  without  end:  the  rod  of 
scigneural  finance  for  ever  shaken  over  our  beads ;  vexation, 
ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  destructive  servitude,  under 
which  the  peasants,  almost  on  a  level  with  Palish  slaves, 
can  never  but  be  miserable,  vile,  and  oppressed.'  They 
demand  also,  that  the  use  of  band-mills  be  free ;  and  hope 
that  posterity  if  possible,  may  be  ignorant  that  feudal 
tyranny  in  Breta^ne,  armed  with  the  judidal  power,  has 
not  blushed  even  in  these  times,  at  breaking  hand-millB, 
and  at  selling  annually  to  the  miserable,  the  faculty  of 

'  "  Novernois,"  art,  43. 

'  "  Tieni  Elat  de  Vanoes,"  p.  24. 

'  "-  T.  Etat  Clermont  Ferranil,"  ji.  SI. 

•  "  T,  Etat  Auxerre,"  art.  6. 

*  By  thU  liorrible  law,  the  pisjple  are  bounil  lo  grind  thfir  com  at 
ilie  mill  of  tbe  seigneur  only ;  to  press  their  grapes  at  hU  presa  only ; 
and  to  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven ;  by  which  means  the  bread  is  often 
spoiled,  and  more  especially  nine,  sinw  in  Champagne  those  grapes 
vrhiob.  pressed  immediately,  would  make  white  wine,  will,  by  wkiliiig 
for  the  press,  which  often  happens,  make  red  wine  only. 

Whilst  the  guest  or  a  Vendean  gentleman  ia   187G, 
(Tendte),  1  taw  one  of  these  seigneunal  mills.— Ed, 
^  "TWt  Etal  de  Rennes,"  p,  153. 
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bruising  between  two  stones  a  measure  of  buck- wheat  or 
barley.^  The  very  terms  of  these  complaints  are  unknown 
in  England,  and  consequently  untranslatable:  they  have 
probably  arisen  long  since  the  feudal  system  ceased  in  this 
kingdom.  What  are  these  tortures  of  the  peasantry  in 
Bretagne,  which  they  call  chevauches,^  quintaines,  soule,  saut 
de  poissoriy  baiser  de  mariees  ;^  chansons;  transporte  d'oeuf 
8ur  un  charette ;  silence  des  grenouUles  ;*  corvee  a  misericorde ; 
milods ;  leide ;  cowponage ;  ca/rtelage ;  harage  ;*  fouage  ;• 
marechausse  ;  hanvin  p  ban  d*adut ;  trovsses ;  gelinage ;  cu 
verage;  taillabilite;  vingtain;^  sterlage;  bordelage ;^  minage ;^^ 
ban  de  vendanges;  droit  d^accapte}^  In  passing  through 
many  of  the  French  provinces,  I  was  struck  with  the 
various  and  heavy  complaints  of  the  farmers  and  little  pro- 
prietors of  the  feudal  grievances,  with  the  weight  of  which 
their  industry  was  burthened ;  but  I  could  not  then  con- 
ceive the  multiplicity  of  the  shackles  which  kept  them  poor 
and  depressed.  I  understood  it  better  afterwards,  from  the 
conversation  and  complaints  of  some  grand  seigneurs,  as 
the  revolution  advanced;  and  I  then  learned,  that  the 
principal  rental  of  many  estates  consisted  jin  services  and 
feudal  tenures;  by  the  baneful  influence  of  which  the 
industry  of  the  people  was  almost  exterminated.  In  regard 
to  the  oppressions  of  the  clergy,  as  to  tythes,  I  must  do 


1  •«Reime8,*'p.  57. 

^  Chevauchts,  obligation  substituted  for  the  eorvie  during  royal 
progi'esses. 

^  See,  concerning  the  horrible  privilege  of  la  "^farquette,  M.  Henri 
Martin's  "  Histoire  de  la  France,'*  toI.  5,  ^claircissemens.  The  right 
alluded  to  by  Arthur  Young  had  existed  therefore  in  other  parts  of 
France. — Ed. 

*■  This  is  a  curious  article ;  when  the  lady  of  the  seigneur  lies  in,  the 
people  are  obliged  to  heat  the  waters  in  marshy  districts,  to  keep  the 
frogs  silent,  that  she  may  not  be  disturbed ;  this  duty,  a  very  oppressive 
one,  is  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine. 

^  Bardage^  a  kind  of  turnpike  duty.         '  Seigneurial  tax  upon  fires. 

"^  Seigneurial  right  of  selling  wine  exclusively  in  his  parish. 

"  ViThgtainey  seigneurial  right  to  the  twentieth  of  produce.  See  De 
Tocqueville's  Ancien  H^gime.     Appendix  for  Feudal  Rights. 

^  Bordelage,  seigneurial  right  of  the  Nivemais,  a  kind  of  legacy  duty. 
'^'^  Seigneurial  tax  upon  each  mine  or  half  s^tier  of  com  (Littre). 
11  «  Resume  des  catuers,"  torn.  iii.  pp.  316,  317. 
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^^^1  that  body  a  justice,  to  which,  a  cla,tui  cannot  he  laid  in 

^^^1  England.     Though  the  ecclesiastical  t-enth  was  levied  la 

^^H  France  more  sererely  thnji  usual  in  Italy,  yet  was  it  n 

^^H  exacted  with  such  horrid  greediness  as  is  at  present  the 

^^H  disgrace  of  England.     When  taken  in  kind,  no  such  thing 

^^H  was  known  in  aay  part  of  France,  where  I  made  inquiries, 

^^H  ae  a  tenth;  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even 

^^H  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.   And  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  > 

^^1  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay  any  thing  ;  thus  tumipB, 

^^P  cahbages,  clover,  chicoree,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  paid  nothing. 

^^  In  many  parts,  meadows  were  exempted.  Silk  worms  no- 
thing. OHves  in  some  places  paid— in  more  they  did  not. 
Cows  nothing.  Lambs  from  the  12th  to  the  2lBt.  WcK>l 
nothing. — Such  mildness,  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is 
absolutely  unknown  in  England,  But  mild  as  it  was,  the 
burthen  to  people  groaning  under  so  many  other  oppres- 
sions, united  to  render  their  situation  bo  bad  that  no  diange 

ll  could  he  for  the  worse.  But  these  were  not  all  the  evils  with 

1^^^  which  the  people  struggled.     The  administration  of  juetioe 

^^H  .-was  partial,  venal,  infamous.     I  have,  in  conversation  with 

^^1  many  very  sepsible  men,  in  different  parta  of  the  biagdomt 

^^^1  met  with  something  of  content  with  their  government,  in  > 

^^^H  all  other  respects  than  this  ;  hut  upon  the  question  of  ex- 

^^H  pecting  justice  to  be  really  and  fairly  administered,  erety 

^^H  one  confessed  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  looked  £or. 

^^H  The  conduct  of  the  parliaments  was  profligate  a.nd  atro- 

^^V  ciouB.     Upon  almost  every  cause  that  came  before  them, 

^^M  interest  was  openly  made  with  the  judges ;  and  woe  be- 

^^1  tided  the  man  who,  with  a  cause  to  support,  had  no  n 

^^H  of  conciliatiug  favour,  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  band&ome 

^^1  wife,  or  by  other  methods.     It  has  been  said,  by  many 

^^M  writers,  that  property  was  as  secure  under  the  old  govern' 

^^P  ment  of  France  as  it  is  in  England;   and  the  assertioD 

^H  might  possibly  be  true,  as  far  aa  any  violence  from  tha 

^H  King,  lus  ministers,  or  the  great  was  concerned :  but  for  all 

^H  that  mass  of  property,  which  comes  in  every  country  to  be 

^H  htigated  in   courts  of   justice,   there   was  not  even  tlio 

^H  shadow  of  security,  unless  the  parties  were  totally  and 

^H  equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honest ;  in  every 

^^K  other  case,  he  who  had  the  best  interest  with  the  jn^es, 

^^H  was    sure  to    be  the   winner.     To   reflecting  minds,  the 
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cruelty  and  abominable  practice  attending  such  courts  are 
sufficiently  apparent.  There  was  also  a  circumstance  in-the 
constitution  of  these  parliaments,  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land,  and  which,  under  such  a  government  as  that  of 
France,  must  be  considered  as  very  singular.  They  had 
th^  power,  and  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  issuing 
decrees,  without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  which  had 
the  force  of  laws  through  the  whole  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
and  of  all  other  laws,  these  were  sure  to  be  the  best  obeyed ; 
for  as  all  infringements  of  them  were  brought  before 
sovereign  courts,  composed  of  the  same  persons  who  had 
enacted  these  laws  (a  horrible  system  of  tyranny !)  they 
were  certain  of  being  punished  with  the  last  severity.  It 
must  appear  strange,  in  a  government  so  despotic  in  some 
respects  as  that  of  France,  to  see  the  parliaments  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  making  laws  without  the  King's  con- 
sent, and  even  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  The  English, 
whom  I  met  in  France  in  1789,  were  surprized  to  see  some 
of  these  bodies  issuing  arrets  against  the  export  of  corn  out 
out  of  the  provinces  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  at  the  same  time  that  the  King, 
through  the  organ  of  so  popular  a  minister  as  Mons. 
Necker,  was  decreeing  an  absolutely  free  transport  of  com 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  at  the  requisition  of  the 
National  Assembly  itself.  But  this  was  nothing  new ;  it 
was  their  common  practice.  The  parliament  of  Rouen 
passed  an  arret  against  killing  of  calves;  it  was  a  pre- 
posterous one,  and  opposed  by  administration ;  but  it  hSd 
its  full  force ;  and  had  a  butcher  dared  to  offend  against 
it,  he  would  have  found,  by  the  rigour  of  his  punishment, 
who  was  his  master.  Innoculation  was  favoured  by  the 
court  in  Louis  XV.'s  time ;  but  the  parliament  of  Paris 
passed  an  arret  against  it,  much  more  effective  in  prohibit- 
ing, than  the  favour  of  the  court  in  encouraging  that  prac- 
tice. Instances  are  innumerable,  and  I  may  remark,  that 
the  bigotry,  ignorance,  false  principles,  and  tyranny  of 
these  bodies  were  generally  conspicuous ;  and  that  the 
court  (taxation  excepted),  never  had  a  dispute  with  a 
parliament,  but  the  parliament  was  sure  to  be  wrong. 
Their  constitution,  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, was  so  truly  rotten,  that  the  members  sat  as  judges, 
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even  in  causes  o£  private  property,  in  which  they  were 
themselves  the  parties,  and  have,  in  this  capacity,  been 
guilty  i>£  oppreasiona  and  cruelties,  which  the  crown  haa 
rarely  dar^  to  attempt. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  excesses  of  the  people  on 
..their  taking  up  arms;  they  were  certainly  guilty  of  cruel- 
ties ;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  facts,  for  they  have  been  proved 
too  clearly  to  admit  of  a  doubt,    But  is  it  really  the  people 
to  whom   we   are   to   impute   the    whole  ? — Or  to    their' 
.oppressors  who   had  kept  them  so  long  in  a  state   of 
bondage?     He  who  choosea  to  be  served  by  slaves,  and  b/' 
ill-treated  slaves,  must  know  that  he  holds  both  hie  pro- 
perty and  life  by  a  tenure  far  different  from  those  wha 
prefer  the  service  of  well  treated  freemen;  and  he  vfho 
dines  to  the  music  of  groaning  sufferers,  must  not,  in  the 
moment  of  insurrection,  complain  that  his  da.ughterB  are 
ravished,  and  then  destroyed ;  and  that  his  sons'  throaty 
are  cut.     When  such  evils  happen,  they  surely  are  mora 
imputable  to  the  tyranny  of  the  master,  than  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  servant.  The  analogy  holds  with  the  French  peasants 
— the  murder  of  a  seigneur,  or  a  chateau  ii 
corded  in  every  newspaper ;  the  rank  of  the  person  who 
suffers,  attracts  notice ;  but  where  do  we  find  the  register 
of  that  seigneur's  oppressions  of  his  peasantry,  and  his  ex- 
actions of  feudal  services,  from  those  whose  children  were 
dying  around  them  for  want  of  bread  ? '    Where  do  we  find 
the  minutes  that  assigned  these  starving  wretches  to  some 
vile  petty-fogger,   to   be  fleeced   by  impositions,    and   a    : 
mockery  of  justice,  in  the  seigneural  courts  F     Who  gives    I 
us  the  awards  of  the  intondant  and  his  suh-deleguh,  which 
took  off  the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  laid  them  with 
accumulated  weight,  on  the  poor,  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  his  neighbours  ?   Who  has  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  i 
explaioing  all  the  ramifications  of  despotism,  regal,  aristo-l 
cratical,  and  ecclesiastical,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  thai 
people ;  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  most  distantl 
capillary  tubes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness?    In  theafrfl 
cases,  the  sufferers  are  too  ignoble  to  be  known;  and  thej 
mass  too  indiacrirainate  to  be  pitied.    But  should  a  phi]r>-l 
s,  book  i.  chap,  iiL  "  Such  >!»'■ 
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soplieT  feel  ajid  reaaoa  thus  ?  should  he  mistate  the  cause 
for  the  eSect  ?  and  giying  all  hia  pity  to  the  few,  feel  no 
compassion  for  the  many,  because  they  suffer  in  hia  eyes 
not  individually,  but  by  millions  ?  The  excesses  of  the 
people  cannot,  I  repeat,  be  justified ;  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  done  them  credit,  both  as  men  and  christians,  if  they 
had  poaaessed  their  new  acquired  power  with  moderation. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  populace  in  no  country 
€ver  use  power  with  moderation  ;  excesa  ia  inherent  in  their 
ag^egate  constitution ;  and  as  every  government  in  the 
world  inowa,  that  violence  infallibly  attends  power  in  such 
hands,  it  is  doubly  bound  in  common  sense,  and  for  common 
safety,  so  to  conduct  itself,  that  the  peopie  may  not  find  an 
interest  in  pubhc  confusions.  They  will  always  suffer  much 
and  long,  before  they  are  effectually  roused  ;  nothing,  there-  ; 
fore,  can  kindle  the  flame,  but  such  oppressions  of  some  - 
classes  or  order  in  the  society,  as  give  able  men  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seconding  the  general  mass ;  discontent  will  sooa  I 
diffuse  itself  around ;  and  if  the  government  take  not  warn- 
ing in  time,  it  is  aJone  answerable  for  all  the  burnings,  and  i 
plunderings,  and  devastation,  and  blood  that  follow.  The 
true  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  French  revolution,  must 
surely  be  gained,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
evils  of  the  old  government:  when  these  are  well  under- 
stood— and  when  the  extent  and  universahty  of  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  people  groaned — oppression  which 
bore  upon  them  from  every  quarter,  it  will  scarcely  be 
attempted  to  be  urged,  that  a  revolution  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  Not  one  oppos- 
ing voice '  can,  with  reason,  be  raised  against  this  assertion ; 

'  Mt,ay  opposing  loicea  have  been  raised;  butsoHtde  to  theircredil, 
tbat  I  leaie  the  pnEsage  as  it  wag  written  long  ago.  The  abuses  that 
are  rooted  in  all  the  old  goTemmeats  of  Europe,  give  such  numbers  of 
men  a  direct  interest  in  Eapporting,  cherishing,  nod  defending  abuses, 
that  no  wonder  ad»ocaWs  for  tyranny,  of  erery  species,  are  ibnnd  in 
every  country,  and  almoil  in  every  company.  What  a  moss  of  people, 
in  every  part  of  England,  are  some  way  or  other  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent representation  of  the  people,  tythes,  charters,  corporatiorB,  mono- 
polies, and  taxation !  and  not  merely  Ui  the  Ihings  themaelves,  bat  to 
all  the  abuses  attending  tbeia ;  and  how  many  are  there  who  derire 
their  profit  or  Iheir  conaidorution  in  life,  not  merely  from  such  institn- 
tioDB,  but  from  [he  erils  they  engender !  The  great  masB  of  the  people, 
I    howtver,  is  free  from  such  influence,  and  will  be  enlightened  by  degree»j 
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abuses  ought  certainly  to  be  corrected,  and  corrected  effec- 
■  tually :  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  establiabraent 
of  a  new  form  of  gOTernraent ;  whether  the  form  that  has 
been  adopted  were  the  beat,  ja  aBother  questioo  abBolutely 
distinct.  But  that  the  above-mentioned  detail  of  enonni- 
ties  practised  on  the  people  required  some  great  change  is 
sufficiently  apparent ;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  such  a 
list  of  detestable  oppressions,  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Tiers  Eiat  of  Nivernois,  who  hailed  the  approaching  day  of 
liberty,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  subject, 

'•  lies  plaintes  du  peuple  se  sont  long-terns  perdues  dans 
Teepace  immense  qui  le  s^pare  du  trone :  cette  classe  la 
plus  nombreuse  &  la  plus  interesaante  de  la  society ;  cette 
classe  qui  m^rite  lea  premiers  soiaa  du  gouyemement, 
puisqu'  elle  ahmente  toutea  les  autrea;  cette  classe  k  la- 
quelle  on  doit  &  lea  arts  ni^cessaires  a  la  vie,  &  ceui  qui  en 
emhellissent  le  coura;  cette  claase  enfin  qui  en  recueillent 
moiua  a  toujours  pay^  darantage,  pent  elle  aprea  tAnt  de 
ai&clea  d'oppreaaiou  &  de  mia^re  comjitflr  aujourdhui  sur 
im  Bort  plus  hoiireui  ff  Oe  seroit  pour  ainsi  dire  blasphemer 
rantorite  tutelaire  sous  laquelle  nous  vivona  que  d'^n  douter 
un  eeul  moment.  TJn  respect  aveugle  pour  lea  abua  ^tablis 
ou  par  la  violence  ouparla  superstition,  une  ignorance  pro- 
fonde  des  conditions  du  paete  aocial  voilk  ce  qui  a  per- 
pctue  juaq'  a  nous  la  servitude  dans  laquelle  ont  getni  nos 
p6rea.  Un  jour  plus  pur  eat  pr^a  d'eelorre :  le  roi  a  mani- 
feate  le  desir  de  trouver  des  sujets  capables  de  lui  dire  la 
T^rite ;  une  des  ses  loix,  I'edit  do  creation  des  asaemblees 
provindales  du  moi  de  Juin  1787,  annonce  que  le  voeu  le 
plus  pressant  de  son  cceur  sera  toujours  celui  qui  tendraau 
Boula^emeut  &  au  honheur  de  ses  peuples :  une  autre  loi 
qui  a  retenti  du  centre  du  Boyaome  a  ses  demierea  estr^ 
mit^s,  nous  a  promis  la  restitution  de  toua  nos  droits,  dont 
nouB  n'aviona  perdu,  &  dont  noua  ne  pouvions  perdre  que 
I'esercice  putsque  le  fond  de  cea  mSmea  droits  est  m- 
ali&able  &  imprescriptible.     Oaona  done  secouer  le  joug 

itBBiiredlj  they  will  find  ont,  in  ever/  coaacr;  uf  Eui-o))e,  tbat  by  oi 

binations,  on   f--    --------    -'  '-■- ^ —     -' — -■    - 
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des  anciennes  erreurs :  osons  dire  tout  ce  qui  est  vrai,  tout 
oe  qui  est  utile;  osons  r^clamer  les  droits  essentiels  & 
primitifs  de  rhomme :  la  raison,  T^quit^,  Popinion  g^n^rale, 
la  bienf  aisance  connue  de  notre  auguste  souverain  tout  con- 
cours  a  assurer  le  succ&s  de  nos  dol^ances." 

Having  seen  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of 
some  chaise  in  the  government,  let  us  next  briefly  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  the  revolution  on  the  principal  interests 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  respect  to  all  the  honours,  power,  and  profit  derived 
to  the  nobility  from  the  feudal  system,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
tent in  France  beyond  any  thing  known  in  England  since 
the  revolution,  or  long  parliament  of  1640,  aU  is  laid  in  the 
dust,  without  a  rag  or  remnant  being  spared :  ^  the  im- 
portance of  these,  both  in  influence  and  revenue,  was  so 
great,  that  the  result  is  all  but  ruin  to  numbers.  How- 
ever, as  these  properties  were  really  tyrannies ;  as  they 
rendered  the  possession  of  one  spot  of  land  ruinous  to  all 
round  it — and  equally  subversive  of  agriculture,  and  the 
common  rights  of  mankind,  the  utter  destruction  brought 
on  all  this  species  of  property,  does  not  ill  deserve  the 
epithet  they  are  so  fond  of  in  France  ;  it  is  a  real  regene- 
ration of  the  people  to  the  privileges  of  human  nature.  No 
man  of  common  feelings  can  regret  the  fall  of  all  of  that 
abominable  system,  which  made  a  whole  parish  slaves  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.    But  the  effects  of  the  revolution 

^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  orders  of  knighthood  were  at  first  pre- 
served ;  when  the  National  Assembly,  with  a  forbearance  that  did  them 
honour,  refused  to  abolish  those  orders,  because  personal,  of  merit,  and 
not  hereditary,  they  were  guilty  of  one  gross  error.  They  ought  imme- 
diately to  have  addressed  die  King,  to  institute  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood— ^Knights  of  the  plough.  There  are  doubtless  little  souls  that 
will  smile  at  this,  and  think  a  thistle,  a  garter,  or  an  eagle  more  signifi- 
cant, and  more  honourable ;  I  say  nothing  of  orders,  that  exceed  com- 
mon sense  and  common  chronology,  such  as  St.  Esprit,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Patrick,  leaving  them  to  such  as  venerate  most  what  they  least 
understand.  But  that  prince,  who  should  first  institute  this  order  of 
rural  merit,  will  reap  no  vulgar  honour :  Leopold,  whose  twenty  years, 
of  steady  and  well  earned  Tuscan  fame  gives  him  a  good  right  to  do  it 
with  propriety,  might,  as  Emperor,  institute  it  with  most  effect.  In 
him,  such  an  action  would  have  in  it  nothing  of  affectation.  But  I  had 
rather  the  plough  had  thus  been  honoured  by  a  free  assembly.  It 
would  have  been  a  trait,  that  marked  the  philosophy  of  a  new  age,  and 
a  new  system. 
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haye  gone  maeli  farther;  and  have  been  attended  with 
conHeqiiences  not  e<(uallj'  jnstifiable.  The  rents  of  laud. 
which  are  as  legal  under  the  new  g^ovemment  as  they  irere 
under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  regularity.  I  have 
been  lately  informed  (Augnst  1791),  on  authority  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  asHOciationa  among  tenantry,  to  a  great 
ajaonnt  and  eitent,  have  been  formed,  even  within  fifty 
miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent ;  saying,  in. 
direct  terms,  we  are  strong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and 
you  are  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  payment.  In  a 
country  where  such  things  are  possible,  property  of  every 
kind  it  must  he  allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  situation.  Tery 
evil  consequences  will  result  from  this ;  arrears  will  accu- 
mulate too  great  for  landlords  to  lose,  or  for  the  peasants 
to  pay,  who  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  rehsh  that  order 
and  legal  government,  which  must  necessarily  secure  these 
arrears  to  their  right  owners.  In  addition  to  all  the  rest, 
by  the  new  system  of  taxation,  there  is  laid  a  land-tax  of 
300  milhons,  or  not  to  exceed  4*.  in  the  pound  ;  but,  nnder 
the  old  government,  their  vingtiemes  did  not  amount  to  the 
BCTeDtlt  part  of  such  aa  impost.  Is  wbat«Yer  light,  theie- 
I  fore,  the  case  of  French  landlords  is  viewed,  it  wUl  appear, 
I  that  they  have  suffered  immensely  by  the  revolntion. — 
That  many  of  them  deserved  it,  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted,  since  we  see  their  cakiers  demanding  steadily, 
that  all  their  feudal  rights  should  be  confirmed ;  '  that  the 
carrying  of  arms  should  be  strictly  prohibited  to  every  body 
but  nohlemen :  ^  that  the  infamous  arrangements  of  the 
militia  should  remain  on  its  old  footing ; '  that  breakii^ 
up  wastes,  and  inclosing  commons,  should  be  prohibited : ' 
that  the  nobility  alone  should  be  eligible  to  enter  into 
the  army,  church,  &c. : "  that  lettret  de  cachet  should  con- 

'  "  Evreni,"  p.  3S, — "  Bourbonnoia,"  p.  14, — "Artoia,"  p,  22. — 
"Baffla,"  p.  8. — ''Nivernoig"  p.  7. — "Foilou,"  p,  13, — "  Saintongc," 
p.  5.—"  OrleaiH,"  p.  19.—"  ChBumonI,"  p.  7, 

■  "  Verniandois,  a  41. — "  Quesnoj,  p.  13.— "Sens,"  p.  2S,— 
"  ETreni,"  p.  36. — "Siianno,"  p.  17. — "  Bur  sar  Seine,"  p.  6. — "Beui- 
tita,"  p.  13. — "  Bagey,"  p.  34. — ''  Clennont  Fersnd,"  p.  11. 

'  "  Ijinogsa,"  p.  39. 

'  ■' Cainbray/p.  18.— "  POnl  4  Mousaon,"  p.  38. 

*  "Lyon,"  p.  13. — "  ToBraine,"  p.  32. — ^' Angonmoia,"  p.  13. — 
**  Auxerrn,"  p.  13.    The  author  of  Ibe  "  Hislorical  Skelcli  of  the  French 
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tinue :  *  that  the  press  should  not  be  free :  *  and,  in  fine, 
that  there  should  be  no  free  com  trade.* 

To  the  clergy,  the  revolution  has  been  yet  more  fatal. 
One  word  wiU  dispatch  this  inquiry.  The  revolution  was 
a  decided  benefit  to  all  the  lower  clergy  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  it  was  destructive  of  aU  the  rest.  It  is  not  easy  to  know 
what  they  lost  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  the  national 
account  will  gain  on  the  other.  Mons.  Necker  calculates 
their  revenue  at  130,000,000  liv.  of  which  only  42,600.000 
liv.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  cures  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
wealth  has  been  much  exaggerated:  a  late  writer  says, 
they  possessed  half  the  kingdom.*  Their  number  was  as 
little  known  as  their  revenue ;  one  writer  makes  them 
400,000 : '  another  81,400 ; '  a  third  80,0007 

The  clergy  in  France  have  been  supposed,  by  many  persons 
in  England,  to  merit  their  fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy. 
But  the  idea  is  not  accurate :  that  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
possessed  of  very  great  revenues,  should  be  free  from  vice, 
would  be  improbable,  or  rather  impossible ;  but  they  pre- 
served, what  is  not  always  ^reserved  in  England,  an  exterior 
decency  of  behaviour.— JKie  did  not  find  among  them 
poachers  or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  spent  the  morning 
in  scampering  after  hounds,  dedicate  the  evening  to  the 
bottle,  and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  pidpit.^  Such  adver- 
tisements were  never  seen  in  France,  as  I  have  heard  of  in  1 
England : — Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  good  sporting  country,  ' 

Revolution,"  8yo.  1792,  says,  p.  68, "  the  worst  enemies  of  nobility  hare 
not  yet  brought  to  light  any  cakierfin  which  the  nobles  insisted  on  their 
exclusiye  right  to  military  preferments.'' — In  the  same  page,  this  gentle- 
roan  says,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Englishman  to  study  four  or  five 
hundred  cakiers.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  this  mistake,  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  examine  them  before  vnriting  on  the  revolution. 

^  '*  Vermandois,"  p.  23. — "  Chalons-sur-Mame,"  p.  6. — "  Gien,'*  p.  9. 

2  "  Cr^py,"  p.  10. 

»  "  St.  Quintm,"  p.  9. 

*  *'  De  FAutorit^  de  Montesquieu  dans  la  revolution  presente,"  8vo. 
1789,  p.  61. 

*  "Etats  G^neraux  oonvoqu^s,  par  Louis  XVI."  par  M,  Target, 
prem.  suite,  p.  7. 

»  "  Qu'est  ce-que  le  Tiers  Etat,"  3d  edit  par  M.  TAbb^  Sieyds.  8vo, 
p.  51. 

^  *' BibliothSque  de  Thomme  publique,"  par  M,  Condorcet,  &c. 
tom.  iii. 
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where  the  duty  is  light  and  the  neiyhhowrhood  convivial. 
The  proper  exercise  for  a  country  clei^yman,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  agriculture,  which  demauda  strength  and  activity 
— and  which,  vigoroualy  followed,  will  fatigue  enough  to 
give  ease  its  beat  relish.  A  sportsman  pajson  may  be,  as 
as  he  often  is  in  England,  a.  good  sort  of  man,  and  ait 
honest  fellow  ;  but  certainly  this  pursuit,  and  the  reaorting 
to  obscene  comedies,  and  kicking  their  heels  in  the  jig  of  an 
assembly,  are  not  the  occupations  for  which  we  can  suppose 
tythea  are  given. '  Whoever  will  give  any  attention  to  the 
demands  of  the  cJei^  in  their  aihiere,  will  see,  that  there 
wftB,  on  many  topics,  au  ill  spirit  in  that  body.  They 
maintain,  for  instance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought 
rather  to  be  restrained  than  extended : '  that  the  laws 
against  it  should  be  renewed  and  executed: '  that  admis- 
sion into  religious  orders  should  be,  as  formerly,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age : '  that  lettres  de  cachet  are  useful,  and  even 
necessary.'  They  sohcit  to  prohibit  all  diviaion  of  com- 
mons;'— to  revoke  the  edict  allowing  incloaurea  ; '  that 
the  export  of  com  be  not  allowed ; '  and  that  public  grana- 
ries be  established." 

The  ill  effecta  of  the  revolution  have  been  felt  more 
severely  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  than  by 
''  any  other  class  of  the  people.  The  rivabry  of  the  English 
fabrica  in  1787  and  1788,  was  strong  and  succeaBful;  and 
the  confuaiona  that  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  incomes  of  ao  many  land- 
lords, clergy,  and  men  in  public  employments ;  and  sneh 
numbers  fled  from  the  kingdom,  that  the  general  mass  of 
the  conBumption  of  national  fabrica  sunk  perhaps  three- 
fourths.  The  men,  whose  incomes  were  untouched,  lessened 
their  consumption  greatly,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 

'  Nothing  appears  so  ftcondalaus  to  oil  the  clergy  of  Europe,  aa  thur 

Ilirelhreo  in  England  dancing  at  public  aBEeioblies ;  and  a  bisliop's  Wf/* 
engaged  in  the  some  amusemenc,  seems  to  them  as  preposterous  ai  • 
bishop,  in  his  lawn  Bleeves,  following  the  same  dirersion  would  to  na. 
Probablj  botb  are  wrong. 


"  Santonge, 

p.  a-1 

DonrdoQ^rSeineand 

"  Ljon,"  p. 

Oise),  p.  6. 

p.2S 

"  Limoges," 

p.  22. 

"  "  Trojes,"  p.  1 

'.        '"Meti," 

p.  a. 

"  fouen,"  p 

»  "LaoD,"p.  11. 

— "Donrdun,"p 
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usBettled  state  of  things :  ilie  prospects  of  a.  civil  war, 
suggested  to  every  man,  tiiat  Lis  safety,  perhaps  Lis  future 
bread,  depended  on  the  money  which  he  could  hoard.  The 
inevitable  consequence,  vias  turning  absolutely  out  of  em- 
ployment immense  numbers  of  vorlonen.  I  haye,  in  the 
diary  of  the  journey,  noticed  the  misery  to  which  I  was  a 
witness  at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  &e.  and  by  intelli- 
gence, I  understood  that  it  was  still  worse  at  Kouen :  the 
fact  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  This  effect,  which  was  abso- 
lute death,  by  starving  many  thousands  of  families,  was  a 
result,  that,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been  avoided.  It 
flowed  only  from  carrjring  things  to  estremities— from 
driving  the  nobility  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  seizing,  instead 
of  regulating,  the  whole  regal  authorily.  These  violenceB 
were  not  necessary  to  liberty ;  they  even  destroyed  true' 
liberty,  by  giving  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  too 
great  a  degree,  to  Paris,  and  to  the  populace  of  every  town. 
The  effect  of  the  revolution,  to  the  small  proprietors  of 
the  kingdom,  must,  according  to  common  nature  of  events, 
be,  in  the  end,  remarkably  happy ;  and  had  the  new  go-~  ~ 
verament  adopted  any  principles  of  ttiiation,  eicept  thoae 
of  the  axonomUtM,  establishing  at  the  some  time  an  abeo> 
lute  freedom  in  the  business  of  inclosure,  and  in  the  police 
of  com,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  advantageouB, 
even  at  this  recent  period.  The  committee  of  imposts ' 
mention  (and  I  doubt  not  their  accuracy),  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  in  the  same  page  in  which  they  lament  the 
depression  of  every  other  brance  of  the  national  industiy. 
tJpou  a  moderate  calculation,  there  remained,  in  the  hands 
of  the  clasaes  depending  on  land,  on  the  account  of  taxes 
in  the  years  1789  and  1790,  at  least  300,000,000  liv. ;  the- 
execution  of  corvset  was  as  lax  as  the  payment  of  taxes. 
To  this  we  are  to  add  two  years'  tythe,  which  I  cannot 
estimate  at  less  than  300,000.000  Hv.'more.  The  abohtion 
of  all  feudal  rents,  and  payments  of  every  sort  during 
those  two  years,  could  not  be  less  than  100,000.000  liv. 
including  services.  But  all  these  articles,  great  as  they 
were,  amountiog  to  rear  800,000,000  liv,  were  leaa  thiin 
that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
lea  moyeos  da  panrvoir  anx 
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by  the  high  price  of  com  throughout  the  year  1789  ;  ft 
price  arising  almost  entirely  from  Mons.  Neeker'a  fine 
operatioaB  in  the  com  tra^ile,  as  it  has  beea  proved  a,t  lai^; 
it  is  true  there  is  a  deductiosto  be  made  on  a,ccouat  of  the 

lavoidable  dimiuution  of  consumption  in  every  article  of 
land  produce,  not  essentially  necessary  to  life  :  every  object 
of  luxury,  or  tending  to  it,  is  lessened  greatly.  But  after 
this  discount  is  allowed,  the  balance,  in  favour  of  the  little 
proprietor  farmers,  must  be  very  great.  The  benefit  of 
such  a  sum  being  added,  as  it  is  to  the  capital  of  husban- 
dry, needs  no  explanation.  Their  agriculture  must  be 
invigorated  by  such  wealth — by  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  its 
its  profesHora ;  by  the  destruction  of  its  innumerable 
shackles ;  and  even  by  the  distresses  of  other  employ- 
ments, occasioning  new  and  great  investments  of  capi^ 
in  land  :  and  these  leading  facts  will  appear  in  a  clearer 
light,  when  the  prodigious  division  of  liided  property  in 
France  is  well  considered ;  probably  half,  perhaps  two- 
thirds,  of  the  kingdom  are  in  the  possession  of  little  pro- 
prietors, who  paid  quit-rents,  and  feudal  duties,  for  the 
apota  they  farmed.  Such  men  oro  placed  at  once  in  com- 
parative affluence  ;  and  as  ease  is  thus  acquired  by  at  least 
half  the  kingdom,  it  must  not  be  set  down  as  a  point  of 
trifling  importance.  Should  France  escape  a  civil  war,  she 
will,  in  the  prosperity  of  these  men,  find  a  resource  which 
politicians  at  a  distance  do  not  calculate.  With  rents  the 
case  is  certainly  different ;  for,  beyond  all  doubt,  landlords 
will,  sooner  or  later,  avail  themselves  of  these  circum- 
stances, by  advancing  their  rents ;  acting  in  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other  country,  is  common ;  but  they  will  find  it 
impossible  to  deprive  the  tenantry  of  a  vast  advantage, 
necesBarily  flowing  from  their  emancipation. 

The  confusion,  which  has  since  arisen  in  the  finances, 
owing  almost  entirely  to  the  mode  of  tasation  adopted  by 
the  assembly,  his  had  the  effect  of  continuing  to  the  present 
moment  (1791),  a  freedom  from  all  impost  to  the  httle  pro- 
prietors, which,  however  dreadful  its  general  effects  on  the 
national  affairs,  has  tended  strongly  to  enrich  this  class. 

The  effects  of  the  revolution,  not  on  any  particular  claea 
of  cultivators,  but  on  agriculture  in  general,  is  with  me,  I 
must  fioufesB,  very  questionable  ;  I  see  no  benefits  flowing. 
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particularly  to  agricTilture  (liberty  applies  equally  to  all 
classes,  and  is  not  yet  sufficiently  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property),  ei^cept  the  case  of  tytbes ;  but  I  see 
the  rise  of  many  evils;  restrictions  and  prohibitions  on 
the  trade  of  com — a  varying  land-tax — and  impeded  in- 
closures,  are  mischiefs  on  principle,  that  may  have  a  gene- 
rative faculty;  and  will  prove  infinite  drawbacks  from  the 
prosperity,  which  certainly  was  attainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  assembly  will  reverse  this 
system  by  degrees ;  for,  if  it  is  not  reversed,  ageictjlttjee 

CANNOT   FLOTJBISH. 

The  effect  of  the  revolution,  on  the  public  revenue,  is  one 
great  point  on  which  Mons.  de  Calonne  lays  considerable 
stress ;  and  it  has  been  since  urged  in  France,  that  the  ruin 
of  30,000  families,  thrown  absolutely  out  of  employment, 
and  consequently  out  of  bread,  in  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
salt  and  tobacco  only,  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
spreading  universal  distress  and  misery.  The  public  re- 
venue sunk,  in  one  year,  175  millions:  this  was  not  a  loss 
of  that  sum ;  the  people  to  whom  assignats  were  paid  on 
that  account  lost  no  more  than  the  discount ;  the  loss, 
therefore,  to  the  people  to  whom  that  revenue  was  paid, 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent.*  But 
was  it  a  loss  to  the  miserable  subjects  who  formerly  paid 
those  taxes;  and  who  paid  them  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  at  the  expence  of  the  bread  out  of  their  children's 
mouths,  assessed  with  tyranny,  and  levied  in  blood.  Do 
they  feel  a  loss  in  having  175  millions  in  their  pockets  in 
1789,  more  than  they  had  in  1788  ?  and  in  possessing  other 
175  millions  more  in  1790,  and  the  inheritance  in  future? 
Is  not  such  a  change  ease,  wealth,  life,  and  animation  to 
those  classes,  who,  while  the  pens  of  political  satirista 
slander  all  innovations,  are  every  moment  reviving,  by  in- 
heriting from  that  revolution  something  which  the  old 
government  assuredly  did  not  give  ?  The  revenue  of  the 
clergy  may  be  called  the  revenue  of  the  public : — ^those  to 
whom  the  difference  between  the  present  payment  of  one 

^  Since  this  was  written,  assignats  fell  in  December  1791,  and 
January  1792,  to  34  to  38  per  cent,  paid  in  silver,  and  42  to  50  paid  in 
gold,  arising  from  ^reat  emissions ;  from  the  quantity  of  private  paper 
issued ;  from  forged  ones  being  common,  and  from  the  prospect  of  a  war. 
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^^H  huodred  attd  forty  milliotia,  and  the  old  tytlies 

^^H  ductdon.  of  all  revenue,  a,re,  beyond  doubt,  in  great  dietresB ; 

^^H  but  wiiat  say  the  farmers  throughout  the  kuigdom,  from 

^^H  whom  the  detestable  burthen  of  those  taxes  were  estorted? 

^^M  Do  not  they  find  their  culture  lightened,  their  industry 

^^M  freed,  their  products  their  ovfn  ?     Go  to  the  aristocratical 

^^V  l>ohtictan  at  Paxis,  or  at  London,  and  you  hear  only  of  the 

^V  ruia  of  Prance — go  to  the  cottage  of  the  metayer,  or  the 

^H  house  of  the  farmer,  and  demand  of  him  what  the  result 

^F  has  been — there  will  be    but  one  voice   from  C^ais  to 

I  Bayonne.  {^  tythes  were  to  be  at  one  stroke  abolished  in 
England,'  no  doubt  the  clergy  would  suffer,  but  would  not 

1  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  with  every  n 

on  it,  rise  with  a  vigour  never  before  experienced  ?  \ 


I 

I 


Ftjtube  Effects. 

It  would  betray  no  inconsiderable  presumption  to  at- 
tempt to  predict  what  will  be  the  event  of  the  revolution 
now  pasBing  in  Eraucej  I  am  not  so  imprudent.  But 
there  are  consideration  a  that  may  be  offered  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  love  to  speculate  on  future  events  better 
than  I  do.  There  are  three  apparent  benefits  in  an  aristo- 
cracy forming  the  part  of  a  constitution  ;  first,  the  fixed, 
consolidated,  and  hereditary  importance  of  the  great 
nobility,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  bar  to  the  dangerous 
pretensions,  and  illegal  views,  of  a  victorious  and  highly 
popular  king,  president,  or  leader.  Assembiiea,  so  elected, 
as  to  be  swayed  absolutely  by  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
would  frequently,  under  such  a  prince,  be  ready  to  grant 
him  much  more  than  a  well  constituted  aristocratic  senate. 
Secondly,  such  popular  assemblies,  as  I  liave  just  described, 
are  sometimes  led  to  adopt  decisions  too  hastily,  and  too 

'  It  is  KD  error  in  Fraiioe  to  suppose,  that  the  rerenue  of  the  chnroh 
ii  small  in  Rnglatid.  The  Koyat  Swietf  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  states 
that  revenue  at  210,000).  j  it  cannot  be  etatei)  at  less  than  five  milliona 
sterling,  "  Mem.  proaent^  par  la  S.  R.  d'Ag.  a  rAsBcmblSa  Nalionale," 
1789,  p.  5a. — One  of  the  greatest  ancl  wisest  men  we  have  In  England, 
persists  in  asserting  it  to  be  mtuih  lies  than  two  miliions,  From  very 
nutaerona  icquiries,  which  I  am  still  pursuing,  I  have  reasun  to  believe 
4hia  opinion  to  be  founded  on  insulEcienl  data. 
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imprudently;  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  wars  with 
neighbouring  nations ;  in  the  free  countries,  we  have  known 
the  commonalty  have  been  too  apt  to  call  lightly  for  them. 
An  aristocracy,  not  unduly  influenced  by  the  crown,  stands 
like  a  rock  against  such  phrenzies,  and  hath  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  encouragement  and  support  of  peaceable 
maxims.  The  remark  is  applicable  to  many  other  subjects, 
in  which  mature  deliberation  is  wanted  to  ballast  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  people.  I  always  suppose  the  aristocratic 
body  well  constituted,  upon  the  basis  of  a  sufficient  pro- 
perty, and  at  the  same  time  no  unlimited  power  in  the 
crown,  to  throw  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
same  scale,  which  is  the  case  in  England.  Thirdly,  what- 
ever benefits  may  arise  from  the  existence  of  an  executive 
power,  distinct  from  the  legislative,  must  absolutely  depend 
on  some  intermediate  and  independent  body  between  the 
people  and  the  executive  power.  Every  one  must  grant, 
that  if  there  be  no  such  body,  the  people  are  enabled,  when 
they  please,  to  annihilate  the  executive  authority, — and 
assign  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long  parliament,  to  com- 
mittees of  their  own  representatives ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  they  may  appear,  as  they  did  at  Versailles,  armed 
before  the  King,  and  insist  on  his  consent  to  any  proposi- 
tions they  bring  him :  in  these  cases,  the  seeming  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  distinct  executive  power  are  lost. 
And  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  such  a  constitution  as  the 
present  one  of  France,  the  kingly  office  can  be  put  down  as 
easily,  and  a  readily,  as  a  secretary  can  be  reprimanded  for 
a  false  entry  in  the  journals.  If  a  constitution  be  good,  all 
great  changes  in  it  should  be  esteemed  a  matter  of  great 
difficidty  and  hazard :  it  is  in  bad  ones  only  that  altera- 
tions should  not  be  looked  upon  in  a  formidable  light. 

That  these  circumstances  may  prove  advantages  in  an 
aristocratical  portion  of  a  legislature,  there  is  reason  to 
believe ;  the  inquiry  is,  whether  they  be  counter-balanced 
by  possible  or  probable  evils.  May  there  not  come  within 
this  description,  the  danger  of  an  aristocracy  uniting  with 
crown  against  the  people  ?  that  is  to  say,  influencing  by 
weight  of  property  and  power,  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
dependent — against  the  rest  of  the  people  who  are  inde- 
pendent ?    Do  we  not  see  this  to  be  very  much  the  case  in 
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England  at  this  nuiin«it  r  To  what  other  part  of  oar  con- 
ttitiition  is  it  imputable  that  we  have  been  in&uuoasly  in- 
vol»ed  in  perpetual  wars,  from  which  none  reap  any  bene- 
fit but  that  tribe  of  Termin  which  thrive  most  when  a 
sattun  moet  decUneB ;  contractors,  victuallerB,  paymaatera, 
stijck- jobbers,  and  money-scrivenera :  a  set  by  whom 
micisters  are  surrounded ;  and  in  favour  of  whom  whole 
classes  amongst  the  people  are  beggared  and  rmned.  Those 
who  will  assert  a  constitution  can  be  good'  which  aufCera 
these  thiiigs,  ought  at  least  to  agree,  that  such  &a  one  as 
would  not  BufEer  them  would  be  much  better.' 

If  an  aristocracy  have  thus  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, it  is  natural  to  inquire,  whether  the  French  natioo 
Iw  likely  to  establish  something  of  a  senate,  that  shall  have 
the  advantages  without  the  evils.  If  there  should  be  none, 
no  popular  representatives  will  ever  be  brought,  with  the 
consent  of  their  constituents,  to  give  up  a  power  in  their 
n  posHessiou  and  enjoyment.  It  is  experience  alone,  and 
ig  eiperience,  that  can  satisfy  the  doubts  which  every  one 
must  entertain  on  this  subject.  What  can  be  know,  ex- 
perimentally, of  a  government  which  has  not  stood  the 
limntof  unsuccessful  and  of  auecesaful  wars?  The  English 
constitutiou  has  stood  this  test, and  has  beenfound  deficient! 
or  rather,  as  far  as  this  test  can  decide  any  thing,  has  been 
proved  worthless  ;  since  in  a  single  century,  it  has  involved 

I  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  even  lolepable,  for  this  plaiu  reason,  audi 

tiiblie  extravngaiice  engendera  taxes  to  aii  amnunt  thai  will  Buooer  or 
iter  folYe  the  people  itilo  resistiinue.  which  is  always  the  dealnictiou  of 
It  culiatitution ;  and  Hurelj  that  must  be  admitted  bod,  which  carries  to 
lliD  most  oareleu  eje  Llie  seeds  of  its  own  deEtmction.  Two  himdroA 
and  forty  milliona  of  piiblie  debt  in  a  tentur]',  is  in  a  ratio  impossible  to 
h«  ■miporled;  ant)  therefore  evidently  ruinons. 

'  "The  diroci  power  of  the  king  of  England,"  says  Mr.  Bnrhe,  "  ii 
I'anaiderable.  Uis  Indirect  is  great  indeed.  When  was  it  that  a  king 
of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  make  him  respected,  conrt«d,  or  per- 
liapa  even  feared  in  every  state  in  Europe  ?  "  It  is  in  such  passages  as 
these,  that  this  elegant  writer  lays  himself  open  to  the  attacks,  for- 
inidable,  baoBiise  just,  of  men  who  have  not  an  hnndredth  part  of  hii 
(alenln.  Who  questions,  or  can  question,  the  power  of  b  prince  that  in 
|au  llinn  a  n?ntnry  has  expended  above  1000  millions,  and  iovolred  his 
people  in  a  debt  of  iW.  The  point  in  debare  is  nol  the  raiitaici  at 
l^  power,  bat  its  rxcesi.  Wbu  is  the  eonstitalion  that  generates  or  mlloiiB 
of  auoh  eipences  f  The  very  mischief  complained  of  ix  ber«  wnm^it 
into  ■  mant,  and  brought  in  aignment  to  prove  that  poison  is  sahuu^. 
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le  nation  in  a  debt  of  so  vast '  a  magnitude,  that  every 
tleasing  which  might  otherwise  have  been  perpetuated  is 
put  to  the  stake  ;  bo  that  if  tlie  nation  do  not  make  some 
change  in  its  constitution,  it  is  much  to  be  dreaded  that 
the  constitution  will  ruin  the  nation.  Where  practice  and 
experience  have  so  utterly  failed,  it  would  be  vaiu  to  reason 
from  theory :  and  especially  on  a  subject  on  which  a  very 
able  writer  has  seen  his  own  prediction,  so  totally  erro- 
.DeouB :  "  In  the  monarchical  atatee  of  Europe,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  form  of  properly  equal  government 
should  be  eatabhshed  for  many  ages ;  the  people,  in  general, 
.and  especially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs, 
even  when  they  are  oppressed  by  them."  ° 

In  regard  to  the  future  consequences  of  this  singular  re- 
Tolution,  as  an  example  to  other  nations,  there  can  be  no 
■doubt  but  the  spirit  which  haa  produced  it,  will,  sooner  or 
"later,  spread  throughout  Europe,  according  to  the  difEerent 
degrees  of  illumination  amongst  the  common  people ;  and 
it  will  prove  either  mischievous  or  beneficial,  in  proportion 
to  the  previous  flteps  taken  by  governments.  It  is  uaquea- 
tionably  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to 
every  class,  and  even  to  every  individual  of  a  modem  state ; 
the  great  line  of  division,  into  which  the  people  divides,  is, 
Ist,  those  that  have  property ;  and,  2d,  others  that  have 
none.  The  events  that  have  taken  place  in  France,  in 
many  respects,  have  been  subversive  of  property ;  and 
have  been  effected  by  the  lower  people,  in  direct  opposition 
<to  the  nominal  legislature  ;  yet  their  constitution  began  its 
■establishment  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  regularity, 
by  a  formal  election  of  representatives,  than  there  is  any 
probability  of  seeing  in  other  countries.  Eevolutions  will 
rthere  be  blown  up  from  riotous  mobs — from  the  miHtary 
«alled  out  to  quell  them,  but  refusing  obedience,  and  join- 
ing the  insurgents.  Such  a  flame,  spreading  rapidly 
jtuough  a  country,  must  prove  more  hostile,  andmore  fatal 

'  ThU  debt,  and  our  enormoua  tsxntian,  ori!  the  beat  BDswer  tbe 
National  Aesembly  gives  to  those  who  would  have  had  the  English 
governmeot,  with  all  its  l^ulcs  on  its  bead,  adopted  in  France  ;  nor  was 
it  wltboat  reosoD  said  by  a  popular  writer,  thst  u  government,  foriDed 
lite  the  English,  obtuins  more  ravenue  than  it  could  do,  either  by  direct 
-■ — ctiim,  orin  a  full  state  of  fireedom. 

Dr.  Priefltly'a  "  Lectures  on  Hist,"    4lo,     1788,  p.  917. 


I 
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to  property,  tlmn  tmy  thing  that  has  preTailed  in  Prance. 
The  probability  of  such  events,  every  one  must  allow  to  be 
not  inconsiderable ;  the  ruin  that  must  attend  them  cannot 
be  doubted;  for  they  would  tend  not  to  produce,  a  Uational 
AaB'embly,  and  a.  free  constitution,  but  an  universal  anarchy 
and  confusion.  The  first  attempt  towards  a  democracy  in 
England  would  be  the  common  people  demanding  an  admis- 
sion and  voice  in  the  vestries,  and  voting  to  themselves  what- 
erer  rates  they  thought  proper  to  appropriate;  which,  in 
fact,  would  be  an  agrarian  law.  Can  thei^  be  so  much  su- 
pineness  in  the  present  governments  of  Europe,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  old  principles  and  maxims  will  avail  any  longer  ? 
Can  such  ignorance  of  the  human  heart,  and  such  blindness 
to  the  natural  course  of  events  be  found,  as  the  plan  of  re- 
jecting all  innovations  lest  they  should  lead  to  greater  ? 
There  is  no  government  to  be  found,  that  does  not  depend, 
in  the  last  resort,  on  a  military  power ;  and  if  that  fail 
them,  ia  not  the  consequence  easily  seen  ?  A  new  policy 
must  either  be  adopted,  or  all  the  governments  we  bnow 
will  be  swept  from  their  very  foundations.  This  policy 
must  consist,  first,  in  making  it  the  interest,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  every  class  in  the  state,  except  those  absolutely 
without  property,'  to  support  the  estahfished  government; 
and  also  to  render  it  as  palatable,  as  the  security  of  pro- 
perty will  allow,  even  to  these ;  farther  than  this,  none  can 
loot ;  for  it  is  so  directly  the  interest  of  the  people,  irithoitt 
property,  to  divide  with  those  wko  have  it,  that  no  govern- 
ment can  be  established,  which  shall  give  the  poor  an 
equal  interest  in  it  with  the  rich ;' — the  visible  tangible  in- 

'  The  representalion  of  mere  population  ]'■  aa  gross  a  Tiolation  oF 
sense,  reason,  and  theory,  as  it  is  found  perniciona  io  practice ;  it  gives 
to  ignorance  to  govern  knowledge  ;  to  oncQUivatad  intellect  the  lead  of 
intelligence ;  to  savage  fon^e  the  guide  oF  law  and  justice ;  and  to  lolly 
the  goiemancc  of  wisdom.  Knowledge,  inlelfigence,  inlbnnation, 
learning,  aod  wisdom  ougliC  lo  govBrn  nations ;  and  these  are  all  found 
(O  reside  most  in  the  middle  classes  of  mankind  ;  weakened  bj  tbebabita 
and  pr^ndices  of  tks  greai,  and  stiHud  b;  tlie  ignorsnee  of  the  vnlgsr. 

^  Those  who  have  not  attended  much  to  French  aFTairs,  might  easily 
mistake  the  representation  of  territory  and  contribution  in  the  French 
constitution,  as  something  similar  to  what  I  contend  for — but  nothing  is 
more  remote ;  the  number  chosen  is  of  little  cunsequence,  white  perBons 
without  property  are  the  electors.  Yet  Mr.  Christie  says,  vol.  L 
jt   196,  lliat  pro|ierty  is  a  base  on  which  represent al ion  onght  to  bo 
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terest  of  the  poor  (if  I  may  use  the  expressions),  and  not 
the  ultimate  and  remote  which  they  will  never  voluntarily 
regard,  is  a  pwre  democracy,  and  a  consequent  division 
of  property,  tfie  sure  path  to  amarchy  and  despotism. 
The  means  of  making  a  government  respected  and  beloved 
are,  in  England,  obvious;  taxes  must  be  immensely  re- 
duced ;  assessments  on  malt,  leather,  candles,  soap,  salt, 
and  windows,  must  be  abolished  or  lightened ;  the  funding 
system,  the  parent  of  taxation,  annihilated  for  ever,  by 
taxing  the  interest  of  the  public  debt — ^the  constitution 
that  admits  a  debt,  carries  in  its  vitals  the  seeds  of  its  de- 
struction ;  tythes  ^  and  tests  abolished ;  the  representation 
of  parliament  reformed,  and  its  duration  shortened ;  not  to 
give  the  people,  without  property,  a  predoininancy,  but  to 
prevent  that  corruption,  in  which  our  debts  and  taj[£s  have 
originated;  the  utter  destruction  of  all  monopolies,  and, 
among  them,  of  all  charters  and  corporations  ;  game-made 
property,  and  belonging  to  the  possessor  of  one  acre,  as 
much  as  to  him  who  has  a  thousand ;  and,  lastiy,  the  laws, 
both  criminal  and  civil  to  be  thoroughly  reformed. — These 
circumstances  include  the  great  evils  of  the  British  consti- 

founded ;  and  it  is  plain  he  thinks  that  property  is  represented,  though 
the  representatives  of  the  property  are  elected  by  men  that  do  not  pos- 
sess a  shilling !  It  is  not  that  the  proprietors  of  property  should  have 
voices  in  the  election  proportioned  to  their  property,  but  that  men  who 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  plunder  or  division  of  property  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  power.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  modem 
legislation,  to  secure  property,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  freedom  to 
those  that  have  no  property.  In  England  there  is  much  of  this  effected 
for  the  small  portioi^  of  every  man's  income  that  is  left  to  him  after 
public  plunder  is  satiated  (the  poor,  the  parson,  and  the  king  t^e  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  every  man's  rent) — but  tiie  rest  is  secure.  In  America 
the  poor,  the  parson,  and  the  king  take  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing), 
and  the  whole  is  secure.  In  France  all  seems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  populace. 

^  The  exaction  of  tythes  is  so  absurd  and  tyrannical  an  attack  on  the 
property  of  mankind,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  continue 
in  any  country  in  the  world  half  a  century  longer.  To  pay  a  man  by 
force  lOOOl.  a  year,  for  doing  by  deputy  what  would  be  much  better 
done  for  1001.  is  too  gross  an  imposition  to  be  endured.  To  levy  that 
lOOOl.  in  the  most  pernicious  method  that  can  wound  both  property  and 
liberty,  are  circumstances  congenial  to  the  tenth  century,  but  not  to  the 
eighteenth.  Italy,  France,  ajod  America  have  set  noble  examples  for 
the  imitation  of  mankind ;  and  those  countries  that  do  not  follow  them, 
will  soon  be  as  inferior  in  cultiTation  as  they  are  in  policy. 
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tution ;  if  ihej  be  remedied,  it  mar  enjoy  even  a  Yeuetiaii 
longerity ;  but  if  tbej  be  allowed,  like  ctmcerous  hiuuourft 
to  prey  on  the  nobler  parts  of  the  political  aystem,  this 
boasted  f&bric  may  not  exist  even  twenty  years.  To  guard 
property  effectually,  and  to  give  permanency  to  the  new 
.  system,  tbe  militia,  laws  ougbt  all  to. be_repealed.  When 
we  see,  as  in  all  tlie  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  government 
only  armed,  despotism  is  established.  When~Uiose  who,' 
have  property  alone  are  sjmed,  how  secure  the  people  from; 
oppression  ? — When  those  who  ha,ve  no  property  are  armed, 
how  prevent  their  seizing  the  property  of  others  ? — -Perham 
the  best  method  of  gimrding  against  these  contrary  evils, 
is  to  embody,  in  a  national  railitiib,  aU  who  have  proper^i- 
and,  a.t  the  same  time,  to  allow  ai'ms  (uncmbodied)  to  alt 
citizens  indiscriminately :  we  see.  in  the  case  of  Berne,  that 
the  people  being  armed,  keeps  an  aristocracy  in  such  ordeTil 
that  great  oppressions  axe  unknown.  An  army  was  al-' 
ways  dangerous  ;  and,  in  the  probable  state  of  Europe,  iti 
may  be  doubly  so  ;  discipline  preserved,  it  cemented  de^' 
potism ;  undisciplined,  it  ma,y  unite  with  the  people  of  no, 
property,  and  produce  anarchy  and  ruin.  There  seems  tot 
be  no  sufficient  guard  upon  it,  but  a  nalional  militia,  fonaeA! 
of  every  man  that  posseHses  a  certain  degree  of  property,: 
rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers."  Such  a  force,  in  thifc 
island,  would  probably  amount  to  ab.ive  100,000  men  ;  antf 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  repressing  all  those  riota,-. 
whose  object  might  be,  immediately  or  ultimately,  the  d»* 
mocmtic  mischief  of  transferring  property.'     This  for  a 

■  The  late  riata  at  BirminghaiTn  [riots  ngainst  persooB  coaunemonttinK 
the  French  [{evolution,  3a\j,  ITHl.— Eii.]  ought  lo  lunviace  every, 
miui,  who  looks  t<i  tbe  presHrvBilion  of  peace,  thutBi  ladiiia  qfproptrijf  U 
absolutely  necesaarj;  had  it  exiated  at  that  tuwu,  no  auch  infamotit 
trooBactioua  could  haie  taken  place,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  anil 
nation.  Those  riots  may  convince  us  how  ioseenre  onr  property  reath 
is  in  England,  and  how  very  imperfect  that  political  btbtem,  whkJ 
conld,  twice  in  twelve  jears,  see  two  of  the  greatest  towns  in  Bogl 
at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  mob.  The  military  must,  in  relation  to 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  always  at  a  distance;  but  u  mil 
il  on  thd  spot,  and  easy  to  be  oolteeted,  by  prerious  rcgtilatjons,  i 
luoment'a  warning. 

'  The  class  of  writers  who  wish  to  spread  the  taste  of  rerolutii, 
and  make  them  every  wbere  the  order  a/lhe  day,  aflect  lo  confound  lbft^_ 
governments  of  France  and  America,  as  if  established  on  the  samspria- 
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free  government : — despotic  ones,  that  would  wish  to  escape 
destruction,  must  emancipate  their  subjects,  because  no* 
military  conformation  can  long  secure  the  obedience  of  ill 

ciples ;  if  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  result  should,  to  appearance, 
turn  out  so  differently :  but  a  little  examination  will  convince  us,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  between  those  governments, 
except  the  general  principle  of  being  free.  In  France,  the  populace  are 
electors,  and  to  so  low  a  degree  that  the  exclusions  are  of  little  account ; 
and  the  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  in  the 
national  one,  are  so  low  that  the  whole  chain  may  be  completed,  from 
the  first  elector  to  the  legislator,  without  a  single  link  of  what  merits 
the  name  of  property.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  America,  there 
is  not  a  single  state  in  which  voters  must  not  have  a'  qualilication  of 
property :  in  Massachussets  and  New  Hampshire,  a  freehold  of  31.  a 
year,  or  other  estate  of  601.  value :  Connecticut  is  a  country  of  sub- 
stantial freeholders,  and  the  old  government  remains :  In  New  York, 
electors  of  the  senate  must  have  a  property  of  1001.  free  from  debts; 
and  those  of  the  assembly  freeholds  of  40s.  a  year,  rated  aiid  'paying 
taxes:  in  Fensylvania,  payment  of  taxes  is  necessary:  in  Maryland, 
the  possession  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  other  estate  worth  301. :  in  Vir- 
ginia, 25  cultivated  acres,  with  a  house  on  it :  in  North  Carolina,  for 
the  senate  50  acres,  and  for  the  assembly  payment  of  taxes :  and  in  all 
the  states  there  are  qualifications  much  more  considerable,  necessary  for 
being  eligible  to  be  elected.  In  general  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
taxes  being  so  very  few,  the  qualification  of  paying  them  excludes  vastly 
more  voters  than  a  similar  regulation  in  Europe.  In  constituting  the 
legislatures  also,  the  states  all  have  two  houses,  except  Fensylvania. 
And  Congress  itself  meets  in  the  same  form.  Thus  a  ready  explanation 
is  found  of  that  order  and  regularity,  and  security  of  property,  which 
strikes  every  eye  in  America ;  a  contrast  to  the  spectacle  which  France 
has  exhibited,  where  confusion  of  every  sort  has  operated,  in  which 
property  is  very  far  from  safe;  in  which  the  populace  legislate  and 
then  execute,  not  laws  of  their  representatives,  but  of  their  own  ambula- 
tory wills ;  in  which,  at  this  moment  (March  1792),  they  are  a  scene  of 
anarchy,  with  every  sign  of  a  civil  war  commencing.  These  two  great 
experiments,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  ought  to  pour  conviction  in  every 
mind,  that  order  and  property  never  can  be  safe  if  the  right  of  election 
is  personal,  instead  of  being  attached  to  property  :  and  whenever  pro- 
positions  for  the  reformation  of  our  representation  shall  be  seriously 
considered,  which  is  certainly  necessary,  nothing  ought  to  be  in  con- 
templation but  taking  power  from  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy — not 
to  give  it  to  the  mob,  but  to  the  middle  classes  of  moderate  fortune* 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  of  501.  a  year  is  as  much  interested,  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  of  property,  as  the  possessor  of  fifty  thousand ; 
but  the  people  without  property  have  a  direct  and  positive  interest  in  ^ 
public  confusion,  and  the  consequent  division  of  that  property,  of  which 
they  are  destitute.  Hence  the  necessity,  a  pressing  one  in  the  present 
moment,  of  a  militia  rank  and  file,  of  property ;  the  essential  counter- 
poise to  assemblies  in  ale-house  kitchens,  clubbiag  their  pence  to  have 
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treated  slaveB  ;  and  while  Buch  goTemmentH  are  giving  ti 
their  people  a  conatitution  worth  preserving,  they  should, 
by  an  absolnte  renunciation  of  all  the  views  of  couquesb 
make  a  Bmall  aj-my  as  efGcient  for  good  purposes,  as  a  largo 
force  for  amhitioua  ones :  this  new-modelled  miUtarj  ehoult 
consist,  rank  and  file,  of  men  interested  in  the  preservatiot 
of  property  and  order :  were  this  army  to  consist  merely 
of  nobility,  it  would  form  a  military  aristocracy,  as  dan* 
gerouB  to  the  prince  as  to  the  people ;  it  should  be  ooi 
posed,  indiscriminately,  of  individuals,  drawn  from  i  .^^ 
classes,  but  poaaesBing  a  given  property. — A  good  govern^ 
ment,  thus  supported,  may  be  durable ;  bad  ones  vriU  1 
shivered  to  pieces  by  the  new  spirit  that  ferments  j 
Europe.  The  candid  reader  will,  I  trust,  see,  that  in  -wha  . 
ever  1  have  ventured  to  advance  on  so  critical  a  subject  a 
this  great  and  nnexampled  revolution,  I  have  asBianei 
the  merit  I  think  due  to  it,  which  is  the  deftmetion  of  tk 
old  govemme-nt.  and  not  the  establishment  of  the  new.  1  ~ 
that  I  saw,  and  much  that  I  heard,  in  France,  gave  me  t 
cleareHt  conviction,  that  a  change  was  necessary  for  t 
happineas  of  the  people ;  a  change,  that  should  limit  t 
royal  authority  ;  that  should  restrain  the  feudal  tyranny  o 
the  nobility ;  that  should  reduce  the  church  to  the  level  o 
good  citizens  ;  that  should  correct  the  abuses  of  finanos 
that  should  give  purity  to  the  admiuiatration  of  jusidoft 
and  that  should  place  the  people  in  a  state  of  ease, 
give  them  weight  enough  to  secure  this  blessing.  ' 
far  I  must  suppose  every  friend  of  mankind  agreed, 
whether,  in  order  fo  eSect  thus  much,  all  Prance  were  t 
be  overthrown,  ranks  annihilated,  property  attacked,  th 

tbe  Sights  of  Man  renil  lo  them,  by  which  shanld  be  understood  (i 
Europe,  nol  in  Amtrica)  the  biqht  to  FLmiDER.     Let  the  state  ( 
fnoce  at  present  be  coolly  considered,  and  it  will  be  found  to  origiiul 
abaolutelj  in  popnlaliun,  without  property  being  represented  :   it  eiuiib) 
scenes  such  as  can  never  take  place  in  America.     See  the  National  A. 
sembly  of  a  great  empire,  at  the  crisis  of  ils  fata,  llBlening  lo  the  IM 
rangaes  of  the  Paris  populace,  the  female  populace  of  St.  Antoins,  n 
the  president  formally  answering  and  flattering  lliem  '.     Will  uaab  n 
tacles  erer  be  seen  in  the  American  Congress '!    Can  that  be  a  i 
conalituled  goTernmenl,  in  which  the  most  preciooa  momenta  kth 
cansumed?    The  place  of  assembling  (Farls)  is  alone  sufficieat  tl 
ilanger  the  oc — -----*-- 
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monarchy  abolished,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  trampled 
upon ;  and  above  all  the  rest,  the  whole  effect  of  the  revo- 
lution, good  or  bad,  put  on  the  issue  of  a  conduct  which, 
to  speak  in  the  mildest  language,  made  a  civil  war  probable : 
— ^this  is  a  question  absolutely  distinct.  In  my  private 
opinion,  these  extremities  were  not  necessary;  France 
might  have  been  free  without  violence ;  a  necessitous  court, 
a  weak  ministry,  and  a  timid  prince,  could  have  refused' 
nothing  to  the  demands  of  the  states,  essential  to  public 
happiness.  The  power  of  the  purse  would  have  done  all 
that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  weight  of  the  com- 
mons would  have  been  predominant ;  but  it  would  have 
had  checks  and  a  controul,  without  which  power  is  not 
CONSTITUTION,  but  tyranny, — ^While,  however,  I  thus  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  revolution  might  have  been  accom- 
plished upon  better  principles,  because  probably  more 
durable  ones,  I  do  not  therefore  assign  the  first  National 
Assembly  in  the  gross  to  that  total  condemnation,  they 
have  received  from  some  very  intemperate  pens,  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  because  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not 
done  much  which  was  not  called  for  by  the  people. 

Before  the  revolution  is  condenmed  in  the  gross,  it  should 
be  considered  what  extent  of  liberty  was  demanded  by  the 
three  orders  in  their  cahiera ;  and  this  in  particular  is  neces- 
sary, since  those  very  cahiera  are  quoted  to  show  the  mis- 
chievous proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  ameliorations  demanded ;  to  have  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  habeas  corpvs  of  England ;  ^  to  deliberate  by 
head,  and  not  by  order,  demanded  by  the  nobility  them- 
selves ;  *  to  declare  all  taxes  illegal  and  suppressed — but  to 
grant  them  anew  for  a  year ;  to  establish  for  ever  the  capi- 
taineries ;  ^  to  establish  a  fiaisse  nationaU  sepa/ree  inacces- 
sible a  toute  influence  du  jpouvoir  executiff;  *  that  all  the  in- 

^  **Nob.  Auxois,"p.  23.  "Artois,"  p.  13.  **T.  Etat  de  PeroDne," 
p.  15.     "  Nob.  Daaphin^,"  p.  119. 

'  "Nob.  Touraine,"  p.  4.  "Nob.  Senlis,"  p.  46.  "Nob.  Pays  de 
Labour  '*  (Labourd,  F3^iiee8,  Ed.),  p.  3.  "  Nob.  Quesnoy,"  p.  6.  "  Nob. 
Sens,"  p.  3.  "  Nob.  Thimerais,"  p.  3.  "  Clerg^  du  Bourbonnois,**  p.  6. 
"  Clerg^  du  Bas  Liinosin,"  p.  10. 

'  Too  numerous  to  quote,  of  both  Nobility  and  Tiers. 

*•  Many ;  Nobility  as  well  as  Tiers. 
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tendaots  sbould  be  auppresBed : '  that  no  treaties  of  com- 
merce should  be  made  but  with  the  consent  of  the  states  :' 
that  the  orders  of  begging  monks  be  suppressed : '  that  aU 
monks  be  suppressed,  aad  their  goods  and  estates  sold :  * 
that  tythes  be  for  ever  suppressed  : '  that  all  feudal  right, 
duties,  pajments,  and  services  be  abolished  ; '  that  salaries 
(traitemenl  pecvniare),  be  paid  to  the  deputies : '  that  the 
permanence  of  the  ^National  Assemblj  is  a  necessaiy  part 
of  its  existence : '  that  the  Bastile  be  demolished :  *  that  the 
dnties  of  aides,  on  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  salt,  leather, 
paper,  iron,  oil,  and  soap,  be  suppressed : '°  that  the 
apanages  be  abolished  :  "  that  the  domaiues  of  the  ting  be 
alienated :  "  that  the  king's  studs  (haras),  be  su]>preBaed ; " 
that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  he  augmented :  "  that  the  king- 
dom be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  elections  propor- 
tioned to  population  and  to  contributiouB  : "  that  all  citizens 
paying  a  determinate  quota  of  taxes  vote  ta  the  parochial 
assemblies  ;  "  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  states-geneiaL 
to  consult  the  Rights  of  Man :  "  that  the  deputies  shallj 
accept  of  no  place,  pension,  grace,  or  favour." 


1 


),"p.   14,     "T.  Etat  Metj,"  p.  48.     "T.  I 
T.  Elat  de  Eiom,"  p.  23. 

J" 


i)^Si™nioia,"  p.  26.  "  '" "  Nob.  Bas  Li 


'  "T.   Etat  da  Hiut  Tintraia,"  p.  IB.    "  Kob.  Hheiaw,*  p,  16.1 
"  Hob.  AuJteiTO,"  p,  41. 

'  "  Nob.  TonloQ,"  p.  1 8.  •  Too  many  to  quote, 

'  "  Nob.  Noroery  en  Loraine,"  p.  10. 

'  "  Nob.  Mantes  S;  Meulan,"  p.  16.    "  Provina  &  Montaresiu^"  i 
1.    "  RenDes,"  art.  19. 

'  "  Nob.  Paris,"  p.  U. 

1"  "Nob.  Vitry  !e  Francois,"  MS.     "Nob.  Lyon,"  p.  16. 
Bugey,"  p.  SB.    "  Nob.  Paria,"  p.  33. 

"  "Not,  Ponthieo,"  p.  33.    "Nob.  Chartres,"  p.  19.     "Nol 
tira,"  art.  7*. 

"  "  Nob.  Bugeji"  p,  11.  "Nob.  Monlargis,"  p.  IB.  "Nob.  P 
.  16.  "  Nob,  Bourboutiois,"  p,  12.  "  Nob,  Nancy,"  p.  23.  •' 
AngDumoui,''  p,  20.    "  Nab.  Pays  de  Labour,"  fbl.  9. 

"  "Nob.  BeanyoiH,"p,  18.    "Nob,  Troyes,"  p,  !i5. 

"  "  Nob,  Unioges,"  p.  31. 

••  ■'  T.  Etat  de  Lyon"  p.  T,    "  NismeB,"  p.  13.    "  Cotentin,"  b: 

"  "  T,  Etat  Kennes,"  art,  15.  "  "  T.  Etat  Nismes,"  p, 

"  "T.  Etal  Pont  i  Mousson,"  p.  17.     Mr.  Burke  says,  "  Wt 

satoral  orders,  in  their  seTeral  bailliiiees,  had  met  io  tJie  yBa,r  1789,^ 
cbuse  and  instruct  Ibeir  represenlalivea,  Ihej  were  the  peopl 
wliilst  Ihey  werB  in  that  stale,  in  no  one  of  their  inslruccii 
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From  this  detail  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  nation, 
I  will  not  assert  that  every  thing  which  the  National  As- 
sembly has  decreed  is  justifiable ;  but  it  may  be  very  fairly 
concluded,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  their  arrets,  and 
many  that  have  been  the  most  violently  arraigned,  are  here 
expressly  demanded.  To  reply  that  these  demands  are  not 
those  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  particular  bodies  only, 
is  very  wide  from  the  argument ;  especially  as  the  most 
virulent  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly  Mess. 
itfurke  and  De  Caloime,  have,  from  these  cahiers,  deduced 
such  conclusions  as  suited  their  purpose ;  and  if  they  are  made 
authority  for  condemning  the  transactions  in  that  king- 
dom, they  certainly  are  equal  authority  for  supporting  those 
transactions.  I  shall  make  but  one  observation  on  these 
demands.  The  assemblies  that  drew  them  up,  most  cer- 
tainly never  demanded,  in  express  terms,  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy,  or  the  transfer  of  all  the  regal  authority  to 
the  deputies ;  but  let  it  be  Qoolly  considered,  what  sort  of 
a  monarchy  must  necessarily  remain,  while  an  assembly  is 
permanent,  with  power  to  abolish  tythes ;  to  suppress  the" 
intendants ;  not  only  to  vote,  but  to  keep  the  public  money : 
to  alienate  the  king's  domains ;  and  to  suppress  his  studs  : 
to  abolish  the  ca/pitaineriesy  and  destroy  the  bastile : — the 
assembly  that  is  called  upon  to  do  all  this,  is  plainly  meant 
to  be  a  body  solely  possessing  the  legislative  authority :  it 
is  evidently  not  meant  io  petition  the  king  to  do  it ;  because 
they  would  have  used,  in  this  case,  the  form  of  expression 
so  common  in  other  parts  of  the  cahiers^  thai  his  majesty 
will  have  the  goodness,  <&c. 

The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry,  cannot  but  induce  tem- 
perate men  to  conclude,  that  the  abolition  of  tythe,  of 
feudal  services  and  payments,  of  the  gabelle,  or  salt- tax,  of 
that  on  tobacco,  of  the  entrees,  of  all  excises  on  manufac- 
turers, and  of  all  duties  on  transit,  of  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings in  the  old  courts  of  justice,  of  the  despotic  prac- 
tices of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  militia  regulations,  of  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  of  numberless  other  abuses ; 
I  say,  that  temperate  men  must  conclude,  that  the  advan- 
tages derived  to  the  nation  are  of  the  very  first  importance, 

charge,  or  even  hint  at  any  of  those  things  which  have  drawn  upon  the 
usurping  assembly  the  detestation  of  the  rational  part  of  mankind.'' 
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and  such  aa  must  ineTitably  secure  to  it,  aa  long  as  they  | 
continue,  an  uncommon  decree  of  prosperity.  The  men  1 
who  deny  the  benefit  of  such  events,  must  have  Bomething  J 
.Roister  in  their  views,  or  muddy  in  their  utiderHandingt. 
On  the  other  hand,  (Jie  extensive  and  unneceaaary  ruin  J 
brought  on  so  many  thousands  of  familiea,  of  all  deecrip-  ' 
tions,  by  violence,  plunder,  terror,  and  injustice,  to  an 
amount  that  ia  shewn  in  the  utter  want  of  the  precious 
,  luetala,  the  stagnation  of  industry,  and  the  poverty  and 
misery  found  amongst  many,  is  an  evil  of  too  great  a  mag- 
nitude to  be  palliated.  The  nourishment  of  the  moat  per- 
nicious cancer  in  the  state,  public  credit :  the  deluge  of 
paper  money ;  the  violent  and  frivolous  extinction,  of 
rank  ; '  the  new  system  of  taxation,  apparently  so  hurtful 
to  landed  property ;  and  a  restricted  com  trade ;  all  these 
me  great  deductions  from  public  felicity,  and  weigh  the 
heavier  in  the  scale,  because  unnecessary  to  efiect  the  revo- 
lution. Of  the  nature  and  durabieoesa  of  the  constitution 
established,  prudent  men  will  not  be  eager  to  prophesy : 
it  is  a  new  experiment,^  and  cannot  be  tried  or  examined  on 

'  It  is  BO  because  (he  inEqnality  reaiains  as  great  as  if  titles  huH 
remaiDed,  bat  built  oa  )1«  worst  basis,  wealth.  Tno  nobility  were  bftd, 
bat  nut  >o  bad  aa  Mr.  Christie  mttkes  them ;  they  did  not  wait  (ill  tha 
Elaia  Generavx  before  they  agreed  to  reoonace  their  pecuniary  privil^ei, 
*' LelMrs  on  the  It«volutiou  of  France,"  vol  i.  p.  74,  The  fimtmeetliig 
of  the  states  was  May  5,1789  ;  bnt  the  nobility  assembled  at  the  Iionire, 
Deo.  30.  1788,  addressed  the  king,  declaring  that  intenlimi. 

'  Alter  all  that  has  been  said  of  late  yeara,  on  the  suluect  of  eon- 
stitntions  and  governments  by  various  writers  in  England,  but  mm 
especially  in  France,  one  citcums  lance  must  strike  any  uttentiTe  readw; 
it  ia,  that  none  of  the  writers  who  have  pushed  the  moat  fbrwftrd  in 
iBVOor  of  new  systems,  have  suid  any  tiling  to  convince  the  unpnijudioed 
part  of  maiikiud,  that  experiment  ia  not  bs  necessary  a  means  of  know- 
ledge  in  relut  '^n  to  government,  as  in  agricultare,  or  any  other  brondi 
of  natural  philosophy.  Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  American 
government,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  justice,  muoning  lU  Jar  aa  die 
experimenl  exlendt ;  but  it  is  fair  to  consider  it  as  an  imperfeat  expen- 
ment,  extending  no  further  than  (he  energy  of  personal  virtue,  seconded 
by  the  moderBtion  attendant  on  a  circulation  not  remarkably  active. 
We  learn,  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  General  WaehingtoD  accepted  no  aolaiy 
OS  commander  of  their  troops,  nor  any  as  president  of  their  legislaum 
— an  instance  that  does  honour  to  their  government,  their  country,  aad 
lo  human  nature  ^  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  such  ineti 
•ill  occur  two  hundred  years  hence?  The  exports  of  Ibe  United  S 
now  amount  to  30  millions  of  dollars ;     '        "  
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old  ideas ;  but  tlie  efi^ct^  good  and  bad,  liere  arranged, 
in  opposition  to  each  "offier,  are  visible  to  every  eye ;  the 
advantages  are  recognized ;  the  evils  are  felt.  On  these 
circumstances  we  are  competent  to  reason.^ 


I .  fi » .' 


1792. 

IT  may  afford  the  reader  some  satisfaction  to  note  a  few 
circumstances  of  the  state  of  France  at  the  opening  of 
1792,  which  I  draw  from  the  correspondence  of  some  friends, 
on  whose  accuracy  I  can  rely. 

A^ricultwre, — Sm^Il  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own 
lands,  are  in  a  very  improved  and  easy  situation:  renters 
are  proportionally  so,  to  the  degree  in  which  their  landlords 
have  not  been  able  to  acquire  in  new  rents,  the  payments 
from  which  the  land  has  been  freed.  Owners  of  meadows, 
woods,  and  a  variety  of  articles  for  which  no  ty the  was  paid 
before,  gain  much  less  than  others  whose  property  used  to 
be  subject  to  that  burthen.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of 
rent,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  north  and  south  of 

lions,  when  great  wealth,  vast  cities^  a..rapid.  circulation,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, immense  priyate  fortunes  are  formed,  will  such  spectacles  be 
found?  Will  their  goyemment  then  be  as  &ultless  as  it  appeigs  at 
present  ?  It  may.  frobably  it  will  still  be  found  excellent ;  but  we 
haye  no  conyictions,  no  proofs  it  is  in  the  womb  of  time — The  expesi- 
iiEMT  IS  NOT  MADE.  Such  remarks,  however,  ought  alwayis  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  admission,  that  the  British  goyernment  has  been 
experimented. — With  what  result? — Let  a  debt  of  240  millions — let 
seyen  wars — let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar — let  30  millions  sterling  of  na- 
tional  burthens,  taxes,  rates,  tythes,  and  monopolies — let  these  answer. 
^  The  gross  abuse  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  nation,  and 
particularly  on  their  assemblies,  in  certain  pamphlets,  and  without 
interruption,  in  several  of  our  newspapers,  ought  to  be  deprecated  by 
every  man  who  feels  for  the  future  interests  of  this  country.  It  is  in 
some  instances  carried  to  so  scandalous  an  excess,  that  we  must  neceS'^ 
sarily  give  extreme  disgust  to  thousands  of  people,  who  may  hereafter 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  vote  and  aet  under  the  influence  of  im- 
pressions unfavourable  towards  a  country,  that,  unprovoked,  has  loaded 
them  with  so  much  contumely ;  for  a  nation  groaning  under  a  debt  of 
240  millions,  that  deadens  the  very  idea  of  fixture  energy,  this  seems,  to 
use  the  mildest  language,  to  be  at  least  very  imprudent. 
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n(  the  Loire ;  in  tte  former,  rents  continue  to  be  paid  j  bat  H 

to  the  Bouth,  many  iandlords  have  been  unable  to  reoeiTe  »  H 

[lenny ;  and  here  a  difference  is  observable ;  absentees,  who  ■ 

wort)  not  beloved,  or  whose  agents  are  disliked,  are  in  anjlt  I 

(titiiatiun  ;  but  others,  who  reside,  or  who,  though  absent,  I 

are  beloved,  are  paid  proportionally  to  the  ability  of  the  I 
^^_        mffloAier.  which  snecies  of  tenant  is  chieflv  found  soaih  of 
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n/itayer,  which  species  of  tenant  is  chiefly  found  soaih  of 
the  Loire.  The  last  crop  (of  1791),  is  said  to  have  been 
short ;  in  a  good  year,  in  Kcardy,  40  sheaves  gave  a  gepUer 
of  wheat,  of  240  lb.  j  but  now  it  takes  50  to  60.  This 
circumstance,  however,  cannot  be  general,  as  the  price 
plainly  proves ;  for  January  7th  1792,  price  at  Pu,ris  of 
wheat  was  22  to  28  liv.  with  assignats  at  36  per  cent,  dis- 
count, a  remarkable  proof,  that  the  most  depreciated  pap^ 
currency  will  answer  every  purpose  for  objects  of  physical 
necessity,  and  daily  consumption.      The  discount  on  this 

Saper,  is  greater  than  ever  was  foretold  by  those  who  pre- 
icted  an  enormous  rise  of  aU  the  necessaries  of  life ;  a 
proof  how  new  the  science  of  politics  is,  and  how  little  able 
the  most  ingenious  men  are  to  foretell  the  effects  of  any 
Specified  event.  The  sale  of  the  national  estates  has  been 
of  late  very  slow,  which  is  a  strange  circumstance,  since  the 
rapidity  of  their  transfer  ought  to  have  been  proportioned 
W  the  discount  upon  assignats,  for  an  obvious  reason ;  for, 
while  land  is  to  be  acquired  with  money,  the  more  de- 
]ireciated  paper  is,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  purchaser. 
While  the  sale  of  the  estates  lasted  with  any  degree  of 
briskness,  the  common  price,  of  such  as  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  was  20  to  SO,  and  even  more  years  purchase; 
at  which  rate  the  advantages  attending  investments  may 
be  great. 

Gommeroe  and  Manufactures. — The  result  of  the  vast  die- 
conntupon  assignats  has,  in  relation  to  the  national  industry, 
been  almost  contrary  to  what  many  persona,  not  ill  in- 
formed, expected.  Early  in  the  confusion  of  the  revolution, 
nothing  suffered  bo  severely  aa  manufactures ;  but  I  a 
now  (1?92)  informed,  that  there  is  much  more  mptioi 
employment  in  them  than  some  time  past,  wb^ 
general  aspect  of  affairs  was  less  alarming.  Thfe  y 
cumstiOnce  which,  according  to  common  ideas,  shou 
wnitinucd  their  depression,  has  most  unaccountabl^H 
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vived  them  in  some  measure  ;  I  mean  the  depreciation  of 
the  assignats.  Paper  currency  has  been  at  so  low  a  pitch, 
that  every  species  of  goods  has  been  preferred  in  payments ;  "^ 
master  manufacturers  paying  their  workmen,  &c.  in  assig- 
nats, by  which  bread  is  purchased  at  a  price  proportioned 
to  the  crop,  can  sell  the  product  of  that  labour  to  such  an 
advantage,  as  to  create  demand  enough  to  animate  their 
business :  a  most  curious  political  combination,  which 
seems  to  shew,  that  in  circumstances  where  evils  are  of 
the  most  alarming  tendency,  there  is  a  re-action,  an  under- 
current, that  works  against  the  apparent  tide,  and  brings 
relief,  even  from  the  very  nature  of  the  misfortune.  Com- 
bine this  with  the  point  of  depression  of  England,  in  all 
her  wars,  as  explained  with  such  talents  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Chalmers,  and  something  of  a  similarity  will  strike 
the  reflecting  reader.  The  loss  by  the  depression  of 
assignats  has  not  been  by  any  interior  transactions,  but  by  ^ 
those  with  foreign  powers.  In  consequence  of  it,  the 
course  of  exchange  rose  at  last  so  high,  that  the  loss  to  the 
kingdom  has  been  great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  some 
have  imagined,  who  supposed  the  intercourse  to  be  moving 
in  the  same  ratio  as  in  preceding  periods.  But  this  is  no 
light  error:  the  evil  of  exchange,  like  all  other  political 
evils,  corrects  itself ;  when  it  is  very  much  against  a  people, 
they  necessarily  lessen  their  consumption  of  foreign  com- 
modities; and  on  the  contrary,  foreign  nations  consume 
theirs  yerj  freely,  because  so  easily  paid  for.  Through 
the  month  of  January  1792,  the  course  of  exchange  between 
us  and  Paris,  has  been  about  18  on  an  average  ;  reckoning 
the  par  at  30  (which,  however,  is  not  exact),  here  is  40  per 
cent,  against  France ;  deduct  36  for  the  discount  on  assig- 
nats, and  this  apparent  enormity  of  evil  is  reduced  to  4 
per  cent.  Through  the  month  of  January  1791,  the  course 
was  25^  ;  this  was  15  per  cent,  disadvantage  and  deducting 
5  for  the  discount  on  assignats,  the  real  disadvantage  was 
10.  Thus  the  exchange  in  January,  1792  is  6  per  cent,  more 
favourable  to  France  than  in  1791 ;  a  remark,  however,  which 
must  not  be  extended  to  any  other  case,  and  touches  not 
on  the  internal  mischiefs  of  a  depreciated  currency.  It 
seems  to  shew,  that  the  evils  of  their  situation,  bO  little 
understood  by  the  generality  of  people  here,  are  correcting 
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themgelveB,  relative  to  foreigners,  througk  the  operation  of 
I  have  mentioned.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
remarked,  that  while  tlie  prica  of  com,  and  other  things, 
in  which  there  is  no  competition  b j  foreigners,  rises  mer^j 
on  account  o£  a  scarcity,  real  or  apprehensive  ;  at  the  aajne 
time,  every  thing  bouttht  by  foreigners,  or  which  can  be 
bought  by  them,  has  risen  greatly  ;  for  instance,  the  cloth 
of  Abbeville,  a  French  commodity,  has  risen  from  30  liv. 
to  42  lir.  the  aulne  ;  and  copper,  a  foreign  commodity,  has 
increased,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  petition  of  the  Norman 
manufactures  to  the  National  Assembly,  70  per  cent 
Such  a  fabric  may  suffer;  but  if  their  pins  fell  proportion- 
ably  with  other  things,  the  evil,  it  must  be  admitted,  tends 
to  correct  itself. 

Fitiancee. — The  prominent  feature  is  the  immensity  of 
the  debt  which,  increases  every  hour.  That  which  bears 
interest,  may  be  about  5,000,000,000  liv. ;  and  assignata, 
or  the  debt  not  bearing  interest,  may  be  grossly  esti- 
mated at  1.500,000,000  liv.;  in  all  6.500,000,000  Uv.  or 
■284,375.0001.  sterling :  a  debt  of  such  enormity,  that  no- 
thing  but  the  most  re^ar,  aad  well  paid  revenue,  coold 
enable  the  kingdom  to  support  it.  The  annual  defieii  may 
be  reckoned  about  250.000,000  liv.  al  present,  but  improTe- 
ttble  by  a  better  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  following 
is  the  account  for  the  month  of  February  1792. 


D^pensea  extraordinaire  de  1792  . 
Id.  pour  1791       .... 
Avances  au  depart,  de  Paris 
Deficit 


20,000.000 

12,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000.000 

43,000,000 

58,000,000 


T  am  afraid  that  any  attempt  to  support  such  infinite 
burthens,  must  continue  to  deluge  the  iMgdom  with  paper, 
till,  like  Congress  dollars  in  America,  circulation  ceases 
altogether.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  but  a  bank* 
niptcy,  which  is  the  best,  easiest,  and  most  beneficial 
'measure  to  the  nation,  that  can  be  embraced  ;  it  is  also  tlie 
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most  JTist  and  the  most  jbonourable ;  all  shifting  expedients 
are,  in  fact,  more  mischievous  to  the  people,  and  yet  leave 
government  as  deeply  involved,  as  if  no  recourse  had  been 
made  to  them.  K  the  milice  hourgeoise  of  Paris  is  so 
interested  in  the  fimds,  as  to  render  this  too  dangerous, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  rule  of  conduct, 
than  one  great  and  last  appeal  to  the  nation,  declaring, 
that  they  must  either  destroy  public  credit,  or  be  de- 
stroyed BY  IT.  If  the  National  Assembly  have  not  virtue 
and  courage  enough  thus  to  extricate  France,  she  must  at 
all  events,  remain,  however  free,  in  a  state  of  political 
debility. 

The  impossibility  of  levying  the  (Bconomistea,  land-tax,  is 
found  in  France  to  be  as  great  in  practice  as  the  principles 
of  it  were  absTird  in  theory.  I  am  informed  (February 
1792),  that  the  confusion  arising  from  this  cause,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  great.  The  tax  qi  300 
millions,  laid  on  the  rental  of  France,  would  not  be  more 
than  28.  6d.  in  the  pound;  too  great  a  burthen  on  just 
political  principles,  but  not  a  very  oppressive  one  had  it 
been  once  fairly  assessed,  and  never  afterwards  varied. 
But,  by  pursuing  the  jargon  of  the  produit  net,  and  making 
it  variable,  instead  of  fixed,  eve^ry  species  of  inconvenience 
and  uncertainty  has  arisen.  The  assembly  divided  the 
total  among  the  departments ;  the  departments  the  quotas 
among  the  districts ;  the  districts  among  the  municipali- 
ties ;  and  the  municipalities  assembled  for  the  assessment 
of  individuals :  the  same  decree  that  fixed  the  tax  at  300 
millions,  limited  it  also  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
produit  net ;  every  man  had  therefore  a  power  to  reject  any 
assessment  that  exceeded  that  proportion ;  the  consequence 
was,  the  total  assigned  to  the  municipalities,  was  scarcely 
any  where  to  be  found,  but  upon  large  farms,  let  at  a 
money-rent  in  the  north  of  France ;  among  the  small  pro- 
prietors of  a  few  acres,  which  spread  over  so  large  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  they  all  screened  themselves  under  defini- 
tions, of  what  the  produit  net  meant ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  month  of  December,  which  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced 40  millions,  really  produced  but  14.  So  practicable 
has  this  visionary  nonsense  of  the  produit  net  proved, 
under  the  dispensations  of  a  mere  democracy,  though  act- 
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ing  MomimJIjr '  l>j  3repKs«ntatiTes.  Tbe  £a«t  has  been,  tlnU 
thu  iU-coneeived  and  ill-laid  land-tax,  wliicfa,  uader  s 
different  maangemeat,  and  under  tbe  orderij  govemmcut 
rf  the  §etlhd  part  of  America,  might  hare  been  effectively 
prodnctiTe,  has  been  so  contrired,  that  it  never  will,  and 
never  can  produce  what  it  was  estimated  at  in  France. 
The  people,  without  property,  have  a  direct  interert  in 
seconding  tbe  refusals  of  others  to  pay.  that  are  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  property,  and  who  can  really  ill  afford  it ; 
one  great  objection  to  all  laad-taies,  where  possessions  are 
mach  divided-  With  power  in  snch  hands,  the  refasal  ib 
effective,  and  the  national  treasury  is  empty.  But  sup- 
posing such  enormous  difficulties  overcome,  and  these  litUe 
properties  valued  and  taied  on  some  practicable  plan,  from 
that  moment  there  must  be  a  new  valuation  every  year; 

I  for,  if  one  has  wealth  enough  to  improve  beyond  the 
capaiH-ty  of  the  rest,  they  immediately  shift  a  prop(»timi 

I  of  their  tax  on  him  ;  and  this  has  accordingly  happened, 
early  as  it  is  in  the  day,  and  indeed  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  tax,  as  promulijated  by  the  assembly.^  Thus 
annual  assessments,  annual  confusion,  annual  quarrels, 
and  beart-buminge,  and  annual  oppression,  must  be  tlie 
consequeuce ;  and  all  this  because  a  plain,  simple,  and 
practicable  mode  of  assessment  was  not  laid  down  by  the 
legislature  itself,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  debated  and 
fought  through  500  legislatures,  on  the  plan,  purely  ideal 
and  theoretical,  of  the  reconomietee  '. 

Police  of  com. — The  National  Assembly  has  been  of  late 
repeatedly  employed  in  receiving  complaints  from  various 
departments,  relative  to  the  searci^  and  high  price  of  com, 
and  debates  on  it  arise,  and  votes  pass,  which  are  printed, 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  all  precautions  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent exportation.  Such  a  conduct  shews,  that  they  tread  in 
the  steps  of  Mons.  Necker,  and  that  they  consequently  mav 

'  Whether  noniinallj-,  or  really,  is  not  of  cmuequeni-e,  if  effectise 
iinalifli.'atioDe  of  prupeny  be  not,  at  erery  step,  the  guard,  as  io  tbe 
Ameriisn  conslitutioiu. 

'  "  AuBsibit  que  lei  operations  prelim itiativa  aerant  lenoiDe^  les 
□ffiders  municipBux  et  les  commissaires  adjoinls  feront,  en  lenr  iiae  et 
coMcience  I'evBlutttion  da  retenne  net  dm  differeDtes  propriilea  fon- 
deresdelAinmmuiiantesectiotipBrBactim."  " Journal des £tat« Gen." 
■     1.  ITL  p.  610. 
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expect,  with  a  crop  but  slightlj  deficient,  to  see  a  famine. 
In  the  "  G-azette  Rationale,"  of  March  6, 1792, 1  read,  in 
the  journal  of  the  Assembly,  Inquietudes — precautions 
prises — commissaires  envoyes — veiller  a  la  svhsistance  du 
peuple — fonds  pour  acheter  des  grains  chez  Vetranger — dix 
millions — &c.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  blind  and  infat- 
uated conduct  of  Mons.  Necker.  If  these  steps  ere  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  (which  is  impossible),  why  talk  of  and 
print  them  ?  Why  alarm  the  people,  by  shewing  yourselves 
alarmed?  Forty-five  millions  loss,  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Necker,  purchased  not  three  days  com  from  France ;  ten 
millions  will  not  purchase  one  day's  consumption !  but  the 
report  and  parade  of  it  will  do  more  mischief  than  the  loss 
of  five  times  the  quantity :  without  being  in  France,  I  am 
clear,  and  can  rely  enough  upon  principles  to  know,  that 
these  measures  will  baise,  not  sink  the  price.  One  of  the 
many  instances  in  legislation,  that  proves  the  immense  dif- 
ference (regardiQg  the  cases  of  France  and  the  United 
States)  between  a  representation  of  mere  population,  and 
one  of  property !  M—pour  prevenir  les  inquietudes  qui  pour- 
raient  arriver  Vannee  prochaine  et  les  suivantes,  Vassemhlee 
doit  ioccuper  des  ce  moment  d^v/n  plan  general  sur  les  sub- 
sistances — There  is  but  one  plan,  absolute  freedom  ;  and 
you  wiU  shew,  by  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  what  class  of 
the  people  it  is  that  you  represent.  Proclaim  a  free  trade, 
and  from  that  moment  ordain  that  an  inkstand  be  crammed 
instantly  into  the  throat  of  the  first  member  that  pro- 
nounces the  wdrd  com. 

Prohibition  of  the  Export  of  the  raw  Materials  of  Manu- 
factures.— The  last  information  I  have  had  from  France  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  our  newspapers  gave, 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  ordered  a  decree  to  be 
prepared  for  this  prohibition.  It  seems  that  the  master 
manufacturers  of  various  towns,  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  decline  of  the  national  fabrics,  made  heavy  com- 
plaints to  the  National  Assembly ;  and,  among  other  means 
of  redress,  demanded  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton, 
silk,  wool,  leather,  and,  in  general,  of  all  raw  materials.  It 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few  men,  belter  acquainted 
than  the  common  mass  with  political  principles,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  decree,  which 
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I  am  assured  will  pass.  As  I  have,  in  variouB  papers  ti 
the  ■'  Annals  of  Agriculture."  entered  much  at  large  into 
this  question,  I  ahiiU  only  mention  a  few  circumBtanceB 
here,  to  convince  Prance,  if  possible,  of  the  mischieroiu 
and  most  pernicious  tendency  of  such  a  ayatem,  which  will 
be  attended  with  events  little  thought  of  at  present  in  that 
kingdom.  Aa  it  is  idle  to  have  recourse  to  reasoning,  when 
facts  are  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  effect  of 
a,  similar  prohibition  in  the  case  of  wool  in  England : — 1, 
The  price  is  sunk  by  it  50  per  cent,  below  that  of  all  the 
countries  around  us,  which,  as  is  proved  by  docum^tsjui- 
queationable,  amounts  to  a,  land-tax  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  sterling ;  being  so  much  taken  from  land 
and  given  to  manufactures,  2d,  Xot  to  make  them,  flou- 
riah ;  for  a,  second  curious  fact  is,  that  of  all  the  great 
fabrics  of  England  that  of  wool  is  leaat  prosperous,  and 
has  been  regularly  most  complaining,  of  which  the  proofs  i 
are  before  the  public ;  the  pohcy  therefore  has  failed ;  and 
because  it  fails  in  England,  it  is  going  to  be  adopted  in 
Prance.  The  home  monopoly  of  wool  gives  to  the  manu- 
facturers so  great  a  profit,  that  they  are  not  soUcitoiu 
about  any  eit^nsion  of  their  trade  Iwond  the  home  pro- 
doot ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  no  foreign  wool,  Spanisb 
alone  excepted  (which  is  not  produced  here).  Is  imported 
into  England.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in  France; 
the  home-price  will  fall ;  the  landed  interest  will  be  robbed  ; 
and  the  manufacturer,  tasting  the  sweets  of, monopoly,  will 
no  longer  import  as  before :  the  fabric  at  large  will  receive 
no  increase ;  and  all  the  effect  will  be,  to  give  the  master 
manufacturer  a  great  profit  on  a  small  trade :  he  will  gain, 
but  the  nation  will  lose.  3d,  The  most  flourishing  maniifiao- 
tureofEnglandis  that  of  cotton,  of  which  the  manufactarer 
is  so  far  from  having  a  monopoly,  the  5-' ths  of  the  material 
are  imported  under  a  duty,  and  our  own  exportable  dutyfree. 
The  next  (possibly  the  first)  is  that  of  hardware ;  English 
iron  is  exported  duty  free,  and  the  import  of  foreign  payi 
21. 16s.  2d.  a  ton ;  English  coals  exported  in  vast  quanbtieB.' 
Glass  exhibits  the  same  spectacle  ;  Enghah  kelp  eiportabU 
duty  free,  and  16s.  fid.  a  ton  on  foreign ;  raw  silk  pays  3s, 
a  lb.  on  import ;  export  of  British  hemp  and  flax  undresBed 
is  free,  foreign  pays  a  duty  on  import ;    British  rags,  tot 
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making  paper,  exportable  duty  free ;  tmwroTight  tin,  lead, 
and  copper  all  exportable  either  free  or  under  a  slight 
duty.  The  immense  progress  made  by  these  manufac-/ 
tures,  particularly  hardware,  cotton,  glass,  flax,  and  earth-i 
em-ware,  another  in  which  no  monopoly  of  material  can 
exist,  is  known  to  all  Europe  ;  they  are  among  the  greatest ' 
fabrics  in  the  world,  and  have  risen  rapidly ;  but  note  (for 
it  merits  the  attention  of  France),  that  wool  has  ex- 
perienced no  such  rise/  Our  policy  in  wool  stands  on  fact, 
therefore  convicted  of  rottenness ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  the  new  government  of  France  copies,  and 
extends  to  every  raw  material !  4th,  The  free  trade  in  raw  - 
materials  is  necessary,  like  the  free  trade  in  com,  not  to*^^ 
send  those  materials  abroad,  but  to  secure  their  production  at 
home ;  and  lowering  the  price,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the 
buyer,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce.  5th,  ^. 
France  imports  silk  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  50  and  60 
millions  a  year,  and  exports  none,  or  next  to  none ;  why  pro- 
hibit an  export,  which  in  settled  times  does  not  take  place  ? 
At  the  present  moment,  the  export  either  takes  place,  or  it 
does  not  take  place  ?  if  the  latter,  why  prohibit  a  trade  which 
has  no  existence  ?  If  it  does  take  place,  it  proves  that  the 
manufacturers  cannot  buy  it  as  heretofore :  is  that  a  reason 
why  the  farmers  should  not  produce  it  ?  Your  manufac- 
turers cannot  buy,  and  you  will  not  let  foreigners  ;  what  i& 
that  but  telling  your  husbandmen  that  they  shall  not  pro- 
duce ?  Why  then  do  the  manufacturers  ask  this  favour  ? 
They  are  cunning :  they  very  well  know  why ;  they  have 
the  same  view  as  their  brethren  in  England — solely  that 
of  SINKING  THE  PBICB,  and  thereby  putting  money  in  their 
own  pockets,  at  the  expence  of  the  landed  interests.  6th ^ 
All  the  towns  of  France,  contain  but  six  millions  of  people ; 
the  manufacturing  towns  not  two  millions :  why  are  twenty 
millions  in  the  country  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  property^ 
in  order  to  favour  one-tenth  of  that  number  in  towns  ? 
7th,  In  various  passages  of  these  travels,  I  have  shown  the 
wretched  state  of  French  agriculture,  for  want  of  more 
sheep ;  the  new  system  is  a  curious  way  to  effect  an  increase 

1  Exports  1767,  4,758,0951.  In  1767,4,277,4621.  In  1777,3,743,5371 
In  1787,  3,687,7951.  See  this  subject  fully  examined,  '<  Annals  of 
Agriculture,"  toL  z.  p.  235. 
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— 6y  Imoering  the  prnjit  of  Iceeping  them.  8th,  The  Prench 
mamifaBturera,  uoder  the  old  system  of  freedom,  bought 
raw  inateria.ls  from  other  nations,  to  the  amount  of  several 
millionH,  besides  working  up  all  the  produce  of  France; 
if  sinking  the  price  be  not  their  object,  what  is?  Can  they 
desire  to  do  more  than  thia  ?  K  under  the  new  govern- 
ment their  fabrics  do  not  flourish  as  under  the  old  one,  is 
that  a  reason  for  prohibition  and  restriction,  for  robberj 
and  plunder  of  the  landed  interest,  to  make  good  their  own 
losses  ?  And  if  such  a  demand  is  good  logic  in  a  manu&c- 
turer's  counting-house,  is  that  a  reason  for  its  beiiw 
received  in  a  M"ATIOH"AL  ASSEMBLY !  t 

One  of  the  moat  curious  inquiries  that  can  be  made  by 
a  traveller,  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  much  per  cent. 
a  capital  invested  in  land,  and  in  farming-stock,  wUl  return 
for  cultivation  in  difEerent  countries ;  no  person,  according 
to  my  knowledge,  has  attempted  to  esplain  this  very  im- 
portant but  difficult  problem.  The  price  of  land,  the  in- 
terest of  money,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rates  of  all  aorta 
of  products,  and  the  amount  of  feixes,  must  be  calculated 
with  some  degree  of  precision,  in  order  to  analyze  thii 
combination.  I  have  for  many  years  attempted  to  gain  in- 
formation on  this  curious  point,  concerning  various  coun~ 
tries.  If  a  man  in  England  buys  land  rented  at  12b.  an 
,  at  thirty  years  purchase,  and  cultivates  it  himself, 
ing  five  rents,  he  will  make  not  more  than  from  4j  to 
5  per  cent,  and  at  most  6,  speaking  of  general  culture,  EUid 
not  estimating  singular  spots  or  circumstances,  and  includ- 
ing the  capital  invested  in  both  land  and  stock.  I  learn, 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  best  farmer,  and  the  greatest 
character  the  new  world  has  produced,  certain  circum- 
stances, which  enable  me  to  assert,  with  confidence,  that 
money  invested  on  the  same  principlea,  in  the  middle  atatfa 
of  North  America,  will  yield  considerably  more  than  douUe 
the  return  in  England,  and  in  many  iastanesB  the  treUe 
of  it.  To  compare  Prance  with  these  two  cases,  is  very 
difficult : — had  the  National  Assembly  done  for  the  a^ 
culture  of  the  kingdom  what  Prance  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  PBEEDOM,  the  account  wouldbave been  advantageous. 
For  buying  at  30  years  purchase,  stocking  the  eame  a* 
in  England,  and  reckoning  products  6  per  cent,  lower  in 
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price  (about  the  fact),  the  total  capital  would  have  paid  ' 
from  5j  to  6^  per  cent. ;  land-tax  reekoned  at  3a,  in  the 
pound,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  tas  to  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom.'  It  is  tme,  that  the  course  of  ex- 
change would  make  an  enormous  difference,  for  when  ei- 
chajige  is  at  15,  this  ratio  per  cent,  instead  of  5^  becomes 
11,  if  the  capital  is  remitted  from  Britain:  but  as  that  im- 
mense loss  (.50  per  cent.),  on  the  exchange  of  France,  ajiaes 
from  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  eircum- 
stances  which  cause  it,  would  be  estimated  at  so  much 
hazard  and  danger.  But  bring  to  account  the  operations  of 
the  National  AsBemblj,  relating  to  the  non-inclosure  of 
commons :  the  land-tax,  variable  with  improvements  (an 
article  sufficient  to  stifle  the  thoughts  of  such  a  thing) ; 
the  export  of  com  at  an  end ;  the  transport  every  where 
impeded ;  and  your  granaries  burnt  and  plundered  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  populace,  if  they  do  not  like  the  price ;  and, 
above  all,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  all  materials  of 
manufacturea.  as  wool,  &c.  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
America  offers  a  vastly  more  ehgible  field  for  the  invest-j 
ment  of  capital  in  land  than  France  does ;  a  proof  that  the 
measTires  of  the  National  Assembly  have  been  ill-judged, 
ill-advised,  and  unpolitical:  I  had  serious  thoughts  of 
settling  in  that  kingdom,  ia  order  to  farm  there;  but  the 
two  measures  adopted,  of  a  variable  land- ta,i,  and  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  of  wool,  damped  my  hopes,  ardent  as 
they  were,  that  I  might  have  breathed  that  fine  climate, 
free  from  the  extortions  of  a  government,  stupid  in  this, 
respect  as  that  o£  England.  It  ia,  however,  plain  enough, 
that  America  is  the  only  country  that  affords  an  adequate 

'  Bnt  this  land-teK  is  variable,  aod  therefore  impossible  to  eslimate 
aeoaraiely;  if  you  remsin  no  better  fannera  than  your  French  ueigh- 
bours,  if  w  10  miieh  ;  but,  if  you  Imprave,  i/oa  are  raaed,  ajid  the^  an 
suni ;  all  that  bas,  and  can  be  said  afninst  tythes,  beare  with  eqnal 
forue  against  such  a  tax.  And  lltongh  this  imposition  uaunot  go  by  the 
present  law  bejond  4s.  in  tho  pound,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  shew,  by 
a  plain  calculation,  that  4a.  in  the  pounil,  rising  loiti  iinprovemenl,  is  a 
tax  imposBible  to  be  borne  b^  ojte  who  ijnprovoa;  and  coasei^uently,  that 
it  is  a  direct  tax  on  iraproretnent ;  and  it  is  a  tax  in  tbe  very  worst  form, 
since  the  power  to  lay  and  inforce  it,  is  not  in  the  government  of  the 
kingilom,  but  in  the  miinicipBl  goverument  of  the  parisb.  Tonr  neigh- 
bour, with  whom  yoa  mg^  Vie  on  ill  terms,  has  the  power  to  tax  yuu  ; 
nn  «iii-h  ni-iinia  heart -burn  jng9  *°^  tyranny  are  found  in  exeiaES. 
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profit,  and  in  whicli  a  man.  who  calculates  with  inteUigoncs 
and  precision,  can  think  of  inTeating^  his  capital.  How  dif- 
ferent would  this  have  been,  had  the  National  Aasemblj 
conducted  themselves  on  principles  directly  contrary ;  had 
they  avoided  all  land-taxes ; '  had  they  preaerred  the  free 
corn-trade,  a  trade  of  import  more  than  export ;  had  they 
been  silent  upon  inclosures  ;  and  done  nothing  in  rehitioa 
to  raw  materials,  the  profit  of  investments  would  have  been 
higher  in  France  than  in  America,  or  any  countiy  in  the 
world,  and  immense  capitals  would  have  flowed  into  the 
kingdom  from  every  part  of  Europe  :  scarcity  and  famine 
would  not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  national  wealth 
would  have  been  equal  to  all  the  esigenciea  of  the  period. 


April  26,  IJ92. 

In  the  last  moment  which  the  preparation  for  publiffli- 
tion  allowB  me  to  use,  the  intelligence  is  arrived  of  ft  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  part  of  France  ogaJDst  the  House 
of  Austria ; — the  gentlemen  in  whose  company  I  hear  it, 
all  announce  destruction  to  France  ; — they  will  6e  heat; — 
they  want  diiei^line; — they  have  »o  tubordination  ; — and 

'  To  have  aroidcd  land- 
most  popular  meBsure,  in  a  kiagdi 
France  is.  No  tax  is  so  h^v;  upon  a  small  proprietor ;  and  tha 
actmoinistes  might  have  foreseen  what  has  happened,  that  such  little 
ilemocralic  owners  wnnld  not  pay  the  tux;  but  laies  on  coagiimpdon, 
laid  M  in  England,  and  not  in  the  infamoua  methods  of  the  old  govem- 
menl  of  Frojice,  would  have  been  paid  by  them  in  a  Ught  proportion, 
wichoat  knowing  it ;  but  the  aconoinislei,  to  bo  consistent  with  their  old 
pernicious  doctrines,  took  CTcrj  step  to  moke  all,  except  land-taxes. 
unpopnlar;  and  the  people  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  into 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  bread  put  into  theiT 
children's  months — and,  what  ia  worse,  on  the  land  which  ought,  bnl 
does  not  produce  that  bread,  than  to  pay  an  exciaa  on  tobacco  and  salt, 
better  to  pay  a.  taic  which  is  demsnded  equally,  whether  they  hare  or 
have  not  the  money  to  pay  it,  than  a  duty  which,  mingled  with  the  [uiea 
of  a  luxury,  is  pnid  in  the  easiest  mode,  and  at  the  most  conventenl 
moment.  In  the  writings  of  the  acmomistet,  you  hear  of  a  free  com 
trade,  and  hee  export  of  every  thing  lieing  the  recompence  for  a  land- 
iix;  but  see  their  actions  in  power— tliey  impo«e  the  burthen,  and 
forget  the  recompence '. 
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this  idea  I  find  general.  So  cautiously  as  I  have  avoided 
prophetic  presumption  through  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall 
scarcely  assume  it  so  late  in  my  labours ; — but  thus  much 
I  may  venture, — that  the  expectation  of  destruction  to 
France  has  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  G-ive  all  you 
please  to  power  of  field  evolution,  depending  on  the  utmost 
strictness  of  discipline — ^you  must  admit  that  it  bears  only 
on  the  question  of  battles.  But  guarded  as  Finance  is,  by 
the  most  important  frontier  fortresses  the  world  knows, 
why  hazard  battles  ?  Undisciplined  troops  behind  walls 
and  within  works,  are  known  on  experience  to  be  effective : 
and  where  are  the  resources  to  be  found  that  shall  attack 
those  strong  holds,  700  miles  from  home  ?  I  was  at  Lisl^, 
Metz,  and  Strasbourg  ;  and  if  the  military  intelligence  I  had 
was  accurate,  it  would  demand  100,000  men,  completely 
provided  with  everything  for  a  siege,  three  months  to  take 
either  of  those  towns,  supposing  them  well  provided  and 
well  defended.  We  know,  on  positive  experience,  what  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  led  by  some  of  the  greatest  men 
that  have  existed,  were  able  to  do  in  sieges,  when  under- 
taken at  their  own  doors ; — ^what  will  they  effect  against 
places  ten  times  as  strong  and  700  miles  from  home  ?  It 
is  a  matter  of  calculation — of  pounds  and  shillings ; — not 
of  discipline  and  obedience. 

But  many  depend  on  the  deranged  state  of  the  French 
finances;  that  derangement  flows  absolutely  from  a  vain 
attempt  at  preserving  public  credit: — the  National  As- 
sembly will  see  its  futility ;  misery ;  ruin ;  the  nation 
must  be  preserved — ^what  on  comparison  is  public  credit  ? 

The  divisions,  factions,  and  internal  disturbances,  offer 
to  others  the  hope  of  a  civil  war.  It  ought  to  be  a  vain 
hope.  During  peace,  such  difficulties  fill  the  papers,  and 
are  dwelt  upon,  till  men  are  apt  to  think  them  terrible ;  in 
war  they  are  treason,  and  the  gallows  sweeps  from  the 
world,  and  the  columns  of  a  gazette  the  actors  and  the 
recital. 

Oil  and  vinegar — fire  and  water — Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians are  united  to  carry  war  amongst  26  millions  of  men, 
arranged  behind  100  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world. — ^If  we  are  deceived,  and  Frenchmen  are  not  fond 
of  freedom,  but  will  figlit  for  despotism — something  may 
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be  done;  for  then  France  falls  by  the  power  of  France: 
but  if  united  but  tolerably,  the  attack  wiU  be  full  of  diffi- 
culties in  a  country  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is 
an  enemy,  that  fights  for  freedom. 

But,  suppose  this  idea  erroneous — suppose  an  impression 
made — and  that  the  German  banners  were  fiying  at  Paris. 
— Where  is  the  security  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  Is  tha 
dJTiaioa  of  Poland  forgotten  P  Is  an  unforeseen  iimon  of 
two  or  three  great  powers  to  protrude  through  Europe  & 
predominancy  dangerous  to  all  P  Gentlemen,  who  indulge 
i  their  wishes  for  a  counter-revolution  in  France,  do  not, 
perhaps,  wish  to  see  the  Prussian  colours  at  the  Tower,  n< 
the  Austrian  at  Amsterdam.  Yet  success  to  the  ca.u 
might  plant  them  there.  Should  real  danger  arise  to 
Prance,  which  I  hold  to  be  problematical,  it  is  the  business, 
and  direct  interest  of  her  neighbours,  to  support  her. 

The  revolution,  and  anti-revolutioa  parties  of  England^ 
have  exhausted  themselves  on  the  French  question ;  but 
there  can  be  none,  if  that  people  should  be  in  danger :— - 
We  hold  at  present  tho  balance  of  the  world ;  and  hava 
bat  to  ipeak,  and  it  is  ^cum 
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Abb^de— ,118. 

AbbevUle,  8,  151,  348. 

Achillsea  sjberica,  162. 

Agen,  65. 

Agriculture  in  France,  345 ;  and 
politics,  131. 

Aiguebelle,  278. 

Aigues,  tour  d',  257. 

Aiguillon,  Due  de,  7,  65,  77; 
town  of,  65. 

Aire,  64. 

Aire  sur  la  Lys,  111. 

Aix,  Archbishop  of,  159. 

Aix-en-Proyence,  267,  259. 

Aizac,  le  coupe  d',  242. 

Alengon,  141. 

Allier,  valley  of  the,  228,  230. 

Alsace,  205,  207. 

Ambigu  Comique,  1',  100. 

Amboise,  77. 

America,  and  France,  338 ;  govern- 
ment of,  344. 

America,  North,  fiEurming  in, 
354. 

Ami,  1',  des  hommes,  85. 

Amiens,  8,  112. 

Ancenis,  135. 

Angouldme,  70,  71. 

Anjou,  135. 

Annals  of  Agriculture,  1,  6, 
42,  362. 

Anspan,  62. 

Antibes,  271. 

Anville,  Duchess  D',  305^ 

Arbois,  217. 


Ajgenson,  Count  d',  73* 

Argenton,  20. 

Arnas,  les,  284. 

Arp^jon,  17. 

Arras,  111. 

Artois,  Count  d',  9,  14,  19,  171. 

177,  211,  220. 
Aubagne,  263. 
Aubenas,  245. 
Auch,  63,  64. 
Auge,  pays  d',  116. 
Aums,  56. 
Aumale,  112. 
Auray,  128. 
Austria,  declaration  of  war  against, 

by  France,  1 792,  356. 
Autun,  227. 
Auve,  197. 

Auvergnac  (Lauvergnac),  130. 
Auxonne,  21b. 
Avignon,  252. 
Ay,  195. 


Bagn^s  de  Bigorre,  59. 

BagnSres  de  Luchon.    See  Luchon. 

BaiUy,  J.  S.,  166,  173,  294. 

BarTOzieux,  70. 

Barentin,  114. 

Bamave.     See  Bemarve. 

Barr^,  Du  (Dubarry),  Mme.,  32, 

100. 
Barsac,  66. 
Barut,  Tabb^,  286. 
I  Bassies  (Bassines),  21. 


^H       360                                                              ^^^^^^^^1 

^B          ButiUe,  priionera  oF,   134,  313; 

Brest.  J2fi. 

^M                BtarmiDg  oF,  199,  SOS;  uid  the 

Breleuil.  9. 

^M                le»readti:achii,S13. 

Brtii,  MarqniBde,  170,  175, 

^H            Baume-lps-DBmea,  StS. 

Briare,  Caoal  de,  2ST. 

^M          Bayn,  Mr.,  hia  army,  226. 

Brie,  192. 

^H           Bsyonna,  69,  62,  63. 

Brien  (CanftI  de  Brienne),  33. 

^H           Beiini,  6t. 

Brieone,  Lom^nie  da,  38,  97. 

^r           BeorsmChePyreDMS,  41. 

Brioude,  239. 

Brittany,  IBS. 

Beauce,  la,  17. 

Brire,  25,  26. 

Dcanmont  but  Sorth?,  141. 

Broglio  (Broglie,  and  OmM  d»). 

lleaDiw,  S26. 

72  iChilteS.de,  141 3  MarwJ 

neauTWa,  90. 

Due  de,  210. 

liesuvais.  Bishop  of,  180. 

Bmoni,  125. 

lieauvoisin,  Pont  de,  279. 

Brosses,  Cbna.  de,  225. 

B6lBrie«Jt,  55. 

Bronswnel,  P.  A.,  91.  100,  101, 

liefortlBelfort),  210.  311. 

102,105,161,1-0,217,220, 

^            Bella  Angloiw  (Bellenglise),  105. 

Brown,  Robert,  101. 

H_           »elle-ile-en-Mer,  130. 

Buffon,  225. 

^k           BelleUle  (Belle-Isle-BdgBrd),  136. 

Burney,  Dr.  and  Mba,  ISO. 

■           Belloj,  De,  69. 

^M           Berceiotd,  Count  de,  150. 

Caen,  116, 

^H            Beniai-Te  (BunftTe),  Mods.,  165, 

Caf^  Foy,  155. 

^1                  178,293. 

Cahora,  38. 

^H              BernB.?(Eare},  141. 

Calws,  5,  13,  16,  28,  43,  109,  liq 

^H             llema.;  ( Pas  de  Calais),  7. 

148,150. 

^M            BeiTi,  Du«dc,  14. 

Calonne,  MooB.  de,  97,  331, 

^H             Berri,  le,  20. 

Cambray,  106. 

^K            Bennmi>,  214,  S13. 

Caraelford,  Lord.  159. 

^V            BegenTal,  Baran  de,  298. 

Campan,  Valley  of,  59. 

^P            B«thune,  HI. 

Cannes,  271. 

^               Bfimre,  46,  47,  48,  5S. 

338. 

Biisy  (Bizy),  Chilean  de,  144. 

Carentaa,  118, 123.            ^^^^H 

Bloi.,  77. 

Ca^sel,                              ^^^H 

Bloii,  Bishop  of,  159. 

CastreB.                             ^^^H 

Bolbec,  114. 

CatDoir  (Catenoy),  SB.     ^^^H 

Bon,  117. 

Caadec,                             ^^^H 

Bonbne  (Pont  de  Briqae),  6, 

CausBodo,  29.                     ^^^H 

IJoohier,  Jean,  225. 

Cavalero,  266,                         ^^^M 

H^              Uordoans,  66,  67.  68,  69. 

CaTigoac,  70.                                      ^M 

^m              BoBBnet,  226. 

Chabert,  U.  de,  99.                           ^M 

^H              BonuhBine  (Boacbain).  107. 

Cbagay,  226.                                        ■ 

Chalmers,  Mr.,  on  war  and  tT*dM 

^M            !loiii][on,  Doc  de,  64,  70. 

347.                                             H 

^M            Boubgne,  5. 

Chalons-anr-Marne.  196.                H 

■            Bourbon,  Lane;,  328. 

Chambere,  Sir  W.,  101.                    ■ 

H            Bourge.,  19. 

Chambfiry,  278,  279.                          ■ 

^H             BuurgD/n  (Bourgoin),  382. 

Chambord.  78,  79.                         M 

H              DrasTeuse,  88. 

CJiambre  la.                       ^^^H 
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Champagne,  province  of,  194, 195. 
Chanteloup,  76,  77. 
Chantilly,  10,  82,  86. 
Chapelier,  Isaac  le,  178,  293,  297. 
Charente,  la,  70,  71. 
Charenton,  98. 
Chartreuse,  la  (Dijon),  219. 
Chateaalandrin,  126. 
Chateaulin,  128. 
Ch^teanneuf,  234. 
Chateaorault  (Ch&tellerault),  73. 
Ch^teauroux,  20. 
Chateau-Thiery,  193. 
Chaunay,  72. 
Chaussie     (Chausey),    isles    of, 

123. 
Chavanne  le  Koi  (Chevagne),  228. 
Cher,  le,  19. 

Cherbourg,  119, 120,  121. 
Chiliac,  239. 
Chinese  hemp,  162. 
Choiseul,  Due  de,  76,  77. 
Chomet  (Chomettes),  239. 
Cierp,  35. 
Clergy  of  France  and  the  Bevolu- 

tion,  327. 
Clermont,  Ferrand,  234,  235,  236, 

237. 
Clermont  (Gise),  9,  85. 
Clermont  •  Tonnerre,    Comte    de, 

296. 
Colmar,  210. 

Columiers  (Coulommiers),  191. 
Combourg,  123. 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  94,  96. 
Com^die  Italienne,  94. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  and 

the  RcTolution,  346,  351. 
Commercial  Treaty,  1786,  8,  69. 
Cond6,  Prince  de,  11,  87. 
Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  23, 292. 
Coni,  275. 
Conversation,    Society,    &c.,    in 

France,  37. 
Cookery,  food,  &c.,  French,  39, 

306. 
Oorbon,  Valley  of,  116. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  157, 
Cordeliers,  Church  of  tjig  31. 
Com,  price  of,  350.  ' 

Costaros,  242. 


Coucy,  105. 

Cour  Pleni^re,  la,  190. 

Courtisseau  (Courtisois),  197. 

Coutances,  122. 

Crau,  le,  256. 

Craven,  Lady,  263. 

Cr^billon,  225. 

Cujes,  the  (Cuj^s),  263. 

Dammartin,  105. 

I^Armentidres,  108. 

Darnetal,  142. 

Dax,  63. 

Degouttes,  Marquis,  286. 

Denainvilliers,  80. 

Dicquemare,  the  Abb^,  115. 

Dieppe,  147. 

Dgon,  218,  219,  220,  221,  223. 

Dol,  123. 

Dole,  218. 

Donzenac,  25. 

Dordogne,  la,  27,  70. 

Dress,  fashions,  &c.,  in  France, 

308. 
Dubarry,  Mme.  de,  32,  100. 
Dugny,  105,  166. 
Duhamel,  M.  de,  80. 
Dunkirk,  108. 
Droiturier,  286. 
Duretal  (Durtal),  Ch&teau  de,  136. 

Ecole  Militaire,  100. 

Ecole  Vet^rinarie,  98. 

ElbcBuf,  142. 

England,  agriculture  in,  131. 

Epernay,  194. 

Ermenonville,  86. 

Estrelles,  269. 

Etampes,  17. 

Exchange,   course    of,    and    the 

Revolution,  347. 
Exports,  French  and  English,  351, 

363. 
Eyre,  Sir  James,  159. 

Falaise,  116, 117. 

Farming,  profits  of,  354. 

Faujas,deSaint.Fond,  B.,  243,249. 

Faujeaux,  55. 

Favras,  Marquis  de,  298. 

F^re,  la,  136. 

Fert^-la-Lowendahl,  18. 


FcTTBt  de  Poniette,  C.  M.,  iSi. 

Fix,  Saint-GenHyi,  S39. 

FlAche,  la,  136. 

FlenTSDce,  65. 

FlixcoDTt,  8. 

FoDtainebleaii,  SI. 

Fta,C.  J.,  112, 

Fo7,Cafi,de,155. 

FruiEe,  tbe  old  ^vernment  of, 

31S;  in  17S2,34Sj  itsdebeand 

the  Bovolutlon,  S4S, 
France  and  America,  33S. 
Franc!»  I.,  81. 
Free  trade,  351,  353,  356. 
Fr^iia,  £69. 
FroDtignan,  49. 


Gordsniiig,  101. 

Garonne,  la,  32,  34. 

Oenlii,  Ume.  de,  196, 

Germany  and  France,  356-338. 

Gibelin,  Uona.,  267, 

OirardoD,  (Gir»nlin)  Marquia  de, 

GolKlins,  lea,  »S. 

Gordon,  ao  English  prisoner  in 

tbe  Bastile,  313. 
Goniat,  cBBcade  of,  40. 
Orandval  (Granville),  123. 
Gravelines,  109. 
GnTenne,  la,  3M. 
Grasse,  270. 

Gray  (Haute  Marne),  221. 
Grisolles,  30. 
Grundy,  Mr.,  285. 
Ouercea  (La  Guierobe),  HI. 
Guercby,  Marquis  de,  lie. 
Giiibray,  116,  117. 
Guienoe,  la,  26. 
Gningamp,  12G, 
Guignes,  186. 
GniUoQ,  144. 
Guyion-MorYeao.     Su  Morveaa. 

Haming  (Hemingen),  205. 
Harconrt,  Chateau  d',  118. 
Hartleur,  114. 
Harwich,  G. 


naaparren,  63. 

Rauell'a  "  Precedents,"  166, 

Havre,  le,  114. 

Kidi,  123. 

Hemp,  Chinese,  163. 

Henoebaat,  129, 

Henri  IV„  18,60,81. 

Hy^rea,  lalea  de,  264. 

Indret,  134. 

Innkeeper,  knavery  of  one,  287. 

Inns,  66. 

Ireland,  25,  122. 

Ireland,  Tour  in,  3, 

laenheim  (Ensiabeim),  210; 

Isigny,  lis. 

Islets  (les  Islettes),  197. 

Issoire,  238. 

Italian  BgrioulCnre,  1. 

Jacobins  Clab,  305. 
Jen  da  Paumc,  164,  171,  173. 
Jeuz  Floraux,  31. 
Jonquiera,  43. 


LaCbambce,  3TB. 

La  Fayette,  294,  300,  301. 

La  F&e,  105. 

La  Pleche,  136, 

Ia  Loge,  IS. 

lomballe,  125. 

lAmoignoD,  Mom,,  190. 

Land  aod  farming,  354. 

Land  tax  in  Franee,  3t9,  355,  351 

I^ndertiau  (Landerneau),  127. 

Lauderoisier  (Landivisiaa),  127 

Langres.  221. 

Languedoc,  canal  of,  32,  4S,  41 

5S;    prorincoof,  45,  48,  38. 
Lans-le-Boui^  (Savoie),  277. 
Larbouit,  40. 
la  Rnehefaucanld,  Count  da,  1I| 

16. 
Ln  Kocheroucauld,  Duka  de,  an4 

counts   o',  14,  36,  37,  43,  71^ 

ISg,  209. 
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La  Boche  Guyon,  143. 

LarriTG,  M.,  68. 

La  Tour  du  Pin,  281. 

Laaresse  (Loures),  34. 

Laayergnac,  130. 

Laye,  la,  19. 

La  Ville  aa  Bnm,  21. 

Layoisier,  93,  94,  95,  222. 

Lazowski,  M.  de,  12,  13,  16,  36, 

43,  86,  163,  185. 
Lectonre,  65. 
Lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Bastile, 

313. 
Le  Mans,  141. 
Lempdes,  239. 
L^nnais,  le,  127. 
Le  Puv,  241,  242,  243. 
Les  Islettes,  197. 
Les  Ormes,  73. 
Leyant,  L'isle  de,  264. 
Lejrac,  65. 
Liancourt,  due  de,  and  cMtean, 

10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  82,  88, 

89,    166,    172,    173,   174,  185, 

288,  291,  303,  304,  309. 
Liboume,  27. 

Lille  (L'isle,  Vaucluse),  254. 
Lilliers,  111. 
Limoges,  22. 
Limonsin,  le,  24,  26,  31. 
Lisle  (Lille,  Nord),  107,  367. 
L'isle  snr  le  Doabs,  210. 
Lod^ye,  55. 
Loire,  the,  17,  18,  72,  73,  74,  75, 

76,   78,    79,  82,  83,    130,  135, 

286,  347. 
Lom6nie  de  Brienne,  32,  97. 
Lomond,  M.,  96. 
Londrins  fabric,  55. 
L'orient,  128. 
L'Oriol(Loriol),250. 
Louis  d'or,  the,  18. 
Louis  XI.,  74,  78. 
Louis  XIV.,  8,46,  70,  102,  108. 
Louis  XV.,  32,  79,  100. 
Louis  XVI.,  14,  97,  106, 171, 180, 

181,  182,211,288,290. 
Lourdes,  60. 
Louyiers,  144,  145. 
Luchon,  Bagn^res  de    i4  35,  40, 

41,42,43,46,59,^^*    ' 


Lnn^yille,  203. 
Lusienne  (Lucienne),  lOOL 
Luzarches,  11. 
Lnzy,  228. 
Lyons,  282-285. 

Macartney,  Lord,  23. 

Madias,  54. 

Maisse  (Mayres),  242. 

Malatayeme,  278. 

Malsherbs  (Malesherbes),  97  ^ 
chateau  de,  81. 

Marche,  la,  21. 

Mareuil,  193. 

Marie  Antoinette,  15,  16,  159, 
168,  171,  177,  178,  179,  183, 
210, 211, 220, 236,244,288, 298, 
300. 

Marseilles,  259,  260,  261. 

Mars-la-Tour,  198. 

Maupertuis,  191. 

Maury,  FAbb^,  296. 

Meaux,  191. 

Mendoza  and  boxing,  190, 

Metayage,  system,  18. 

Metz,  199,  357. 

Meulan  (Melun),  82. 

Mensnier,  M.  de,  119. 

Mignianne  (La  Meignanne),  135. 

Militaire,  Ecole,  100. 

Millau,  53. 

Militia  grieyanoe  of  the  French 
Peasantry,  315. 

Mills* "  Husbandry,"  138. 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  85. 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  (the  Tri- 
bune), 164,  168, 176,  260,  296, 

Mirepoix,  55, 56. 

Modane,  276. 

Mondardier,  54. 

Monein,  61. 

Montauban,  29,  30,  S3. 

Montauban,  cascade  of,  40. 

Montauban  de  Bretagne,  125. 

Montbazin,  49. 

Mont  Cassel,  108. 

Montcenis,  226. 

Montesquieu,  Marquis  de,  191. 

Montferrand,  234. 

Montgeron,  82. 

Montigny,  190. 
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^^H  Hoatn 


MnnlilimBTt  (Mont^liniar),  319. 
HoatmoriD,  Caunt  de,  174. 
Montpeltier,  4S,  49,  61. 
MonUenil  aur  Mer,  7. 
MorefontBine  (Martefontaine),  86. 
Morlaii,  1£6. 
MarveBD-Ou7kin,Mons.,!ie,  SSO, 

^£2,  223,  225. 
Motte,  de  la,  Madame,  IGS. 
MoulinSj  2S9. 
MouQitir,  J.  J..  164,  178. 
Muailiao  (MuKillac),  130. 

j^ancf,  201. 

Xangia,  186,  187,  188. 

Nantes  131,  132,  133. 

Nsnlenl,  (Nanteuil  le  HnrdoBin), 


5,  305,  S 


.,  349,  S 


1,  354. 

NMker,  Mqub.,  85,  159,  160, 1G8, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 177,17a,  201, 
202,  911,  230,  294,  321,  350. 

Nemonra,  SB  7, 

Neste,  the,  35. 

Neof  Montier  (Nenltaioiitier],  192. 

NeailiS{Neiully),  100. 

Nevers,  286. 

Nawchalel  (Neufuhltel},  112. 
Nice,  270.  271,274, 
Simee,  50,  52. 
Noailles,  chateau  de,  26. 
Nobility  of  France,  325,  344. 
Noiuiui(Sarthe),  141. 
Nooanl  le  Fuielier,  19. 
Nd;b  (Nuite),  226. 

OUionleB,  263. 

Opera,  tbe,  91. 

Opira  Comiqae,  94. 

Change,  252. 

Orcbees  lOrcbies),  107. 

Urecbamp,  (Orchampa),  218. 


2SG. 


Pa;ae,Tli(ima9,344;  bis  "  Kights 
of  Man,"  340. 

Palmers,  56,  57. 

Fanckoucke,  C.  J.,  233. 

Paper  carrency  and  tbe   Revolu- 
tion, 347. 

Faris,    11,    13,    16,    90-105,  1 
152,    153,    154,   155,  156,  157, 
168,  152,  161,  ] 
to  end  of  vol. 

Farliamenls,  the,  of  Louis  XTL, 
321. 

Parmentier,  103. 

Pan,  60,  61. 

Payrao,  27. 

Peasantry,  the,  of  Fi-ni 

Penthievre,  Due  de,  15. 

Pergei,  29. 

Perpignan,  4; 

Petivier  {Pith 

Fiie 


9,48. 


Phalsbourg,  206. 
Pia,  43. 

Pieurdy,  346  ;  canal  of,  105. 
Kcquigny,  9. 
Plerrebnasiire,  24. 
Pierrelatte,  252. 
Pignan,  49. 
Place  dn  Peyrou,  49. 
PlesBia  les  Toots,  74. 
Poitiers,  72. 

Polignac,  vb&Ieau  de,  241. 
Poliguac,  Due  aud  Dnchesse  da, 
160,211. 

Fompignon,  30, 
Font  (Pont  St.  Maixence),  88i 
Pont  It  MoussoQ,  20Oi 
Pout  de  I'Arche,  144. 
Pont  de  Beanvoisin,  28L 
I  Font  deBrique,  6. 
PontduGard,  51, 
Pont  de  Itode,  28. 
PontoiBO,  90. 

PoQtorsin  (PontoTBon),  lax 
PorquBTolles,  264. 
Fort  CroB,  364. 
Futato,  tbe,  in  France,  103L 


Toagast,  28  T. 

Puuilly,  287. 

PouJaubt  (Pnulhaguet),  S39. 

rcadai,  le,  217. 

rndelles,  !43. 

PremoDD'^,  les,  300. 

PriMtly,  Dr.,  220,  222,  323,  335  ; 

rials  at  BirmiDgli&m,  338. 
Frot.'atatiL3  al  worship,  251. 
Prouille,  55. 
Pnj,     See  Le  Pnj. 
Fjreuees,   le,  29,  30,  37,  40,  42, 

4S,  50,  5S,  59. 

Quorcy,  26. 
Qnimper,  128. 
Qaimperte,  128. 

Sajual,  I'Abbi,  165, 1S7,  261, 

Rennes,  124. 

Bevolution,  the  French,  199, 201, 

200,  207,  313-358;    eftecw  of, 

328,  332. 
Bheims,  195. 

Kiaui  (Ryauj,  chil«au  de,  S31. 
Rioheiieu,  Tomb  of,  94. 
Riom,  234,  304. 
Ki  Testes,  44. 
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Sabat[er,  chAtean,  de,  52. 

tiablonrille,  170. 

St.  BertJ-and,  34. 

St.  Brieux,  125. 

Su  Canat  (St.  Chunaa),  257. 

St.  Cloud,  16. 

St.   Etienne,   Rab&uC,    164,  173, 

174,  179. 
St.  Gaudens,  34. 
St.  George,  25. 
St.  Georges  lyABrBc,  239, 
St.  Georges -aur.LoJra,  135. 
St  Germains,  92.  101. 
St.  GermniD-lea-BolleB,  25. 
St.  Gerund  le  Puy,  2B6. 
St.  Girons.  57. 
St.GobLn(St.Gobain),105. 
St.  Hippolyte  du  Fort,  53. 
St.  Jmii  de  Maurieona,  278. 
St.  Jory,  31. 
St.  Lanrenoe,  54. 
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-  View  of  the  Engllah  Stage. 
Edited  l,y  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
}i.  6t/. 

HEATDN'S  Ooncdae  HMory  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse,     51, 

HBOEL'S  Leottires  on  the  Fhllo- 
Bophy  of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  ^,A. 

HEINE'S  Poema,  Completi. 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     jr.  6d. 

Travel-PioliireB,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Nordemey,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Frands  Rtorr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughouL  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     31,  6d. 

HELP'S  Llfb  of  Ohrlitopher 
OoIumbiiB,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     31.  6d. 

Ufa  of  Hernando  Oortai, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  z 
vols.    31.  dd.  each, 

Life  of  Piiarro.    3s.  dd. 

- — -  Llfeof  Las  Oaaaa  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indies,     31.  6d. 

HSNDERSOK  (E.)  Select  HIb- 
torioalDociunentaofthemddle 
AgeB,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  EDt;1and,  the 
Empire,  the  Oiurch,  &c,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph,D.     51. 

HENFRET'S  Otdda  to  Engllali 
OolnB.  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     6s. 

HSNRT  OF  HUNTINaDOH'S 
Hlatoiy  of  the  liiiiBiuh,  Tians- 
lated  1:7  T.  Patutei,  H.A.    Jr. 
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lODOTUB.  Ttanslateilliytlic 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.  jj.  b.i. 
"■  ■  NotM  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  Ihe  besi  Commenla- 
HKS.  By  D.  W.  Turner,  M,A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     5J. 

AnalyilB  wid  Siunraftry  of 

ByJ.T.  Whefler.      tj, 

HESIOD,  OALLIMAOHOS,  nnd 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  l.y  Llie 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     51, 

BOFFMANN'S  (B.  T.  W.)  The 
BerftpJon  Brethren,  Ti-anslated 
(rom  Ihe  German  by  Lt.  Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     a  vols.     y.  M-  each. 

HOLBBIN'S  DBDoe  of  Death 
and  B1bl«  OutB  Upwards  uf  150 
.Subjects,  engrsvcd  in  facsimile, 
with  lotioduction  and  Descilp 
tiani  I7  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibcien.     y. 

HOUER'S  nUd.  Truislaled  into 
English  Prase  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     5J. 

OdyHBey.     Ilyoins,  Epigrams, 

■nd  Battle  of  Ihe  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translalcd  into  EnRlish  Prose  by 
T,  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     51. 

^ — -  S/i  ahe  POPB. 

HOOFBR'S  (a.)  Waterloo  -.  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 

Isoa :  a  Flistory  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,     31.  bd. 

~ —  The  Campaign  of  Sedan  ; 
The  Downfall  of  Ihe  Second  Em- 
pire, AugilEl- September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  anti  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.      3/.  6d. 

HORAOB.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tiuulatioDi  by  A.  Hamilton  Brvee, 
LL.D.     31.  6d. 


HUaOS  (Vlotor)  Dramatla 
Worka  Hetnani— Ray  B1b»— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     p.  6d. 

Poem*,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Tiuu- 

lated  by  various  WriteiG,  aaw  GrH 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  WlUiani. 
3'.  (W. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COBmoe.  Trans- 
laled  by  E.  C,  Oiti,  B.  H,  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.I..S.  C  vols, 
jj.  (vl.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  JJ. 

—  Pereonal  NarratlTO  of  bii 
Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regiom 
of  America  during  the  years  1799- 
1804,  Translated  by  T.  Ros»,  3 
vols.     51,  each. 

TlewB  of  NBttire.   Trantlated 

by  E.  C.  Out  and  H.  G.  Boho. 
S^- 

HUMPHBETB'  Coin  OoUeotor'i 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Mnmi^ueys. 
with  Upwards  of  140  lUustiitioiK 
on  WcK>d  and  Steel.    3  voU.    ji. 

HnNaART :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copioui 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.      3.!.  &/. 

HUTCHINSON  (Oolonel).  Ue- 
molTB  of  the  ijf^  of.  By  bi> 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  AccoUDi 
of  the   Siege  of  Lathom  House- 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Solenoo.    By 

Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edjlion,  re- 
vised and  cnlai^ed.     51. 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SIIPOT 
MDTINY.  A  Plotortal,  De- 
scriptive, and  ElHtortoal  Ae- 
count,  from  the  Earliest  Timet 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Ponjab. 
with  upwards  of  100  Engravingt 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     5^. 

INQULPH'H  Ohronlolea  of  the 
Abbey  of  Oroyland.  with  ihe 
COSTINUATION  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riler.  MJi.     s*- 


Cotttainea  in  Balm's  Lihrarits. 


IRVING'S    (Waehlagton)   Oom- 

pleteWorks.  isvols.  Wiih  Poi- 

trails,  &c    3^.  €d.  each. 

I.— Salmagandi,      Knickei- 

bockcr's  Hislory  of  New 

York. 

IL— The  Sketch-Book,  and  Ihe 

Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

III.— Braeebridge  Hall,   Abbota- 

fbid  and  Newstead  Abbey. 

IV.— The  Alhimbra,  Talcs  of  a 

Traveller. 
V. — Chronicle  of  [he  Conquest 
of  Granada,   L^etlds  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VI.8iVrr.— I-ife   and   Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
tbe  Voyages  of  his  Crnn- 
panions. 
VI 11. —Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 

1X1. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
SoccessorB  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wollert's 
XI.— Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
II.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington-   4  fo!b. 

IiUb   and    Lsttsra.      By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.Irving.   3 vols. 

ISOCRATBS,  The  Orations   of 

Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.     SI. 
JAMBS'B     [Ct.   P.   R.)     Life     of 

Rlobard  Cmur  da  Lion.    2  vols. 

jj.  6rf.  each, 
ThetafeandTimoBofLoulB 

XTV.    1  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
JAMESON'S   (MrB.)    Sh£Lks- 

Bpeara'B  Heroinea,      Character- 

isticsof  Women;  Moral,  Poetical, 

and  Historical.   ISy  ^fs.  Jameson. 

31.  6rf, 
JSSBS!'S(E.}AliQn^    .^H  <ifQ°8* 

With  40  WooJeut?*'''fl    34  Steel 


'tlW        I 


Engravings,    jr.   ' 


JESSE'S  |J.  H.)  Uemolri  of  tlw 
Ooitrt  of  Etigland  duiiiig  th« 
RelBn  of  tbe  Stuarts,  indudin; 
the  Prolectoiale.  3  vols.  With 
4a  Portraits.    51.  each. 

Memolra  of  the  Pretandsn 

and  their  Adherents.  With  6 
Porlraits.      $1. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Foati. 
Ediledby  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Proteuor 
Hales.     3  vols.     31.  W.  each. 

JOSBPHU3  (FtaTlua).  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R,  SWllelo,  M.A 
With    Topographical    and    Geo. 


JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  The 
Building  of  Uie  BrlUsh  ISlM: 

a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu' 
tion.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
MapsandWoodcuIs.  3ndEdIlion, 
revised,  71.  61I. 

— ~  Btadeut'a  Handbook  of 
PhysloBl  Qoology.  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions. Znd  Edition,  much  en- 
larged, 71,  6d. 

JULIAN,  tha  Emperoir.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Naiianjen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosnphiad 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.      Si. 

JUSTIN  aOBNELinS  NEFOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS-  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PER31US.  StlL- 
PICLA  and  LUCILIU9.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.      S^- 

JUHIDS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions,  »  vols. 
31.  6if.  each. 
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KANT'S  Orltlane  of  Fun  Reason. 

TransUled  bf  J.  M.   D.  Meikle- 

Prolegomeiia   aod   Ueta- 

pttysloal  FoandatloD  H  ofNatura] 
Solenoe.  Translated  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.      5., 

KEIOHTLET'S  (Thomas)  My- 
tholosy  of  Anolsnt  Oreaoe  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leooaid  Schmili,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  13  Plates  ftom  the  Antique, 

Fairy  Mythology,  illustrative 

of  the  Rom]ince  and  Superstilioo 
or  Various  Countries.  Revised 
Edition,  with  Frontiaptece  by 
Cniikfhank.     51. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Pablea.  Tmns. 
latedinto  Engliah  Ver^e  by  Eliiur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W,  M.  Gibbs.     31.  dd. 

T.ftwARTTmn'S  HlEtory  of  the 
QirondlatB.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      J  vols.     31.  fid.  each. 

History  of  the  BestoraUoii 

ofManandiy  In  l^ance(B  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     y.  bd.  each. 

History  of  the  Frenah  Re- 

TOluUon  of  1846.     Jj.  dd. 

LAMB'S  (Charlea}E!BHayB  ofEUla  ! 

and  Ellana.     Complete  Edition,  , 

3r,6rf.  I 

Specimens  of  English  Dra. 

malio  Poets  of  the  Time  of  | 
Elizabeth.     31. 6a. 

-  Memorlais  and  Letters   of  1 
Oharlss    Lamb,       By    Serjeant 
Talfouid.    New  Edition,  revised,  I 
by  W.   Caiew  Hazlitl.     2  vols.  I 
3j.  6rf.  each. 

Tales   from    Shakespeare  . 

With  Illustrations  by  ByGin  Shaw.  .' 
3'.  6rf,  I 

LANzrS  History  of  Painting  In 

Italy,    from    the    Period   of  the    1 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    | 
Translited   by  Thomas    Roscoc,    I 
3  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 


LAPPENBERQ'S  Hlataiy  of 

Sngland  under  the  Anglo- 
Saion  KlngB.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S-A.  New  edilion, 
revised  by  E.  C,  Otii*.  3  vols. 
3r.  6d.  each. 

LBCTmiBS  ON  PAINTINO. 
by  Barry,  Ople,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.     js. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINOI'S 
TTMtlse  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  V' 
Plates.     Sj. 


LBPSIUS'S  Lettarn  ftara  Egypt, 

I       Sthlopla,  and  the  Peninsula  ol 

SInal.      Translated    by   L.    and 

J.  B.  Homer.     With  Maps.     jj. 

LESSINa'S    Dramatlo    Works, 

Complete.  Edited  by  Etn«t  BeU, 
M,A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Ziinmern.  1  vols, 
31.  6rf.  each, 

Laokoon,  Dramatlo  Notes, 

and  the  BeprMantatlon  01 
Death  by  the  Ancients,  Trans- 
lated by  E,  C.  Beailey  and  Helen 
Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A,  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.    31.  (id, 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammas  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
eulating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  jr. 

LIVT'S  History  of  Roma  Traos- 
lated  by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.    4  vols.    Jj.  each. 

LOOEE'S  PfaUoBopbloal  Worka. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John,    x  vols. 

3J.  td.  each, 
Idfe  and  Letters;     By  Lord 

King.     3I-W- 
LOOEHART  (J.  Q.)~Sm  BofSt. 


LODOB'S  Portraltaof  niuBtrloas 
PeraonBgeB  of  Oroat  Britain,  j 
witb  Biogiaphicat  and  Historical 
Meamus.  240  Potlialts  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.    S  vols.    5''' 

LONGPBLLOW'3    PrOBO 

WorkB.  With  j6  lull-page  Wood 

Engrsrings.    $s. 
LOUDON'S    (Mm,)    Matnral 

HIatory.      Revised    edition,    bv 

W.    S.    Dallas,    F.L.S.      With 

numerous  Woodcui  Illus.     51. 
IiOWNDES'    Bibliographer's 

Manual  of  Bnellih  Iillorature. 

Enlarged    Edition,      By   H.   G. 

Boha.      6  vols,  clotb,   5/,   each. 

Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  xl.  ix. 
LONQ-US.    Dapbnii  and.  Chloe. 

— 5«  Grbsk  Romances. 
LUOAN'a  PharBBlla.    Translated 

by  H.  T.  Rilejr,  M.A.     S'- 
LUOIAN'S    Dialogues   of    the 

Oods,  of  the   Sea   Ooda,  and 

ot   the    Dead.      Translated    by 

Howard  Williams,  M.A.     5J. 
LTJORBTIOS.    Tran-slated  by  the 

Rev.  J,  S.  Watson,  M.A.      51. 
tiXTFHlSR'S  Table-Talk.     Trans. 

lated    andl   Edited    by    William 

KaiUtt.    31,  6i. 
Autobiography.  —  Ste 

MlCHBLir. 

MACHIAYELLI'S  History  of 
FlorenoB,  loeether  with  the 
Prince,  Savonitola,  varioas  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Mcmoii  o( 
Machiavelli.    31.  6if, 

UAI.LET'3  Hortbem  Antlqul- 
tlM,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Reli^onEi 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  ^cient  Scandi- 
navians. Traasl^.gd  by  Bishop 
Percy-  Revised  and  Enloiged 
Edition,  wilb  a  >•  -latioo  ot  the 
Prosr  Edda,  1  tal  A.  Black- 
well.    51.  "Jy  J- 


MANTELL'S  |Dr.]  Fetrlfootiloiu 
and  th^  Teaohinga.  Witb  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  61, 

Woaden  of  Qeology.     8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Fupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  coloared 
Geological  Map  of  England, 
Plates,  and  upwards  ol  200 
Woodcuts.    1  vols.    Js,  6)1,  each. 

IdAKEONI.  The  Betrothed: 
being  a  Translation  o(  '  I  Pro. 
measi  Sposi.'  By  Alesiandro 
Manioni.   Witb  numerous  Wood- 

MASOO    POLO'S    Traveli;   the 

Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     5*. 

MARRYAT'S    [Oapt.     RJ?.) 

Maaterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts,     is.  6rf. 

Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Aftica. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalsiel. 
31.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Oatters. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  ^anQeld, 
R.A.    Ji,  6d. 

Prtvatoeranlan.  g  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.    31.  6a 

Settlera  in  Oanada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3J.  6rf. 

— -  Poor  Jack.     With  16  lUus- 

I  rations  after  CUukson  Slansfield, 

R.A.    31.  M.  , 
Peter  Simple.     With  8  fiiU- 

page  Illustrations.     31.  &f. 
MidBhlproan  Easy.    With  S 

fiiU  page  11  lustrations.    3J,  6rf. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  &om  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
I       other  sources,     -jt.  &/■ 
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UARTINEAnS  (Harriet)  HIb-  , 
torr  of  Eagland,  fiom  iSoo-  I 
1815.    y.ful. 

History  oltha  Thirty  Yeata'  | 

Pesos.  A.n.    1815-46.      4  vols.  ' 
31.  6rf.  each.  ! 

— •—  See  Comle'!  Positive  Phihsephy^  I 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  EngUah 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  \o 
1373.  Ttanalated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     3  vols,     y.  each, 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  BlBtory, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.B,  1307.  Tianslaled  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Viotorlea  of  Wei- 
tngton  and  ths  Brltlsb  Anrilea. 
Frontispiece  ond  S  Porlriiits.      51. 

MBMZEL'SHlatory  orQermany.  . 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1S43, 
3  vols.     J,s.  bd.   each. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO    AND 
RAPHAEL,   their  Lives   and 
Works.      Bf  Duppa  aud  Quntre- 
mete  de  Quincy.    With  Portraits,   | 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     51. 

MICBXLBT'8    Lutlier'B    Aulo-   1 
biography.    Trans,   by  William 
Haiiitl.     With  on  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     3;.  dJ. 

History  of  the  French  Revo-  ■ 

lutlon  from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
y.bd. 

MIONET'SHiatory  of  thePrenoh 
Revolution,  from  17S9  to  1814. 
31,  &f. 

MILL  (J.  S.)  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  MUl.  Collected  from 
varioussoBrcesbyJ.W.M,  Gibhs. 
3J.  6rf. 

MILLER  (Professor].  History 
PlilloBophloa,lly  Illustrated,  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  lo 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3 J.  hd.  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Worka,  Edited 

by  J,  A.  Si.  John.   5  vols.   Jj.  6rf. 

Pootloal  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  tu 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  lode* 
lo  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selectiou 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  lUustiuied  with  laa 
Wood  Engravings  ftom  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey,    a  vols.     31.  61/. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Tlll&gs 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  3,  Engravings  on 
Steel.    2  vols.    3!-.  (td.  each. 

MOLIERE'S   Dmnatlc  Works. 

A   new   Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  YoU- 
y.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Lattars  uid 
Works  of  Lady  Uary  Wordey 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  gieat- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Tliomas,  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits,  a  vols.  51.  e«ch. 

MONTAIGNE'S  EsBayi.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W,  C. 
Hailitl.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3f.  6rf.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  SpMl  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.      By  J.   V.  Pritdurd, 

A.M.    a  vols.     3/.  6d.  each. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  RIm  of 
the  Dutch  Itepublla.  A  History, 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Ictto- 
duction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.    3J.  W.  each. 

UORPBY'3    Oames    of   Cheu. 

Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
_  played  by  the  American  CbampioD, 
with  Explanatory  and  Anolylicai 
Notes  by  J.  LowenthaL     y. 


Contained  in  Bolm's  Libraries. 


MUDIE'S  BrlUsli  Birds  -.  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Featbered  Tribes  of  the 
Bntlsh  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin,  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
E^s.     3  vols. 

.  KEANDBB  (Dr.  A.).  Blatory 
of  the  OhiisClaii  Kellslon  and 
Ohuroh.  TiB.ns.  fiom  the  German 
byJ.Toriey.    lovols.  3i.6rf. each. 

-  Life  of  Jeaus  Ohriat.    Trnns- 
,   bled   by  J.  McClLntock  and   C. 

Blumenthiil     31.  bd. 

-  Sstory  ol  tbe  Planting  and 
Tntlnlng  of  tbe  OhrlBtlEui 
Ohuioh  by  the  ApoiUes, 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
a  vols,     i!-  6./.  each. 

-  Uemorials  of  ChrleUan  Iilfe 
a  Oie  Early  and  Ulddle  Agea ; 

including  Light  in   Dark  Places. 

Trans,  bjr  J.  E,  KyUnd.    31.  td. 

NIBELDNOSN  LIED.  The 
Lb?  of  the  Nlbelunga,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  b>  Alice  Hoiton,  and  edited 
1^  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
ii  pre&ied  the  Essay  on  Ihe  Nibe- 
lungcn  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

51- 

kimw  TESTAMENT  (The)  In 
-  Qreek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
'  various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
I  in  ihe  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Bf  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  B  Greek  and  Englisb  Lexicon. 
3rd  Efjition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     5^. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  is. 

KIOOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits :  their  OtU,'.  progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Desh^'        With  8 

Ponraits,    s,.        §n«- 


NORTH  (R.)  Llvea  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Di.  John 
North.  By  the  Moo.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author,  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3vols. 

HUQENT'S  (Lord)  MeraorUli 
of  Hampden,  bis  Pcirty  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  s.n  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.     51. 

OCELEY  (S.)  Hlstor?  of  the 
Saraaena  and  thidf  Conqueets 
\a  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
BySiroonOckley,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,     ^s.  6d. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON. 
ICLES,  including  Eihclwerd's 
Chronicle,  Assci'ii  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  arid  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     Sj, 

OMAN  (J.  a.)    The  Oreat  Indian 

Eplos;  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 

YANA  and   the   Mahasuaraia. 

By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 

of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 

*■'  '    I,    Appendices,    and 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eools- 
ilasUoal  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T,  Forester,  M.A,  To  which  is 
added  the  CHRONICLE  OF  St. 
EvROULT.     4  vols,     ^s,  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into   Prose.      3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  ThoughtB.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegnn  Paul.  3id 
Edition.    31.  W. 


By  Jol; 
With 


Afi  Alphabetcial  List  of  Books 


Germui.  To  wbich  is  appEoded 
Alfired's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
OP  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
TruulatioD  intetpaged,  Nates, 
andan  Anglo-Saxon  Gkammak 
and  Glossary,  by  B.Thorpe.  51. 

PAUSANIAS'  DwortpUon  of 
Qreeoe.  NenlyinmsIaiedbyA-R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

FiiABSOK'B  BxpoBltlon  of  the 
Greed.  Edited  by  V..  Walfoid, 
M.A.     Si, 

PBPYS'  Diary  and  Corraapond- 
enoe.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorlbaod  MS.  in  the  FepyEiui 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
hrookE.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    51.  each. 

PBIBCY'S  Reliques  of  Auotent 
EDglJBb  Foetiy.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
i  vols.     3^,  6d.  each. 

PEHBIUS.— i'M  fDVKNAL. 

PBTRAROH'S  Sonnets,  Trl- 
omplu,     and    other     Foema. 

Translated  into  Engliih  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  is  Slcel  En- 
gravings.    51. 

PHILO  -  JDDJBUS.  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.Vonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.     y.  each. 

FICXBRINQ'S  HlItoT7  of  tfaa 
BELoes  of  Usn,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribntian.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  thk 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  la  coloured  Plates,  51. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W,  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abrtham  Mooie.     ^i. 


•Sl. 


PLANOHE.    Blstorr  of  British 
CoBtume,  from  the  EaiUest  Time 
to  the   Oose  of  the  Eighteenlh 
Century.       By   J.    R.    Planchf, 
Somerset  Herald.    Wilb  npwardi 
of  400  Itlustrations.     %t. 
PLATO'S  Worka.   Literally  tiRiii- 
lated,     with     iDtroducdoa     sod 
Notes.    6  vols.    S''  each. 
I. — The   Apolt^  of   Soctsles, 
Crito,  Phtedo,  Gaigias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Pluedrus,  Theaetelus, 
Eulhyphron,  Lysis.      Ttuu- 
bited  by  the  Rev,  H.  Cftrey. 
n — The  Republic   Timaus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 

HI.— Meno,  Euthydemas,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylui, 
Farmemdes,  and  the  Banquet 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
IV.— Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,  Hippiat,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  The- 
ages,  RJvals,  Hipparchu;, 
Minos,  Clilopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G,  Burgea. 
V — The    Laws,      Translated   by 

G.  Burges. 
VI.— The  Doubtfiil  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G,  Burges. 

Summary  cLiid  Analysis  ol 

the  Dlalosues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     S'- 
PLAUTUS'S  Comedlea.    Trens- 
ialed  by  II.  T.  Riley,  M.A,     a 
vols.     y.  each. 
FLINT'S    Natural     Hlatory. 
Translated    by    the     late    John 
Boatock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,andH.T. 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols.     51.  each, 
PLINT.      The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  YouDger.     Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     51. 
FLOTINUS,   Select   WorlcB  ot 

Translated  by  Thomaa  Ta^kx. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
[inus.  Exiled  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.    St. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


PLUTABOH'S  Uvei.  TruiElated 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  Georcc 

_   .  LonE,  M,A.    4  vols.   y.  M.each. 

^B_  HoTOlfl-  Tbeosophic&l  Essays. 

■Tntislated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

■ MornlB.      Ethical    Essays. 

Traoslated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.     51. 

POETRY  OF  AMKEtlOA.  Se- 
leotloHB  fiom  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  lo 
T876.    By  W.  J.  Linton.     31.  &/, 

POLITICAL  CYCLOP.ffilDIA. 
A  DloUoiiEUT  of  Political,  Con- 
stitution&I,  Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Gvil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     31-  60".  each. 

POPE'S  PoeUoBl  WorkB.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Curutheis.  With  numerous  Illu»- 
trations.     1  vols.     51.  each. 

Homar'B  Ulad.      Edited    by 

Ibe  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A, 
UliHtraled  by  the  entire  Series  of 
FUiman's  Designs.     51. 

Homer'i  OdysBsr,  witli  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
Ulc,  by  other  translators.  .Edited 
^the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flai- 
fSBd's  Designs.    5j. 

Life,  including   many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Caitulhera. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,     is. 

FOnSHBJN'S  ProBe  Talea :  The 
Captain's  Daugbler— Doubtovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Feasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kiidjali— The  l^ptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro,  Trans- 
bted  br  T.  Kesne.    j,,  6^. 


PBBSOOTT'8  Oonquut  ot 
Mslloo.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  _Kirk, 


vols. 


'   G.    P. 


Winship. 

ConqiMBt  of  Peru.  C 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  j3t 
Foster  Kitk,     2  vols.    3^,  fiif.each. 

Belgn   of    Ferdinand  kdA 

Isftbells,  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     31.  &/.  each. 

FBOPBRTiaS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,   from    various   sources. 

PROTEHBS,  Hajidbook  of.  Con- 
laioing  an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 


introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Si^gs, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Ptmues, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     is. 

PROVERBS,  A  PolTBlot  el 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Trajislations  &  a  General 
Indeit  by  H-  G.  Bohn.     51. 

POTTERY  AND  P0R0EI.A1M, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introiiuctoiy  Lecture 
on  Pottery  aod  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marksand  Monograms,  Byllewy 
G-  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5;.;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  loi.  6d. 

PBOUT'B  (Father)  RellqllM.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     Jj 


QtJIKTILIAN'S   InsUtutea  ot  | 
OratoT7,    or    Education    of    an 
Orator.     Tianslaled  by  Ihc  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.    J  vols,     y 

BAOINB'S  (Jetui)  Dramatic 
WoAa.  A  tnctiical  English  v«- 
sion.  ByR.BtuceBo9well,  M.A. 
Oioii,     J  vols.     31. 6rf.  each. 

BAXIKE'S  HlBtoiy  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  esps- 
cially  of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism  in  the  l6th  and  17th   1 
centuries.      Transliled     by     E.   I 
Foster.    3  vols.    jj.  W.  each.        I 

Histor7  o[  SarrJa  euuI  the  ! 

Serrlaa  Ravolutlau.      With  an 
Account  of    [he   Insurrection   in   < 
Bosnia.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
p.6J. 

RKOREATIONS  InSHOOTTNG- 
By' Craven,'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  oQ  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R,A.     $'■ 

R&NNI&'S  taseot  &rolilt«otura. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
f.  G.  Wood,  M.A,  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     51. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  I.)  Uterw? 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.Beechy. 
a  vols.     31.  6ii.  each. 

BJOABDO  on  the  Fi^lnolplei  at 
Political  Boonomy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K,  Conner, 
M.A.     Sr. 

RICHTEB  (Jean  Paul  Friadrioh). 
Lerana,  a  Treatise  on  Education; 
together  with  the  Autobi<^Taphy 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir,     31.  6ii, 

Flower,   Fruit,   and   Thorn 

Pleoea,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Fiimian  Stanis' 
iaus  Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Paiish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  trunslaled  by  Lt.-Col.Alex. 
Ewlng.     31.  id. 


ROaUR  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 

DSlB  of  EngllBh  metoTj,  < 
jirising  Che  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countriea  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  731  to  A.  D.  I3DI. 
Translated  by  II.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
a  vol*.     Ji.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVIIR'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
ia35,rurmerly;tscribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles. 
D.C.L.     3  vols.     Jj.  each. 

ROME  la  the  NINSTESiHTH 
CENT  DRY.  Containing  a  a 
plete  Account  of  the  Ruini  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modem  Times.  ByC.  A.Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  3  vols. 

-^  Set  Burn  and  Dykh. 

ROSCOE'S  (W,)  Life  and  FonU- 
doata  of  Leo  X.    Final  edition, 
revised   by  Thomas   Roscoe. 
vols,     jt,  6s'.  each. 

Life  of  Loraiuso  de'  Uedlol, 

called  '  the  Ms^ificenl,'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  ific,  loth 
Editiun,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  bis  Son.     ii.  6d. 

ROSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  comj^ed  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  * 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  PottwJtfc 
2  vols,     3s  fid.  each. 

SALLU3T,  FLORUS.  and  VBL- 
LBIUS  PATEROULUS. 
Translated  by  J,  S.Watson,  M.A 
Si- 

SCHILLER'S  Worka.  Translated 

by  various  hands.    7  vols,    31,  6d. 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Veers' 


Contained  in  Bokn's  Libraries. 


ScHiLLKit's  Works  etntinutd. 

ir.— HUtory  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netbeiluids,  the  Trials  or 
Counts Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwe^,  and 
the  Distutbancea  in  France 
precedine  the  Reign  ol 
HeniylV. 

Ill — Don  Culoi,  Mify  Sluirt, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  uf 
Messina,  together  with  the 
U«e  of  the  Choius  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface],  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intri^e,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Spoit 
of  Divinity.  | 

The  Dramas  in  this 
volume  are  translnled  inin 
Prrae.  | 

v.— Poems. 

VI,  — ESEayl,«sthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical I 

VII.— WalleDJtein's    Camp,    Pic-   \ 

colomini   and    Death   of  ■ 

Wallenslein, William  Tell,   j 

SOHILLSR  and   QOETHE.   ' 

OcmeQ)ondenoe  Ijetneen,  from  ' 

A.D.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Hchmiti.    l  vols.    31.  dd. 

SOHIiSQEL'S  t^-)  LeotuTOB  on 
the  PWloBophy  of  Life  and  tho 
PhllOBOph?ofI>ai]gusge.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     3J.  6rf. 

Leoturas  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German.  31,6a, 

Leoturea  on  the  FlilloBophy 

ofHlatory.  Translated  by  ].  B. 
RobeitsoQ.     31.  6d, 

80HLBQEL  a  TgotiU^  O" 
Modern  History  _  "^eihet  with 
the  Lectures  entu,   j   C^^""  "'"^ 


Alexander,  and  The  Banning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Piirceil   and    R.    H.   Whitelock- 

AlBtlietlo  and  MtsoeJlaneoui 

WorkB.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Milliogton.     is.  6d. 

30HLEQEL  (A,  W.)  Leoturei 
on  DramatlQ  Art  and  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Ediiioo.  by  the  Rev.  A.  J,  W, 
Morrison,  M-A.     ~\i.  6J. 

SOHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four 
fold  Root  ol  the  Prinolple  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  ttae 
■Will  In  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     Jj. 

Essars,  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Bioerapbicil  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     51-. 

SOHOnW'S  Earth,  Flanti,  and 
UUI.  Translated  by  A.  Flenfrey- 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     51. 

30HUUANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
TranslxtedbyA.  L.Alger.   31,  td. 

EarlyLetters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  bis  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbeil,  Wilh  a  Preface 
by  Sit  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
31.  6rf. 

SBNBOA  on  Benefit*.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
31.  6d. 

Minor  Euay*  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Tran'ilaled  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5-. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H, 
Lambert,  B.A.     3J,  6rf. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DromaUo 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  nays.  By  Di. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitt.    ivols.   3s.  id. 


SHA£ESPKARI1  (William).  A 
LiteiBi;  Biography  by  Kail  EUc, 
Ph,D.,  LL!d.  Translated  by 
L.  DoiB  Schmiti.     Si. 

BSAXPB  (B.)  The  Hlitory  of 
BWPt,  from  the  Earlicsl  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
3  Maps  arul  upnuds  of  400  lUus- 
tra.tiTe  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  51.  each. 

BHBRIDAN'S  DTam&Uo  Works, 
Complete.     With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 

SIBMONDI'S  HlBtory  of  the 
Lltaratura  of  the  South  01 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe,     2  vols.     3.'.  &/.  each. 

SMITHS  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred.  WordB  and 
their  OppoBltea,  Revised  Edi- 
tion.    5/. 

—  BrnonjmB  DlBcrimlnated. 
A  Dictioniuy  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  sigoificauan 
of  words  of  similai  mEaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  IT.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.     6j. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Tha  Wealth  ot 
NaUons.  Edited  by  E.  Beifori 
Baji,     a  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  BentlmeBlB. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Slewu-t.     31.  61/. 

SMYTH'S  (Ptofeaaor)  Leotuwa 
on  Modern  History.  j  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

SMYTH'S  (ProfeSBor)  Laoturas 
on  the  Franoh  RevoluUon. 
2  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 


SMOLLETT'S  AdTanturea  01 
Rodertok  Random.  With  short 
Memou-  and  Bi'  liography,  and 
Cruiksbank's  Illustrations.   31.61/. 


SMOLLBTT'S  AdventiUM  of 
Perev^e  Flokle.  With  Biblio- 
graphy and  Cruikshank's  IIlus- 
IratiorK,    ivols.    Ji.  6rf.  each.  . 

The  Sxpedltlon  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and     Cruikshank's    Illustrations. 

SOORATES  (aumamed  '  Soholai- 
tloua').  The  EocIealaBtlaal  His- 
toryof(A.D. 305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     Si. 

30PH00LBS,  The  Trai^eB  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.      5>. 

SOnTHET'S  Lite  of  NalBon. 
With  Portraits,  Plana,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  cm  Steel 
and  Wood.     51. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

arid  Pr<^reas  of  Methodism.     51. 

Sobert  Southey.    Tte  Slory 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     Ji.  6J, 

aozoMEN'S  EootoalaBtloal  RIb- 
tory.  Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  Ihe  Ecclbsiasti- 
CAL  History  of  Philostor- 
Qltis,  as  epitomised  by  Pfaotius. 
Translated  by  Rev,  E.  Walfotd, 
M.A.     S'- 

SPINOZA  SOhlefWorke.  Trans- 
lated,withlnlroduction.byR.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    51.  each. 

STAKLEY'S  OloBBlfled  SynopBls 
of  the  Frlnolpal  Pointers  of  the 
Batch  and  Flemish  Sohoola, 
By  George  Stanley.     $s. 


STAUNTON'S   Chese  -  Flayer'! 

Handbook.    5.1. 
OhesB  Prazla.    A  Supplcnunt 

lo;  the  Chess -player's  Handbook. 


Contained  in  Bokn's  Libraries. 


^ 


STAUNTON'S  Oheu  •  player'i 
CompanloQ.  Comprising  a  Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original 
Pioblema.  5j. 

CliesE  Touroameat  of  1851. 

With  tntrcductioD  and  Notes.   t,s. 

STOCEH&BDT'S  Bzparlnieiital 
OhemtetiT.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Healon,  F.C.S.     Jj. 

STRABO'S  Oeograpb;.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and   H.    C.   Hamilton.      3   vols. 

STBICEI-AND'S  (Agnes)  Uvea 
of  the  Queens  at  Engloncl,  from 
the  NoToian  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.   With  6  Portraits.   6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

— —  LIvBBoftho  Tudor  and  Stuart 
PrlnaeaBea.     With  Portraits.     5s 
STUAHT  and  REVETT'S  AnU- 
qultlea    of   Atiiena,   and     other 
Monuments  of  Greece.    With  ; 
Plates    engraved    on    Steel,   ni 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.     < 
SUBTONTUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Ceeaara  and  LItsb  of  the  Qrain- 
marlanB.    Tbomsun'ii  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.     $1. 
SWIFT'S   Prose  Worlw.     Edited 
\sy  Temple  Scott.     With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.   W.    E.    II.   Lecky,   M.P. 
With    Portraits    and    Faeaimiles. 
13  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

[Vail.  /.-X.  ready. 

I A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 

of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Kographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
II—TheJoHmal  to  Stella.  Edited 
ly  Frederick  RylandjM. A. 
With  z  Portraits  and  Fac- 


Swift's  Prosb  Works  centintud. 

II 1  .&  IV. —WKtings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 
V.~Historical   and     Political 

Tracts  (Engbah). 
VI,— The  Drapiet'-s   Letters, 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  (tc. 
VII.— Historical      and       Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 
VII  I.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited      '■ 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With     " 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
IX.  — Contributions  to  PertodicalK. 

X. — Historical  Writings. 
XI. — Literary  Essays. 

{In  preparatiin. 
XII, — Indes  and  Bibliography. 

[/>;  prifaratUn. 
STOWE  (Mtb.H.  B.)  nnole  Tom'a 

Cabin.     Illuslrated.     y.  hd. 
TAOITUS.    The  Worka  of.   Liter- 
ally translated.      2  vols.     y.  each. 
TALES  OP  THE  GENII.    Trans- 
lated  from    the    Persian    by  Sir 
Charles  Morel  1.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  12  Steel  Er^gnivings.    y. 
TASSO'S   JeniEalem   Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  ty  J.  H.  Wiffen.     With  S 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     51. 
TAYLOR'S    (  Bishop    Jeremy ) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.  3J.  6^. 
TEN  BRINK— i'w  Brink. 
TERENCE  and  PH.S1DRUS. 
Literally  translated  by  H.T.  Riley, 
M.A.    To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Piiaedrus.    jJ. 
THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
OHUS,  MldTTRTATJS.   Liter- 
ally   translated    by   the    Rev.    J. 
Banks,  M.A.     To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5'.  ^M 


THEODORET  andEVAGRIUS. 

HIslories  of  the  Church  from  A.D. 

332  to  A.D.  427;  and  from  a.d. 

431  lo  A.D.  544.     Ttanslaled,     SJ. 
THIERRY'S    Hlatory   of   tile 

Conquest  ot   England  b;  the 

Noimana.      Translited    by    Wil 

liam  HuliU.  2  voh,  p.  &/,  each. 
THUCYSIDES,     The   Palopon- 

nealan  War,    Literally  translated 

by  the   Rev.   11.  Dak.      a  vols 

3r.  &/.  eacli. 
An  AnalyBla  and  Summary 

of.     By  J.  T.Wheeler,      $'■ 

THODIOHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tlM  on  Winea.    Illustrated.     S'- 

UHE'S  (Dr.  A.J  Ootton  Maaufeo- 
ture  of  ateat  Britain.  Editi^d 
by  P.  L.  Simtnonds,    2  vols.     51. 

FhllOBophyof  SiIanu&ctureB, 

EdiledbyT,  L.  Simmonds.  Ji.6d. 

YASAilU'S  LlT^B  of  Ibe  moet 
Eminent  Painters,  Soulptora, 
and  ArohltectB.     Translated  by 


MlE.   1 


a  Cooii 


,  y  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3/.  6rf.  each. 

VIRQIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
iatiuD  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     With  PortraiL     31.  bd. 

VOLTAIRB'S  Talea.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Mtmnon,  Candidc,  L'ln- 
g^Qu,  and  other  Tales.     31.  6d. 

WALTON'S  Oomplate  Anglar, 
Edited  by  Edward  Jeise.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Ei\gtHvings  on 
Steel,     y. 

IilTea  of  Donne,  Hooker,  fto. 

Now  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  DowUng.  With 
numcrouB  Illustrations.    51. 

WELLINOTOM.Llffeor.   By 'An 
Old  Soldier.'     From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell,    With  Index  and  iS   i 
Steel  Engravings^      51. 


WBRKER-S    Templarg    In 

CypruB.  Translated  by  E.A.M. 
i^wis.     3 J,  6d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand 
booS  of  Aioliraology,  Egyptian. 
Oreek,  Etruscan,  Rotnaii.  niua 
rrated.      51. 

WHITE'S  Natural  Hlatoty  of 
Selbonie.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  «□  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates,     y. 

WHBATI.EY'a  A  Rational  niua- 
tration  of  the  Book  of  OoinnKHi 
Prayer.    $<.  6J. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Namu  o( 
Fiction,  DloUonary  of.     51. 

WIESELER'S  ObroQOIogloal 
Synopsis  of  Uie  Four  Qospela. 
Translaied  by  the  Rev.  QnoD 
Venablea.     p.  6d. 

WILLI  AM  of  UALMESBURY'S 
Cbroniole  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev,  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  1,  A,  Giles. 
D.C-L-     5/. 

X£NOPHON'8  Worka.  Tnuu- 
laled  by  the  Rev.  J,  S.  WaKon, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  Jr. 
3  vols.     51.  each. 

YOUNG  (ArUiur).  TraTete  In 
Prance  during  the  years  17S7. 
17S8,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,     31.  6d. 

—  Tour  In  Ireland,  with 
General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79,  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hulton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J,  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.  z  vols.  jj.  td.  each. 
TULB'TIDB  STORIES,  A  Col- 
lection of  .Scandinavian  and  Norlli- 
Gennan  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
liillons.    EditedbyB,  Thorpe,  s^. 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

The  volumes  are  printed  in  a  handy  size  (6J  x  4^  in.),   on 

thin  but  opaque  paper,  aud  are  simply  and 

attractively  bound. 

•  Price,  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ;    in  leather,  3s.  net. 

'  The  York  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli" 
gence  displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.*— Bookman. 

'  Charmingly  tasteful.' —  Westminster  Gazette. 

•Among  favourite  **  thin  paper"  books  none  are  better -done  than  the 
admirable  York  Library.  For  a  simple  and  attractive  binding  these 
volumes  stand  quite  among  the  first  of  their  kind.  The  price  is  two 
shillings  net,  and  they  are  exceedingly  good  value  for  the  money.'  ^^ 

St.  Jameses  ^Gazette. 

*  These  books  should  find  their  way  to  every  home  that  owns  any 
cultivation.' — Notes  attd  Queries. 

*  A  series  of  books  which  for  attractiveness  and  handiness  would  take  a 
lot  of  beating.' — Paii  Mall  Gazette. 

*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  series  of  books  ever  issued  to  the  public,  and 
marvellously  cheap.' — Manchester  Courier. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S    CECILIA.       Edited    by    Annie    Raine    Ellis. 

2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.   A.    R.  Shilleto,    M.A.,    with   Introduction  by   .\.    H.    BULLEN. 

3  vols. 

'  Admirers  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy  "  can  hardly  hope  for  a  better  edition.' 

Morning  Post. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux's  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  LOCKH art's  Life  and  Notes.     2  vols. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S  FRIEND.  A  series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TA3LE  TALK  AND  OMNIANA.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  T.  AsuBJ.  ^•^• 

DRAPER'S  HIST^l^Y  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT oVvi^  2  vols. 


r 


■  The  York  LiBTiARv—cun/inued. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampsoh. 

■.•  Tkt  cimUnts  af  Ih,  voiumii  an  as  fsOims :  ffl.  I.—Eisajli :  Sfcfr,. 
iiulilivt  Mtn.  y'l  ll.~BHsdik  Traits:  Cmdiut  of  Li/t:  NalH't.  Vnl.  III. 
—SocUty  aid  Stiitudt:  LtlUri  Bad  SacM  Aitiii :  Aildrtiuu  VaL  If.- 
MiiallatKBM  Pitas.    Vel.  y.—PBtileal  Wiirii, 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES.     I  vols. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monki.  TisQilaied  from  ibe  Laiin  by  [he  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.    Revised  edition,  by  WvnNAhD  Hooper,  M.A, 

'Ta  thofi«  whom  ihia^fi  Aneicnt  delighli  the  hoak  liaouaa  DTtnjayDflnl.  1u 
appeanBccIiiEocoininadiLiiuAsha.peita><abJert fbrcoDgrmtnlarinn  -  ,  .  The  *' York 
Uhrary  "  reprinl  a  ideal.'— JViKi  aitd  Qoirits. 

OETHE'S  FAUST.     Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL  D, 

Revised  edition,  with  an  Inlroduclian  and  Bibliography  by  K  ^RL  Brsul, 
Lilta,  Pb-D, 

'Will,  vrt  hope,  ba  widely  pilreDiscd,  for  the  tinolc  hii  the  great  sdvungeol 
ui  idminble  iniroducKon  and  bibtlo^aphy  by  Di.  Kut  Bruel.  So  one  ipeaki 
with  icori.  amhoriiy  on  th.  suhjecl  — ^  J*m«i».. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun)- 
IRVrNG'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 
I  JAMESON'S    SHAKESPEARE'S    HEROINES.      Characteris- 

r         lies  of  Women  :  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Hisiorical. 

I.JJ\.MB'S  ESSAYS.      Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 

\  of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  THE  THOUGHTS 
OF,  Translated  by  George  Long,  M,A.  With  an  Essayon  Marmts 
Auralius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.     Cotton's  translation.      Revised  by 

^W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols. 
MORE'S  UTOPIA.      With  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas   More,  by 
William  Roper,  and  his  Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and  others.       Edited, 
with  InCroduclion  and  Notes,  by  GeOegg  Sampson.  [/»  ttu  Prea, 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC,      With  a 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Mdncure  D,  Cosway,    3  vols, 
PASCAL'S    THOUGHTS.      Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 

AUGtiSTB  Moltnier  by  C.  KegAn  Paul,     Third  editioi 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.     Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  hj 

Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A,,  and  Georgb  Long,  M.A,     4     ' 
SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.    Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  DENNIS,  with  lacsimtle^  of  the  original  lUustrBliooG. 


ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  17B8,  and  1789.  Edited  with  [niroduciion  and  Notes,  by  M. , 
""tham  Edwards,  ■ 

O/Aer  Volumes  are  in  FnpartiHon. 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE   GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Liit.D. 
Post  8vo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  5^.  net  each. 


77u  following  Volumes  have  been  issued : 

BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter.    2nd  Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHL    By  Leader  Scott. 

CORREGCJIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 

CARLO    CRIVELLL      By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.     2nd  Edition. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 

DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     2nd  Edition. 

GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARL     By  Ethel  Halsey. 

FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A. 

GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 

FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C  Williamson,  Litt.D.   3rd  Edition. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCL     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 

MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 

MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.   M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.    By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.     2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachey,    2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell.    2nd  Edition. 
RUBENS.    By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 
SODOMA.    By  the  Contbssa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  j   3.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  J^  * .    M-  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.    By  IB^x^  *     1^3^  Staley,  B.  A. 
WILKIE.    By  LorcJ  k^^    *  j,P  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

\0^  Othirs  to  follow. 


THE 


f 

^^B  I'rlnled  m  the  Cliitwick  Vna,  pntl  Svo.,  price  ii.  &/.  net  f>a  vuJumi 

^H  >Ikii  II  clieH|XT  mlll'un,  li.  net  per  volume  ;  or  21.  net  in  limp  lulber ;  >li 
^H  B  rpw  co|He*.  on  Jnpviete  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  ^i.  nd  pet 
^^B  volume, 
^^r  Nnw  Coiiiplfli  i'l  39  Velumes. 

ALL'S  WELL  TflAT  KNDS      LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 
WELL.  MACBIiTJI. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOl'ATRA.    MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

IllHilraled  by   BYASf   SMAiV 
With  IsmonuuTioNS  and  Glossaeibs  bv  JOHN  DENNLS. 


AS  VOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OK  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CVMHELINE. 
HAMLET, 
JULIUS  C^iSAR. 
KING   IIENRV  IV.     V-iri 
KIN<i  HKNRY  IV.     Jarl 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KIN(i   HENRY  VI.     Part 
KINC;  HENRY  VI.     I'ari 
KING  HENRY  VI,     I'ari 
KING  HENRY  VHI, 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  H. 
KING  RICHARlJ  III. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR, 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  5HKKW.  ' 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA, 

TWELFTH  NIGHT, 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA.: 

WINTER'.';  TALE. 

I'OEMS. 

SONNETS, 


KimlinEltlUeiidiiion.'— JV.'fHaxif^rrici. 
up,  voTT  comdr,  ind  alioKUhn-  deiitablc  edidw. 
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it  lull.    To-lir,  Iha  luw  price  ai  which  Hxf  ■ 
tbam  beiDE  ^  regarded.' — StudjUi 
dy  in  Bbipe  uid  aiie,  wonderfully  chtipj  be 
It,  End  illnalnled  quiunlly  ycl  admiritily  by  & 
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^F  New  Editiona,  (o&p.  Btd.  St.  6il.  eaah  net. 

■  THE    ALDINE    EDITION 

r       B 


BRITISH     POETS. 


■Thl>  aisellent  edition  of  tlie  Euelish  aloBHOi,  with  theiF  DomplDte  b 
■abol&rl/  IntrodnotiaDfl.  are  flnmetMng  rery  diflennt  from  tlio  ohoap  to] 
oitnmU  whioli  are  Jnrt  ODW  «D  mnoli  too  oommon.'— St,  Jama'i  Qanitli. 

'An  eioellent  Hrias.    Stiuill,  handji  uid  complete.' — Saturday  K^vieu?, 


Akanslda.  GditedbjBeT.A.DjM. 
BMtUe.  Edited  b;  Bev.  A.  D;oe. 
■BUke.  Edited  by  W.  M,  itoaaetti. 
■Bnnu.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitien. 

StoIi. 


Oampbell.  Edited  by  Hie  Son- 
In-lHT,  the  Bev.  &.  W.  HilL  With 
Itemoir  bf  W.  AHInghmn. 

Otaatterton.    Edited  bj  tbe  Ret. 

W.  W.  BiBtX,  H.A.    2  Toll. 
Oliaiioer.   Bditedb;  Di.  B.  Monu, 

with  Uemoir  h;  Bir  H.  Nioeliu.  0  toIb. 
ObuMhlll.   Edited  bf  Jbb.  Baaua;,   | 

•Oolerldge.      Edited  bj  T.  Aahe, 

B.A.    2  Tola. 
OolUnB.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 


DrTdau.    Edited  by  the  Kev.  B. 

Qoldsmlth.     tUvleed   Edition  by 
AuidnDolHnn.    With  Portrait. 

•Gray.    Edited  by  J.  Bwdehaw,  ! 

LL.D.  , 

Eeo'bsrt.     Edited bythefiev  A.B.  : 

tIroM't.  I 

•Herrlok.       Edited     by     George  ; 

S^nUhorj.    i  roll.  ' 

■Xeats.     Edited  by  tbe  kte  Lard  I 

HoDChton.  I 

ThsM  Tolnmsi  maj  also  be  hud  bonud  in 

ud  biHik  bf  uleaBOn  White,  i 


Klrke    White.      Edited,    with    > 

Uemoir,  hy  Bir  H,  NIoolu, 
IDltoD,    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradiliaw. 

1  toIb. 

Famell.    Edited  by  6.  A.  Aitkeo. 

Pope.      Edited  by  G,   R.  DenniB, 

With  Uemaii  bf  Jolm  Dennig.    S  Tola. 

Prior.    Edited  by  B.  B.  Jolmsoa. 

2  tola. 

BeJelgta  and  Wottoa  Witb  Se- 
lootioiu  From  tbe  Writinai  of  otbar 
OOURTLT  POUTS  from  15*0  to  1S50. 
~  ~j  Ten.  &rcbds«»a  Uasiuh, 


Soott.      Edited  by  John   tioaoU. 

Shakespeare' a  Poema.     Edited  bv 

RaT.  A.  Dyoa. 
SheUey.      Edited  by   H.   Buxton 

Porman.    Siola. 
Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Gol- 

lier.    StoIi. 
Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 
Swift.      Edited    l^    the    Bst.    J. 

Thomeon.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 

0.  Tovi.y.    2  Tola. 


Wyatt.     Edited  by  J.  'Seowell. 
YouKB      S   Tola.     Edited  by  the 
Kei.J.  UiKoid. 
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THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OP   ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

Tb*  only  B«rl«i  iHiiad  M  a  modernt*  prlM,  by  .^rltort  who  we  Id 

ttaa  Dnt  rank  Is  tlMlr  r«ap*otlv«  dapartment*. 


I 


B.  Lir 

Oroqiiet,    By  Lieut. -Cot.  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  Keeuuh. 
Lawn    TamilB.      By    H.  W.    W 

WiLBiBTOBCi.     With  >  Ch&pter  (o 

lAdiea,  by  Un.  E1I.I.IIKD. 

Squash  Tennis.     By  Eustace  B 
Teiml>  1^  Backet*  and  EMvea. 

By  JnLIur  UiuHiLL,  UaJDi 

■Jid  Bar.  J.  A.  AJats  Till:. 
Ooir.      By    H.    B.    C.    Esbbisd. 

DonWe  vol.    2,. 
Bovring  ajid  Soulllng.      B;  Ucv 

Rowtng  and  SanlUng.    By  W.  fi. 

Baling.  ByE.  F.  EHiaBT,  dbl.vol.  3). 
Swimming.    By  Mabtin  and  J. 

Omiplnj  out 

xu..    Douhle  Toi.    ii. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Haiwabd. 

DoablsTpL     in. 

Uountalneertng.     By  Dr.  Ci,AiniB 

WiLBOB,    Double  toi.    21. 
AthletloB.    By  H.  H.  Ghifith. 
Elding.     By  W.  A.  Kibb,   V.O. 

Double  ToL    Si. 
Lfcdlei' Siding.  ByW.A.KBBB,V.C, 
Boziiig.   By  B.  Q.  AujASBov-V/nm. 

Witb  Pref&tarr  Note  by  Bat  Hslllni. 


'  Fencing.    By  H.A.CouiOBBDinnr. 


Wrestling.     By  Wai,tbb  Ab>- 

anoita.    N«ir  Eaition. 
Broadswcad     and      SlnglsaHak. 


Bf  B.  O.  A 


III  C.  FBI 


OrmnaBtloB.  By  A.  F.  Jtsaia, 
Double  TOt.  Ha, 

OrmnaltlD  Competition  and  Dis- 
play EierolseB.     Compiled  by 

7.  Oinr. 
Indian  Clubn.    By  O.  T.  8.  Cob- 

BITTundA,?.  jMim. 

Dumb-bells.     By  P.  Qbat. 
Football  —  Rugbj    Game. 

Ha  RUT  VABaiLu 
Football — AsBoolation  Oame.  By 

<3.  W,  iMOC*,    BovUed  KditlQn, 
Hookey,      By    F.    B.    Obb8wbIiL. 

New  Edition. 

SVnti'pg      By    DouoLAs     AhaiUi 

With  n  CliBpIer  (or  iMdiaa,  by  lUwa  L. 
Obbithav,  and  a  Chapter  dd  SdhI 
SkatiDQ:,  by  It  Fan  Stfttsr.  DtiLroLb. 

Bftseball.    By  Newton  Cbahx. 

Bounders,  Fteldball.  Bowls, 
Quoits,    Curling,   Skittles, 
By  J.  M,  Waliek  ftrnl  0.  0.  aoTT, 

Dancing.  By  Edwakd  Soott. 
Ihiubie  lol.    2a. 


10.  olotb,  moitiBteil     Pric 


Bridge.    By  '  Tkmplab.' 

Whist.    By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.R  8. 

SotOWUSt.     ByBoBEBlF.GBIBH. 

Bllllanis.     By  Uajor.Qen.  A.  W. 

DutHm,  F.a,A.B.     With  a  PrefnoB 

brW,  J.  Pe^. 
Hints    on    Billiards.       By  J,   P. 

OhesB.     By  BoBEBT  F.  Obbbh. 
The  Two-More  Chess  Problem. 

"     "    J.  Laws. 


Dominoes  and  BoUtftlre. 

Bislque  ani  Cribbage. 

By  ■  B«Bii«x««.' 
i.wti  and  Euohre. 

By  ■  BBnltKJlI.' 

Plqnet  and  RubloouPlquet. 

Bkst.     By  Louis  DnsL. 

•. "  A  Bkat  SooHsg.boiik.    ii. 
Round  Oames.   inolnding   Fofcw, 

Bapoloon,    Loo,  Villgt.ot.llo,  ko. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth^  crown  Svo,   is,  6d,  net  each, 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.    An  Itinerary  and  Description.    Compiled  by  James  G 
Gilchrist,  A.M  ,   MD.     Revised  and  rdited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Ma^^sA,  M  A. 

CANTERBURY.    By  Hartley  Withers,    sth  Edition. 

CARLISLE     By  C.  King  Elbv. 

CHESTER.    By  Charles  Hiatt.    3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.    By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I. B. A.    and  Edition. 

DURHAM.    ByJ.  E.  Bygatb,  A.R.C.A.    3rd  Edition. 

ELY.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.    2nd  Edition. 

EXETER.    By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L  J.  Mass6,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.    and  Edition,  revised. 

LICHFIELD.    By  A.  B.  Cupton.    and  Edition. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B.A.    3rd  Edition. 

MANCHESTER.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.    By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.    2nd  Edition. 

OXFORD.    By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmbr,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,    and  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.    By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID'S.    By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.    and  Edition 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.    By  George  Worley. 

SALISBirRY.    By  Gleeson  White.    3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthui^  Dimock.  M.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.    By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmbr,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange,    and  Edition. 

YORK.     By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

Un^orm  ivith  above  Serus,    New  ready,     is.  td.  net  each. 

ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.   Canon   Routlbdgb, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 
BBVERLEY  MINSTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE    MINSTER    and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.      By   the    Rev.  T. 

Pbekins,  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 

BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hlatt. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.     By  Harold  Baker. 


BELU5    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  clothe  2s,  6flf.  net  each, 
AMIENS     By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
BAYEUX.    By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  MassA,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  .-The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
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The  Be«t  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the 
BnglUh  Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS., 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHODT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gaielleer  of  the  World, 
Vonbulaiiu  of  SciiptuK,  Gr«ek,  Latin,  aiitj  English  Proper  Nama, 
*  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Ficlion,  a  Brief  History  ol  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foieigii  Quotations.  Words,  PhraK*, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  ra,ooo  names,  &c.,  &C. 


!«■— -In  thifU 
it  i.  a  wondnfi 
s  Tie  •  ieM 
JwiTi  struck  n 
t  btiier  CDBlit  b 

Frotea-or  lOSSPH  WRIOHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.C.  LL.D..  f^.Av  t 

tkl  ' E-flhk  Dlatnl  Diefyo"aiy,' says  i—'Th*  new  edition  of  "  Wrlwttr'i'lnlemmlioiia 
DictLcmary"  ii  undoubtedly  tbemoEt  useful  and  reliable  work  of  iu  kiad  in  any  miuiu^fl 

of  Icjrkographical  ialonnBliDn  could  paasib]]"  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.'  ""^-m 
PfotMiKT  A,  H.  SATOE,  LL.D,,  D.D.,  ayti—'li  a  indeed  a  uiundlaBil 
work  ;  il  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Dicliomuy  more  exbauMire  and  complete.  £vey>^ 
thing  is  ill  it— "ol  only  wliat  we  might  expect  to  Eod  in  auch  a  wort,  hot  ilw  w' 
of  ai  »Duld  ever  hnve  ihoughl  of  looking  for.' 

Bay.  JOSEPH  \9aOO,  D.D., //tadJIfaHir e/ f/m-nrm,  syi :—•  I  b:i\t 

Uiought  veiy  highly  of  its  meiits.    indeed,  I  condder  it  to  be  far  the  moil  a 

EnaNih  Dictionary  in  eidslence.  and  much  more  retialile  than  the  "Ontury."    Foil 

Prcsfeclints,  ■aiilk  Prices  and  Spaimtn  Pagis,  tn  AffBtalien. 

DNDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  *■  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 

PORTUGAI,  STREET.  W.C. 
,  s.as.  iMt. 
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